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Tuesday,  November  10^  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  the  hearings  will  commence  at  half 
past  9  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  1  o'clock,  when  a  recess  will 
be  taken  until  2  o'clock.  The  hearings  will  then  be  resumed  in  the 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  recess  at 
6  o'clock,  the  committee  can  do  so  and  continue  the  hearings  at  8 
o'clock. 

The  opening  hearing  this  morning,  as  you  are  aware,  is  upon  the 
Chemical  Schedule  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  hear  the  parties  interested  and  others  who  may  desire  to  speak  on 
the  subject  embraced  in  the  schedule,  and  also  concerning  the  chem- 
icals on  the  free  list,  and  so  with  each  paragraph  of  the  bill  as  we 
proceed,  so  that  the  discussion  may  continue  intelligently,  involving 
evenr  item  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  bad  acoustics  of 
the  hall,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  feature.  We  hope  the 
people  in  attendance  will  be  able  to  heaj:,  and  I  would  caution  those 
m  attendance  that  they  speak  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice  that 
the  committee  can  hear. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  F.  ttUEENT,  REPRESENTING  THE 
MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Queeny,  of  St.  Louis,  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  what  I  want  to  say,  but 
the  first  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  acid — chloro  sul- 
phonic.  Chloro-sulphonic  acid  at  the  present  time  is  not  on  the 
schedule  at  all.  It  is  not  manufacturea  in  this  coimtry,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  it  ife  used«^ry  largely  in  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  pajfcented  dyes— ^sulphur  dyes  that  are  patented. 
We  wish  to  import  the  article  for  the  manuiacture  of  saccharine. 
We  tried  it  for  two  years,  paying  the  duty  that  the  appraisers  as- 
sessed it  at  (25  per  cent),  which  included  not  oAly  the  duty  on  the 
acid  but  also  on  the  drum.  We  were  compelled  to  shut  aown  six 
months  ago  because  we  could  not  stand  the  competition  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  used  for  anything  else  in  this  country  except  that 
purpose.    Our  consmnption  amounts  to  about  250  tons  a  year. 

Chloro-sulphonic  acid,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  assessed  at 
one-fourth  a  cent  a  pound.  Muriatic  acid  is  free.  When  we  tried 
to  imi>ort  the  chloro-sulphonic  acid  on  the  basis  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
appraisers  shut  it  out  and  appraised  it  at  25  per  cent,  not  only  on  the 
acid,  but  on  the  drum.    We  can  not  import  it  on  that  basis. 
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I  make  application  to  have  it  especially  provided  for  on  the  free 
list.  We  have  tendered  the  acid  manufacturers  an  order  for  600  tons, 
200  tons  for  three  years,  but  they  say  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  undertake  this  manufacture,  and  consequently  they  will  not 
accept  the  order.  If  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  would  make 
it,  we  would  be  all  right,  but  with  the  present  25  per  cent  duty  we 
can  not  touch  it.  We  sliut  down  six  months  ago,  after  having  tried 
it  for  two  years,  with  a»  heavy  loss  to  ourselves.  The  article  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  in  this  country  because  it  is  used  in  Germany  in  a 
very  large  way  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  dyes  which  are  pat- 
ented and  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Queeny,  that  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  foreign  and  German  competition  has  been  for 
the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  Queeny.  No,  sir.  We  shut  down  six  months  ago.  We  tried  it 
for  two  years  and  imported  about  400  tons. 

The  Chairman,  mien  did  you  commence  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  intermediate 
product,  into  which  this  enters,  two  years  ago  last  January. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  continued  until  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  continued  it  for  two  years  at  big  loss  to  ourselves. 
Twenty  per  cent  duty,  which  is  the  duty  on  coal  tar  preperations^ 
not  medicinal,  can  be  paid,  and  yet  you  can  import  it  cheaper  by  30 
per  cent  than  it  can  be  manufacturea  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  use  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  imported  about  200  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Queeny.  We  import  all  of  it.    There  is  no  other  use  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  industries  use  it? 

Mr.  Queeny.  In  Germany  it  enters  into  sulphur  dyes  which  are 
patented  in  that  country  anii  can  not  be  made  m  this  country;  con- 
sequently the  use  there,  in  addition  to  the  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  saccharine,  is  very  large,  whereas  in  this  country  it  can  only  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  intermediate  product  called  "  saccha- 
rine." 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  information  by  which  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  not  make  it  under  the  present 
duty  unless  30  per  cent  is  added  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Because  we  placed  our  contract  with  the  German 
manufacturers  for  that  intermediate  product  for  the  coming  year. 
We  had  to  give  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  price  now  and  the  price 
two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  a  trifle  cheaper.  You  mean  the  price  of  the 
product  into  which  this  enters? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Queeny.  No.  It  is  the  same  price^  but  the  acid  is  a  trifle 
cheaper.  We  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  tJie  last  year's  im- 
portation, but  even  with  that  we  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  freight 
and  the  duty  put  us  out  of  business  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  this  is  not  in  the  present  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Queeny.  It  is  not  provided  for  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  it  inserted,  and  have 
it  put  on  the  free  list? 
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Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  to  have  it  especially  provided  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Under  what  schedule  is  the  25  per  cent  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  QtTEENY.  Under  chemical  compounds — the  general  blanket 
schedule  of  25  per  cent  on  chemical  compounds.  We  pay  duty  not 
only  on  the  acid,  but  on  the  drums.  That  is,  under  the  ad  valorem 
rsie  that  applies  to  the  packages  as  well  as  the  contents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  finished  product  is  this  for? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Saccharine. 

Mr.  UnderwooI).  If  this  were  put  on  the  free  list,  would  that  en- 
able A  reduction  to  be  made  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  QtTEENY.  A  reduction  can  be  made  on  the  finished  product  no^, 
becaiise  the*  duty  is  equal  to  the  selling  price  to-day.  That  is  espe- 
cially provided  for.  The  competition  in  this  country  by  the  German 
manuiactnrers  and  their  representatives  in  this  country  keeps  the 
price  of  saccharine — ^the  finisned  product — down  to  its  present  figure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  made  a  reduction,  then,  on  the  finished 
product,  equal  to  the  amount  gained  by  putting  this  particular  chem- 
ical under  a  duty 

Mr.  QiTEENY.  It  so  happens  that  the.  duty  cuts  no  figure  in  the 
selling  pXi(^e  at  all,  because  the  duty  is  $1.50  a  pound  and  the  selling 
price  is  $1.50  a  pound,  so  that  the  duty  on  saccharine  could  be  re- 
duced if  thought  advisable.  But  I  am  making  application  just  fot 
the  criide  material  with  which  to  manufacture  the  article;  and  as  I 
say,  we  had  to  shut  down  our  plant  six  months  ago  because  we  could 
not  aflford  to  continue  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  putting  this  chemical  on  the  free  list,  is  it 
expected  to  enable  you  to  add  foreign  markets,  or  is  it  simply  for 
home  consumption? 

Mt.  QtTEENY.  Simply  for  home  consumption.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
could  enter  foreign  markets.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  we  have 
not  contemplated  it  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  got  it  down  to 
a  price  where  we  could  compete.  We  have  the  plant  already  in- 
stalled. We  worked  two  years,  as  I  say,  and  at  a  big  loss  to  our- 
selves; br.t  sentiment  cost  us  pretty  dearly.  We  entered  into  that 
manufa<5ture  for  the  reason  that  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  bought  up  all  the  crude  product  and  actually  forced 
us  into  that  position,  so  that  if  we  wanted  to  import  the  inter- 
mediate product  two  years  ago  we  could  not  buy  a  pound  in  Europe. 
They  might  do  the  same  thing  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JIiLL.  Are  the  dyes  which  are  patented  in  Germany  also  pat- 
ented here? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  presume  so,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  manu- 
factui'ed  here.  I  have  the  names  of  those  dyes  that  are  patented,  but 
they  are  not  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  be  patented  by  the  German  manufacturers 
here  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes;  patented  here.  They  protect  themselves  in 
every  country. 

Now,  one  more  product,  under  the  coal-tar  preparations,  para- 
graph 524 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  item  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  QtTEENY.  Yes;  on  the  free  list.  The  article  we  wish  to  import 
and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  is  pyronitrochlorobenzol.     It  is 
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quite  a  long  name,  but  you  will  find  some  equally  long  in  that  same 
paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  name  in  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Qtjeeny.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  there;  but  there  are  some  others 
equally  long. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  does  that  come  in  now  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  At  the  present  time  it  comes  in  as  a  coal-tar  prep- 
aration, not  medicinal,  or  dye,  at  20  per  cent ;  and  we  ask  to  have  that 
inserted  in  the  free  list  for  practically  the  same  reason  as  the  other, 
because  this  article  also  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  patented  dyes 
in  Europe.  We  wish  to  manufacture  phenacetin.  Instead  of  im- 
porting the  intermediate  product  as  we  are  to-day,  we  wish  to  import 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  by-product,  or  does  coal  tar  enter  into 
that? 

Mr.  Queeny.  No;  it  is  a  direct  chemical;  but  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  chemical  another  is  made,  for  which  there  is  no  use  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  no  American  manufacturer  would  under- 
take its  production  because  there  is  no  outlet  for  this  other  product, 
which  is  equally  as  large  as  the  product  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
because  it  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  dyes — the  ortho, 
which  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  not  manufactured  here 
the  fact  that  they  are  manufactured  by  foreign  inventors? 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  have  not  studied  the  aniline  dyes  industry  at  all. 
It  is  a  little  out  of  our  line,  but  it  is  assumed  that  because  they  are 
patented  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  this  product  the  other  is  also  made,  and 
consequently  is  not  likely  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all, 
at  least  for  some  time,  if  ever. 

Now,  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  in  1897  this  product  was 
known  but  was  not  used  commercially,  or  it  is  more  than  likely  it 
would  have  been  inserted  in  the  same  paragraph,  beeaiise  there  are 
others  used  in  the  same  manner  for  the  manufacture  •of  medicinal 
preparations.  The  raw  material  is  not  now  imported  into  this  coun- 
try at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  inserted  in  paragraph 
524  by  name  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Yes;  by  name,  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  None  of  it  manufactured,  and  none  that  is  imported. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  give  the  reason  why  it  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Yes;  because  there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  a  demand  for  it  ? 

Mr.  QiTEENY.  We  have  a  demand  for  the  finished  product,  but  we 
import  the  intermediate  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  can  you  not  manufacture  the  intermediate  product 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  Because  it  can  not  be  without  this  product  here. 
Without  the  pyronitrochlorobenzol  the  intermediate  product  can  not 
be  manufactured.  The  raw  product  is  this  article  that  I  am  asking 
to  have  inserted  in  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  is  it  that  that  is  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Because,  as  I  have  just  explained,  in  this  manufac- 
ture of  pyronitrochlorobenzol  the  ortho  benzol  is  also  produced  in 
equal  quantity,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  that  product  in 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  these  patented  dyes.  If  they  under- 
took the  manufacture  of  this  article  that  we  are  asking  for,  they 
would  have  no  outlet  for  this  other  product,  and  consequently  could 
not  manufacture  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers.  Both 
products  must  be  made  at  the  same  time,  because  one  is  a  by-product, 
or  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Then  I  understand  as  to  the  reason  why  what  we 
call  the  raw  material  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  that  it  is  for 
commercial  reasons,  not  because  it  could  not  be  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  QuEBNY.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  it  could  not  be  manufactured  at 
a  price  that  would  enable  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  German  manufacturers,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  contend,  as  I  understand,  that  the  same  reasons 
that  induce  the  putting  of  the  articles  named  in  paragraph  624  on 
the  free  list  would  operate  to  put  this  on  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes,  524 ;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  put  this  article  on  the  free  list,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  a  raw  material  for  the  manufactured  product,  would  that 
justify  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  main  product  without  inter- 
fering with  the  business? 

Mr.  QtJEENY.  I  presume  it  would,  because  it  would  be  practically 
on  a  parity  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  finished  product  might  be  put  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  QuHENY.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  puts  you  on  a  parity  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY*  On  a  parity  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  we 
have  other  expenses  far  in  excess  of  the  German  manufacturers' 
expenses  in  the  production  of  any  chemical.  At  present  we  are  rela- 
tively infants  in  the  chemical  industry.  We  need  about  fifteen  years 
more  to  get  on  our  feet.  By  the  time  of  the  next  tariff  revision  propo- 
sition we  will  probably  be  in  better  shape. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  this  were  put  oa  the  free  list,  how  would  it 
aflfect  the  finished  product  without  detriment  to  the  main  industry  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  would  say  about  50  per  cent  of  the  present  duty — 
the  present  duty  on  that  product  is  55  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  would  be — the  price  in 
Germany  to-day  is  about  50  cents,  5  marks;  the  duty  is  55  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Q.UEENY.  The  idea  is  to  manufacture  a  chemical  that  is  not 
nianufactured  in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  instead  of  import- 
ing the  intermediate  product,  to  manufacture  it  direct ;  and  we  feel 
we  should  be  encouraged  in  that  direction,  since  we  are  o()in])eting 
with  the  German  products,  which  they  have  controlled  for  years. 

Now  here  is  a  product,  paragi'aph  653.  salacin,  at  the  present  time 
on  the  free  list,  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  manufactured  ex- 
clusively in  Germany  and  England;  manufactured  from  the  willow, 
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plenty  of  which  material  there  is  in  this  country,  but  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  Germany  and  England  on  that  product.  I  ask  that  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  be  levied  to  assist. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  manufacture  with  that  duty? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  think  so.  The  consumption  goes  into  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  duty  necessary? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  The  expenses  in"  Europe — in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land— are  very  much  less  than  they  are  in  this  country  for  the  manii- 
facture  of  any  chemical  product,  so  much  so  that  it  is  fooThatdy  to 
attempt  to  compete. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No,  sir.  It  is  strictly  a  straight  medicinal  prepara- 
tion. There  is  plentj  of  raw  material  in  fhis  country — willow;  as 
you  well  know,  that  is  what  it  is  made  from,  the  willow  tree — as  we 
nave  experimented  and  I  know  spent  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
endeavor  to  manufacture  if^  but  we  gave  it  up.  We  did  not  install  a 
plant  such  as  we  have  for  tne  other  products,  but  we  worked  it  out  in 
the  laboratory.    We  can  not  do  it  without  protection. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  is  imported? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  presume  about  20,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  in  1897? 

Mr.  Qfeeny.  Yes;  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  a  year.  The  price 
of  that  is  $4  a  pound,  so  that  it  runs  into  quite  a  little  bit  of  nioney. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  manufacture  of  that  article  would  be  under.- 
taken  in  this  country  if  some  protection  was  given. 

"fhe  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Queen Y.  Yes,  sir ;  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  chance  of  undervaluation  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  with  respect  to  that  article  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Well,  there  are  only  three  manufacturers  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  The  valuation  is  pretty  well  understood.  My 
idea  for  the  tariff  all  the  way  through  is  more  for  a  specific  than  for 
an  ad  valorem  rate,  in  order  to  avoid  those  conditions;  but  I  suggest 
25  per  cent  because  of  other  importations  coming  in  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  say  is  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  $16,000  worth,  or  6,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Queeny.  Even  if  it  is  only  6,000,  why  should  these  goods  be 
manufactured  on  the  other  side  when  they  could  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  averaged  for  some  years  $3.10,  and  last  year  it 
dropped  to  $2.60.    What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Queeny.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  about  two  years  since  we  experi- 
mented on  it,  and  gave  it  up,  and  it  just  occurred  to  me  on  the  train 
coming  down  here  to  ask  to  have  that  taken  out  of  the  free  list  and 
given  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  started  in  at  $1.48  and  ran  for  six  years,  and  the  high- 
est it  got  was  $2.39,  and  then  for  about  six  years  it  ran  at  $3.50,  and 
suddenlv  dropped  to  $2.60.    Can  you  give  an  exjDlanation  ? 

Mr.  O^^eeny,  I  can  not.  I  know  it  has  ranged*  as  high  as  $4  a 
pound  in  this  country.  It  is  sold  by  the  agents  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  this  count  IT.  I  know  that  the  market  price  for  years  was 
$4  a  pound.    That  has  been  the  market  price  in  the  United  States  for 
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years.  I  will  not  say  what  it  is  to-day.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room  who  may  have  looked  into  it. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Is  it  a  patented  article? 

ilr.  QuifiENY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  is  not  manufactured  here;  the  price  must  be 
regulated  by  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  I  can  not  speak  positively  on  that  subject,  but  I  think 
it  likely.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  tfiat  should  be  on  the  free  list 
when  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  only  a  little 
encouragement  is  needed  to  make  it  here. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  What  is  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Queen  y.  The  willow  tree. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  For  medicines,  for  asthmatic  troubles. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Would  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  into  which  it  enters? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  No;  not  to  any  extent  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  $16,000  worth  annually  imported  worth  fooling 
about — worth  establishing  a  plant  for  ?      "    , 

Mr.  QuEENY.  A  plant  can  be  installed  in  another  plant — that  is,  it 
can  be  added  to  the  articles  of  manufacture.  We  have  undertaken  to 
specialize  some  chemical  products — things  that  are  almost  exclusively 
manufactured  on  the  other  side.  We  have  followed  that  theory  for 
years.  We  want  to  make  the  things  that  are  now  controlled  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  reason  why  I  made  that  remark  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  There  is  demand.  Even  if  it  is  only  6,000  pounds, 
it  is  $20,000  worth  of  business  additional,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  GRfcGS.  That  would  be  specializing  with  a  vengeance,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  exclusively  a  German  product? 

Mr.  QuEENY.  German  and  English;  more  particularly  made  in 
England  than  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  can  proceed  to  the  next  topic. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Chemicals  is  all  that  you  will  take  up  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.    We  must  keep  it  separate. 

Mr.  QuEENY.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  STEWART  CHAPLIN,  REPRESENTING  THE 
SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairmax.  AAHiat  subject  do  you  (le^^ire  to  s])oak  on? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  subject  relates  to  a  number  of  articles  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  is  similar  to  the  application  appar- 
<*ntly  that  has.  been  named  in  one  respect,  in  that  it  relates  to  articles 
not  manufactured  in  this  country;  l)ut  our  a])plication  is  to  take  these 
'Ulicles  otf  the  free  list  and  impose  a  duty,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
manufactured  here.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ju.st  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  point  of  our  application  is, 
and  then  ask  our  chemist  to  proceed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  A  number  of  these  articles  that  I  have  enumerated 
here  [indicating  typewritten  statement]  are  used  in  ccmnection  with 
the  making  of  dves,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as  dyes.  They  come 
under  paragraphs  464,  469,  472,  424,  and  626  in  the  free  list. 
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They  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  can  be  produced  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
in  this  country.  Tar  is  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities,  from 
which,  indeed,  directly  and  indirectly,  they  come.  Our  company  pro- 
duces 25,000,000  gallons  of  tar  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
any  quantity  of  tar  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Yes.  It  is  coal  tar.  The  tar  itself  has  a  market  for 
a  great  many  purposes,  but  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  take 
up  at  any  price  the  total  tar  produced,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
fraction,  running  sometimes  up  to  20  per  cent,  that  is  used  for  fuel  at 
a  very  poor  price  that  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  these  articles  in  this  country.    , 

Also,  as  these  things  are  produced  in  the  distillation  of  tar  in  by- 
product of  coke  ovens  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  coKed  in  the  by-product  ovens, 
where  they  save  these  things  and  save  a  great  deal  of  w^aste  of  fuel. 
It  is  computed  by  the  Government  that  the  saving  would  be  some 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  if  that  were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pennock  if  there  are  any  technical  ques- 
tions connected  with  that,  to  explain  them,  as  he  is  familiar  with  the 
technical  features. 

Mr.  Chaplin  submitted  the  following  document : 

Statement  of  Suggestkd  Tariff  on   Chemical  PRODrcTS   Covciikd  bv   Para- 
GRAPHS  4(M,  4G9,  472,  524,  and  626  or  the  Free  List. 

We  i-espectfully  submit  herewith  a  petition  for  tho  placing  of  a  tariff  upon 
certain  chiMnicjils  made  frrmi  voi\\  tar  ns  a  raw  material  ami  used  i»riiicipally  in 
the  color  and  dye  industry.     These  chemicals  may  be  placed  in  two  catagorieSi 

First.  Coal  tar,  pitch,  and  "crude  coal-tar  products,"  or  primary  coal-tar 
products,  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  coal  ta''  and  the  proper  separation 
of  the  distillate. 

Second.  "  Intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs."  These  products  re- 
sult from  the  treatment  of  the  crude  or  primary  tar  product  with  certain  chem- 
icals to  produce  a  more  refined  or  complex  substance  which,  though  not  colors, 
may  be  used  in  producing  colors  and  in  dyeing. 

The  chemicals  considered  in  our  petition  are  at  present  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  chemicals  and  the  respective  tariffs  which  we  would  ask  to  be  put  upon 
them  follow: 

First  class,  crude  or  primary  coal-tar  products. 


8e(h 
tion. 


524 
524 
52i 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 
524 


Name  of  chemical. 


Tariff  petitioned  lor. 


Goal  tar I  cent  per  gallon. 

Pitch I  cent  per  gauon. 

100  per  cent  benzol _ _ 7  cents  per  gallon. 

90  per  cent  benzol 4  cents  per  gaaou. 

Orude  benzol  or  light  oil _ 8  cents  per  gauon. 

100  per  cent  toluol [  Scents  per  gallon. 

Orude  tuluol _ 4  cents  per  gallon. 

100  per  cent  xyloL _ _ _ i  8  cents  per  gallon. 

Crude  xyloi _ _ ._.[  4  cents  per  gauou. 

Solvent  naphtha ._ I  4  cents  per  gauou. 

Creosote  on  • _ 2 

Cresoi,  pure— - _ l  Scents  per  gallon. 

Naphthalcuie '  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

t 


*  We  have  included  In  the  list  of  primary  coal-tar  products  creosote  oil.  but  have  not  set 
against  It  any  tariff;  while  wo  fopl  that  through  the  development  of  the  coke-oven  industry 
the  amount  of  creosote  oil  available  will  be  considerably  increasod  if  some  protection  by 
tariff  is  afforded,  still  we  refrain  from  petitioning  for  tariff  on  this  article,  appreciating 
the  immediate  demands  for  largo  quantities  of  this  product  for  the  crc^osoting  of  railroad 
ties,  timbers,  and  piles,  resulting  in  an  important  conservation  of  our  forests. 


Sec- 
tion. 


472 

4m 

S&4 
S24 
6S4 
SSi 

6SU 
9iA 
624 
624 
464 
464 
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Second  class:  Intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs. 


Name  of  chemical. 


Aniline  oH — 

Aniline  salts „ 

Alizarine 

Napbthols  (alpha  and  beta).. 

Naphtbylamlne 

Toluidine .. — 

Xylidine. 

Oumldine — 

Benzidine 

Dyphenylamln 

Benzaldohyde 

Benzylchloride. 

Dianiaidine 

Mono,  di  and  trinitrobenzoL. 
Mono,  di  and  trinitrotoluol... 

Benzoic  acid 

Nitro  naphthalene 


Tariff  petitioned  for. 


20 per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
2aper  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cen t  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cen  t  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20 per  cent  ad  valorem. 


ARGUMENT  >OR  THE  GRANTING   OF  OUR  PETITION. 


In  presenting  our  petition  we  beg  to  submit  facts  which  to  us  seem  to  be 
quite  sufficient  reason  for  the  placing  of  the  tariff  upon  the  various  chemicals 
enumerated. 

First.  By  the  protection  from  foreign  competition  offered  by  these  tariffs  on 
crude  coal-tar  products  and  Intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestuff,  an 
industry  now  not  in  existence  will  bo  establishedt  and  in  time,  after  several 
years  of  successful  operation  of  manufactories  producing  the  Intermetllate  coal- 
tar  products,  the.  beginning  of  a  coal-tar  color  Industry  in  the  United  States 
will  be  possible. 

Second.  The  e8tabll?hment  of  an  Industry  producing  the  Intermediate  coal- 
tar  products  for  dyestuffs  will  tend  to  conserve  the  mineral  i-esources  of  our 
country,  particularly  coal,  through  the  building  of  an  Increased  number  of 
retort  coke  ovens  and  the  displacement  of  the  uneconomical  beehive  oven. 
This  will  be  the  result,  for  additional  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Inter- 
mediate coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  will  Induce  the  capitalist  to  construct 
the  more  expensive  but  more  economical  retort  coke  oven. 

To  illustrate  how  retort  coke  ovens  would  conserve  the  supi)ly  of  coal  In 
the  United  States,  we  would  refer  to  the  census  of  manufactures,  1905.  in 
which  C.  I^.  Munroe  states  that  had  retort  coke  ovens  been  used  Instead  of  bee- 
hive ovens  in  1905,  2,100,000  more  tons  of  coke  would  have  been  produced  from 
the  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  coked,  or  there  would  have  been  a  sjivlng  of  about 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  not  only  would  there  have  been  this  saving  In  coal,  but 
the  value  of  the  tar  which  could  be  recovered  would  amount  of  $6,000,000j 
the  ammonium  sulphate,  which  could  be  used  on  the  soil,  would  be  $18,000,000, 
and  the  surplus  gas  saved,  now  wasted,  would  amount  to  a  value  of  $6,000,000, 
and  would  supply  power  enough  through  gas  engines  to  oiJorate  all  the  mills 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  Mr.  C.  PI  Munroe  follows : 


Total- 


Ooke — 

Tar 

Ammonium  aniphate — 

Ammonia  liquor 

Gas  lor  consumption  la 
ovens. 


Unkoi  measure.   |  q^^^X. 


Short  tons 25,143,288 

QaJlons I  26,223,323 

Pounds- -   31,546,781 

QalluQS I     4,791.468 

Thousand     cubic  ,  1C,2:«,300 

.      feet. 

Surplus  gas  lor  sale 1 ao i    4,408,062 

Unclassified    by -prod-  i , 

ucts.                             I 
All  other  products i— » 


Value. 


Per 

cent  ol 
totaS 
value. 


?58, 455,108  I    100.0 


60,304,623  1 

94.1 

613.388  1 

1.2 

818,290  1 

1.5 

703,291 

1.1 

843,787 
3,1V/ 


Possible 
quantity. 


$90,947,244 


27,295,467 
295,273,178 
719,119,069 


183,025,147 
50,127,907 


Value. 


54,610,526 
6,906.697 
18.6V7,096 


9,474.174 
1,222,733 

36.018 
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The  estnblislimeut  of  an  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  the  "  interme<liate 
coal-tar  products  for  dyestuffs  "  at  the  time  of  the  Dlngley  tariff  was  Impossible 
because  this  ccmntry  could  not  supply  the  required  raw  materials  and  there  was 
no  reason  for  a  tarlfft  but  now  this  obstacle  is  removed.  In  1896  there  were  in 
existence  less  than  300  retort  coke  OA^ens.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
4,000;  our  company  alone,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  has  in  storq  over 
500,000  giillons  of  crude  benzol,  for  which  there  is  no  market.  This  and  more 
that  would  be  available  from  other  ovens  and  new  ovens  to  be  constructed 
could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  **  intermediate  coal-tar  prcxlucts  for  dye- 
stuffs  "  if  only  tariff  protectioo  were  given. 

AVe  would  ask  also  for  a  duty  on  these  products  as  an  offset  to  the  advantage 
In  frelglit  that  the  foreign  producer  has  over  the  domestic  producer;  for 
example,  benzol  may  be  shipped  from  Liverpool,  England,  to  Ne>v  Orleans,  t>y 
return  cotton  steamers,  at  a  lower  rate  than  from  ^Philadelphia  by  water;  the 
same  is  true  of  shipments  to  Boston  from  Philadelphia. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Semet-Solvay    Company, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
By  Stewart  Chaplin  and 
J.  D.  Pen  NOCK. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  E.  PENNOCK,  CHEMIST,  REPRESEHT- 
IHG  THE  SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  OF  SYlULCUSE,  H.  t. 

The  Chairm^vn.  I  see  you  are  connected  with  the  Semet-Solvav 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  according  to  this  statement  here.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Pennock.  ^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  old  Solvay  Company,  but  the 
new  one? 

Mr,  Pennock.  The  Semet-Solvay  tiompany  is  a  company  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  to  operate  the  Semet-Solvay  coke  ovens. 
The  Solvay  is  the  originator  of  the  Solvay  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soda  and  salt  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  .  Proceed,  Mr.  Pennock. 

Mr.  Pennock.  To  elaborate  somewhat  upon  what  Mr.  Chaplin  has 
already  stated,  what  we  wish  to  apply  for  is  protection  for  an  infant 
industry.  It  must  come  to  that.  In  the  year  1897,  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  put  forth,  there  was  absolutely  no  use  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject. There  was  produced  in  the  United  States  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  priniiiry  crude 
coal-tar  products  and  for  the  production  of  the  intermediate  coal-tar 
products  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  naturally  not 
enough  for  the  colors  themselves.  In  1895  and  1890  there  were  con- 
structed a  considerable  number  of  retort  coke  ovens.  Perhaps  I 
mi^ht  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  operation  150  or  200  ovens, 
coking  ()  or  7  tons  of  coal  per  day.  At  the  present  time,  or  since 
then  the  industry  of  retort  coke  ovens  has  so  progressed  that 
there  are  now  in  operation  some  4,000  retort  coke  ovens.  There 
is,  therefore,  amj^le  raw  material  in  the  way  of  tar  and  benzol  and 
toluol  and  thovse  other  products  to  produce  these  intermediate  coal-tar 
products  which  are  made  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  are 
used  directly  by  the  dver,  the  printer,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  there- 
fore our  application  t^at  a  duty  be  placed  upon  these  raw  materials, 
the  tar  and  the  i)itch  and  the  primary  coal-tar  products,  such  as 
benzol,  toluol,  and  xylol,  and  so  forth,  and  on  the  mtermediate  coal- 
tar  products  for  dyestuffs,  which  are  the  primary  coal-tar  products 
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treated  with  other  chemicfils  to  produce  the  intermediate  ones.  All 
of  these  are  upon  the  free  list,  and  we  would  apply  for  a  tariff  upon 
those  products,  for  we  feel  that  with  a  certain  protection — to  name,  for 
instance,  one  or  two  of  the  intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dye- 
stuffs,  aniline,  and  aniline  salts — if  there  was  a  slight  duty  upon  those 
products  they  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  from  the  large  amount  of  raw  material  we  have  at  present. 

And  further,  I  would  like  to  say  that  could  an  industry  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  successfully  through  a  slight  protection  in  the 
way  of  tariff,  it  would  be  a  steppmg  stone  to  the  ultimate  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  which  at  the  present  time 
we  all  know  are  made  to  a  CTeat  extent  in  Germany,  which  practically 
controls  the  production  oi  the  world,  an  industry  which,  as  you  all 
know,  was  started  in  England  in  1872  and  1875,  and  gradually 
through  scientific  methods  the  Germans  took  the  business  away  from 
them,  and  now  they  control  86  or  90  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  world's  coal-tar  colors.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  be  established  in  this  country,  but  it  will  take  time;  and, 
as  I  say,  what  must  first  be  done  is  to  give  to  the  diemical  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  some  protection  on  what  might  be  considered 
to  be  the  raw  materials. 

Let  us  manufacture  those  in  this  country  and  supply  tho.m  to  the 
dyer,  and  printer,  and  so  on;  and,  having  established  those,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  later  on  to  graduallv  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  complicated  and  more  scientific  preparations  of  the  coal-tar 
colors.  This  will  come  about;  that  is,  as  I  have  stated,  the  large  sup- 
ply of  this  raw  material  has  come  about  through  the  introduction  of 
the  retort  coke  oven. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  that  was  made'by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Monroe,  of  Washington,  in  his  compilation  for  the  Government 
entitled  "  The  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1905,"  under  coke.  He 
there  states  that  there  was  produced,  or  distilled,  or  put  through 
the  coke-oven  process,  some  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  1905. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  by-product  of  the  coke  oven  is  from  dis- 
tillation of  the  valuable  by-products,  and  not  only  that,  the  yield  of 
coke  from  a  ton  of  coal  by  beehives  is  perhaps  65  per  cent  of  the 
coke,  whereas  by  the  retort  coke  oven  the  yield  per  ton  of  coke  is 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent.  That  would  figure 
out  that  instead  of,  say,  37,000,000  tons  of  coal  producing  the  coke 
necessary  for  the  industries  of  this  country,  if  that  coal  had  been 
coked  in  the  retort  coke  ovens  only  about  32,000,000  tons  of  coal 
would  have  been  required.  In  other  words,  four  to  five  million  tons 
of  coal  would  not  have  been  mined  for  the  coke  production  and  would 
have  been  left  in  the  ground,  thereby  conserving  th^  mineral  re- 
sources, particularly  coal. 

So  much  for  coke. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensively  would  you  have  to  get  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  coal-tar  preparations  in  order  to  produce  that 
result? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Of  course  if  we  should  turn  right  over  to  the  retort 
coke  ovens,  it  would  produce  more  raw  material  than  we  would  be 
reouired  to  produce  to  make  all  the  colors  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  this  protective  duty  on  these  articles  you 
speak  of  and  should  manufacture  all  that  is  used  in  this  country, 
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still  we  would  only  compel  the  turning  of  a  very  small  percentage 
of  this  amount  of  coal  into  coke? 

Mr.  Pen  NOCK.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  would  like  to  make  a  further 
statement  alon^  this  line  regarding  the  same  industry  in  Germany. 
Formerly  beehive  ovens  were  used  almost  exclusively.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  development  of  the  retort  coke  oven,  so  that  one 
could  say  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  coked  in  Germany  is  now 
coked  in  the  retort  coke  oven,  so  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
the  retort  coke  oven  in  Germany.  The  same  thing  is  developing  in 
England.  The  beehive  oven  is  rapidly  being  displaced  by  the  retort 
coke  oven,  and  these  valuable  by-products  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  Germany  is  very  far  in  the  lead? 

Mr.  Penkock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  she  is  in  the  manufacture  of  all  chemical 
products  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  simply  an  argument  to  show  that, 
could  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  derive  some  protection  in  this 
way,  there  w^ould  be  additional  returns  from  the  retort  coke  ovens 
and  capitalists  might  be  induced  to  put  up  these  rather  more  expen- 
sive ovens  in  preference  to  the  extravagant  beehive  ovens,  which  nat- 
urally are  less  expensive  to  build ;  but  the  capitalist  must  see,  in  the 
return  of  his  by-products,  sufficient  income  to  induce  him  to  put  up 
the  more  expensive  retort  coke  oven. 

The  Chairman.  Would  our  chemists  be  able  now  to  produce  those 
articles  if  thei'e  is  a  sufficient  protective  tariff  upon  them,  or  is  it 
necessary  for  them  to  make  investigation  and  invention  ? 

Mr.  Pen  NOCK.  Not  at  all.  There  is  no  question  about  it;  abso- 
lutely no  question, 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  coal-tar  colors.  Those,  you  under- 
stand, are  principally  patented,  and  we  could  not  manufacture  them 
here  anyway,  except  the  more  simple  sort;  but  these  are  the  inter- 
mediate' products  which  are  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty 
and  go  directly  to  the  dyer,  which  he  can  use  in  the  development  of 
colors,  and  they  all  practically  appear  under  that  paragraph  524. 

A  number  of  these  that  we  have  petitioned  for  duty  upon  are  intro- 
duced into  this  countrv  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  but  still  a 
number  are  imported  in  very  large  quantities.  I  would  refer  par- 
ticularly to  aniline  oil  and  aniline  salts  and  alizarine.  The  importa- 
tion of  oil  and  aniline  salts  together— they  are  classified  together — 
amounts  to  something  like  $700,000  or  $800,000  a  year  in  value. 
Alizarine,  which  is  made  from  anthracine  as  a  starting  point,  is 
another.  There  are  various  other  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  our  coal-tar  products  in  this  country.  The  importation  amounts 
to  $460,000  f  flr  alizarine  alone. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  speak  of  some  protection.  You  have  not  sug- 
gested any  rate.    What  rate  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Well,  sir,  for  instance:  Among  the  crude  or  pri- 
mary coal-tar  products  we  have  suggested  on  coal  tar  one-half  cent 
Eer  gallon;  pitch,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  gallon;  100  per  cent 
enzol,  which  is  a  starting  point  for  these  intermediate  products,  7 
cents  a  gallon.  The  selling  price  is  from  25  to  30  cents  a  gallon. 
On  90  per  cent  benzol,  which  is  an  intermediate  and  cheaper  grade, 
on  that  we  ask  4  cents  per  gallon.  On  the  crude  or  alloyed  oil,  which 
is  a  cruder  product  still,  containing  not  over  50  or  60  per  cent  of  pure 
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beuzol,  we  ask  4  cents  per  gallon.  Then  on  toluol,  which  is  in  the 
same  chemical  series  as  benzol,  we  ask  8  cents  a  gallon,  because  it  is 
recovered  from  the  crude  oil  in  very  much  less  quantity,  and  it  is 
naturally  more  expensive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  xylol.  Benzol, 
toluol,  and  xylol  all  belong  to  the  same  senes,  all  recovered  from  coal 
tar  by  distillation.  Phenol  and  creosol  are  other  products.  Naphtha- 
lin  is  still  another  product,  a  primary  product,  on  which  we  would 
ask  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Those  are  the  ones  that  we  consider 
primary  coal-tar  products.  They  result  from  one  distillation  of  coal 
tar  by  the  proper  separation  of  the  distillate.  The  second  class,  or 
intermediate  coal-tar  products  for  dyestutfs,  result,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  primary  products  which  I  have 
just  spoken  of.  Among  those  I  would  enumerate  aniline  oil  and  the 
aniline  salts  as  being  first  and  most  important  imported  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hill.  None  is  produced  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Pejs'NOck.  None  now.  I  would  say  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  years  past  to  produce  them,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Hill.  x\.bout  10,000,000  pounds  were  imported  last  year? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  sells  at  the  present  time  for  about  11 
cents;  from  10  to  11  cents  per  pound.  The  aniline  oil  is  the  first 
product  obtained  in  producing  it.  Pure  benzol  is  used.  Nitric  acid 
can  b^  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  and  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  produced  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  aniline  salts  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  raw  materials  which  go  to  produce  aniline  oil 
and  salts  are  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  because  the  base  of  nitric  acid  is  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  that  is  imported  from  Chile.  We  can  get  it  as  cheaply  as  any- 
body can.  The  other  acid  used  in  its  manufacture,  hydrochloric  acid, 
can  "likewise  be  produced  in  this  country  equally  well,  so  that  all  the 
raw  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products  can  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  here  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  this  ractor,  the  difference  in  labor;  and  labor,  I  am  con- 
vinced, does  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  a  great  detriment.  Nevertheless,  we  need  20 
per  cent,  or  sav  about  2  cents  per  pound,  in  the  way  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  tVTiat  is  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  at  8  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  quoted  here  as  the  import  price,  for  aniline  salts? 
What  proportion  of  that  would  be  labor  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  I  should  say  30  to  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  much  cheaper  is  the  raw  material  here  than  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  I^ENNOCK.  I  should  say  that  the  first  raw  material,  which  is 
benzol,  may  be  produced  equally  as  cheap  in  this  country. 

The  other  products,  with  one  exception,  hydrochloric  acid — possi- 
bly it  may  be  produced  in  the  old  country  somewhat  more  cheaply 
than  here — but  the  other  acids  can  not  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  2  cents  a  pound,  or  2J  cents, 
would  promote  the  industry  in  this  country  of  aniline  salts? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Absolutely  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
some  questions.  You  desire  [addressing  witness]  a  duty  placed  on 
the  by-products  of  the  retort  coke  ovens?    That  is  the  purpose? 
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Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  it  a  while  ago,  butJ  will  ask  you  to 
state  it  again.  What  has  been  the  development  of  these  by-product 
coke  ovens  in  this  country  under  free  trade  ?  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
by-product  now? 

Mr.  Pennock.  There  is  no  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  development  in  this  country 
so  far? 

Mr.  Pennock.  As  I  have  stated,  since  1896  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual development,  an  introduction  of  the  by-product  coke  oven  at  the 
present  time  from  300  ovens  to  4,000  ovens. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  amount  of  by-product  is  produced  in  these 
4,000  ovens? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Of  course  the  particular  product  here  considered 
is  tar.  I  should  say  25,000,000  gallons.  That  is  what  the  Semet- 
Solvajr  Company  can  produce  per  annum,  and  we  have  constructed 
one-third  of  the  retort  coke  ovens  of  the  country;  so  I  should  say 
76,000,000  gallons  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  in  the  retort  coke  oven  is  the  principal 
product  manufactured  coke,  or  the  manufactured  by-product? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  chief  product  is  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  it  not  been  claimed  by  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  that  they  could  manufacture  coke  as  cheaply  in  the  retort 
as  in  the  beehive  oven  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  cost  of  producing  coke  in  the  retort  coke  oven 
depends  entirely  upon  the  value  obtained  for  the  by-products.  The 
relative  cost  of  the  beehive  oven  and  the  retort  oven  is  the  same  as 
$2,000  is  to  $5,000  per  oven.  That  is,  the  relation  is  about  that.  To 
overcome  that  great  difference  in  the  cost  something  must  be  obtained 
for  the  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  the  prospectus  issued  from  time  to  time 
bv  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  to  induce  manufacturers  to  put  their 
plant  up,  have  they  not  held  out  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  can 
produce  coke  cheaper  and  at  less  original  cost  in  the  retort  coke  oven 
than  in  the  beehive  oven  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir  ;*  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  natural  tendency  would  be,  if  your 
statements  are  correct,  to  induce  the  manufacturer  to  put  up  the 
retort  coke  oven,  even  if  there  is  no  protection,  if  under  the  present 
conditions  you  can  produce  cheaper* 

Mr.  Pennock.  The  development  of  the  retort  coke  oven  has  fallen 
off  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand 
in  this  country  for  your  by-product;  is  not  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Pennock.  We  have  at  the  present  time  some  500,000  gallons 
of  benzol  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  reason  that  your  product  has  fallen  off 
is  that  you  have  not  found  a  market  in  this  country,  and  up  to  this 
time  you  have  a  product  that  fully  supplies  the  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Under  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  a  tariff  duty  on  your  by-product  would 
not  that  to  that  extent  retard  the  chemical  manufacturers  of  this 
country  by  increasing  the  cost  of  their  materials  ? 
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Mr.  Pennock.  Referring  to  aniline  and  alizarin  salts,  one  would 
naturally  think  tjiat  the  cost  of  those  salts  would  be  slightly  in- 
creased to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  away  from 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Instead  of  developing  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  at  home  we  would  retard  the  aevelopment  of  the  product  by 
putting  a  tariff  duty  on  this  by-product  which  we  have  already 
developed  in  excess  of  the  home  market  without  any  dutj^  on  it  at  all  t 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  are  so  manv  articles — aniline, 
alizarin,  and  a  number  of  others — which  are  produced  from  benzol, 
and  that  it  would  develop  an  industry  and  that  it  would  further 
lead  to  a  greater  return  to  the  owners  of  the  by-product  ovens. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  grant  you  that  if  we  put  a  duty  on  the  by- 
product of  the  retort  ovens  that  it  would  put  a  profit  m  the  pocket 
of  the  manufacturer. 

A  while  ago  you  stated  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  increase  the 
development  of  the  chemical  manufactures  in  this  country.  I  want 
to  know  if  we  put  a  tariff  on  this  by-product  that  is  now  on  the 
free  list  if  we  would  not  retard  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  from 
these  coal-tar  products  rather  than  advance  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pennock.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  these  chemicals  are  not 
produced  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  mcrease  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
by  putting  a  duty  on  the  coal-tar  products,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  retard  their  manu- 
facture and  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemical  products? 

Mr.  Pennock.  It  would  naturally  keep  out  of  this  country  a  good 
deal  of  the  oversurplus  of  this  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nitrates  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  put  a  tariff  on  the  coal-tar  products  manu- 
factured from  nitrates  to  that  extent  you  would  raise  the  cost  of  all 
nitrates  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pennock.  There  are  no  nitrates  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Of  course  the  raw  material,  nitrate  of  soda,  enters  somewhat  into 
their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  merely  a  raw  material  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  aniline  and  alizarin,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  all  on  the  free  list  now  ? 

Mr.  Pennqck.  Yes,  sir;  and  remain  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer by  putting  a  tax  on  his  raw  material  when  he  can  only 
compete  with  the  world  by  putting  the  product  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Pennock.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  Not  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer. The  only  possibility  of  increasing  the  cost  to  anyone  is  the 
user  of  aniline  salts  and  alizarin,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  in  time 
that  would  be  increased.  It  must  be  done  temporarily  until  the 
infant  industry  of  this  country  is  well  established. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  fact  is  you  have  developed  your  retort 
oven  to  the  full  extent  that  the  country  is  able  to  consume  your  by- 
product already. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  is  a  gradual  consumption  of  all 
raw  materials,  particularly  ammonia  sulpnate.  There  has  been  very 
little  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more.  All  the  other  by-products  are  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  benzol,  at  the  present 
time.  The  price  of  ammonia  sulphate  still  keeps  up  no  matter  how 
much  is  produced  in  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  returns 
that  the  owners  of  the  retort  coke  ovens  get. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  should  put  a  duty 
on  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  made  from  the  coal-tar  by- 
products? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  mineral  substance  which  enters 
simply  in  the  production.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  commercial  term  ap- 
plied to  benzol. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  duty  on  benzol;  you  ask  for  a 
duty  on  aniline  salts  and  alizarin  oil? 

Mr.  Pennock.  We  do  ask  for  a  duty  on  benzol,  because  there  is  a 
large  importation  of  it  at  the  present  time,  and  then  the  question  of 
freight  enters  so  into  these  articles  that  are  now  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Take  the  cotton  ships  returning  from  England 
and  Germany.  Take  the  cotton  ships  returning  from  Liverpool,  and 
they  will  bring  goods  to  this  country  at  a  lower  price,  freight  rate, 
than  we  can  ship  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  or 
it  can  be  brought  from  England  to  Boston  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  all  water,  both  water  rates. 
So  the  question  of  freight  rates  enters  into  the  subject  and  to  offset 
that  we  would  like  some  protection.  I  simply  mention  that  as  a 
reason  for  giving  us  a  little  something  on  these  raw  materials.  We 
do  not  know  what  may  develop. 

Mr.  Needham.  As  1  understand,  the  demoralization  of  the  market 
is  not  because  of  the  excess  of  production,  but  because  of  the  excess 
of  importation  which,  added  to  the  production  here,  has  made  a 
surplus? 

Mr.  Pennock.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  if  it  were  confined  to  what  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  there  would  not  be  an  excess  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  In  the  potential  value  of  the  tar  there  is 
material  which  we  have  not  begun  to  recover  because  there  is  no 
market.  If  we  could  have  protection  on  benzol  a  lange  amount  of 
the  substance  that  is  in  the  tar  would  be  recovered  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  the  freight  rates  affect  you.  Is 
not  the  freight  rate  from  foreign  countries  really  in  your  favor; 
they  have  a  greater  freight  rate  than  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Pennock.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  internal  rates  throughout  the 
country  it  is  a  different  matter.  On  these  return  steamers  that  go  to 
England  loaded  with  cotton  from  New  Orleans  the  freight  rate  is 
lower  than  it  is  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  applies  to  the  coast  line,  but  not  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country? 
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Mr.  Pbnnock.  No,  sir ;  not  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  - 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  vou  secure  the  duty  for  which  you  are  asking,'  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products,  as  contemplated,  would  not 
the  basic  substance  that  Mr.  Queeny  was  speaking  of  be  a  part  of 
your  process? 

Mr.  Pennock.  It  would  naturally  result  in  that  process  in  the 
years  to  come.  That  is  a  complicated  chemical  which  requires  refined 
manufacture  and  would  come  from  these  intermediate  products. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  given  by  him  why  the  basic  substances 
were  not  produced  was  because  there  was  none  of  these  coal-tar 
products  manufactured.  If  we  begin  the  manufacture  which  you  con- 
template then  the  substances  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Pennock.  Certainly. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HE .  FBEDERICE  W.  BROOKS,  REFRESENTINO 
ROESSLER  &  HASSLACHER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  TORE, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  have  filed  a  brief  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
which,  I  think,  presents  the  subject  as  fully  as  we  desire  to  do,  and 
we  desire  to  make  no  further  presentation  of  the  matter  at  this  time, 
with  the  committee's  permission. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooks  follows: 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacheb  Chemical  Co., 

New  York,  November  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Uea/n%, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D»  C. 

Sib:  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  colors,  enamels,  fluxes,  and 
similar  articles  used  in  the  glass,  enamel  ware,  and  similar  industries,  with  an 
office  at  No.  100  William  street,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New 
York,  and  with  works  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  this  occupation  for  many  years  past.  We  address  you  with  a 
view  of  making  more  certain  the  protection  to  which  as  American  manufac- 
turere  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled. 

You  will  find  under  paragraph  54  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  a  pro- 
▼ision  for  vermilion  red  and  other  colors  not  containing  quicksilver,  but 
made  of  lead  or  containing  lead.  5  cents  per  pound,  and  which  undoubtedly  was 
intended  to  cover  vermilion  red  and  other  similar  colors,  but  which  it  is  now 
contended  in  the  Federal  courts  should  apply  to  the  ceramic  colors  which  we 
make  and  which  are  different  in  every  way  from  vermilion  red  and  colors  of 
that  kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost  common  knowledge  that  vermilion  red 
and  such  colors  as  are  ordinarily  applied  with  a  brush  and  which  contain  a 
drier  or  something  of  that  kind  are  completed  as  soon  as  applied,  while  ceramic 
colors  have  to  be  fired  in  order  to  bring  out  the  necessary  shade  and  effect, 
and  moreover  require  the  addition  of  a  flux  to  them  before  they  can  be  applied 
and  fired. 

An  insiiection  of  paragraph  58  of  this  tariff  act  of  1S07  shows  a  provision  for 
colors  which  evidently  was  intended  by  Conpi'ess  to  impose  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  on  importetl  goods  brought  in  to  compote  with  ours,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  litigation  during  tlio  past  few  years  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
goods  such  as  we  make  should  pay  this  duty  of  30  i)er  cent  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 58  or  whether  they  can  come  in  under  the  provision  of  5  cents  per  pound 
under  paragraph  54;  This  specific  duty  is  very  well  when  applied  to  the  ordi- 
narj'  colors,  such  as  imitations  of  genuine  vermilion,  called  vermlllonetts,  where 
lead  Is  the  main  base  and  colored  with  coal-tar  dyes,  but  it  Is  not  sutflcient 
protection  when  applied  to  the  kind  of  colors  which  we  make,  made  from  the 
more  expensive  metallic  oxides  like  selenium  and  uranium,  and  certain  effects 
are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals — ^silver,  gold,  and  platinum — 
and  will  average  about  $5  to  $6  per  pound. 
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It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  impose 
such  low  duties  as  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  54  on  the  class  of  articles 
made  by  us,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  making  more  specific  in  the  new  tariff 
act  a  duty  to  be  applied  to  such  goods  as  we  manufacture  that  we  have 
addressed  this  communication  to  you. 

It  may  be  further  added  that  the  goods  which  we  manufacture  are  the  raw 
materials  used  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  earthenware,  china  and  glass- 
ware, and  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  have  domestic  manufacturers  of  such 
raw  materials  whose  product  can  compete  with  that  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, in  order  that  the  domestic  product  may  keep  down  an  unreasonable  price 
for  the  foreign  product. 

To  settle  any  possible  controversy  as  to  the  duty  on  the  ceramic  colors,  etc., 
by  proper  legislation  in  the  next  tariff  act,  we  ask  that  this  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

Paragraph  54  is  limited  to  colors  which  are  "  dry  or  ground  In  oil  or  water," 
and  such  colors  are  manifestly  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  in  which  we 
are  interested.  Such  colors  as  vermilion  red  are  applied  with  a  brush  to  cover 
large  surfaces,  and  with  no  Idea  of  carrying  out  any  artistic  design  or  decora- 
tion. Their  price  indicates  that  they  are  composed  of  ordinary  materials,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied  indicates  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Ceramic  colors  in  which  we  are  interested  are  principally  metallic  oxides  con- 
taining soft  fluxes,  which  have  to  be  fired  when  applied  to  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  used.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  color,  and  when  melted  become 
fixed. 

The  degree  of  heat  which  Is  applied  in  such  cases  ranges  from  900°  to  3,000**  F., 
and  the  particular  shade  desired  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  temper- 
ature applied,  and  in  some  castas  the  duration  of  the  fusing  process.  The  fluxes 
used  are  either  borates,  silicates  of  soda,  potash  of  lead.  Lead  as  a  flux  Is  used 
in  some  instances,  where  coloring  Is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  enamel  colors  are  borates  or  silicates.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ceramic  colors  are  a  series  by  themselves  and  are  very 
different  in  every  way  from  common  paints.  For  these  reasons  there  should 
be  a  specific  provision  in  the  tariff  act  to  be  enacted  for  these  ceramic  colors, 
and  we  therefore  suggest  that  the  following  paragraph  be  enacted  to  determine 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied  to  such  articles  when  imported,  namely : 

"  Colors,  color  bodies,  stains,  glazes,  enamels,  and  fluxes,  used  or  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic,  enameled,  and  glass  articles,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

It  would  seem  from  the  light  of  experience  that  a  tariff  provision  such  as  that 
suggested  would  not  only  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied 
to  these  manufactures  in  which  we  are  interested,  but  would  give  to  us,  as 
domestic  manufacturers,  the  protection  to  which  we  believe  we  are  entitled 
and  which  we  have  reason  to  think  your  committee  will  cheerfully  award  to  us. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  the  30  per  cent  which  it  was 
Intended  we  should  have  under  the  present  act  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  us  against  the  foreign  competition  and  to  encourage  this  home 
industry. 

We  believe  our  claim  is  a  just  one  and  should  receive  very  favorable  consid- 
eration at  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Roessleb  &  Hasslacheb  Chemical  Co. 
Jacob  IIasslacheb,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HENRY  HOWARD,  CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE,  MANTTFACTXTRING  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  an  organization  of  chemists? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  card  which  gives  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  association : 

Members  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemicis^  Association  of  the  United 
States. — The  Ammonia  Company,  Baltimore  Chrome  Works,  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  Baugh  &  Sons  Company,  Chicago 
Chemical  Company,  Cochrane  Chemical  Company,  Columbia  Chem- 
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ical    Company,    Chas.    Cooper   &    Co,    Davidson    Chemical    Com- 

Eany,  General  Chemical  Company,  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
[udson  River  Aniline  Color  Works,  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co., 
Martin  Kalbfleisch  Chemical  Company,  Lazaretto  Guano  Com- 
lany,  Charles  Lenniff  &  Co.,  W.  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  Merrimac 
"  lemical  Company,  Jas.  L.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Nichols  Chemical  Com- 

nj,  Pennsylvama  Salt  Company,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Powers  & 

eightman,  Rosengarten  &  Sons,  Rmnford  Chemical  Works,  T.  P. 
Shepherd  &  Co.,  Solvay  Process  Company,  Tartar  Chemical  Com- 
pany, A.  L.  Thomsen,  Malinckrodt  Chemical  Company,  New  York 
Quinine  and  Chemical  Works,  The  Kalion  Chemical  Company,  B.  P. 
Clapp  Ammonia  Company,  Mutual  Chemical  Company,  United  Zinc 
and  Chemical  Company,  Passaic  Chemical  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  requested  to  come  here  and  present 
the  matter  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  This  matter  has  not  been  brought  up  before  the  asso- 
ciation. We  did  not  know  that  this  hearing  was  coming  on  as  early 
as  this,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  present  any  argument  now,  but 
will  present  a  brief  before  the  4th  of  December,  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  time  limit. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  have  the  hearings  all 
closed  by  that  time  so  that  they  can  print  the  results  and  have  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  oral  argument  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  may  have  permission  to 
file  a  further  statement  giving  certain  details? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Please  be  as  prompt  as  you  can,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  statements  must  be  filed  before  the  close  of 
the  hearings.  I  want  to  say  that  the  more  promptly  the  statements 
are  filed  the  more  thoroughly  the  committee  will  examine  them  be- 
cause they  will  have  more  time. 

STATEICENT  OF  DR.  A.  SPSINOER,  REPRESENTING  ALEX  FRIES  & 
BRO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  will  only  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  I 
come  here  to  request  that  the  existing  duties  on  ethers,  esters,  es- 
sences, essential  oils,  flavors,  sugar,  coloring,  caramel,  and  acids  be 
not  changed. 

We  here  in  the  United  States,  unless  protected  by  a  tariff,  can  not 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  these  articles  for  two  most 
powerful  reasons.  ' 

First,  on  alcohol  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  ethers,  extracts,  flavors,  etc.,  both  as  part  and  solvent,  there  is 
imposed  in  this  country  an  enormous  tax,  far  in  excess  of  those  exist- 
ing in  other  countries. 

The  second  reason,  and  perhaps  the  more  cogent  one,  is  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  to  employees.  In  the  chemical  manufacturing 
line,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  character  thereof,  more  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  possible  to  obtam  all  the  employees  required  absolutely 
free  from  all  remuneration.  Graduates  from  universities,  technical 
and  secondary  schools,  willingly  offer  their  services  as  apprentices 
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in  the  hope  that  the  experience  gained  will  compensate  for  the  salary 
forgone. 

In  this  country  the  apprenticeship  system  neither  obtains  nor  is 
considered  desirable.  The  employees  are  paid  high  salaries,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  risks  assumed. 

A  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  would  mean  the  importation  from 
abroad  of  all  ethers,  essences,  extracts,  flavors,  etc.,  used  in  this 
country,  and  the  effacement  of  the  home  manufacturers  now  giving 
employment  to  numerous  employees. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  the  duty  on  butyric  acid  is  25  per  cent. 
On  ethers — that  is,  the  compound  of  ethers,  esters,  etc. — it  is  $1  per 
pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  On  alcohol  amylic,  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound.  On  alcohol  for  flavoring  perfumes,  etc.,  60  cents 
per  pound,  plus  45  per  cent.  On  cognac  oil  and  fruit  ethers  it  is 
$2  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  On  coloring  for  brandy, 
wine,  h^r,  or  other  liquids  it  is  50  per  cent.  On  fruit  ethers,  oils,  or 
essences,  $2  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value. 
That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  showing  the 
difference  in  labor  here  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  cost  of  labor,  especially  in  this  line,  is  prac- 
tically nil  on  the  other  side.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  chemists  just  graduating  from  the  uiiiversities  who  are 
very  anxious  to  get  into  these  factories  who  are  willing,  on  account 
of  the  experience  to  be  gained,  to  charge  absolutely  nothing.  I  know 
that  they  get  all  the  labor  they  require  except  for  the  most  menial 
jobs.  On  this  side  no  difference  how  young  the  graduate  is,  pro- 
vided he  has  the  slightest  experience,  he  charges  auite  a  respectable 
amount,  and  it  certainly  amounts  to  a  couple  of  dollars  a  day  even 
with  little  or  no  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  one  reason 
why  this  duty  should  be  maintained  was  the  high  tax  on  alcohol  in 
this  country.  Could  you  not  manufacture  these  articles  out  of 
denatured  alcohol? 

Mr.  Springer.  It  is  not  allowed.    It  is  expressly  forbidden. 
•     Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  are  required  to  pay  the  full  duty? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  sir;  on  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  European  countries  where  they  have  a 
tax  on  alcohol  do  they  exempt  these  products  from  the  tax? 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  something  I  can  not  answer;  but  the  tax 
on  alcohol  would  be  far  less  than  what  we  pay  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  recall  what  the  tax  on  pure  alcohol  is? 

Mr.  Springer.  Two  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  do  not  know.  In  most  places  it  is  free  absolutely. 
There  is  an  import  dutj,  but  there  is  no  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  only  denatured  alcohol  that  is  free? 

Mr.  Springer.  On  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  tax  is  so  small  that  it  really  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. Take  Germany,  for  instance,  and  the  idea  with  Germany  is  to 
use  as  much  alcohol  as  it  possibly  can  in  order  to  protect  the  sugar 
industry,  which  they  are  gradually  losing,  and  they  want  to  convert 
sugar  into  alcohol,  so  that  if  they  lost  the  American  sugar  trade  they 
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will  still  have  use  for  the  alcohol.  Therefore,  Germany  would  be  the 
last  country  in  the  world  to  favor  a  heavy  tax. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  what  the  tax  is  on  alcohol  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir.     I  know  it  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  fiffures  showing  what  the  cost  of 
labor  is  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try ?     You  have  not  prepared  any  figures  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  know  they  are  very  small. 
There  is  one  firm  which  I  just  happened  to  think  of  which  has  given 
the  amounts  they  pay  their  employees  and  where  it  runs  to  30,  40,  or 
50  cents  we  pay  about  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  any  figures  that  would  advise 
the  committee  as  to  the  exact  information  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  GEOEOE  E.  BOWEE,  PEESEDENT  HENKT 
BOWEE  CHEMICAL  MANUEACTirEINO  COMPANY,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  will  state  that  the  articles  in  which  my  company  is 
interested  are  not  protected  by  patents  on  any  secret  process.  All  of 
the  chemical  processes  and  reactions  are  matters  of  general  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  world,  and  any  success  we  may  have  had  is  due 
to  our  chemical  skill  and  to  the  protective  tariff  of  which  we  have 
had  the  advantag;e  throughout  our  career.  The  Dingley  bill  is  in  a 
great  measure  satisfactory  to  us. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  take  up  the  articles  in  which  I  am 
interested  in  the  order  in  which  thejr  appear  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

Paragraph  1,  the  fifth  line,  chromic  acid,  we  would  advocate  that 
the  duty  be  retained  at  3  cents  per  pound,  inasmuch  as  it  should  be 
lo^cally  so  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  62  and  74,  to  which  I  will 
refer  later.  As  to  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  argument  can  be  better  made  by  those  who 
are  more  largely  interested,  Mr.  Howard,  who  has  just  been  before 
you,  being  one  of  those. 

Paragraph  5,  ammonia,  we  should  advocate  that  the  duty  on  sul- 

fhate  of  ammonia  be  retained  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
t  is  in  a  measure  protective.  There  was  32,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  How  many  tons? 

Mr.  Bower.  Thirty-two  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  include  all  ammonia  in  that? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  We  do  not  ask  a 
change;  we  merely  ask  that  the  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  be 
retained. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  very 
small,  as  I  notice. 

Mr.  BowEB.  That  is  a  medicinal  drug. 

We  would  like  to  have  taken  from  the  "  index,"  as  we  express  it, 
and  have  specifically  mentioned  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia,  which 
has  been  placed  under  paragraph  3  as  a  chemical  compound  and  sub- 
ject to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    We  would  suggest  that  the  liquid 
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anhydrous  ammonia  should  be  included  here  at  a  specific  rate.  The 
English  price  of  the  liquid  is  10  pence  at  London.  Our  price  at  point 
of  production  is  25  cents  per  pound.  We  would  like  to  see  a  specific 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Now  it  is  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph 
3,  under  "  Chemical  compounds  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  it  specifically  named? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1907  we  imported  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  in  1906  the  imports  amounted  to  18,000,000  pounds. 
The  price  was  the  same  both  years.     Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  due  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ers.   Possibly  they  were  able  to  buy  more  fertilizer. 

Proceeding  with  paragraph  5,  we  would  ask  in  addition  to  anhy- 
drous ammonia  that  aqua  ammonia  be  specifically  mentioned  at  a 
specific  rate  and  the  duty  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  ammonia  con- 
tained. Aqua  ammonia,  water  of  ammonia,  being  a  solution  of 
ammonia  gas  and  being  commercially  handled  in  varying  strengths, 
the  manufacturer's  standard  would  be  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
contained.  There  are  tables  that  have  been  prepared  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  are  available  to  readily  show  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
in  each  varying  strength  of  aqua  ammonia.  If  anhydrous  ammonia 
gas  be  at  5  cents  per  pound,  NH3,  which  is  the  chemical  symbol  for 
ammonia  in  aqua  ammonia,  we  would  suggest  it  should  be  5  cents 
per  pound  for  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  aqua  ammonia. 

I  pass  now  to  paragraphs  45,  48,  50,  and  54.  We  are  merely  inter- 
ested in  them,  as  the  manufacturers  of  these  materials  are  consumers 
of  our  products.  The  duties  that  have  been  placed  upon  blues, 
chromium  colors,  orange  mineral,  vermilion  red,  etc.,  are  based  upon 
the  duties  that  these  people's  raw  materials  are  subject  to,  these  raw 
materials  being  our  articles  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  to  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir ;  we  would  like  to  have  the  duty  retained.  As 
to  paragraph  62  and  paragraph  74,  bichromate  and  chromate  of 
potash  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  while  the  duty 
on  bichromate  and  chromate  of  soda  is  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  we  not  make  the  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  retort  coke  oven  people  are  the  ones  to  solve  that 
problem,  and  I  think  they  ultimately  will.  We  not  only  should  make 
the  65,000,000  pounds  of  sulphate  01  ammonia,  but  we  should  displace 
the  nitrate  of  soda  which  comes  from  South  America  and  goes  into 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  "  ultimately,"  but  why  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  not  the  ammonia  product  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  change  in  the  duty  would  not  affect  this  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir.  The  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  about 
compensatory  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  freight. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  have  not  the  ammonia  product? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  several  reasons.  There  is  a  great  waste 
that  goes  off  from  the  coke,  as  you  know. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Ammonia  is  not  one  of  the  things  manufactured  from 
coal  tar? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir.  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  industry  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  soda  is  an  old  one  in  this  country,  f otmded 
prior  to  1845  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Jesse  Tyson,  and  while  it  is  not  an 
article  of  great  importance,  of  course  it  is  of  importance  to  those 
who  are  interested  m  it.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  retained 
as  it  is. 

Paragraph  66,  prussiate  of  potash,  4  cents  per  pound  for  the 
yellow.  We  are  not  interested  m  the  red;  in  fact,  I  think  there  is 
no  red  made  in  the  United  States  at  present.  During  the  days  of 
the  Wilson  bill  this  article  was  subject  onljr  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
and  the  importations  came  over  here  and  wiped  out  pretty  nearly  all 
the  surplus  we  had  accumulated  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  as  to  cyanide  of 
potassium  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  cyanide  of  potassium. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  paragraph  74  in  connection  with  paragraph 
62. 

Chromite  of  soda  is  subject  to  25  per  cent  duty  as  a  chemical  com- 
pound under  paragraph  8,  which  is  not  protective.  We  have  three 
times  tried  to  manufacture  it  and  three  times  we  have  had  to  stop 
with  a  bad  balance  on  our  ledger.  We  lost  money  every  time,  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  depression  of  the  price  abroad  rendered 
the  duty  le&s  being  levied  at  an  ad  valorem  rate.  We  take  it  that  it  is 
worth  about  80  per  cent  in  efficiency  of  prussiate  of  potash,  so  that  if 
the  potash  duty  is  4  cents  a  pound  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
duty  on  soda  say  3^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  prepared  and  have  our  plant  ready 
to  manufacture  the  article  at  any  time  that  we  can  see  a  profit.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible. 

As  to  sulphide  of  soda  in  para^aph  76  we  would  ask  to  have  that 
retained  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  with  the  amendment  that  it  be  appli- 
cable to  crystal  sulphide,  not  the  concentrated  or  fused,  which  nas 
double  strength  and  in  fact  double  the  value  of  the  crystal. 

There  is  one  article  that  is  not  specifically  mentioned  that  has  be- 
come one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  chemical  industry — 
tetrachloride  of  tin,  and  we  would  ask  that  a  paragraph  such  as  this 
be  inserted  in  the  bill  to  be  prepared : 

Tetrachloride  of  tin,  liquid  anhydrous — 

It  is  liquid  free  of  water — 

crystallized  or  amorphous,  or  in  solution,  6  cents  per  pound  of  anhydrous 
tetrachloride  contained. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  under  paragraph  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  article  cost  imported  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  costs  now  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  about  21  cents 
per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  subject  to  25  per  cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  reason  why  you 
think  the  duty  should  be  increased,  besides  your  general  statement? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Merely  tlie  fact  that  the  material  does  come  in  and  is 
in  competition  with  the  American  stuff  right  along. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  very  small.  It  is  not  a  very  large  article  of 
very  great  importance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  have  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  some  facts  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ask  leave  to  file  a  written  brief, 
giving  you  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  possibly  want.  I 
merely  wanted  to  make  this  verbal  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  part  of  this  material  is  already  manufactured 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  manufacture  all  of  the  articles  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  success- 
fully under  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  reason  can  you  assign  why  we  should  in- 
crease the  tariff? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  could  make  more  if  we  could  secure  more  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  your  industry  that 
you  desire  the  increase,  but  it  is  purely  a  question  of  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  the  duty  you  suggest  would  be  prohib- 
itive? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  vou  expect  the  Government  to  derive 
any  revenue  if  you  have  prohibitive  duties? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  subject  to  the  tariff 
that  have  to  be  imported.  There  is  no  necessity  of  importing  things 
that  we  can  make  here,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  CHABLES  EVANS,  BEPBESENTINO  GABTEB 
&  SCATTEBOOOD,  MANUPACTUBINO  CHEMISTS,  PHUADEL- 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Evans.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  send. in 
my  brief.  Paragraph  66  of  Schedule  A,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
is  the  only  subject  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  We  would  like,  if  it  is 
thought  best  in  your  good  judgment,  that  the  present  duty  be  re- 
tained, 4  cents  a  pound  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  My  grand- 
father started  in  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1834,  and  we  are  to-day 
the  largest  makers  of  prussiate  of  potash,  producing  about  1,300 
tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  red  potash  is  about  871 
per  cent  and  on  yellow  potash  39  per  cent? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  of  red  potash  amounted  to  56,000 
pounds  in  1907  and  the  imports  of  yellow  potash  1,500,000  pounds. 
Which  is  used  the  most? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  red  has  fallen  to  a  very  small  figure.  The  yellow 
is  much  the  more  important  salt.    With  your  permission,  I  want  to 
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explain  the  difference  in  the  manufacture  on  this  side  and  on  the  other 
side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is 
produced  entirely  from  gas,,  with  the  exception  of  a  recent  factory  in 
Scotland.  In  the  purincation  of  the  gas — and  this  has  lately  been 
going  on  more  in  Scotland  and  England  and  in  some  of  the  German 
factories — ^there  is  found  a  substance  which  can  be  scraped  up  and  is 
sold.  There  is  not  enough  of  that  article  to  supply  the  needs  in  an 
ordinary  year  of  business.  We  have  not  been  able  to  run  during  the 
present  year,  we  have  been  shut  down  for  that  period  of  time,  owing 
to  the  conditions  which  have  affected  every  one.  I  think  that  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  hard  times  the  Germans  worldng  off  this 
grade  of  stuff,  which  is  really  a  by-product  with  them,  can  ship  their 
stuff  over  here  and  preserve  their  own  market  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  when  times  are  good  it  requires  our  aid  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  manufacturers. 

We  have  thought  our  industry  was  of  some  value  to  the  United 
States  from  the  fact  that  we  use  about  9,000  tons  of  waste  scrap 
leather.  That  is  of  very  little  value  to  anyone  else  except  ourselves 
and  used  to  be  burned  under  the  boilers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  unclassified  schedule,  with 
regard  to  potash.  That  comes  in  under  the  25  per  cent  clause,  which 
makes  it  very  diflScult,  and  I  think  that,  too,  might  be  mentioned 
here.  The  chief  users  of  our  product  are  the  paint  makers,  w^ho  use 
the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  m  the  manufacture  of  blues  and  greens, 
and  because  they  are  doing  well  in  this  country  some  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  coming  into  the  United  States  to 
get  the  benefit  of  our  duties. 

I  would  be  very  rfad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  PLATIT,  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  desire  to  speak  in  regard  to  medicinal  chemicals 
which  come  under  a  number  of  paragraphs. 

In  order  to  justify  my  appearance  here,  I  beg  to  sav  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  businass  in  New  York  City  for 
the  last  thirty-six  years.  The  firm  of  which  I  am  the  senior  partner 
are  wholesale  druggists,  manufacturing  pharmacists,  manufacturing 
chemists,  importers,  manufacturing  perrumers,  and  if  you  mention 
the  four  largest  houses  in  our  line  in  this  country  you  have  to  men- 
tion mine.    I  state  this  simply  to  qualify  myself. 

The  act  under  which  the  import  duties  are  now  being  collected  is 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to 
encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States."  As  far  as  medicinal 
chemicals  are  concerned,  that  title  is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  it  does  not  encourage  the  manu- 
factures. The  amount  of  tariff  derived  under  the  present  law  is 
absolutely  nil  in  comparison  to  the  consumption  of  medicinal  chem- 
icals in  the  United  States.  The  duties  are  mainly  prohibitive.  The 
general  duty  on  chemicals  is,  as  you  know,  25  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  revenue  do  you  think  a  tariff  act  should 
provide  over  the  expenses  of  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  PiiAXJT.  I  am  speaking  of  the  revenue  derived  from  these  par- 
ticular articles  of  merchandise ;  it  is  almost  nil. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  idea  as  to  how  much  revenue  you 
think  should  be  provided  by  a  proper  tariff  act  over  the  expenses  of 
the  Government* 

Mr.  Plaut.  That  is  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
to  decide. 

The  Chairmax.  Then  we  will  not  spend  much  time  on  that. 

Mr.  PiiAUT.  The  duties  in  this  schedule  are  practically  those  of  the 
tariff  of  1885.  During  these  twenty-five  years  conditions  have 
chang^ed  very  much,  and  what  was  good  and  proper  for  the  trade 
then  is  not  at  present.  The  industry  of  the  United  States  in  me- 
dicinal chemicals  has  not  prospered  under  this  tariff,  except  in  a 
financial  way.  There  are  to-day  no  more  medicinal  chemists,  and 
the  number  of  articles  they  manufacture  has  not  increased.  Chem- 
ical science  has  made  tremendous  progress,  but  we  have  remained 
still  because,  as  the  leader  has  told  me,  they  sell  all  the  goods  they 
can  produce.  They  sell  them  at  a  satisfactory  price,  and  they  per- 
mit other  nations  to  go  ahead  and  make  inventions  and  encourage 
the  industry.  If  these,  gentlemen,  representing  the  25  per  cent  were 
to  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent — ^that  is  the  purpose  of  my  argument — 
it  would  prevent  the  domestic  manufacturers  from  fixing  an  arbi- 
trary price  on  their  product  as  they  do  now,  and  with  a  15  per  cent 
rate  or  duty  there  would  still  be  more  than  an  ample  allowance  for 
any  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  in  the  cost  of  appliances  and 
apparatus.  It  would  prevent  them  from  arbitrariljr  fixing  their 
prices,  which  in  too  many  cases  are  extortionate,  and  in  many  cases 
their  prices  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  production.  For 
^   instance,  we  are  manufacturers  of  bismuth  and  other  salts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cover  the  whole  chemical  schedule? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  am  speaking  of  the  medicinal  chemicals  which  pay 
25  per  cent.  When  bismuth  metal  sold  at  5  shillings  a  pound  the  price 
of  the  subnitrate  in  this  country  was  $2.  To-day  bismuth  metal  sells 
at  6  shillings  and  6  pence ;  and  because  of  a  disagreement  and  trade 
work,  the  price  is  down  to  $1.50.  I  cite  that  merely  to  illustrate  that 
the  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  such  that  they  can  do  as  they  please,  and 
the  trade,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it — those  of  my  persuasion,  my 
political  persuasion — chafe  under  the  tyranny  of  the  manufacturers 
of  pharmaceutical  chemicals.  We  are  particularly  prohibited  from 
importing  any  of  the  leading  products  which  they  make,  and  I  advo- 
cate a  reduction  in  this  general  phrase — ^you  will  find  it  in  a  number 
of  parts  of  the  act — ^to  15  per  cent,  for  that  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
ample  protection.  You  see,  a  chemical  factory  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  located  away  from  centers  of  population,  where  ground  is  cheap. 
The  ideal  chemical  factory  is  a  1 -story  cement  structure.  I  would 
also  say  that  the  wages  paid  are  very  low.  They  do  not  average  $2 
a  day  for  all  employees  of  a  chemical  factory ;  in  fact,  the  labor  ele- 
ment, the  cost  of  wages,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material.  • 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  when  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  being  made  up,  in  1894? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  did  not,  but  I  drafted  the  chemical  schedule,  the 
schedule  of  medicinal  chemicals,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Dalzeij>.  The  duty  was  the  same  in  that  bill  as  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  when  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee  I  did  not  recognize  my  own  child. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Do  you  say  that  the  duty  is  the  same  now  as  in  the 
act  of  1885? 

Mr.  Plaut.  1883  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  40  per  cent,  so  it  has  been  the  same 
in  every  tariff  bill  that  has  been  made— 1883, 1890, 1894,  and  1897? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  say,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
about  time  it  was  changed.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  such  as  I  advo- 
cate, would  also  prevent  undervaluations  absolutely.  You  see,  in 
this  line,  specific  duties,  which  are  the  ideal  duties,  are  impossible. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  book  as  big  as  a  dictionary,  almost,  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  articles,  so  we  therefore  have  to  have  ad  valorem 
duties.  But  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  would  absolutely 
exclude  all  undervaluations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  exclude  all 
undervaluations,  if  it  is  accepted,  any  more  than  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Plaut.  It  would  prevent  American  manufacturers  from  ad- 
vancing their  prices  more  than  15  per  cent  above  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Chairalan.  Of  course  that  would  apply  under  greater  compe- 
tition or  more  close  competition. 

Mr.  Plaut.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  closer  com- 
petition. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  more  you  make  it  an  object  for  the  goods 
to  come  in,  the  more  the  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Plaut.  There  would  be  no  object  in  bringing  goods  into  this 
country  if  they  can  be  bought  here  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  their  conscience  has 
been  stretched  upon  one  price,  that  it  could  be  done  upon  another. 
Of  course,  I  am  only  speaKing  in  this  manner  with  reference  to  your 
remarks  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty.  If  properly  protected,  the 
less  the  incentive  to  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Plaut.  In  reply  to  that;  let  us  assume  that  the  article  is 
wanted  at  New  York,  and  under  a  reduction  of  duty  to  15  per  cent. 
The  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent  would  amount  to  1^  per  cent. 
Even  a  man  with  a  very  elastic  conscience  is  not  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  conviction  in  court  for  that  1^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  certainly  would  stretch  his  conscience  as 
much  for  $1,000  as  for  $10,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  If  it  were  the  average  human  being.  I  would  answer 
that  in  the  aflSrmative.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  tnis  attitude  upon 
your  part,  for  it  reminds  me  of  the  average  customs  official  who  looks 
upon  an  importer  as  a  criminal. 

Mr:  BouTELL.  This  15  per  cent  applies  to  manufactured  perfum- 
ery, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir;  to  medicinal  chemicals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  manufacture  perfumery,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Among  other  things ;  but  I  am  not  asking  for  any  re- 
duction with  respect  to  perfumery. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  15  per  cent  does  not  apply  to  al- 
cohol? 

Mr.  Plaut.  By  no  means.  As  long  as  we  have  the  present  high 
tax  on  alcohol  the  tax  on  perfumery  and  medicinals  can  not  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  this  reduction  make  the  article  cheaper  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Decidedly.  Of  course,  I  have  not  prepared  any  brief 
in  his  behalf,  but  it  is  in  his  behalf  that  I  appear. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  practically  prohibitory  now  on  all  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes ;  on  all  goods  which  are  consumed  in  large  enough 
quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  make  them  here.  Besides,  we  have, 
in  the  present  tariff  schedule,  specific  duties  which  are  abnormal 
and  prdiibitive  in  most  instances,  and  these  articles  could  also,  in 
mv  opinion,  be  put  in  the  same  general  class.  I  mention  boracic  acid, 
which  pays  5  cents  a  pound  duty,  equal  to  about  70  per  cent.  Citric 
acid,  7  cents  a  pound  duty.  Salicylic  acid,  10  cents  a  pound  duty. 
I  do  not  know  why,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  was  ever  put  in. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  none  made  here.  Tannic  acid, 
50  cents  per  pound  duty.  That  was  quite  correct  as  long  as  we  did 
not  have  denatured  alcohol,  which  can  now  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tannic  acid.    The  price  of  tannic  acid  to-day  is  58  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  believe  so,  yes;  although  I  am  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man here  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  U.  S.  P.  tannic  acid  by 
using  denatured  alcohol,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  are  very  stringent,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
exactly  agree  with  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  against 
the  statement  that  you  made. 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  do  not  concede  that.  Tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  now 
pays  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  product  sells  at  58  cents 
per  pound.  Gallic  acid,  10  per  cent.  Tartaric  acid,  8  cents  per 
pound.  Borax,  5  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  duty  of  about  120  per 
cent.  Refined  camphor,  6  cents  per  pound.  Chloroform,  20  cents 
per  pound.  That  is  an  absurdity.  Chloroform  sells  in  this  market 
to-day  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Iodoform,  $1  a  pound.  Magnesia  car- 
bonate, 3  cents  a  pound,  and  it  sells  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  price  of  chloroiorm  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  do  not  think  it  has  changed  within  the  last  two  years. 
I  would  say  that  the  method  of  manufacture  has  changed  in  many  of 
these  articles.  Formerly,  these  duties  were,  to  a  great  extent,  justi- 
fied, because  alcohol  had  been  used  in  their  production,  while  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Santonin,  and  all  salts  thereof,  $1  per  pound. 
The  Lord  knows  why  that  was  put  in.  For  the  past  two  years  not  a 
pound  has  been  made  in  the  United  States.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine, 
and  all  salts  thereof,  30  cents  per  ounce.  We  sell  American  strych- 
nine delivered  in  London,  Canada,  or  South  Africa  and  Australia  at 
32  cents  an  ounce,  and  yet  we  pay  55  cents  an  ounce  to  some  American 
manufactures  at  the  present  time  for  use  in  our  country.  In  other 
words,  this  entire  schedule  is  antiquated,  not  up  to  date.  It  is  not 
fair,  it  is  not  just,  and  it  is  oppressive  to  the  consumer,  and  the  con- 
sumer, in  most  instances,  means  the  retail  druggist. 
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Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  articles 
on  the  free  list  which  have  no  right  to  be  there  if  these  other  arti- 
cles are  to  be  highly  taxed.  The  duty  on  quinine  was  removed  sub- 
sequent to  1880.  At  that  time  it  paid  40  per  cent,  equal  to  $1.50  per 
ounce.  To-day  quinine  sells  in  the  open  market  at  15  cents  an 
ounce.  Why  should  such  articles  be  on  the  free  list  if  all  the  rest 
are  to  be  protected?  I  advocate  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  quinine 
that  I  have  suggested  for  all  other  chemicals  and  all  other  alkaloids, 
namely,  15  per  cent.  That  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  makers.  As  an  illustration  of 
how  the  thing  works  out,  I  will  show  you  this  paper,  which  is  a  price 
list  issued  during  the  month  of  October  by  the  various  manufacturing 
chemists  of  the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  them  showing 
changes  in  prices  during  last  month.  They  are  all  uniform — abso- 
lutely uniform.  We  can  not  buy  goods,  not  a  dollar's  worth,  for 
less  from  one  than  from  another.  They  work  in  absolute  harmony. 
They  dictate  their  prices,  and  the  tariff  wall  is  there  to  protect  them 
in  tnat  method  of  doing  business.  I  chafe  under  it,  and  protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  mean  the  prices  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Prices  to  the  jobber.  If  you  care  to  look  at  this  price 
list,  I  am  ready  to  exhibit  it.  You  will  see  that  the  prices  are 
uniform. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  any  such  custom  in  making  prices  prevail 
among  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  there  is  no  fixed  price  prevailing  among  re- 
tailers ? 

Mr.  Plaut.  No,  sir;  not  in  chemicals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  the  only  factor  with  respect  to  the  price  is 
the  manufacturer  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  from  there  down  to  the  consumer.  It  rests  with 
the  jobber  and  retailer  to  make  what  profit  they  can? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Precisely.    We  have  absolute  free  trade  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  that  price  list 
be  filed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
firm  of  Seabury  &  Johnson,  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Plaut.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  business? 

Mr.  Plaut.  Plaster  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  MANUFACTTJBEB  OF  DTE 
EXTBACTS,  STAUFOBB,  CONN. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  have  a  great  deal  before  you  to  do, 
and  I  have  already  placed  m  one  document  my  statement,  to  which 
I  have  added  another  document.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  passing  it 
in  and  refrain  from  occupying  your  time,  excepting  just  to  say  tnat 
I  represent,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  the  extracts  of  dyewoods, 
tanmng  extracts,  and  the  coloring  manufacturers  in  anilines.     We 
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are  here  as  a  committee.  Those  representing  the  anilines  will  speak 
for  themselves,  because,  although  I  have  made  some  statements  in 
this  paper,  yet  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  those  colors,  and  they 
fcuow  more  than  I  do  about  that  subject.  But  so  far  as  the  extracts 
of  dyewoods  and  vegetable  matters  for  tanning  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  only  say  that  I  do  represent  them.  We  have  had  our 
meeting  of  the  trade,  and  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  state- 
ments m  the  document  which  I  put  m.  Mr.  Heald,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  is  here,  if  you  wish  to  hear  him,  but  I  would  say  that  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  us,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  take  up  your  time  any  longer  if  you  will  accept  these  papers. 
Mr.  Skiddy  filed  the  following  paper: 

Statement  from  W.  W.  Skiddy  be  Extbacts,  etc.,  fob  Dyeing  and  Tanning. 

OCTOBEB,   1908. 
EXTBACTS    AND   DECOCTIONS   OF  VEGETABLE   QBOWTH    FOB   DYEING    AND   TANNING. 

The  United  States,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  manufactured  aU  kinds  of  dye- 
wood  extracts  to  such  an  extent  that  they  reaUy  furnished  the  most  of  Europe 
with  such  goods,  but  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Americans  were  gradually 
copied  by  the  Europeans. 

At  the  present  time  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  articles  exist  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  in  some  of  those  countries, 
particularly  in  Russia  and  France,  the  duty  against  our  extracts  is  really 
prohibitory,  whereas  the  largest  bulk  in  the  past  years  imported  into  this 
country  have  been  of  French  manufacture. 

A  still  greater  and  more  serious  blow  to  this  line  of  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  was  the  introduction  and  use  of  coal-tar  colors,  and  these  colors 
were  originally  all  made  in  Germany,  and  to-day  a  large  quantity  of  them  of 
unlimited  variety  are  still  made  there  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  protection  given  to  the  German  manufacturers  by  the  United 
States  patent  laws. 

There  is  an  endless  variety,  too  numerous  to  mention,  of  combinations  in 
colors  in  the  coal-tar  products,  and  they  are  constantly  coming  out  under  all 
sorts  of  names,  and  as  fast  as  such  a  color  is  produced  the  same  is  patented  in 
this  country  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  result  is  that  the  coal-tar 
dye  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
colors  and  particular  grades  that  have  become  open  by  the  expiration  of 
patents. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  German  houses  representing  these  German  manu- 
facturers, have  succeeded,  from  time  to  time,  in  securing  a  reduction  in  duties 
on  these  articles,  until  they  have  succeeded  in  making  what  might  be  classed 
as  a  German  monopoly  in  dyestuffs  in  this  country. 

In  1897,  when  the  last  tariff  act  was  passed,  there  was  a  great  effort  made 
by  some  of  these  importers  to  decrease  again  the  duties  on  these  various  coal- 
tar  colors  and  to  add  certain  additional  wording  in  the  free  list,  adding  naph- 
thazarine  black,  or  alizarine  black,  which  was  directed  especially  against  the 
logwood  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  this  Is  purely  and  simply  a  coal-tar 
color. 

This  was  so  much  objected  to  by  all  persons  interested  In  this  particular  line, 
that  the  textile  manufacturers  of  this  country,  the  users  of  this  article,  pro- 
tested, and  I  Inclose  you  a  printed  form  with  a  list  of  those  manufacturers  who 
protested  against  the  Introduction  of  any  new  articles  in  the  coal-tar  color  line 
coming  In  free  or  the  reduction  of  any  duties  on  that  class  of  goods  that  were 
not  coming  In  free,  realizing  that  such  a  change  would  place  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  German  manufacturers. 

The  effect  of  these  articles,  as  already  stated,  In  the  destroying  of  the  dye- 
wood,  mainly  logwood,  industry  of  this  country  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fact 
that  prior  to  1900  the  importations  of  this  wood  as  raw  material  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country  varied  from  80,000  to  110,000  tons  per  year,  and 
there  were  engaged  in  the  Importing  of  this  wood  and  the  business  connected 
therewith  from  the  West  Indies  Islands  and  Mexico  some  40  or  50  merchants 
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and  several  steamship  lines  in  that  business;  also  about  as  many  more  general 
merchandise  houses  that  were  shipping  goods  to  those  port  as  return  cargoes, 
there  being  then  a  very  large  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  used  for  that  puri)08e, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  houses  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  there  was  but 
19,500  tons  of  logwood,  in  the  stick,  imported  into  this  country,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  that  used  to  be  imported,  as  already  shown. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  there  were  also  !n  those  earlier  days  about  a  dozen 
manufacturers  of  logwood  dyes  In  business  in  this  country,  located  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  five  or  six,  the  others  having  either 
failed  or  closed  out  their  business. 

The  present  tariff  act  of  1897,  clause  15,  Schedule  A,  places  coal-tar  dyes 
and  colois  at  30  per  cent,  but  In  the  free  list,  clause  469,  it  places  alizarine, 
natural  or  artificial,  as  well  as  In  472,  analine  salts. 

Alizarine  is  a  name  that  was  given  originally  to  a  certain  coloring  matter 
that  was  produced  from  madder,  but  at  the  present  time  is  produced  almost 
entirely  from  anthracene,  and  anthracene  is  produced  from  coal  tar,  and  as 
alizarine  dyes  and  colors  are  nearer  and  more  closely  allied  to  dyewood  colors 
than  any  other  group  of  coal-tar  colors  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  clause  469 
in  the  free  list  might  conflict  with  clause  15  under  Schedule  A,  and  result  in 
bringing  in  dyes  that  should  pay  duty ;  also  the  wording  In  469,  "  or  artificial," 
m^ikes  the  importation  of  these  colors  so  uncertain  that  it  is  possible  to  imix>rt 
an  article  classified  as  an  artificial  alizarine  color,  allowing  it  to  come  in  free, 
even  were  the  same  shown  chemically  to  be  a  product  that  should  be  classed 
under  clause  15  of  Schedule  A. 

Clause  472  on  the  free  list,  namely,  aniline  salts,  was  originally  distilled  or 
made  from  Indigo,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Spanish  anil,  meaning 
indigo,  but  was  afterwards  and  Is  now  produced  from  coal  tar  and  when  first 
discovered  was  called  kyanol,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  production  of  many 
aniline  dyes. 

Naphthalene  is  also  a  product  of  coal  tar,  and  from  this  Is  produced  various 
colors  known  as  naphthazariu  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  black,  etc.,  sometimes 
called  naphthol  black,  blue,  etc. 

I  have  not  gone  Into  the  detail  of  these  various  colors,  but  simply  stated  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  all  these  various  colors,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
imported  and  sold  under,  are  directly  or  indirectly  coal-tar  colors. 

That  such  Importations,  since  1897,  has  injured  a  manufacturing  business 
that  was  at  one  time  employing  thousands  of  men,  large  capital,  and  a  thriv- 
ing general  business  between  this  country,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  as 
well  as  supplying  a  large  European  market.  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
already  stated,  that  where  once  there  was  110,000  tons  of  logwood  in  the  stick 
imported  into  this  country,  the  twelve  months  ending  June  last  showed  but 
19,500  tons. 

As  the  representative  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  logwood  and  dyes  of 
other  vegetable  growths,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  hope  for  any  change  that 
would  enable  the  revival  of  this  line  of  business,  but  I  might  ask  that  In  order 
to  more  strictly  define  what  I  think  was  intended  in  the  present  laws,  certain 
alterations  in  the  wording  of  the  clauses  I  have  mentioned  would  make  clearer 
what  the  intuition  was,  or  rather  what  it  will  be  in  any  new  tariff  act,  and 
help  to  save  what  little  Is  left  of  the  once  flourishing  business  in  this  country. 
These  changes  I  will  mention  further  on. 

EXTRACTS  AND  DECOCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  OBOWTH  FOB  TANNING. 

The  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts  is  closely  allied  with  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  dyes,  as  the  manufacturer  of  one  class  of  goods  often  manufactures 
the  other,  and.  In  fact,  certain  goods  manufactured  can  be  and  are  used  In  part 
for  both  purposes. 

A  large  quantity  of  tanning  extracts  have  been  made  In  this  country  for 
many  years  from  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  hemlock  trees  and  barks,  and  sfmie  from 
the  sumac  leaves,  and  I  believe  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  extract  for 
this  purpose  from  the  mangrove  bark  in  Florida. 

The  growth  of  this  business  in  this  country  has  been  astonishing,  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  tanning  Industries. 
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Not  only  are  great  quantities  of  tanning  extracts  made  from  the  growtli  of 
trees  and  other  vegetable  matters  of  this  country,  but  from  imported  raw 
materia]  from  other  countries. 

One  of  the  newest  industries  in  this  line,  started  in  this  country  about  1897, 
is  the  importing  of  quebracho  wood,  in  the  log.  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  manufacturing  a  tanning  extract  which  has  rapidly  increased  in  favor  with 
the  tanner,  owing  to  certain  peculiar  properties  that  seem  to  be  of  advantage 
to  them. 

In  1901  there  was  imported  into  this  country  a  little  over  10,000  tons  of  the 
wood,  which  was  taken  by  the  different  manufacturers  of  this  article  for  making 
the  extract,  and  in  that  same  year  there  was  imported  into  this  country  from 
Argentina  extract  of  the  same  wood  which  would  represent  about  6,000  tons. 

This  business  increased  by  enormous  jumps,  so  to  si^eak,  from  year  to  year, 
until  in  1900  there  was  about  95,000  tons  of  the  wood  brought  into  this  country 
in  the  form  of  logs  to  be  manufactured  into  the  extract,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  increase  in  the  importation  in  the  same  kind  of  extract  from  Argentina 
had  been  equally  as  astonishing,  representing  that  same  year  over  03,000  tons 
of  wood. 

Owing  to  this  growth  in  the  business  a  number  of  Europeans,  principally 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Argentina  and  established  or  enlarged  their 
factories  in  that  country,  and  at  the  same  time  established  agencies  or  houses 
in  this  country  to  push  their  goods.  The  result  was  that  in  1907  the  Importation 
of  the  wood  in  log;8  in  this  country  had  reduced  nearly  20,000  tons,  whereas  the 
Increase  in  the  importations  of  the  extract  represented  about  146,000  tons. 

I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  for  1908,  but,  of  course,  they  are  greatly  re- 
duced, owing  to  the  panic  and  decrease  in  general  business  throughout  the 
country;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  what  figures  I  have  show  about  the  same  rel- 
ative proportion  as  regards  the  importations  of  the  wood  in  logs  and  in  extract 
as  it  did  in  1907. 

In  fact,  you  will  find  by  the  statistics,  and  I  understand  ttiat  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  al^out  ready  to  make  public  the  figures  showing  the  consumption 
of  tan  barks  and  extracts  in  1907,  and  they  will  show  without  any  question 
that  the  greatest  Increase  in  any  kind  of  tanning  products  has  been  the  que- 
bracho extract,  and  this  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  being  due  to  certain 
qualities  of  this  extract  which  is  particularly  advantageous  to  the  tanner. 

I  should  say  that  the  consumption  of  quebracho  extract  in  1907  over  1906 
was  about  9  per  cent,  and  of  chestnut  extract,  which  is  made  from  the  chest- 
nut trees  growing  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  an  increase  of  probably 
about  5  per  cent,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  two  products  composed  at 
least,  if  not  more,  three-fourths  of  all  the  tanning  extracts  used  in  this 
country. 

In  clause  22  of  Schedule  A,  tariff  act  of  1897,  all  extracts  and  decoctions 
of  certain  things  entirely  of  vegetable  growth  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning  are 
placed  at  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  but  the  extracts  of  quebracho 
and  hemlock  bark  are  placed  at  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the 
extracts  of  sumac  and  other  woods  other  than  dyewoods,  which  of  course  means 
tanning  extracts,  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

How  this  clause  was  ever  worded  In  that  way  I  of  course  do  not  under- 
stand, but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  some  very  clever  work  done  by  the 
foreign  houses  and  importers  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  specifying  these 
particular  articles  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  others. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  create  any  tariff  bill  that  would  unjustly 
discriminate,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  favor  the  Importer  and  freeze  out 
the  American  manufacturer,  which  might  be  termed  special  legislation — that 
Is,  selecting  certain  extracts  that  should  have  been  Included  in  the  first  part 
of  the  paragraph,  under  the  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  giving  them 
a  special  rate  lower  than  that,  thus  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturers  to 
control  the  American  market  on  those  particular  kinds  of  goods. 

I  most  earnestly  ask  that  this  special  classification  be  done  away  with  In  any 
new  tariff  act,  and  that  all  extracts  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  etc.,  be  placed  under 
one  clause,  and  that  the  rate  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would 
be  but  just  to  the  American  manufacturers,  as  well  as  removing  any  ambiguity. 

That  such  a  rate  is  necessary  on  this  particular  article  can  be  easily  proved 
by  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  Argentine  and  in  the  United 
States. 
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As  far  back  as  1005,  when  I  found  the  Imports  of  the  quebracho  extract  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  was  seriously  affecting  the  manufacturing  of  that  extract 
In  this  country,  I  wrote  to  our  agent  and  manager  in  the  Argentine,  who  takes 
charge  of  our  business  there — he  living  in  Buenos  Aires — asking  him  why  there 
was  such  a  steady  increase  in  the  extract  of  quebracho  sent  from  the  Argen- 
tine, and  at  such  very  loW  prices,  in  the  face  of  steady  advance  in  the  wood, 
and  I  quote  you  his  reply,  as  follows : 

*'  BuEiros  AiBBS,  Aboentine  Republic, 

January  9,  1905* 
"  To  the  Stamfobd  Manufactubinq  Company, 

"  yew  York. 

**  Deab  Sibs  :  On  several  occasions  lately  you  have  informed  me  that  Kleip- 
Bteln,  who  represents  in  the  States  the  German  company  La  Forestal,  of  this 
city,  is  dumping,  so  to  speak,  quebracho  extract  in  your  market  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  you  are  able  to  produce  it  at  the  present  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that  if  this  continues  you  will  have  to  reduce,  and  perhaps  even 
have  to  stop,  this  line  of  business. 

"  You  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  prices  of  quebracho  wood,  and 
if  there  are  prospects  of  same  coming  down  to  normal  figures. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  eighteen  months  ago  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  quebracho  wood  in  logs  was  fully  40  per  cent  lower  than  at  present, 
and  the  reasons  that  the  price  has  gone  up  so  are,  first,  on  account  of  the 
forestal  trust  down  here  or  a  combination  amongst  the  local  producers  to  keep 
up  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  which  is  placed  on  the  market  for  export,  so 
that  they  may  export  extract  or  the  manufactured  article  and  place  it  on  the 
American  market  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  you  are  able  to  do  so;  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  account  of  the  great  expenses  attached  to  the  handling  of  these  logs 
in  bringing  them  to  the  coast,  and,  further,  on  account  of  the  new  tax  or  tithe 
which  the  Argentine  Government  has  imposed  on  the  wood. 

"The  manufacturers  here  all  have  their  establishments  in  the  Chaco,  in 
the  heart  of  the  quebracho  growths,  consequently  railroad  freights,  the  heavy 
shipping  and  handling  expenses,  and  the  new  tax  do  not  figure  in  their  ex- 
penses; they  do  not  have  to  build  substantial  warehouses,  sheds,  and  factories, 
like  you  do,  for  the  climate  is  semitropical,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a  roof, 
hence  a  big  and  important  item  in  building  expense  is  saved.  The  machinery 
is  imported  from  Germany,  and  I  understand  is  imported  free  of  duty,  in  order 
to  help  local  home  industries  in  the  way  of  manufactures ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  undoubtedly  is  the  labor  question. 

*'The  common  laborer  up  in  the  Chaco  is  exceedingly  well  paid  at  $18 
United  States  gold  per  month  when  hired  by  the  month,  and  $1  gold  is  outside 
pay  for  the  best  laborer  when  taken  on  by  the  day,  with  no  regular  work.  The 
skilled  laborers  and  mechanics  are  mostly  Germans  and  Italians,  who  are  satis- 
fled  with  very  little  pay,  their  wages  running  about  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
less  tlian  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work  in*  the  States. 

"  The  cost  of  living  up  in  these  regions  is  next  to  nothing,  the  whole  country 
round  about  being  one  of  the  best  cattle  raising,  cereal,  apd  vegetable  producing 
in  the  southern  half  of  America. 

**  Dwellings  are  very  readily  and  cheaply  built,  and  as  aforementioned  a 
roof  is  practically  all  that  is  required,  and,  being  in  the  midst  of  timber,  a 
white  man's  dwelling  is  a  very  small  item. 

"  We  then  have  the  quebracho  log  at  the  door  of  the  factory  or  within  easy 
reach.  No  freight  on  quebracho  logs,  and  the  corresponding  railroad  freight 
on  the  extract  being  only  one-fifth  the  charge  we  have  to  pay,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  4  tons  of  wood  produce  1  ton  of  extract,  we  pay  freight  on  that  ton  and 
they  pay  a  less  freight  on  4  tons  of  extract.  No  heavy  charges  In  the  hanflllng 
and  shipping  of  the  wood.  No  high  wages  for  labor.  Forty  per  cent  cheaper 
skilled  labor  and  mechanics.  No  heavy  building  expenses.  No  high  steamer 
freight  On  the  above  proportion  of  4  to  1,  we  pay  four  times  as  much  freight 
on  the  manufactured  article  as  the  trust  pay, 

"On  this  side  everything  is  being  done  to  help  manufacturers  and  home 
industries,  and  as  the  Forestal  are  reaping  such  great  profits  In  the  extract 
trade  to  the  States,  there  are  several  Important  companies  (not  one  American) 
now  starting  with  the  same  economical  facilities  at  their  disposal  and  Intend 
to  ship  extract  to  the  States. 
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"  In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  save  the  situation  would  be  a  slightly  higher 
import  tariff  at  your  end  to  protect  an  home  industry.  This  would  reduce  the 
importation  in  the  States  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  all  the  different 
woodcutters  and  producers  down  here  would  have  nearly  all  their  supplies  of 
raw  material  to  dispose  of,  prices  would  then  drop,  you  would  get  the  logs 
cheaper,  and  buyers  of  extract  would  get  their  supplies  of  extract  cheaper 
likewise. 

"  Failing  this,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  Forestal  combine  to  push 
us  out  of  the  business  and  market  now  by  offering  extract  at  lower  prices  than 
you  are  able  to  produce  it,  and  after  they  have  succeeded  they  will  have  the 
market  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"  I  am,  dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

"W.  F.  Walker." 

I  would  also  state  that  there  are  several  quebracho  extract  manufacturers 
in  Germany,  and  in  order  to  stop  the  combination  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
from  destroying  these  factories  in  Germany,  the  German  Government  in  1906 
placed  a  duty  on  the  solid  tanning  extracts  at  28  marks  per  hundred  kilos, 
which  is  a  little  over  3  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  liquid  extract  of  the  same 
14  marks  per  hundred  kilos,  which  is  a  little  over  li  cents  per  pound,  and  all 
extracts  above  28**  Baum^  was  to  be  considered  as  solid. 

In  consequence  of  the  above,  all  these  manufacturers  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public have  been  forced  to  unload  all  of  their  product  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  figures  that  I  have  given  you  showing  the  increase  in  the  importation 
fully  proves  that  this  is  the  fact. 

The  conditions  in  this  quebracho  business  so  much  impressed  our  consul- 
general  at  Buenos  Aires  that  he  wrote,  in  1905,  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  relative  to  this  matter,  and,  although  he  was  not  quite  correct  in 
his  statements,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  there  should  be  some  action 
taken  in  order  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  on  account  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  shipments  from  that  port  of  the  manufactured  article  to 
the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  received  from  our  agent  and  manager  from  Buenos  Aires  in  1907, 
he  states  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  several  of  the  quebracho 
extract  manufacturers  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  price 
and  the  selling  of  the  extract,  and  says  "  The  signing  parties  are  the  Forestal, 
the  Puerto  Sastre  Company,  which  is  Mihanovich,  T.  H.  Bracht  &  CJo.,  the 
Fusionados  Paraguayos,  which  are  Purto  Max,  Puerto  Marie,  and  the  Industrial 
Del  Chaco,  and  last,  Casados." 

These  statements,  in  connection  with  mine,  show,  I  think,  conclusively,  the 
conditions  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  with  the  necessary  action  taken  by  the 
German  Government  for  their  protection,  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
conditions  that  that  line  of  industry  has  been  placed  in  this  country, 

I  have  no  desire  to  ask  for  myself  or  others  in  the  business  any  undue  pro- 
tection, and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  consider  that  I  am  in  any  way  ask- 
ing for  an  excessive  duty  wheil  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  clause  No.  22, 
with  the  other  extracts  at  seven-eights  of  1  cent  per  pound,  especially  when  the 
German  Government  found  it  necessary  to  protect  their  manufacturers  to  place 
the  duty  at  something  over  3  cents  per  pound. 

Further  difficulties  that  have  beset  the  business  of  tanning  extracts  in  this 
country  have  been  the  introducing  and  importing  Into  this  country  since  the 
present  tariff  act  of  1897  of  tanning  extracts  made  from  mangrove  bark  and 
other  barks,  which  grow  very  plentifully  in  all  the  tropical  countries,  namely, 
Africa,  India,  Cuba,  and  Central  and  South  America,  and  containing  large 
percentages  of  tannin.  These  extracts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty  of  seven- 
eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  are  being  shipped  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  "  cutch,"  as  found  in  clause  542,  free  list,  and  this  action  has  produced 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  appraisers'  department,  where  a  case  was 
tried  which,  I  believe,  proved  to  be  the  longest  case  ever  held  in  the  appraisers* 
department,  and,  of  course,  the  details  of  that  case  can  be  procured  from  that 
department  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

C"tch  has,  as  far  as^  I  ran  remeniber.  always  been  on  the  free  list,  but  when 
originally  placed  there  this  mangrove  and  other  extracts  for  tanning  purposes 
were  not  known,  the  only  cutch  coming  in  at  that  time  being  the  extract  or 
decoction  from  the  acacia  catechu,  and  used  for  dyeing. 

In  order  in  the  future  to  avoid  such  misrepresentations,  I  would  submit  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  wording  of  this  particular  article  and  some  others,  defining 
what  they  are. 
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Prior  to  1897  there  were  about  three  distinct  makes  of  true  cutch  that  came 
Into  the  market,  bearing,  however,  a  great  many  names,  as  each  Importer 
wished  to  have  his  individual  mark  in  order  to  have  the  impression  formed  that 
it  was  something  different  and  better  tiian  the  other  brands,  and  one  particular 
make,  as  I  remember  it,  came  into  this  country  from  India  under  15  different 
brands,  but  all  as  cutch. 

About  all  these  old  brands  of  true  cutch  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  manu- 
factured and  imported,  as  the  textile  manufacturers  use  but  very  little  of  that 
article  at  the  present  time,  but  there  have  been  new  brands  adopted,  20  or  more 
in  number,  coming  in  as  cutch,  all  of  which  were  made  from  either  mangrove  or 
other  barks  for  tanning  purposes,  and  were  not  in  any  sense  a  cutch  as  under- 
stood when  it  was  so  placed  originally  upon  the  free  list. 

In  clause  20,  Schedule  A,  tariff  act  of  1897,  certain  articles  that  have  been 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  grinding,  etc.,  had  to  pay  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  have  been  im- 
portations of  woods  or  dyewoods  coming  into  this  market  that  have  been 
either  cut,  or  chipped  as  it  is  termed,  or  ground  and  passed  in  free  as  a  raw 
material,  but  I  claim  that  this  was  against  the  law  as  shown  in  clause  20,  for 
In  clause  548,  on  the  free  list,  very  much  the  same  wording  is  used  as  in  clause 
20,  in  Schedule  A,  with  the  exception  that  it  states  that  all  these  articles  are 
free  provided  they  are  in  the  crude  state. 

The  crude  state  is  perfectly  understood  in  the  market,  or  certainly  ought  to 
be,  which  is  the  shipping  of  them  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  bushes, 
vines,  or  the  roots,  and  the  wood  simply  in  logs  as  they  are  produced  by  cutting 
down  the  trees. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty.  In  representing  these  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  offer  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  wording  of  various  clauses  as  they  stand 
now  in  the  present  tariff  act,  believing  that  a  clearer  definition  as  to  these 
various  articles  would  at  once  remove  the  ambiguity,  doubt,  and  continual 
suits  before  the  appraisers  as  to  what  they  really  are,  and  would  also  remove 
the  bringing  in  of  articles  under  false  names  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  duty 
as  intended  in  the  act  by  our  Government. 

There  is  one  word  that  I  have  left  out  of  my  proposed  articles  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  that  it  is  dangerous,  and,  in  fact,  I  know  that  in  several  of  the 
suits  that  have  been  brought  before  the  appraisers  the  word  has  been  seized 
upon  by  the  importer,  or  his  attorneys,  as  amounting  to  a  great  dejil,  when 
really  it  is  but  a  technicality  In  the  wording  which  was  taken  advantage  of. 
This  word  Is  "  commonly.**  For  instance,  in  clause  22,  Schedule  A,  of  the 
present  act  it  states  **  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning."  They 
are  either  used  or  not  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  and  one  may  use  one  thing 
and  another  man  another  thing. 

There  is  another  term  that  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  appraisers'  depart- 
ment which  is  still  more  dangerous,  and  why  there  is  so  much  stress  placed 
upon  this  particular  phrase  I  can  not  understand,  and  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  away  with,  namely,  **  commercially  known.** 

In  the  cutch  case  referred  to  the  importers  made  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  fact 
that  th.e  mangrove  extract  was  commercially  known  as  cutch  and  that  they 
imported  it  and  sold  it  as  cutch,  but  they  knew — that  Is,  the  imjmrter — that  it 
was  mangrove  extract,  and  the  purchaser  knew  it  was  mangrove  extract  for 
tanning  purposes,  otherwise  the  importer  could  not  have  sold  the  article  to  the 
tanner  and  the  tanner  would  not  have  purchased  it  had  they  not  known,  both 
of  them,  that  the  word  was  wrongly  and  I  may  say  falsely  used  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  duty  and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  seven-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  any  article  a  certain  name,  and  import,  buy, 
and  sell  under  that  name  and  thereby  establish  a  fact  that  It  is  commercially 
knoicn  by  that  name,  and  imported,  bought,  and  sold  under  that  name,  and  I 
believe  that  this  form  of  argument  has  greater  weight  in  the  appraisers'  de- 
l)artment  than  the  fact  with  all  the  proofs  that  the  so-called  article  is  something 
else. 

With  this  statement  I  offer  the  following  suggestions,  and  trust  that  I  will 
not  be  considered  officious  in  so  doing,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  it  gets  to  be  a 
very  wearisome  and  discouraging  business  to  be  constantly  fighting  for  what 
you  honestly  believe  to  be  right,  against  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  and  techni- 
calities that  are  used  in  order  to  injure  you  as  a  manufacturing  concern. 
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CHANGES  SUGGESTED  IN  THE  PBERENT  TARIFF    (ACT  OF   1807),  IN  ACCOBDAXCE  WITH 

THE   PETITION   ATTACHED. 

In  the  dutiable  list. 

In  clause  No.  15,  Schedule  A,  have  the  same  read  as  follows:  Coal-tar  dyes 
or  colors,  whether  under  the  name  of  aniline  or  naphthalene  dyes,  or  any  other 
name,  when  such  dyes  or  colors  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  product  of  coal  tar, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  all  other 
products  or  preparations  of  coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  and  not  medicinal,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  clause  No.  20,  the  same  schedule,  to  read  as  follows:  Drugs,  such  as  barks, 
beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excresences,  fruits,  flowers, 
dried  fiber,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens, 
mosses,  nuts,  nutgalls,  roots,  stems,  spices,  vegetable  seeds  (aromatic,  not 
garden  seeds),  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods  used  for  dyeing  or 
tanning,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  drugs  and  not  edible,  but  which  are 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or  any  other 
process  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
I)ound  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  clause  No.  22,  the  same  schedule,  to  read  as  follows:  Extracts  and  de- 
coctions, under  any  name,  of  logwood  or  other  woods,  or  of  barl^s,  beans,  berries, 
bulbs,  leaves,  roots,  nuts,  or  any  vegetable  growth  such  as  are  used  for  dyeing 
or  tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

In  the  free  list. 

Clause  No.  469,  as  follows:  Alizarine,  derived  from  madder  or  from  anthra- 
cene, and  dyes  derived  from  the  same. 

Clause  No.  472,  as  follows:  Aniline  salts. 

Clause  No.  482.  Remove  this  clause  and  have  It  become  a  part  of  clause  No. 
648,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Clause  No.  527,  as  follows:  Cochineal.  A  derivative  of  the  female  insect 
Coccus  cacti  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  539,  as  follows:  Cudbear,  or  archil  (a  dye  derived  from  various 
species  of  lichen),  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  542,  as  follows:  Cutch  (an  extract  from  the  Acacia  catechu), 
used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  546,  as  follows:  Divl-divi  (the  busies  of  the  csesalpinia ) ,  used  for 
tanning  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  548,  as  follows:  Drugs,  such  as  barl^s,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excresences,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fiber,  dried  Insects, 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  nutgalls,  roots, 
stems,  spices,  vegetables  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds),  seeds  of  morbid 
growth,  w^eeds,  and  woods  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  any  of  the  foregoing 
which  are  drugs  and  not  edible,  but  which  have  not  been  advanced  In  nature 
or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or  by  any  other  process,  but  are  in 
the  crude  state. 

Clause  No.  563,  as  follows :  Gambler  (an  extract  from  the  leaves  of  the  catechu 
or  Unoaria  gamhicr),  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 

Clause  No.  592,  as  follows:  Lac  dye  (derived  from  the  insects  Coccus  laccao), 
used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  604,  as  follows :  Madder  or  Turkey  roots  (made  from  the  roots  of 
the  Ruhia  tinctorum),  used  for  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  617,  as  follows:  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances  which 
have  not  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  chipping,  grinding,  or 
by  any  other  process,  but  are  in  a  crude  state. 

Clause  No.  619,  as  follows:  Myrabolams  (the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  termlnalia), 
used  for  tanning  and  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 

Clause  No.  682,  as  follows:  Terra  Japonlca,  same  as  cutch. 

Clause  No.  686,  as  follows:  Turmeric  (the  roots  of  the  Curcuma  tinctoria), 
used  for  dyehig. 
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November,  190S. 

Extracts  and  Decoctions  of  Vegetable  Growth  for  Dyeing  and  Tanning. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  already  furnished  j'our  committee,  I  beg  to  offer 
the  following : 

LOGWOOD. 

Allowing  for  the  various  grades  of  logwood,  it  is  fair  to  state  logwood  liquor, 
as  generally  sold,  standing  in  density  at  about  28°  Beaume,  represents  from  2i 
to  3  tons  of  wood,  solid  extract  represents  from  4  to  4^  tons,  and  the  dry  extract 
or  crystals  from  6^  to  7  tons.  The  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  on  the 
wood  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indian  ports  is  about  $4  per  ton  and 
the  freight  on  the  extracts  are  about  the  same,  in  fact  sometimes  slightly  less, 
as  they  are  more  easily  handled  and  packed  more  compactly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts,  that  in 
1  ton  of  logwood  liquor,  at  $4  per  ton  freight,  etc.,  delivered  here,  means  for 
the  amount  of  wood  required  for  that  quantity  about  $12,  leaving  a  difference 
of  $8  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer  and  against  the  American  manufacturer. 
If  In  solid  form,  it  would  be  $4,  as  against  $18  for  the  quantity  of  wood  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  same,  or  a  difference  of  $14  in  favor  of  the  importer ;  if  in 
the  dry,  or  crystal,  form,  it  would  be  $4,  against  $28,  or  a  difference  of  $24  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  is  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  which  equals  $19.60 
per  ton,  and  from  the  above  figures  you  will  note  that  this  will  make  but  $11.60 
per  ton  on  the  liquor,  at  28**  Beaume,  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer, 
on  the  solid  in  their  favor  of  $5.60  per  ton,  and  on  the  dry,  or  crystals.  In  favor 
of  the  importer  an  amount  of  $4.40  per  ton. 

These  differences  are  simply  the  differences  in  freight.  Insurance,  etc.,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  difference  in  labor,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  amount  paid  the  ordinary  or  common  labor  in  the  countries  where  the 
logwood  comes  from  is  from  $12  to  $14  per  month  and  their  rations,  these 
rations  consisting  simply  of  pork  and  the  cheapest  grade  of  flour  which  is  ex- 
ported from  this  country.  The  total  will  be  from  $24  to  $26  per  month,  or  from 
03  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  the  same  labor  in  this  country  from  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  day. 

I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  or  to  place  the  difference  at  a  greater  amount 
than  really  exists,  but  as  the  difference  Is  so  great  I  have  to  make  this 
statement  for  fear  that  it  would  seem  that  I  was  exaggerating,  but  having  given 
you  the  exact  figures  I  can  state  that  they  can  be  easily  verified  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble 

In  taking  the  difference  of  these  various  statements  for  and  against  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  we  have  in  favor  of  the  importers  a 
difference  of  61  per  cent  In  wages,  and  In  freights,  taking  the  dry  or  crystal 
form,  a  difference  of  550  per  cent  in  their  favor,  making  a  total  of  611  per  cent. 

In  figuring  the  above  differences  in  the  actual  cost  of  manfacturlng  per  pound 
we  find  that  the  difference  in  the  wages  is  just  about  covered  by  the  present 
duty  of  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  that  in  the  difference  as  to  the 
freight,  etc.,  It  would  be  not  quite  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  this,  added  to  the 
present  seven-eighths  of  1  cent,  would  be  a  little  over  2  cents  per  pound. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  just  In  so  doing  that 
In  order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  that  the  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  specific  duty  remain  as  at  present  and  cover  all  importations  of 
the  decoctions  and  extracts  in  liquid  form — that  is,  not  exceeding  28**  Baum^ 
in  density — ^as  the  bulk  in  shipping  In  barrels  adds  materially  to  the  freight, 
and  that  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  added  to  the  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  specific  on  all  decoctions  and  extracts  above  28**  Baum^. 

This  difference  between  the  liquids  and  the  solids  is  made  by  the  French, 
German,  and  tariffs  of  other  countries,  and  28**  Baum^  is  the  universal  density 
used  to  distinguish  between  the  liquid  and  solid  form. 

In  asking  this  we  are  simply  asking  you  to  do  what  is  the  custom  in  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries,  and  as  these  two  countries  and  others  have  cre- 
ated a  minimum  and  maximum  rate  in  their  tariffs,  we  would  ask  that  this 
be  established  as  the  minimum  rate  and  that  a  maximum  rate  be  also  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  In  case  of  retaliation  by  the  vari- 
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ous  countries  in  placing  any  additional  export  duty  on  the  raw  materials  which 
the  American  manufacturer  imports  in  order  to  make  these  extracts. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  that  conditions  have  changed  in  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  so  far  as  wages  in  this  country  are  concerned,  they  having  ad- 
vanced very  greatly  in  that  time,  and  ordinary  or  common  labor  that  we  could 
secure  at  from  |1  to  $1.10  per  day  Is  now  $1.50  to  $1.60,  and  skilled  labor  in 
the  same  protiortion,  and  the  increase  that  we  ask  in  duty  on  these  goods  is 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  wages  or  else  be  obliged  to  try  and 
force  them  down  to  the  old  rates,  which  we  believe  would  be  almost  impossible, 
and  if  so,  it  then  would  mean  the  gradual  wiping  out  of  this  industry  in  this 
country  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

QUEBRACHO    EXTRACTS    AND    DECOCTIONS. 

In  connection  with  quebracho  extracts  and  decoctions,  I  would  state  that  the 
liquor,  as  sold  in  this  country,  represents  from  1^  to  2  tons  of  wood  and  the 
solid  from  3  to  4  tons  of  wood,  and  that  the  freights,  etc.,  do  not  vary  materially 
with  those  on  the  logwood,  namely,  about  $4  per  ton.  This  difference  on  the 
liquor  would  make  a  difference  of  $4  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer  and  on 
the  solid  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  is  only  one-half  of  1  cent  per  iwund,  which  amounts  to 
$11.20  per  ton.  making  in  the  liquor  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  only  $7.20  per  ton,  but  on  the  solid  extract  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  Importer  of  80  cents  per  ton. 

I  have  already  quoted  a  letter  from  our  agent  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  In 
my  first  statement,  whicli  shows  that  wages  for  ordinary  or  common  labor  in 
that  country  is  $18  per  month,  or  70  cents  per  day,  and  if  you  compare  this  with 
wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  labor,  of  $1.50  to  $1.60,  the  average  will  show 
a  difference  of  120  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  letter  our  agent  states  that  skilled 
labor  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  discrimination  in 
clause  22,  and  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific 
on  this  article,  the  same  as  others  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  decoctions  or  extracts 
above  the  density  of  28°  Baum^. 

As  the  difference  is  greater  in  labor  in  connection  with  quebracho  than 
logwood,  as  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  American,  it  would  take 
all  of  the  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  cover  the  labor,  and  certainly  this 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  distinction  used  as  formerly  at  putting 
that  article  at  one-half  cent  instead  of  seven-eighths. 

The  difference  i)er  i)ouud  in  relation  to  freight,  etc.,  on  this  article,  as  between 
the  solids  and  the  wood  required  to  manufacture  the  same  quantity,  does,  when 
figured  out  per  pound  for  the  extract  as  against  the  quantity  of  wood,  amount 
to  .00536  cent  per  pound,  and  therefore  we  would  ask  that  exactly  the  same 
wording  be  used  for  this  article  as  Is  proi)osed  for  the  logwood  and  decoctions 
of  other  extracts,  namely,  that  the  specific  duty  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  28°  Baum^  density  pay  the 
additional  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  large  quantities  have  been  sold  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  this 
country  for  the  last  eighteen  months  at  3  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid  at  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  we  are  not  asking  as  much  as  these  figures  worked  out 
actually  represent,  for  the  actual  difference  between  the  labor,  namely,  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  or  .00875,  and  the  actual  difference  between  freight,  etc., 
being  .00536,  makes  a  total  difference  of  .01411,  and  the  difference  In  accord- 
ance with  3  cents  for  the  solid  as  brought  into  this  country,  as  above  stated, 
would  make  the  actual  difference  a  small  fraction  over  1  cent  per  pound. 

In  my  first  statement  I  gave  you  the  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
importations  of  both  the  dyewood  and  tanning  extracts  Into  this  country,  bas- 
ing them  on  the  row  materials  from  which  they  are  made,  and  it  proved  con- 
clusively that  my  statements  are  not  made  in  any  way  from  guesswork;  and 
being  aware  that  your  committee  have  every  means  of  knowing  the  Imports 
of  all  these  various  materials,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  wages  In  those 
countries,  It  would  l>e  the  height  of  stupidity  for  me  to  make  any  misstatements, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  fear  of  your  Invest igJit Ion  In  the  way  of  figures  In 
what  I  have  herein  set  forth. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  N.  B.  AENOLD,  OF  THE  KEYSTONE  VAENISH 
COMPANY,  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  AND  EEPEESENTINO  THE  VAE- 
NISH MANTTFACTTJEEES'  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  came  to  represent  the  varnish  committee.  I  have 
nothing  to  recommend.  The  varnish  men  are  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  duty,  I  believe,  on  gmn,  and  we  use  a  rosm 
and  benzine  made  in  this  country.  There  is  a  duty  on  varnish  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  duty  on  varnish  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  at  all.  You  will  find  foreign  varnish  sold  here 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  varnish  is  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Either  dollars  and  cents  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  never  figured  it  out,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  varnish  is  made  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol  bill 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  varnish  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Of  a  certain  class,  alcohol  varnishes.  The  bulk  of 
the  varnish  used  in  this  country  is  linseed  oil  varnish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  alcohol  varnishes,  the  trade  could  stand 
a  reduction  in  present  rates  of  duty,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  rate  of  reduction  do  you  think  would  be 
fair,  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol  bill? 

Mr.  AitNOLD.  It  would  be  fair  to  put  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  While  we  are  not  believers  in 
any  change  at  all,  yet  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  change,  we  would 
rather  have  a  fixed  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  present  rate  on  alcohol  varnish? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  a  gallon  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  could  fairly  be  reduced  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  are 
not  believers  in  changing  the  thing  at  all.  We  believe  that  if  the 
whole  situation  should  be  left  as  it  is  so  far  as  our  industry  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  be  better  off.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  of  this  talk 
about  shipping  goods  outside  of  the  country  to  set  rid  of  them,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  able  to  supply  anybody  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  not  ship  anything  away  because  we  have  a  surplus. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  surplus  in  any 
factory,  and  never  have  believed  so.  Goods  that  are  sold  in  foreign 
countries  are  sold  at  a  profit  by  everybody.     That  is  what  we  believe. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  claim  that  the  spirit  varnish  should  be  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  oil  varnish,  in  view  of  the  law  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  denatured  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  35  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Thirty-five  per  cent  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  very  little  importation  in  your  line,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  very  small  amount;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  From  England,  principally.  Some  French  goods 
come  in,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  permit 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  be  too  much? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir.  But  we  believe  tnat  all  matters,  so  far  as 
our  business  is  concerned,  would  conserve  to  the  continuation  of  good 
business  if  there  was  ho  change.  We  simply  say  that  because,  if 
there  is  talk  about  a  change,  a  man  will  say :  "  I  will  not  buy  this 
year,  because  it  may  be  cheaper  next  year; "  and  not  that  the  amount 
of  the  goods  that  would  come  in  would  interfere  with  the  business 
at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  think  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
would  not  stimulate  the  importations  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  state  at  what  rate  of  duty  the  importations 
would  stop  or  what  rate  of  duty  would  stimulate  the  importations? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  believe  any  difference  would  be  made.  If 
you  reduced  the  rate  of  duty  to  25  per  cent  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  would  not  increase  the  imports? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  to  any  extent.  You  see,  all  varnish  in  this  coun- 
tiT  is  a  great  deal  lower  in  price  than  the  foreign  varnish  to-day. 
The  English  manufacturers  claim  that  they  make  better  goods,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feeling  among  some  of  the  old  finishers 
in  the  carriage  factories  upon  that  matter,  but  when  the  Valentine 
I>eople  come  m  with  a  varnish  that  could  not  be  made  on  the  other 
side,  then  they  commenced  to  sell,  and  the  American  goods  have  gone 
ahead.  You  understand  that  the  quantity,  so  far  as  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  carriage  business  is  concerned,  or  gallons,  is  small.  The 
great  amount  of  varnish  is  used  for  finishing  houses,  pianos,  and 
varnishing  of  all  kinds,  not  so  much  the  carnage  business,  and  the 
English  goods  to-day  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  carriage 
trade. 

We  would  rather  have  some  duty  on  the  products,  because  there  is 
no  use  in  inviting  troubles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Absolutely.  We  go  into  the  foreign  countries  and 
compete  with  the  world.  We  sell  the  goods,  and  those  shipments  are 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  the  goods  being  sold  at  a  profit.  There 
is  no  dumping  ground  for  varnisli.  I  have  sold  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  all  over  the  world,  myself;  as  far  back  as  1882.  I  do  not 
believe  this  story  about  giving  away  goods  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  will 
say  that  I  sold  sewing  machines  in  1882,  abroad,  at  a  price  of  $19.50 
for  the  same  machines  that  were  selling  in  this  country  for  $65,  and 
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they  were  not  made  anywhere  else  excepting  in  this  country.  And  I 
will  say,  too,  that  I  made  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  did  you  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  South  Africa. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  some  difference  in  the  profit  between 
Africa  and  America,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  same  kind  of  machines  were  sold  as  here  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  and  at  a  price  of  $65.  I  sold  plows  in  South 
Africa  for  $8.50  that  you  could  not  buy  for  less  than  $12.50  up  to 
$20  in  this  country.  And  I  say  that  all  this  rubbish  about  dumping 
ffoods  in  foreign  countries  is  nonsense.  I  have  been  connected  with 
8ie  foreign  business,  as  I  say,  for  three  years,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  can  do  better  business  here  than  I  can  over  there.  I  have  been  over 
there  looking  the  situation  over,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  protection  that  you  ask  is  the  merit  of 
your  products? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  it.  We  can  compete  with  the  world.  Our 
best  market  is  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows  that.  Every- 
body that  sells  goods  for  export  sells  just  that  much  more 

Tiie  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  you  an  exporter,  an  importer, 
a  manufacturer,  or  what?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  been  a  little  of  everything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore  you  speak  from  experience  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  principal  business — exporter,  im- 
porter, or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  just  what  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  tell  us  what  you  are. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  first  went  into  the  hardware  business  on  Chambers 
street,  and  next  int«  the  export  business,  when  I  sold  goods  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  was  a  former  Congressman,  and  a  gentleman  whom 
no  doubt  many  of  you  know.  I  next  went  on  the  produce  exchange 
and  went  on  the  noor  selling  grain.  I  then  went  into  the  varnish 
business,  and  have  been  manufacturing  varnish  for  fifteen  years,  so 
that  I  have  had  a  varied  experience. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  sold  your  varnish  abroad. 

Mr.  A^old.  I  have  sold  varnish  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  varnish  have  you  sold  abroad  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Maybe  $5,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  sell  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  $350,000  worth  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  about  the  usual  proportion? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  sell  the  $5,000  worth  abroad  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  this  country,  the  same  rate  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Arnold.  For  export  you  sell  to  commission  men  in  New  York 
who  ship  it  to  what  would  ibe  called  "  jobbers,"  who  are  people  who 
buy  all  classes  of  goods  in  the  foreign  countries.  We  sell  some 
classes  of  varnish  to  the  jobber  abroad  mat  we  would  sell  here  at  the 
same  price.  The  only  thing  is  that  in  most  cases  the  quality  of  var- 
nish sold  abroad  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  sell  here.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  remarks  are  most  illuminating. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  make  spirit  varnish? 

Mr.  Arnold,  l^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  make  it  from  wood  alcohol  or  from  grain 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  From  wood  alcohol  and  denatured  alcohol,  both.  We 
make  a  little  with  the  grain  alcohol,  but  we  try  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  are  you  going  to  continue  the  rate  of  $1.32  per  gal- 
lon upon  spirit  varnish  when  making  it  from  wood  alcohol  when 
the  reduction  has  been  only  about  30  cents  a  gallon  on  wood  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Of  course  you  understand  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  would  not  accept  wood  alcohol  or 
denatured  alcohol,  and  who  have  to  have  grain  alcohol  straight,  and 
we  have  to  make  it  for  those  people.  Now,  if  you  make  it  out  of 
grain  alcohol  and  pay  the  tax,  you  would  have  to  have  some  pro- 
tection on  grain  alcohol  in  order  to  be  consistent.  If  you  have  an 
internal-revenue  tax  on  one  thing,  you  have  to  keep  up  the  tax  on  the 
things  it  is  made  out  of  ^ 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  internal-revenue  tax  on  alcohol 
used  in  varnish  now  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Do  you  mean  if  we  used  grain  alcohol? 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  denatured  alcohol. 

Mr.  Arnold.  But  you  can  not  use  denatured  alcohol  for  aU  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  refers  to  a  difference  of  about  30  cents 
in  the  rate  between  wood  alcohol  and  grain  alcohol. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  that;  I  think  there  is  a 
greater  difference  than  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  a  reduction  in  price  of  wood  alcohol^  by  reason  of 
the  denatured-alcohol  law,  of  35  cents  you  could  not  justly  ask  for 
a  duty  of  $1.32? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  of  course  not ;  not  on  wood  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  all  goods  manufactunpd  from  wood  alco- 
hol and  grain  alcohol  you  could  take  the  duty  off  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Certainly  you  could. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  T.  WALSH,  OF  THE  FIBH  OF  THOMAS  LELAHP  & 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  committee,  to  three  articles  in  this  Schedule  A,  one  of 
which  is  commonly  termed  "  Persian  berry  extract." 

Mr.  Pou.  What  section  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  not  in  any  section,  but  is  in  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  does  it  pay  duty? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  pay  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Up  to  a  recent  time  it  has  paid  seven-eights  of  a  cent. 
It  would  be  classed  under  paragraph  22  of  Schedule  A.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  come  to  that  point.  Persian  berry  extract — ^you  will 
not  find  it  in  the  tariff  at  all — is  an  article  used  in  ^veing  and  tanning, 
and  is  similar  in  its  uses  to  the  articles  mentionecT  in  paragraph  22, 
Schedule  A.  Until  a  recent  time  it  has  been  classified  in  all  tariffs 
under  what  is  called  the  "  similitude  "  clause,  which  is  section  7  in  the 
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back  of  the  tariff;  that  is,  being  similar  in  its  uses,  and  so  on,  to  the 
articles  mentioned  in  section  22  of  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  commercial  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Persian  berry  extract,  commonly  known  as  "berry 
extract." 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  decision,  it  is  classified  under  para- 
graph 6,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waush.  It  has  been  classified  in  all  tariffs  under  section  7,  into 
paragraph  22,  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  carmined  Persian 
berry? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Carmine  is  a  pigment  made  from  the  Persian  berry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  under  section  6,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  raw  or  unmanufactured 
articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  In  this  act,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  on  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided 
for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not.     If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  can, 
in  a  few  moments,  straighten  you  out  upon  the  point  I  am  after. 
The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  come  in  as  a  paint  under  paragraph  58? 
Mr.  Waush.  No,  sir.     It  has  always  been  classified  under  para- 

faph  No.  22  of  Schedule  A  by  the  similitude  clause,  which  is  section 
in  the  back  of  the  tariff  act,  and  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  duty,  imtil  a  firm  in  New  York  began  to  import  what  they 
called  "  Persian  berry  extract,"  which  is  not  the  Persian  berry  extract 
as  we  have  always  understood  it,  it  being  a  powder,  and  manipulated 
by  chemicals  and  otherwise  to  produce  an  article  which  is  used  in 
coloring  butter.  This  Persian  oerry  extract,  which  is  a  liquid,  a 
thick  liquid,  resembling  molasses  in  consistency,  has  always  been 
of  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  it  is  covered  by  this  decision 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  well  as  the  court's  decisions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  to  come  in  under  paragraph  22? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  this  language  would  cover  it:  "All 
extracts  of  vegetable  origin  not  containing  alcohol  and  not  specific- 
ally provided  for  in  this  act  ? " 

Sir.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would.  I  had  not  seen  that  before. 
In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  get  the  article  fixed. 

Now,  the  other  article  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  nutgall  extract.  You  will  not  find 
it  in  the  tariff.  After  about  two  years  of  litigation,  I  think,  it  was 
finally  landed  in  paragraph  No.  20,  Schedule  A.  Perhaps  you 
already  have  it  there  before  you.  I  would  like  to  have  that  fixed  in 
the  tariff. 

The  Chahiman.  It  has  been  classed  as  tannic  acid. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  has  been  taxed  one-quarter  of  L  cent  per  pound 
and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent. 

The  Chahjman.  And  you  want  it  put  back  into  the  old  classifica- 
ti(Mi,  where  it  stood  before? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  where  the  court  and 
the  appraisers  had  landed  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  specifically 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  WaiIsh.  Yes,  sir;  and  letting  the  duty  be  fixed. 

Paragraph  No.  20  is  all  right,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  should  be  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  product  you  are  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Waush.  Nut  gall  extract.  It  is  used  in  printing  and  dyeing 
venr  lareely,  and  the  court  has  placed  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  was  specially  mentioned  in  paragraph  22 
it  would  answer  your  criticism,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  if  it  was  so  mentioned,  and  a  specific  duty  placed 
upon  it.    But  I  think  it  should  be  put  in  at  paranaph  20,  Schedule  A. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  a  reduction  or 
an  increase,  under  the  present  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  would  not  be  any  change,  because  the  courts 
have  settled  it  after  two  or  three  years'  litigation.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  not  increase  or  decrease  the -present 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  court  decisions? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  made  it  possible  to  import  some  before  it  was 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  operation  of  the  court's  decisions  was  to  lower 
the  rate? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  While  the  article  sells  for  30  cents  per 
pound — anywhere  from  28  to  30  cents — the  rate  of  duty  was  50  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now? 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  about  3f  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  what  is  the  other  item? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  other  item  that  I  would  like  to  have  considered 
is  castor  oil.  Probably  when  the  original  tariffs  were  made  castor 
oil  was  used  principally  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  in  the  trade  there 
is  a  large  use  for  the  lower  grades,  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  quality ;  and 
while  that  sells  to-day  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  9i  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  castor  oil  is  pretty  nearly  as  heavy  as  water,  allowing  8  cents 
a  pound  and  8  pounds  to  the  gallon,  you  get  about  74  cents  for 
tiie  cost  of  a  gallon  of  castor  oil  in  this  market.  The  duty  is  35  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  is  about  35^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  35  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  No;  35^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  will  be  found  in  section  33,  Schedule  A — 35  cents 
per  gallon.  The  price  in  this  market  has  moved  up  and  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  price  abroad? 

Mr.  Walsh.  1  could  not  tell  that.  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  price  of  castor  oil  in  this  country  is  seldom  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  price  of  the  article  abroad.  By 
adding  the  duty,  the  price  is  made  sufiiciently  low  so  that  a  foreign 
article  can  not  come  in.    The  result  is  that  this  article  is  in  the  hands 
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of  a  few  men,  who  have  dictated  the  price  at  their  pleasure,  prac- 
tically. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  tell  us  what  your  proposal  is. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  haven't  any  proposal.  I  simply  ask  that  you  con- 
sider the  matter  in  relation  to  its  use  in  the  arts. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  labor  is  in  the  manufacture;  what  is 
the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Wai^h.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  am  not  a  castor-oil 
maker,  but  I  am  a  castor-oil  user. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  express  a  wish,  but  give 
no  basis  upon  which  we  can  act. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  there  is  a  use  for  castor  oil  different 
from  the  generally  accepted  notion.    Please  tell  us  in  what  way. 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  tannmg  leather.  It  is  used  in  large  auantites  in 
other  ways,  in  the  textile  trade  and  in  other  trades.  Tne  No.  3  is 
usually  used  for  that  purpose  because  it  is  cheapest. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  idea  is  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on 
the  inferior  quality  of  castor  oil,  so  as  to  stimulate  its  use  in  those 
trades? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  the  idea,  and  so  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  dictate  the  price,  and  so  that  the  price  will  become  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  your  statement  he  has  a  duty  of  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  practically  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  vou  said  the  cost  was  about  70  cents? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  costs,  m  this  market,  about  72  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  does  it  cost  abroad? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  how  do  you  fix  it  at  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  not  say  at  the  moment,  because  I  did  not  bring 
the  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make,  judging  by  the 
prices  I  get  from  abroad  on  castor  oil.  From  that  I  gather  that  the 
price  in  this  market  is  usally  the  price  abroad,  plus  the  duty — 1  or 
2  per  cent  under — so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  duty  is  trom  75 
to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  will  submit  a  statement  in 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will ;  yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  had  it  now,  only  I  did 
not  know  about  this  matter  until  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  S.  WARDNER,  REPRESENTING  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  OF  71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE  CITY. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  represent  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and 
some  other  concerns  which  are  manufacturing  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  lithopone. 

We  only  haa  a  few  days'  notice  of  this  hearing,  and  I  came  here 
to  say  that  we  have  heard  of  no  disposition  to  cnange  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  on  white  oxide  of  zinc  and  lithopone,  both  of  which  are 
held  dutiable  under  section  57,  Schedule  A,  white  oxide  of  zinc  at 
1  cent  per  pound,  and  lithopone  as  white  sulphide  of  zinc  at  IJ 
cents  per  pound.     These   articles   are   competitors  of  white  lead. 
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which  is  much  more  heavily  protected,  and  we  think  the  duty 
which  we  now  have  is  small  enough.  I  understand  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  those  chemicals  are  imported  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  zinc  can  hardly  get  along  without  protec- 
tion. We  thought  we  had  it  on  zinc  dust,  which  was  a  product  made 
possible  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  otherwise,  so  that 
the  industry  was  wiped  out  absolutely.  That  is  a  subject  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  when  the  metal  schedule  is  brought  up. 

Lithopone  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  It  is  a  comparativelv  new 
article  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  be 
specifically  mentioned  by  nam^  in  section  57  of  Schedule  A. 

I  will  get  up  the  figures  for  yoii,  but  I  think  I  am  not  competent  to 

?;ive  any  statistics  at  this  time.  I  am  not  myself  a  practical  manu- 
acturer  of  zinc  oxide  or  lithopone. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  I  understand  the  zinc 
miners  are  anxious  to  have  a  duty  upon  zinc  ore,  and  will  probably 
appear  before  the  committee.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
study  their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies which  I  represent  are  very  large  mine  owners  in  this  country, 
and  my  impression  is  that  so  far  as  the  importation  of  ores  goes  that 
they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  bottom  without  any  protection  for 
zinc  ores  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  in  Missouri  do  not  think  they  can 
stand  without  protection  on  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Mexico  and  the  consequent  importation  of  zinc  ore  from  there. 

Mr.  Wardner.  One  of  the  companies  which  I  represent  has  deposits 
in  Missouri.  That  matter,  I  understand,  will  come  up  on  the  25th 
of  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  metal  schedule;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  and  material  in 
making  this  article,  white  oxide  of  zinc? 

Mr.  \Vardner.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  will 
make  a  note  of  it  and  reply  later. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  please  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Wardner.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  would  suggest  that  you  fumidi  that  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALFBED  F.  ISAACS,  BEPEESENTINO  I.  ISAACS 
&  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  as  to  figures,  because,  as  I 
represented  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  I  was  not  sure  whether 
glue  was  included  under  the  paint  schedule  or  not.  It  is  not  down 
on  the  list,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  posted  as  to  the  figures.  But  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  paragraph 
23 — ghies  and  gelatins.  If  you  will  refer  to  that  first  paragraph,  I 
believe  you  will  see  that  the  articles  call  for  2^  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  old  Wilson  bill,  and  also  the  McKinley  bill,  the  tariff  on  that 
grade  of  glue  was  25  per  cent.  Under  this  present  tariff  it  was  raised 
from  25  per  cent  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  That  rate  is  practically  pro- 
hibitory.   When  the  glue  costs  10  cents  per  pound  it  is  25  per  cent. 
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but  on  glue  costing  25  cents  per  pound  it  is  equivalent  to  60  or  70  per 
cent. 

My  father  and  myself  have  been  in  business  a  great  many  years 
as  importers  of  glues.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  we 
imported  a  very  large  quantity  from  Germany  and  France  at  a  cost 
of  from  4i  to  5^  cents  per  pound.  At  the  instigation  of  the  western 
packers — ^ttiat  is,  Messrs.  Armour,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Swifts, 
the  Anglo-American  Packing  Company,  and  Schwartzchild  & 
Sulzberger  Company — ^packers  and  slaughterers  of  beef  cattle  and 
pigs,  and  within  the  past  fifteen  years  manufacturers  of  low-grade 
glues  as  a  by-product,  we  began  buying  from  them,  and  that  tariff 
of  2i  cents  per  pound  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  simply  put  on  as  a 
protection  to  the  large  manufacturers  of  these  by-products — cheap 
glue.  For  instance,  we  were  large  handlers  of  domestic  glues  before 
this  present  bill.  We  formerly  purchased  these  glues  from  the 
packers  at  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  4J  to  5^  cents  per  pound, 
the  average  being  about  5^  cents.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  law — 
and  I  can  give  ycui  the  bills  to  show  that  the  prices  are  correct — we 
are  paying  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and  we  can  not  get  it  for 
1  cent  less;  not  a  mill  less.  To  my  knowledge,  in  the  last  several 
years,  the  price  has  not  gone  below  7  cents,  and  it  has  gone  up  to  as 
high  as  8i  cents,  and  that  price  for  the  same  grade  of  glue  which 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law  calling  for  2^  cents  per  pound  was 
sold  at  the  flat  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  me  domestic  glue  sold  at  4  to 
5  cents  per  pound.  And,  as  I  say,  it  is  selling  to-day  at  7^  to  8  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  rate  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Practically  so.  We  import  no  French  glue  at  all, 
whereas  we  imported  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred tons  a  year,  which  is  quite  an  item  on  the  25  per  cent  basis. 
Upon  the  low  grade  it  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  people  that  I 
have  named  were  glad  to  sell  their  glue  at  4^  to  5^  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  glue  which  they  are  now  selling  for  7^  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
We  are  large  importers. 

The  Chaikman.  The  ad  valorem  on  the  first  item  was  43  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  was  a  great  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  25  per  cent,  and  the  next  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  The  tariffs  under  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  bills  were 
25  per  cent  straight  through.  It  now  has  a  specific  duty,  above  10 
cents  per  pound,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  First  it  was  42  per  cent,  then  25  per  cent,  and 
next  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  the  tariff  on  the  low- 
grade  goods  the  same  as  it  was  before,  or  put  a  flat  rate  on  of  one 
cent  and  a  quarter  or  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  You  are  not 
doing  the  consumer  or  the  Government  any  good,  because  the  con- 
sumer gets  no  difference,  as  the  price  is  up  33^  per  cent  above  what 
it  was  before,  and  the  importer  gets  no  benefit,  neither  does  the  Gov- 
ernment get  any  benefit.  That  rate  would  be  all  right  on  the  lower 
grades.  On  the  grade  above  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  a  specific  duty  in 
high-grade  goods  the  same  as  on  the  low-grade  goods.  We  are  im- 
porters of  certain  brands  of  high-grade  goods  and  we  think  we  know 
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that  in  many  instances  we  ai'e  unable  to  compete  with  other  brands 
of  glue  brought  in  under  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  in  1907  were  4,700,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  We  brought  over  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  increase  from  2,000,000  pounds  in 
1898  to  4,700,000  pounds  in  1907. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  But  that  was  not  the  low-grade  glue. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  glue  upon  which  there  was  a  duty  of 
2^  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  is  all  right  enough,  but  that  is  glue  that  costs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  cheap  glue  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  and 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  answer  it.  I  could  enumerate  fifteen 
large  glue  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  unless  you  know  something  about  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  comparative  imports. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Mv  dear  sir,  I  know  that  the  duty  Is  prohibitive  on  a 
glue  that  formerly  sold  at  4J  cents  per  pound,  and  that  can  be  bought 
in  Germany  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  price;  and  that  you  put  a 
duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  upon  it,  running  it  up  to  7^  cents  per 
pound ;  and  I  know  that  that  is  prohibitory  wnen  you  can  not  import 
it  and  sell  it  against  the  domestic  glue.  I  do  not  know  that  this  glue 
is  included  under  the  present  schedule.  It  is  not  down  under  any 
schedule.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  he  answered 
to  the  effect  that  if  I  came  down  he  would  get  me  an  interview  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee.  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  be* 
called  before  this  committee  I  probably  would  have  had  the  figures, 
but  as  to  the  annual  consumption  of  glue  in  the  United  States,  I 
doubt  if  anybody  can  give  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  to  these  firms  in  the  glue  business,  are  they 
engaged  in  producing  the  high  or  the  lower  grades  of  glue? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Principally  the  lower  grades.  They  were  in  business 
before  the  enactment  of  this  present  tariff  law — that  is,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  these  western  packers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  they  were  in  the  glue  business? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
that  they  sold  the  glue  they  are  selling  now  for  7i  to  8  cents  a  pound 
at  a  price  of  4^  to  5J  cents  per  pound  before  the  enactment. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  general 
scope  of  their  business  was  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Undoubtedly.  I  should  say  that  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured — I  only  came  down  on  half  a  day's 
notice — ^but  I  should  say  that  practically  all  of  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  surely  all  of  the  western  importers,  will  back  me  up  in  my 
ideas  regarding  this  change  in  the  tariff — you  will  find  not  only  the 
importers  but  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  at  this.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  high-priced  glue,  was  a  large  quantity  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  A  very  large  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  figures  I  have,  glue  valued  at  above  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  above  35  cents  per  pound,  1907,  1,996,871 
pounas,  as  against  4,733,963  pounds  of  the  lower  grade.    And  I  would 
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say  that  the  grade  above  35  cents  per  pound  for  1907  is  only  1,991 
pounds. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Which  is  practically  nothing.  That  is  simply  the 
hirfi-grade  gelatin  used  for  photographic  purpose^. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  extensive  use  of  glue  are  the  high  grades 
produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Undoubtedly  an  enormous  quantity,  and  I  should  think 
that  it  would  run  up  into  the  neighborhood  of — well,  I  do  not  like 
to  go  on  record,  but  1  should  say  anywhere  from  thirty  to  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth.  For  instance,  m  the  manufacture  of  capsules, 
the  price  of  gelatin  runs  up  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  to  40  cents 
a  pound.  Gelatin  for  use  in  veneering  of  pianos  runs  up  into  the 
neighborhood  of  9  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  glue  for  the  manufacture 
of  books,  7  to  8  cents  per  pouna. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  expensive  glue  used  in  this  country  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  There  is  $2,000,000  worth  imported,  but  that  is  an  in- 
significant amount  compared  with  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  quantity  of  the  cheaper  glue  that  is 
imported  compare? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  As  I  tell  you,  on  account  of  this  new  tariff  law  it  is 
comparatively  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  very  little 
of  the  cheapest  glue  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  (S)mparatively  none  of  the  cheapest  glue  is  imported, 
although  I  think  you  misunderstand  my  point  about  the  cheap  glue. 
A  cheap  glue,  that  which  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  cents  per 
pound,  can  not  be  imported  any  more.  We  buy  large  quantities  of 
comparatively  better  glue  at  8  and  9  cents  a  pound.  The  glue  in- 
cluded in  this  schedule  has  amounted  to  over  4,000,000  pounds,  and  is 
glue  that  costs  about  11  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  a  prohibitive  duty  as  to  all  that  costs 
abroad  less  than  7  to  8  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  From  4  to  7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Below  7  cents.  So  that  these  four  million  and 
three-quartOTS  pounds  are  practically  all  over  7  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  of  consumption  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  will  get  that.  You  wish  the  proportion  of  consump- 
tion of  the  domestic  and  the  imported  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  want  to  know  the  amount  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  if  you  can  get  at  it.  I  think  very  likely  you  can 
secure  that  from  the  census  bulletins  for  1905.  We  can  look  it  up  or 
you  can  add  it  to  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  I  will  look  it  up  for  my  own  information. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  the  United 
States  who  make  the  cheaper  grade  of  glue  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  All  of  the  big  western  men,  the  Armours,  the  Anglo- 
American  Packing  Company,  Swifts,  Xelson-Morris  &  Co.,  and 
Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger — I  can  not  name  them  all,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  there  are  12  to  20  anyhow — 20  would  probably  include  a 
lot  of  smaller  factories.  But  the  only  thing  that  I  wanted  to  impress 
iipon  you  gentlemen  was  that  we  did  not  want  the  duty  off  entirely. 
We  simply  want  the  prohibitive  part  of  the  duty  taken  off  and  either 
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put  it  back  where  it  was  on  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  tariffs,  which 
was  25  per  cent,  or  put  it  at  a  flat  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which 
will  still  give  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound, 
and  give  the  importers  and  consumers  a  chance  to  use  the  imported 
glues  the  same  as  they  had  formerly  done.  And  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  high-grade  goods,  instead 
of  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  goods  costing  from  20  to  35  cents,  that  you 
put  on  a  specific  duty.  We  are  old  importers ;  we  bring  all  our  goods 
over  branded,  a  stamp  on  each  sheet,  sold  under  a  brand  mark,  and  I 
believe  we  have  been  undersold  by  importers — I  do  not  impute  any- 
thing wrong,  but  we  think  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  instead  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  it  would  do  away  with  the  undervalua- 
tion business  which  is  certainly  going  on.  We  do  not  know  where  or 
how,  but  we  do  know  it  is  done.  I  have  known  the  general  appraisers 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  stop  it. 
With  a  specific  duty  there  is  absolutely  no  question  but  what  it  could 
be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duties  which  come  up  with  a  hop,  skip, 
and  jump  have  some  of  the  same  objections  as  the  ad  valorem  duties, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Isaacs.  It  absolutely  compels  the  people  who  are  about  to  be 
dishonest  to  be  honest,  by  putting  a  specinc  duty  on  the  goods. 

(Thereupon  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

STATEMElfT  OP  STTGOESTED  TARIFF  ON  CHEMICAL  FEODTTCTS 
COVEEED  BT  FAEAOEAFHS  464,  469,  472,  524,  AND  626  OF  THE 
FEEE  UST. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  petition  for  the  placing  of  a 
tariff  upon  coal  tar  and  certain  of  its  products  and  chemicals  made 
therefrom,  as  specified  in  the  following  list : 

These  products  and  chemicals  are  at  present  all  on  the  free  list : 

^^®^" '  Name  of  chemical.  |  Tariff  petitioned  for. 


524  Goal  tar ,  i  cent  per  gallon. 

524  Pitch !  1  cent  per  gaUou. 

524  100  per  cent  benzol .  7  cents  per  gallon. 

624  I  90  per  cent  benzol 4  cents  per  gallon. 

624  I  Orude  benzol  or  light  oD 1  8  cents  per  gallon. 

684  ;  100  per  cent  toluol 8  cents  per  gallon. 

524  !  Crude  toluoL-. j  4  cents  per  gallon. 

524  100  per  cent  xylol f  8  cents  per  gallon. 

524  :  Orude  xylol— 4  cents  per  gallon. 

524  ]  Solvent  naphtna !  4  cents  per  gallon. 

524  Oresol,  pure ,  8  cents  per  gallon. 

524  Naphthalene 1  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

026  Aniline  oil 1  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

472  Aniline  salts i  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

469  ;  Alizarine 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

524  I  Napbthols  (alpha  and  beta) 1  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


524 
624 
524 
524 
524 
624 
524 
624 
524 
524 
524 
464 


Naphthylamlne.- •  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Toluidlne 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Xylldlne- 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oumldlne 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzidine.. 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dyphenylamin 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzaldehyde 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Benzylchloride 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dianisidlne _  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mono,  dl  and  trinitrobenzol 20  per  cent  ad  valnrem. 

Mono,  dl  and  trinitrotoluol 20  per  cent  A  .-  ^rem. 

Benzoic  acid 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


4«  <  Xltro,  naphthalene 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  are  manufacturers  of  some  of  these  products  and  formerly 
manufactured  others  when  they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  After  the  removal  of  this  duty  we  were  compelled  to  close 
that  part  of  our  works  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 
We  were  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  producers. 

If  given  the  protection  asked  for,  we  would  at  once  commence 
their  manufacture  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Babrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
H.  W.  Jayne, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  10^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  E.  H.  DYER,  OF  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  place  of  residence, 
and  state  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Dyer.  E.  H.  Dyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  representing  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  address 
you  this  afternoon  on  the  article  of  tariff  on  prej)ared  paints.  I 
appear  before  this  committee  as  representing  the  Paint  Manufactur- 
ers^ Association  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  my  associates  in  the 
company  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Mound  City  Paint  and 
Color  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that 
company. 

Mi.  Dalzell.  On  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  address  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Dyer.  This  is  a  general  statement  covering  almost  all  of  the 
paragraphs  in  this  Schedule  A,  as  regards  paints,  because  as  manu- 
facturers of  prepared  paints  we  have  to  deal  with  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  55  and  57? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Paragraph  58  is  the  one  that  pertains  particularly  to 
paints. 

The  Chairman.  Artistic  paints  is  what  you  want  to  be  heard  on? 

Mr.  Dyer.  No;  ready  prepared  paints  for  all  painting  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dyer.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me,  representing  the  interests 
that  I  do,  to  select  any  of  the  several  articles  to  talk  specifically  on, 
from  the  fact  that  prepared  paint  as  offered  is  composed  of  several 
ingredients  both  as  to  pigments  and  liquids.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
what  might  be  called  a  proper  understanding  of  the  paint  proposi- 
tion, it  would  mean  to  touch  upon  the  various  ingredients  that  enter 
into  its  composition  and  make  up  its  component  parts. 

Linseed  oil  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  liquids  up  for  a  discussion 
and  the  necessarj'  liquid  most  largely  used  by  paint  manufacturers. 
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That,  in  turn,  goes  back  to  the  tariff  on  flaxseed,  which  would  of 
course  affect  linseed  oil.  The  duty  on  flaxseed,  covered  under  para- 
graph 254,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  25  cents  per  bushel  of  56 
pounds.  The  duty  on  linseed  oil,  covered  under  paragraph  37,  made 
irom  that  seed  is  20  cents  per  gallon  of  7^  pounds.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  both  of  these  articles  need  the  protection  that  this  tariff 
gives  to  them;  therefore,  as  far  as  that  raw  material  to  the  paint 
manufacturer  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  should  be 
changed.  The  pigments  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  prepared 
paint  are  many.  Dry  white  lead,  covered  under  paragraph  55  and 
carrying  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound,  is  a  necessary  component  part 
of  a  good  grade  of  prepared  paint;  so  is  oxide  of  zinc,  covered  under 
paragraph  57  and  carrying  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pouna,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  paint  manufacturer  uses  a  percentage  of  what  is  termed 
among  the  paint  community  as  inert  material  or  reenforcing  pig- 
ments. By  that  I  refer  to  such  materials  as  barytes,  covered  under 
paragraph  44  and  carrying  a  duty  of  $5.25  per  ton  on  the  manu- 
factured article  and  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  unmanufactured  article, 
blanc-fixe,  covered  under  paragraph  46  and  carrying  a  duty  of  one- 
half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  whiting,  covered  under  paragraph  56 
and  carrying  a  duty  of  one- fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

These  several  ingredients  combined  form  or  make  the  white  base 
from  which  the  colored  tints  are  made.  To  get  these  various  tints 
the  paint  manufacturer  uses  various  dry  colors  which  are  made  either 
from  a  combination  of  chemicals  or  prepared  from  ores  and  clays 
direct  from  mines.  These  colors  are  covered  under  paragraphs  47, 
48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  54,  and  58.  All  of  these  articles  enumerated  under 
these  various  paragraphs  constitute  to  the  paint  manufacturer  his 
raw  materials,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  manufacturer  who  con- 
fines himself  to  the  making  of  the  various  pigments  and  liquid  it 
means  his  finished  product.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  duties  as 
enumerated  in  the  present  tariff  are  fair  and  just  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  paint  maker — ^the  user. 

Paragraph  58  refers  particularly  to  the  mixed  paint  industry  and 
carries  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  should  certainly  regret 
to  see  any  change  whatever  in  this  schedule,  because  it  does  not 
represent  any  more  protection  to  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
than  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and  his  labor 
would  justify.  The  paint  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
is  a  large  and  growing  one.  There  are  paint  manufacturers  through- 
out this  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  and  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  any  change  in  the  tariff 
schedule  as  applied  to  this  class  of  manufacturers,  either  reducing  or 
advancing,  would  mean  a  hardship  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  my 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been 
delegated  to  address  you,  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  un- 
prejudiced opinion  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  prepared  paint 
or  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  composition  is  made  it  will  not 
only  affect  the  manufacturer  of  paints,  but  it  will  affect  the  farmer 
who  raises  the  flax,  the  miner  who  produces  the  ores,  and  the  labor 
employed  by  the  various  manufacturers  in  producing  their  respective 
products.    The  lessening  of  revenue  to  these  people  lessens  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  those  people,  and  the  paint  manufacturer  will  un- 
doubtedly be  affected  by  any  such  reduction  possibly  to  a  greater 
extent  than  almost  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  know  where  your  competition  is  from. 
Where  does  it  come  from,  Germany  or  France  or  England? 

Mr.  Dyer.  There  is  very  little  prepared  paint  imported  into  this 
country,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  perfectly  free  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  now  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  compe- 
tition ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Could  you  help  the  consumer  as  to  price  any  by  re- 
ducing this  without  interfering  in  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  paint 
industry? 

Mr.  I)yer.  I  hardly  think  so.  The  price  of  prepared  paint  is  gov- 
erned very  largely  by  the  price  of  certain  ingredients  that  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  that  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  materials 
themselves,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  linseed  oil.  The  price  of  prepared 
paint  fluctuates  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  these  condi- 
tions of  cost 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  no  pooling  of  the  prices  by  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Dyer.  None  whatever  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover. 

Mr.  McCall.  About  how  many  independent  manufacturers  are 
there  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Dyer.  They  are  all  independent  manufacturers. 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes,  I  know;  but  how  manjr? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  should  jud^  that  in  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  an  association  composed  of  paint  manufacturers 
strictly,  there  are  from  85  to  100  aifferent  concerns  represented. 
There  are,  I  should  say,  possibly  40  or  60  outside  of  that  association 
that  are  not  members  of  that  association. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  any  of  the  processes  covered  by  patents  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  None  at  all,  sir. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   BARBY  MOHTJN,   OLOVEB  BTJILDIXrO, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  before  the  committee  to  ask  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  upon 
cocoanut  oil.  At  present  there  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  cocoanut  oil 
nor  upon  what  is  known  as  copra — that  is,  the  dried  cocoanut.  There 
is  a  duty  upon  copra  which  has  been  prepared  in  different  forms,  but 
the  simple  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  enters  free,  and  we  think  it 
should  be  entered  free.  A  large  proportion  of  the  copra  produced  in 
the  world  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  shall  furnish  the 
committee  with  an  exact  statement  of  that  as  soon  as  I  obtain  the 
definite  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  About  95  per  cent  of 
the  copra  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  sent  to  Europe  for 
manufacture.  That  there  is  no  duty  upon  the  manufactured  article 
in  this  country  is  the  reason  why  the  copra  is  manufactured  else- 
where.   I  present  herewith  two  schedules  containing  figures  showing 
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the  extent  of  importation  into  the  United  States,  both  by  pounds  and 
by  values,  of  cocoanut  oil  during  the  years  1907  and  1908,  and  the 
various  countries  from  which  it  is  purchased. 
The  schedules  referred  to  are  as  follows : 


Importation  of  cocoanut  oil  during  year  1907, 


Country. 


Aoitria-Hunffary 

Belglmn 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom — 

Oanada 

Honduras 

Weet  Indies— British 

Cuba 

Venezuela 

East  Indies: 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements., 
other  British- 


Oceania,  British— Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 


Total- 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


914,400  { 
i,4Sl,0B6  I 
,000,117  I 

440 

.lfi2,867 

0,254 

92 

128.269 

27B,680 

4S0 

.970,874 
485,667 
1,876,268 
,686,868 
650,754 


S6,544,866 


69.260 

187,866 

82,362 

85 

1,240.197 

504 

7 

14.«11 

16.820 


158.942 
88.829 
661.211 
123.946 
44.780 


2,628.978 


Importation  of  cocoanut  oU  during  year  1908, 


Oountry. 


Pounds. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom— J— "rr-Trr.r—ii! 

Oanada 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Cuba— 

Asia: 

East  Indies- 
British  India. 


I 


38,257 

1,610.795 

8,918,942 

1,887.864 

5.528 

854,891 

0 

21.641,923 

8,869 

MO 

117 

76,451 


Straits  Settlements 

Other  Britirii 

Oceania.  British: 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 


2,728,748 
1,488,870 
11,084,968 

500,749 

875 

689,648 


TOtaL. 


45,422,575 


Dollars. 


1,794 

128,608 

232,629 

95,919 

427 

28.408 

0 

1,596.613 

800 

7 

7 

6,218 


210,501 

99,654 

797.845 

88,465 

68 

40.647 


8,267,685 


I  would  say  here  that  cocoanut  oil  is  used  for  three  purposes.  It 
is  drawn  off  three  times.  The  first  draft,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for 
food,  the  second  draft  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  soap,  and 
the  third,  the  residue,  is  used  for  animal  food.  From  these  schedules 
which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  appears  that 
in  two  years  there  was  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
United  States  only  $85,327  worth  of  cocoanut  oil,  whereas  the  total 
importation  during  that  period  of  two  years  was  $5,891,558,  out  of 
which  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  and  colonies  imported  cocoa- 
nut  oil  to  the  extent  of  $4,961,151.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cocoanut  oil  which  is  credited  as  coming  from  Great 
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Britain  is  in  reality  manufactured  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  are  so  in- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  whidi  states  that  Great  Britain 
is  really  a  great  clearing  house  for  cocoanut  oil.  There  are  but  two 
factories  in  this  country  producing  cocoanut  oil,  and  they  have  had  a 
struggling  existence  in  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  TO  produced  abroad  so  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  here.  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  embark  in  this 
enterprise,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  always  understood  to  be 
the  object  of  the  tariff;  that  is,  simply  to  impose  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production.    We  have  figures  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 

8 reduction,  but  they  are  not  completed,  and  with  the  permission  of 
ie  committee  I  should  like  to  file  them  in  a  brief. 

Ther^  is  one  other  reauest  I  shall  make,  which  I  fear  may  be 
denied.  I  am  told  that  briefs  must  be  filed  by  December  4.  Un- 
fortunately, the  consular  reports^  which  ought  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  production  abroad,  contain  information  on 
about  every  other  subject  than  cocoanut  oil,  and  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  write  to  our  consuls,  and  this  afternoon  I  am  going  to  have 
the  State  Department  cable  for  some  information;  and  if  that  in- 
formation is  not  received  by  December  4^  I  should  certainly  like  the 
privilege  of  filing  a  brief  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  unless  the  com- 
mittee objects. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  file  your  brief  which  you  have 
here,  and  you  can  hand  your  supplemental  brief  to  the  clerk.  I  can 
not  promise  that  we  will  print  it  if  it  is  not  filed  by  December  4,  but 
it  will  be  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  I  had  intended  to  file  a  brief  prior  to  December  4. 

Mr.  McCAiii.  The  suggestion  is  that  you  be  permitted  to  file  your 
brief  before  December  4,  and  it  will  be  printed;  and  any  supple- 
mental information  which  you  receive  after  that  you  may  file  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  That  is,  it  will  be  printed  here,  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  that  we  might  have  these  briefs  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  them  here  so  that  the  committee  may 
have  the  use  of  them.  As  I  understand,  cocoanut  oil  is  manufactured 
from  the  copra? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  What  is  popularly  called  copra  is  the  dried  cocoanut. 

The  Chairman.  And  cocoanut  oil  is  manufactured  from  the  copra? 

Mr.  MoHTTN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  large  quantities  of  that  come  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr.  Mohtjn.  Indirectly ;  not  to  us  directly. 

The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  it  elsewhere  and  then  it  is  im- 
ported into  this  country? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  manufacture  the  oil  in  the  United 
States  also? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  There  are  only  two  factories  in  the  United  States, 
which  do  a  very  small  business.    The  figures  which  I  have  here  and 
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which  I  have  filed  show  what  a  small  proportion  is  manufactared 
here.    I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  other  questions. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  appears  from  page  646  that  in  1907  we  imported 
85,500,000  pounds  of  cocoanut  oU,  to  the  value  of  $2,623,000,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  MoHtTN.  Yes;  that  is  in  this  schedule  which  I  have  filed. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  The  total  importation  in  1907  was  35,544,356  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,623,973,  and  in  1908  we  imported  45,422,575  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,267,585. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  did  we  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Practically  none.  There  are  only  two  factories,  and 
95  per  cent  of  the  copra  produced  in  our  islands,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  goes  abroad  for  manufacture.  I  have  not  the  exact  percent- 
age of  the  amount  of  copra  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
amount  produced  in  the  world,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
it  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCaljl.  Is  copra  on  the  free  list  now? 

Mr.  MoHTjN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  copra  without  any  form  of  manu- 
facture at  all  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  imported  7,000,000  poimds  of  that  last  year, 
12,000,000  poimds  the  year  before,  and  15,000,000  pounds  the  year 
before  that,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  copra  has 
fallen  off. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  incentive  to  import  it  here, 
because  we  can  not  manufacture  it  here  and  make  any  money  out  of  it. 
Yes,  sir;  it  has  fallen  off,  and  it  will  continue  to  fall  off,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  use  of  copra  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  its  use  almost  exclusively,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes;  and  the  second  draft,  to  which  I  referred,  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  white  soap,  and  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  practically  all  white  soap,  so  that  you  can  see  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  it  required. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  your  suggestion  to  be  that  copra  should 
continue  to  come  in  free,  and  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  the  oil  ? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  submitted  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Perhaps  you  did  not  grasp  that,  but  I  stated  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  are  not  complete,  and  I  want  to  get  them  exactly 
right.  It  is  my  belief,  from  what  I  have  gotten,  that  a  duty  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  would  be  about  fair;  but  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
plete showing,  and  I  will  do  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  for 
a  delay. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  is  the  oil? 

Mr.  Mohun.  The  value  of  45,000,000  poimds  was  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  about  7^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  MoiiuN.  It  would  be  less  than  10  cents.     Yes ;  about  7^  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  intend,  then,  to  show  in  your  brief  what  the  labor 
would  cost  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mohux.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  similar  labor  costs  in  England  or  Europe? 

Mr.  MoHUN.  In  countries  where  Uiere  is  a  large  production,  espe- 
cially in  France. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  bv  our  reports  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
importation  came  from  the  United  Eongdom,  and  nearly  all  the 
balance  came  from  the  British  East  Indies. 

Mr.  MoHijN.  Yes,  sir.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  $5,891^000  in  two 
years,  $4,961,000  came  from  Great  Britain  or  her  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  here  who  desires  to 

^        be  heard  now  on  the  cheinical  schedule?    There  being  no  one  else  to 

be  heard,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at 

half  past  9,  at  which  time  we  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 

f        chemical  schedule. 

(At  8.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wedn^day,  November  11, 1908,  at  11.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  11^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  ^met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  hearing  to-day  on  the  chem- 
ical schedule,  and  if  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  present,  we  will  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JACOB  F.  SCHOELLKOPF,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  represent  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford,  Hanna 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.     I  have  prepared  a  short  brief,  which  I  will  read. 

[Reads :] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  'Sovember  P,  190H. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Deab  Sib:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  at  the  impending  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  the  minimum  duty  on  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  be  Increased 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  all  coal-tar  products  and 
preparations  not  colors  or  dyes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  dyes  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

In  submitting  this  request  we  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  so  adjust  impbrt  duties  as  to  give  the  domestic 
manufacturer  adequate  protection  against  his  foreign  rival;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  duties  Imposed  shall  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  article  protected 
when  made  in  America  as  against  the  same  article  when  made  abroad. 

In  asking  for  free  entry  of  all  coal-tar  products  and  preparations  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  no  American  industry  will  be  injured,  as  these 
articles  are  not  made  in  the  United  States,  nor  can  they  be  manufactured  profit- 
ably under  existing  conditions. 

In  order  to  prove  that  our  demands,  as  outlined  above,  are  not  unreasonable 
we  have  prepared  the  following  tables : 

Table  A. — Showing  cost  of  coal-tar  dye  plant  in  America  and  Germany,  de- 
signed for  a  yearly  output  of  3,000,000  pounds ;  also  showing  the  cost  for  depre- 
ciation on  buildings  and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  interest  on  investment 

Table  B, — Showing  number  of  employees  required  and  their  salaries  for  such 
a  plant  in  America  and  Germany. 

Table  C. — Showing  material  required  to  produce  3,000,000  pounds  of  color  and 
cost  of  same  under  present  tariff ;  also  under  tariff  as  proposed  by  us ;  also  cost 
of  same  material  in  Germany. 

Table  D. — Showing  comparative  cost  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  color  when  pro- 
duced in  Germany ;  also  co'st  when  produced  under  present  tariff ;  also  cost  when 
produced  under  tariff  as  proposed  by  us. 

By  referring  to  Table  D  it  appears  that  taking  the  cost  of  colors  in  Germany 
at  100  per  cent,  the  same  colors  cost  to  produce  in  America  under  the  present 
tariff  144.1  per  cent,  and  in  case  all  coal-tar  preparations  should  be  admitted 
free,  the  cost  would  still  be  over  134.4  per  cent.  That  our  figures  are  <*orrect 
is  positively  proven  by  two  highly  significant  facts. 

First.  These  same  colors  are  now  being  imported  from  Germany  and  sold  in 
this  market  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  produce  them,  even  omitting  charges 
for  depreciation  and  interest  on  investment. 
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Second.  By  the  fact  that  Gornuin  niiiuufacturers  do  not  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  because,  as  i)eople  high  in  authority  state  openly,  they  can  manu- 
facture the  colors  In  Germany  and  lay  them  down  in  the  United  States,  with 
duty  of  30  per  cent  and  manufacturer's  profit  added,  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  could  manufacture  the  same  colors  in  America. 

By  referring  again  to  the  same  table  It  appears  that  under  the  proposed 
tariff  the  cost  of  colors  would  be  only  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  colors 
when  made  in  Germany,  while  we  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  first  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer, in  order  to  secure  the  home  market,  must  be  in  a  position  to  undersell 
the  Importer,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  when  driven 
to  it,  will  always  assume  part  of  the  duty  himself.  The  result  would  be  that 
with  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  the  American  manufacturer  could  not  hope  to 
realize  more  than  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  in 
Germany,  and  probably  considerably  less.  In  aqy  event,  therefore,  even  with 
a  40  per  cent  duty,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  to  content  himself 
with  a  considerably  smaller  profit  than  his  German  rival. 

Since  the  present  tarlfl*  went  into  effect  American  coal-tar  dye  manufacturers 
have  striven  strenuously  to  capture  the  home  market,  and  while  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  very  materially  their  output,  they  have  done  so  at  no  profit 
to  themselves.  Whenever  the  domestic  production  of  any  one  color  increased 
sufliciently  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  sale  of  the  imported  product,  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  dropped  prices  to  a  point  that  compelled  the  American  man- 
ufacturer to  sell  at  cost  or  even  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  colors  not  made  in  America  and  controlled  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  either  through  patents  or  combinations,  were  not  only  not  re- 
duced, but  in  many  instances  actually  Increased  in  price.  Eliminate  American 
competition,  and  prices,  even  with  a  reduced  duty,  will  rise  and  not  fall.  Wt» 
refer  to  such  products  as  alizarins,  aniline  salt,  aniline  oil,  beta  naphthol,  etc., 
which  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  advanced  from  15  to  50  per  cent, 
although  the  cost  of  production  has  not  risen. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  figures  and  tables  contained  in  this  doc- 
ument are  taken  from  our  books,  and  represent  actual  conditions,  and  if  desired 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  correctness  of  same  in  every  particular. 

On  a  separate  sheet  annexed  hereto,  marked  Table  E,  we  suggest  the  wording 
of  the  sections  in  the  tariff  which  we  desire  to  have  changed. 

HesT)ectfully  submitted. 

ScHOELLKOPF,  Habtford  &  Hanna  Co:MPANy. 
The  Helleb  &  Mebz  Company. 

Table  A. — Showing  cost  of  coal-tar  dye  plant  designed  for  a  yearly  outfmt  of 
,i,000,000  pounds;  also  ahoicing  the  cost  of  drprecialion  of  hniUlings  and  \oear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  etc. 

.    Cost  of  plant  in— 

I    United    ;     Qer- 
I    States.    I   many. 


For  land — __ J       $50,000  ,     $50,000 

Tot  bnlldlngB J       100,000         60,000 


For  machinery,  tools,  etc ;       880,000 

For  working  capltaL.. _        500,000 


Total  cost  of  plant ___.. i    1,080,000 


260.000 
860,000 


710,000 


Depredation  on  buildings,  6  per  cent 6,000  I  8,000 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  etc.,  10  per  rent ___         38,000  \  26,000 

Interest  on  investment,  6  per  cent.- _ _ 61,800  '■  42,000 

1W,800  70,600 
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Table  B.—Shawing  employees  needed  for  a  coal-tar  dye  plant  xcith  a  yearly 
capacity  of  3,000,000  pounds. 


United  States. 


Rate. 


1  ureneral  manager - '  ^10,000 

2  head  chemteta - ___ '  6,000 

4cbemi8t8 _ — '  1,600 

1  cbemiflt 1,300 

1  c!ieml8t- - '  900 

3  dyers - - - -  1,144 

1  helper - 468 

1  helper. J  312 

2  boys — - - I  208 

1  head  bookkeeper 1  2,500 

iderk. I  1,800 

1  clerk -•- 1  1,200 

3  clerks - ;  900 

1  clerk -_ 1  780 

2  boys — 600 

1  telephone  operator '  364 

1  Boperintendent- ,  1,560 

1  shipping  clerk- _ _ '  1,200 

2  engineers _ _ _ 1,040 

6  flremea _— "  780 

2  liratchmen — _ _— ;  728 

2  teamsters _ 624 

4  carpenters - _ — ,  780 

2  machinists _ ;  936 

2  blacksmiths ■  676 

4  helpers— -, 624 

10  foremen.- 718 

83  laborers - 1  540 


Amount, 


Germany. 


nao.ooo 

10,000 

6,000 

1,300 

900 

3.482 

468  I 
312  I 

416 ; 

2,500 
1,800  , 
1,200  , 
2.700  1 

780  1 
1,000 

364  I 
1,560 
1,200  { 
2.080  ! 
4,680  , 
1,466  , 
1,248  ' 
3,120  . 
1,872 
1,352 
2,496  ! 
7,180 
44,820 

116.236 


Bate. 

Amount. 

$5,000 

$5,000 

2.600 

5,000 

l.OOO 

4,000 

800 

800 

600 

600 

390 

1,170 

160 

160 

136 

135 

78 

166 

1.200 

1.200 

900 

900 

600 

600 

460 

1,860 

350 

350 

250 

500 

160 

160 

760 

750 

460 

460 

620 

1.040 

390 

2,340 

890 

780 

890 

780 

390 

1,560 

468 

986 

468 

036 

260 

1.040 

390 

8.900 

300 

24,900 

61,493 


Table  C— Material  required  for  3,000,000  pounds  of  coal-tar  dyes  and  cost  of 

same. 


Obemlcals  used. 


— I- 


Nitrite  soda 

Muriatic  add 

Sulphuric  acid 

Oarbonate  soda 

Caustic  soda 

Oommonsalt _ 

Sulphide  sodium , 

Ammonia  26  degrees 

Mono-aethyl-alpha  naphthylamine.. 

Aniline  oH 

Paranitraniline — _. 

H-Add 

Alpha  naphtylamine. 

B^3alt - _ 

Amido-G— Salt 

Freund's  acid 

Oleveacid 

Gamma  add. 

Salicylic  acid 

A  B  Sp  8a - 

A  A  Tm  Ba 

A  A  Bm  Ba 

A  A  Tm  S 

Tolldine ^ 

Benzidine _ 


Cost  In 

Cost  in     I 

Quanti- 

United 

United 

Oostin 

ties  in 

States  un- 

States un- 

Ger- 

pounds. 

der  present 

der  pro-    I 

many. 

tariff. 

posed  tariff.! 

385.803 

$29,899.74 

$29,890.74  i 

$28,919.79 

1.869,126 

10,268.48 

10,268.43 

8,214.74 

122.814 

409.88 

409.88 

827.50 

700.875 

7.592.40 

7,592.40  I 

6.073.92 

111.942 

2,117.94 

2,417.04 

1.984.36 

8,871,280 

5,899.74 

6,809.74 

4,719.79 

4.860 

66.61 

66.61  i 

62.49 

2,880 

144.00 

144.00 

116.20 

4,437 

1,668.30 

1.887.89 

1,110..^1 

139,011 

16,128.76 

16,128.76  1 

12,903.00 

38,445 

10,426.80 

18,689.00 

10.061.20 

598,145 

206,414.46 

172,606.21 

138,084.17 

54,270 

4,206.04 

4,206.94 

3,364.75 

29,295 

4,247.79 

3,644.71 

2,835.77 

36,910 

9,606.91 

7.989.96 

6,891.96 

0,680 

1.661.16 

1.896.85 

1.117.06 

4,082 

695.62 

684.64 

467.71 

12,420 

6.464.80 

4.668.14 

3,646.61 

18,720 

4,867.20 

2,822.97 

2,258.38 

47,952 

6,691.19 

5,072.22 

4.057.78 

10,908 

4.411.62 

4,061.14 

3.264.91 

104,625 

22.965.18 

21,228.09 

16,982.47 

28,400 

7,317.18 

5.974.02  , 

4,779.22 

25,740 

8.494.20 

8,494.20  : 

6,795.36 

218.840 

66,047.85 
442,911.09  1 

66,047.86 
396,506.32  | 

62.838.28 

7,668,889 

317,208.64 
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Table  T>.—Cost  of  producing  S MO, 000  pounds  of  coal-tar  dyes. 


'  When  made  i  When  made 


Materials,  labor,  fuel,  etc. 


in  United 
States     I 
under 
present 
tariff. 


in  United 
States 
under 

proposed 
tariff. 


When  made 
in  Germany. 


Materials .- _ f442,911.(» 

Fuel - 20,250.00 

Labor - ;    116,286.00 

Interert  on  investment _ }     61,800.00 

Depreciation  ol  plant _ — 43,000.00 

Taxes,  Are  insurance,  and  incfdentnls .— '       8,000.00 


$396,508132  i    $317,206.64 
20,250.00  .        27,000.00 


116,236.00  I 
61,800.00 
48,000.00  ! 
8,000.00  I 


61,493.00 

42,600.00 

28,000.00 

4,000.00 


Per  cent- 


692,197.09 
144.1 


645,784.32 
134.4 


480,299.64 
100 


T.4BLB  E. 


Present  wording. 


Sec.  15.  Coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  all  other  products  or 
preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes 
ancl  not  medicinal,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


New  wording  suggested. 


Coal-tar  dyes  or  colors,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Free  lUt. 


Skc.  469. — Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial, 
and  dyes  derived  from  alizarin  or  from 
anthracin. 

Skc.  624. — Coal  tar,  crude,  pitch  of  coal 
tar.  and  products  of  coal  tar  known  as  dead 
or  creosote  oil,  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalin, 
xylol,  phenol,  cresol,  xylidin,  toluldlne.  cu- 
mldin,  binltrotoluol,  blnitrobenzol,  benzidin, 
toUdln,  dianisidine,  naphthol,  naphtylamin, 
diphenylamin,  benzaldehyde,  benzyl  chloride, 
resorcln,  nltro-benzol,  and  nitro-toluol ;  all 
the  foregoing  not  medicinal  and  not  colors 
or  dyes. 

Rec.  o«0. — Indigo. 


No  change  suggested. 


Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  products  or 
preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes 
and  not  medicinal,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act. 


No  change  suggested. 


The  Chairman.  In  looking  over  your  statement  of  comparative 
cost,  I  see  that  you  put  the  working  capital  in  the  United  States  at 
$500,000,  and  in  Germany  $350,000.  nTiy  that  discrepancy  in  the 
amount  of  working  capital  in  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  ScHOELi.KOPF.  Because  the  products  are  cheaper  over  there,  the 
products  bought  and  sold.  If  we  carry  a  stock  of  a  million  and  a 
half  goods,  the  cost  here  is  fn)m  80  to  50  per  cent  more  than  on  the 
other  side.    Consequently  our  capital  must  be  larger. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  cost  of  material  in  another  table, 
and  vou  are  asking  for  consideration  of  cost  of  material  and  capital 
both? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Wc  have  a  larger  investment,  and  consequently 
must  figure  on  a  larger  earning  to  cover  the  interest. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  30  per  cent  was  put  on  colors  in  the 
Dingley  Act  for  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Xo.  The  duty  in  1883  was  25  per  cent  and  50 
cents  a  pound.     Then  that  was  taken  off  and  the  20  per  cent  left  on 
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the  product,  which  gave  us  a  net  protection  of  15  per  cent,  which  was 
entirely  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  these  colors  mainly  free  under  the  Wil- 
son Act? 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOFF.  No ;  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  development  has  there  been  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  colors  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  cau  only  speak  for  our  own  firm,  the  Schoell- 
kopf,  Hartford,  Hanna  Company.  Between  1900  and  1906  we  in- 
creased 280  per  cent  in  volume  and  179  per  cent  in  value,  but  our 
profits  decreased  on  that  enlarged  production  and  are  less  to-day  than 
thOT  were  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  Has  your  company  been  able  to  pay  any  divi- 
dends ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  have  paid  6  per  cent,  but  not  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  manufacturing  department.  The  earnings  were  made 
entirely  in  the  sales  department. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  paid  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Siucc  1900. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  taking  off  the  duty  on  coal-tar 
prepai:ations,  which  you  use  as  raw  materials  for  your  manufactures. 
There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday  asking  for  a  duty  on  some  of 
the  coal-tar  preparations. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  was  not  here  at  that  time,  but  I  believe  it  was 
the  Semet-Solvay  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Of  course,  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  those  articles, 
we  will  have  to  have  a  compensating  duty  on  the  product.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  that,  because  those  people  can  manufacture  the 
products  cheaper  now  than  by  the  old  process — ^the  beehive  process. 
You  might  as  well  speak  of  the  manufacturer  of  illuminating  gas^ 
who  is  producing  gas  and  then  sells  his  coke  and  tar  for  what  he  can 
get. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  foreign  patents  on  some  of  thes« 
articles.     Are  there  a  good  many  protected  by  patents'^ 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Somc  of  the  important  colors  are  now  free,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  developed  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years — because  we  were  able  to  step  on  the  toes  of 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  The  minute  we  become  strong  they 
begin  to  drop  their  price  and  to  cut  us  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  here,  as  some  others  do,  and  try  to 
stifle  competition  by  cutting  the  price,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the 
length  of  pocketbook  as  to  which  succeeds? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  tell  me — ^the  persons  high  in  the  council 
of  these  foreign  factories — that  they  can  actually  pay  the  duty  of  30 
per  cent  and  make  the  manufactured  product  for  less  money  than 
they  could  if  they  came  over  here  and  made  the  goods.  That  is  the 
reason  they  are  not  making  them  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  by  reason  of  the  raw  material  or  cheaper 
labor? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Patents  have  had  in  contem- 
plation some  two  or  three  years  an  amendment  to  the  patent  law 
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requiring  a  foreign  patentee  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  this  coun- 
try to  work  the  patent — ^that  is,  establish  a  factory  here — or  else 
lose  his  patent.  Would  such  a  law  as  that  help  establish  the  indus- 
try, where  these  dyes  are  patented,  by  forcing  those  people  to  come 
here  and  establish  factories? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  think  so;  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Patents  have  found  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  I  hope  they  will  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  reason  you  can  not  compete  is  on 
account  of  both  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country  on  these  items? 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Underwood).  He  has  filed  a  statement 
which  is  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  came  in  late,  and  I  understand  you  have  filed 
a  table  giving  those  facts? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  your  table  also  give  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  in  the  statement,  but  it  has  not  been  brought 
out. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  read  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  of  these  dyes  are  there 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Four. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  price  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  ISTo,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  perfectly  free  competition  ? 

IVfr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs.  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  to  main- 
tain uniformity  of  price  to  the  retailers? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  Germany? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  wish  to  qualify  that  statement  in  this  way: 
The  importers  have  some  colors  which  they  control,  and  on  which 
they  maintain  a  uniformity  of  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  Grermany? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  There  are  two  now.  There  used  to  be  a  dozen, 
but  they  have  combined.  There  are  two  big  combinations  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  another  big  combination  of  the  Swiss  factories. 
That  would  make  three  large  combinations.  I  am  advised  that  the 
idea  is  ultimately  to  combine  the  whole  of  those  three  combinations 
into  one  large  concern. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  now  a  method  by  which  substantial 
uniformity  of  price  is  maintained  by  the  foreign  exporters? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  In  the  articles  controlled  by  them. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  And  that  meets  the  free  competition  among  tlie  four 
manufacturers  in  this  country? 

Mr,  ScHOBLLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Gau^tes.  Are  these  colors  manufactured  anywhere  else  than  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  There  are  a  few  colors  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  do  not  amount  to  anything.  We  do  not  fear  the 
English  or  French  competition.  It  is  the  German  competition  that 
knocks  us  out. 

Mr.  Eandell.  If  this  tariff  was  placed  at  40  per  cent,  what  effect 
would  that  have  upon  the  amount  of  importation  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  hope  it  would  decrease  the  importation  rela- 
tively at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Randell.  To  what  extent  would  that  affect  the  revenues,  in 
your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  That  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  know  just  how  far  they  would  allow  us  to  take  the  trade  away 
from  them.  They  would  probably  pay  a  very  large  part  of  the  duty 
rather  than  lose  the  trade.  Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  that  respect, 
I  am  imable  to  say. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  40  per  cent  cut  off  the  importations 
entirely  ? 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  ScHOETAiKOPF.  I  kuow  what  we  manufactured,  but  I  do  not 
know 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  In  dollars,  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  give  that  in- 
formation. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  to  you  personally  and 
in  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  much  was  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Altogether? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  imports  were  $5,500,000.  What  was 
the  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  would  sav  thev  were  over  $1,000,000;  about 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1897? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  About  $400,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  questions.  I  simply  want  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  form  in  which  this  statement  has  been 
prepared,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  other  parties  coming  before 
the  committee  will  make  just  as  clear  and  intelligent  a  statement  as 
this  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  for  the  full  statement  he  has  made  and  submitted. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  wish  to  sav  that  at  any  time  we  are  willing  to 
prove  every  statement  which  we  have  made  here.  We  are  willing  to 
open  our  books  to  the  committee  and  to  prove  that  every  statement 
which  we  have  made  is  true  in  everv  particular. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ISAAC  F.  STONE,  EEPEESENTOTO  SCHOELL- 
KOPF,  HAETFOEB,  HANNA  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  STEEET, 
NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  Mr.  Schoellkopf  has  covered  everything 
that  I  could  say  on  this  subject.  I  represent  the  selling  end  of  the 
Buffalo  factory  and  I  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  importers 
of  aniline  colors,  and  so  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  sales  of  American  colors  as  compared  with  the 
German  colors,  and  I  can  substantiate  everything  that  Mr.  Schoell- 
kopf has  said. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way  about  the  competition 
you  meet. 

Mr.  Stone.  Every  time  we  bring  put  a  new  color  which  competes 
with  a  German  color  and  commence  to  go  in  business  on  that  color 
the  importers  immediately  drop  their  price  to  below  our  price  in  their 
efforts  to  put  us  out  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  lower  the  goods  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not.  We  lower  the  price.  We  can  not  lower 
the  ffoods. 

The  Chairman.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Stone.  To-day,  with  a  production  of  about  three  times  what 
we  had  in  1900,  we  are  not  making  any  more  money  on  the  increased 
volume.  Our  gross  profits  are  about  the  same  as  when  we  only  made 
about  one-third  of  the  colors  we  are  making  to-day.  That  is  all 
brought  about  by  the  competition  with  the  Germans.  As  I  said 
before,  as  soon  as  we  get  on  our  feet  on  any  particular  color  then  they 
reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  German 
competition  you  have  more  than  doubled  the  procuiction  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  your  plant  has  been  earning,  you  say,  6 
per  cent  since  1900.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  profits 
have  gone  in  to  increase  or  build  up  your  manufacturing  plant? 

Mr.  Stone.  They  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  To  what  extent  have  you  developed  your  manu- 
facturing plant  out  of  your  profits,  besides  the  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  a  manufacturing  plant  that  stands  us  about 
one  million  dollars,  and  I  presume  that  10  per  cent  of  that  has  been 
of  the  earnings ;  the  rest  has  been  new  capital  put  into  the  plant. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  per  cent  during  the  period  or  the  year? 

Mr.  Stone.  During  the  period.  The  reason  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  more  colors  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Germans  have 
had  patents  on  a  great  many  colors.  As  those  patents  expired,  we  took 
up  the  manufacture  of  those  colors  which  we  were  free  to  make.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  take  up  the  manufacture,  then  they  reduce  the  price. 
We  can  make  them  for  a  time  until  they  commence  to  feel  our  compe- 
tition, and  then  they  reduce  the  price  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  profit- 
able for  lis  to  make  them.  We  are  to-day  making  one  of  the  largest 
colors  at  an  actual  los<. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  colors,  and  a  de- 
crease of  the  duties  on  some  of  the  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  increase  the  duty  the 
German  dyes  will  come  in  to  a  large  extent?  Do  you  know  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  revenue! 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  have  no  effect,  in  my  opinion,  except  we  could 
make  more  colors,  and  the  more  colors  we  made  would  correspond- 
ingly reduce  the  quantity  of  colors  brought  in  by  the  importers.  The 
Germans  are  amply  able  to  absorb  this  increase  of  dutjr  and  still  sell 
at  the  same  price.  The  factories  in  Germany  are  paying  dividends 
of  20  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  they  could  pay  this  increase  of  duty  and  yet 
maintain  the  price,  that  would  not  benefit  you  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  because  then  we  could  compete  with  them. 
To-day  we  can  not  compete  with  them  on  a  great  many  of  their 
colors.  There  are  a  great  many  colors  made  in  Germany  which  we 
are  not  able  to  make  in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor,  the  colors  can  not  be  made 
at  a  profit  here,  while  they  can  be  in  Grermany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  Congress  put  a  tax  on  coal-tar  products  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  your  interests  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Absolutely;  that  is,  on  the  raw  products  like  benzol. 
Even  with  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  raw  materials,  the  Germans  do 
not  come  over  here  to  manufacture,  because  they  can  manufacture 
cheaper  in  Germany.  They  can  pay  the  duty  and  still  sell  the  colors 
here  at  a  lower  price  than  if  they  manufactured  them  here.  If  the 
result  of  this  increased  duty  was  to  bring  over  the  German  manufac- 
turers, we  would  welcome  them,  because  we  are  perfectly  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  under  equal  conditions,  but  not  where  they  manufac- 
ture in  Germany  and  we  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  any  material  you  use  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

The  Chairman.  About  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Stone.  You  mean  what  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  we  im- 
port? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Outside  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  largely  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Eaw  material  more  or  less  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  what  we  call  the  intermediate  products. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  materials  used  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  acids  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  aggregate  duty  you  pay  per 
annum  on  the  imported  material? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  amount  of  money  in  dollars?  ». 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  take  it  from  your  general  talk  that  you  would  favor 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  House  for  the  limitation  of  foreign 
patents  to  a  much  snorter  term  of  life  unless  the  product  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  any  cor- 
rection of  the  patent  laws  which  would  force  the  manufacturers  of 
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these  patented  articles  to  come  to  this  country,  just  as  the  law  now 
in  England  has  forced  some  of  the  German  factories  into  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  would  be  of  much  help  to  your  industry? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  perfectly  willinff  to  compete  with 
the  German  manufacturers  if  they  make  their  colors  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Are  any  of  these  foreign  dyes  considered  by  the 
users  superior  to  our  domestic  productions? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  times  past  the  German  colors  were  considered  bet- 
ter. There  are  now  a  few  colors  made  here,  and  every  color  we  make 
here  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  same  color  made  in  Germany,  and 
is  so  recognized  in  the  trade.  Now  many  of  our  colors  are  sold  to 
German  importers  and  resold  by  them  as  German  colors. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  this  tariff  that  you  asked  for  would  you  be 
willing  to  make  all  the  other  colors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Generally  speaking,  that  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
raw  material  that  went  into  its  manufacture. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  so  the  object  to  be  obtained,  in  your  mind, 
by  this  tariff  would  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers and  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigners  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  the  colors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  This  country  would  be  equally  as  prominent 
as  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  this  line  of  chemicals  if  they  were 
in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Gaines.  WTiy  do  the  importers  buy  your  colors  and  then  sell 
them? 

Mr.  Stone.  Because  in  some  colors  we  are  able  to  compete  with 
them.    We  have  free  raw  materials  on  a  great  many  colors. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Wc  scU  to  the  importer  of  no  one  factory  on 
the  other  side.  We  make  certain  colors  which  they  do  not  make  on 
the  other  side  and  we  can  sell  to  them  where  we  can  not  sell  to  the 
importer  who  makes  the  identical  color  which  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  have  free  raw  material  on  a  great  many  colors,  but 
the  colors  we  are  now  developing  since  the  expiration  or  the  patents 
require  raw  material  on  which  there  is  a  20  per  cent  duty,  and  with 
that  duty  and  only  30  per  cent  protection  we  have  less  than  10  per 
cent  protection.  That  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  extra  cost  of 
labor  and  the  other  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  colors  are  all  patented? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  they  were. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  foreign  ones? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  color  patents  have  ex- 
pired. For  some  of  those  colors  they  get  an  excessive  price.  We 
take  up  the  colors  as  the  patents  expire  and  make  them  and  then  the 
price  is  immediately  reduced. 

.  Mr.  Randell.  It  the  tariff  was  placed  at  40  per  cent  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  selling  price. 

ilr.  Randell.  How  would  that  assist  you  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  enable  us  to  manufacture  and  compete.  They 
would  have  to  absorb  the  10  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  decrease  the  importations? 
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Mr.  Stone.  Certainly.  To  the  extent  that  we  would  increase  the 
number  of  colors  that  we  make  here  a  less  number  of  colors  would  be 
imported. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  you  were  prepared  to  make  the  amount  that 
would  supply  the  home  market  there  would  be  no  foreign  imports 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  such  were  the  fact,  but  it  would  not  be,  because 
there  are  so  many  colors  made  that  we  could  never  hope  to  catch 
up  with  them  entirely.  They  still  have  a  number  of  specialties, 
patented  colors,  which  we  can  not  make. 

Mr.  Randelt..  The  eifect  would  be  that  as  far  as  you  could  manu- 
facture them  the  foreign  manufacturers  could  not  compete? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  40  per  cent  basis  with  free  raw  material  he 
could  compete  with  us  and  we  would  have  the  advantage  of  compet- 
ing with  him,  which  we  do  not  have  at  this  time.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  German  manufacturers  can  make  colors  in  Germany,  pay  the 
duty,  and  sell  them  here  rather  than  start  a  factory  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  some  law,  either  patent  or  revenue 
law,  which  will  force  the  German  manufacturer  to  come  over  here 
and  manufacture  his  colors. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  best  customers? 

Mr.  Stone.  Aniline  dyes  go  into  the  textile  manufactures  and  they 
are  probably  the  largest  consumers,  large  woolen  companies  like  the 
American  woolen  manufacturers,  leather,  silks,  cotton — all  the  textile 
lines. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  was  looking  to  see  what  amount  of  coal-tar  products 
the  representative  of  the  Semet-Solvoy  Company  stated  on  yesterday 
they  had. 

Mr.  Stone.  He  said  they  had  about  500,000  gallons  of  benzol.  That 
is  the  only  article  they  manufacture  which  we  call  a  raw  product. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  waut  to  emphasize  a  statement  I  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  6  per  cent  we  paid  on  the  capital  stock  is  earned  largely 
from  the  selling  department.  They  handle  a  great  many  articles  out- 
side of  the  products  we  make,  and  on  them  we  make  money.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  6  per  cent 
as  against  the  Germans  paying  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  extend  credit  for  a  longer  period  on 
goods  sold  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  do  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  are  actually  selling  a  part  of  our  output  at 
a  loss.  We  are  forced  to-day  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
colors  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  Chakman.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  length  of  credit  on 
goods  sold  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  Germany;  but  in  the  South 
American  countries  they  do  sell  for  a  longer  term,  and  also  in  India, 
I  think,  but  not  in  the  United  States  or  Germany. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  benzol? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  first  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  looks  like 
benzine,  but  instead  of  being  petroleum  it  is  coal  tar. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  they  speak  of  coal  tar.  they  do  not  mean 
benzol  ? 
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Mr.  Stone.  Xo,  sir;  benzol  is  distilled  coal  tar.  Benzol  is  a  by- 
product of  the  coke  oven.  In  our  factory  we  do  not  start  with 
benzol;  we  start  with  an  intermediate  product. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Thev  get  a  certain  amount  of  benzol  from 
tar,  but  the  bulk  comes  from  the  gas,  which  is  produced  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  illuminating  gas,  only  there  the  gas  is  the 
main  product  and  the  coke  is  the  by-product. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  B.  S.  ALEXANDEE,  A  EEPEESENTATIYE 
FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Schoellkopf  and  Mr.  Stone,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  with 
your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Chair- 
man Dinglev  stated  in  1897  that  he  did  not  want  to  increase  the  duty 
because  we  had  not  increased  our  plant  and  our  product  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  would 
mcrease  the  duty  and  put  some  of  the  raw  materials  of  dyes  upon  the 
free  list  that  we  would  show  him  very  quickly  whether  we  increased 
our  plant  and  our  product.  He  was  very  skeptical  because,  he  said, 
he  had  watched  the  manufacture  of  aniline  ayes  for  a  great  many 
years  and  he  could  not  see  any  increase  and  we  did  not  show  any 
increase,  but  finally  he  consented,  with  the  assistance  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  give  us  a  part  of  what  we 
had  asked  for.  We  furnished  the  formulas  for  different  by-products, 
raw  materials,  that  we  desired  to  come  in  free.  Mr.  Wiley,  the  Gov- 
ernment chemist,  analyzed  and  worked  out  those  formulas  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  your  committee,  showing  that  they  did  not  compete 
with  anjrthing  manufactured  in  this  country,  that  they  could  be 
brought  in  without  interfering  with  any  manufactures  of  any  kind 
in  this  country,  and  a  part  of  them  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  30  per  cent. 

^ow,  this  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  aniline  dye  industry  in  this  country. 
There  are,  as  has  been  stated,  three  others,  one  at  Albany  and  two  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Ibingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  1897,  at  the 
special  session,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  doubled  his  plant  at  a  very  large 
expense.  He  had  faith  in  the  statements  that  nad  been  made  before 
your  committee,  and  in  the  last  few  years  he  has  more  than  doubled 
his  product.  That  is  the  story  with  which  we  come  before  you  to- 
day. 

Now,  why  are  we  asking  the  change  of  10  per  cent?  Simply  be- 
cause we  have  gotten  on  our  feet  and  we  are  putting  out  so  layce  a 
product  that  the  importers'  corns  are  tread  upon,  and  as  has  been 
shown  here  by  Mr.  fetone  and  Mr.  Schoellkopf,  they  are  throwing 
down  the  price  on  the  few  dyes  that  we  manufacture,  cutting  down 
the  price,  but  I  understand  from  the  statements  already  made,  as  well 
from  a  study  of  this  admirable  brief  which  has  been  prepared  with 
some  care,  that  if  a  few  raw  materials  are  placed  upon  the  free  list 
our  product  will  be  so  much  larger  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  make 
so  many  more  dyes,  and  that  without  increasing  the  price  or  lowering 
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the  grade  of  the  goods,  that  we  can  compete  with  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers even  though  they  throw  down  the  price  on  certain  aniline 
dyes  that  are  their  lavorities. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to 
state  it,  to  come  before  this  committee  at  the  end  if  eleven  years  and 
show  that  we  have  done,  and  more  than  done,  exactly  what  we  prom- 
ised Mr.  Dingley  and  this  committee  eleven  years  ago  we  would  do. 
We  have  more  than  doubled  the  plant  and  we  have  more  than  doubled 
our  product,  and  if  you  will  give  us  now  what  we  ask  for  and  what 
we  confidently  expect  you  will  give  us,  we  will  bring  the  German 
manufacturers  over  here,  and  then  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  com- 
pete with  a  dozen  of  them^  whether  they  come  as  a  trust  or  not.  The 
four  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  absolutely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. There  is  no  trust;  there  is  no  combination;  there  is  no  under- 
standing, directly  or  indirectly;  each  one  of  them  is  independent  and 
stands  upon  its  own  merits  and  is  making  its  own  fight.  It  has  been 
a  splendid  fight,  and  if  we  had  not  accomplished  so  much  we  would 
not  be  here  to-day  asking  anything  additional.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ding- 
ley  and  this  committee  had  given  us  eleven  years  ago  what  we  asked 
for  then,  we  would  not  be  here  to-day,  but  Mr.  Dingley  said:  "  Now, 
I  will  give  you  so  much  and  let  you  try,"  and  if  he  were  alive  and 
on  this  committee  to-day  he  would  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  here,  and  he  would^hear  this  report  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman,  has  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  We  have  absolutely  made  good,  and  more  than  good,  that 
promise.  It  is  an  ideal  case  in  tariffs.  There  is  no  concealment  and 
if,  after  studying  this  brief,  you  want  to  see  the  books,  we  will  bring 
them  here.  If,  after  studying  this  brief,  you  have  any  questions 
that  you  want  to  ask,  while  we  may  not  be  willing  to  answer  them 
in  public,  the  committee  shall  have  an  answer. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  away  our  business,  but  the  committee  shall 
have  an  answer  on  every  question  they  desire  to  propound.  As  I  have 
said,  it  is  an  ideal  case  of  where  protection  to  American  labor  is  giv- 
ing us  an  excellent  product  at  a  price  which  is  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  524  there  is  a  large  number  of  arti- 
cles on  the  free  list,  and  many  of  them,  as  I  understand,  are  coal-tar 
colors  and  dyes? 

Mr.  ScHOEiXKOPF.  No ;  all  coal-tar  products,  but  not  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Senate  when  they  put 
them  in.    That,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  payment 
of  duties  on  your  raw  material,  as  you  call  it,  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPT.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  6  per  cent 
dividend  has  been  explained  fully. 

Mr.  McCaul.  I  think  Mr.  Schoellkopf  said  that  was  paid  out  of 
the  general  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  included  a  large  number  of  articles. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Then  you  got  the  point  that  it  was  not  paid  from 
the  earnings  of  the  manufacturing  department? 

Mr.  McCall.  That  was  made  ckar. 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  that  is  clear,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  the  selling  department  sell  your  own  man- 
ufactures? 
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Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  It  sells  our  products,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  file  the  statement  with  the  conmiittee, 
will  you  file  a  statement  oi  your  profit  and  loss  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  bill  within  the  last  eleven  years  on  these  particular 
items? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOFF.  Ou  the  colors  which  we  are  selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whether  it  is  a  profit  or  loss,  so  the  committee 
may  be  advised  as  to  what  you  are  doing  with  your  business  now. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  will  file  that  just  for  tne  information  of  the 
committee.  We  can  not  publish  that  information,  of  course.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  what  profit  we  have 
nxade  in  tiie  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EUGENE  MEEZ,  EEPEESENTINO  HELLEE  & 
MEEZ  COMPANY,  22  CLIFF  STEEET,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  simply  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Somers, 
appearing  for  a  number  of  dry-color  manufacturers  of  New  York, 
will  speak  for  us.  I  came  before  I  knew  that  Mr.  Somers  was  coming 
down  to  represent  all  of  the  manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AETHUE  SOMEES,  OF  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  EEP- 
EESENTINO  THE  BEY-COLOE  MANXTFACTTTEEES. 

Mr.  Somers.  I  appear  as  a  dry-color  manufacturer,  and  in  behalf 
of  pretty  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  dry-color  manufacturers,  at 
least  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  also  many  of  them  in 
the  West,  who  have  recently  telegraphed  me  to  include  them  in  my 
appearance  here. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  these  men,  and  I 
hope  I  may  fairly  present  their  case. 

in  the  first  place,  at  Mr.  Merz's  suggestion,  I  desire  to  offer  this 
brief  to  the  committee  as  representing  the  views  of  Heller  &  Merz 
Company,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  blues.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  brief,  as  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  presume 
it  covers  the  ground  clearly  from  their  standpoint  and  makes  plain 
to  the  committee  just  exactly  what  they  ask  for — the  little  that  they 
ask  for  in  the  adjustment  of  the  present  schedule  in  favor  of  ultra- 
marine blues. 

Brief  Submii^ed  in  Behali^  of  Helleb  &  Mebz  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by 
Eugene  Merz,  Box  216,  Newark,  N.  J. 

November  10,  1908. 
To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatts, 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States: 

In  reference  to  tlie  duty  on  ultramarine,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  62,  we  wish 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts : 

A  specific  duty  as  levied  at  present  is  necessary,  since  from  the  nature  of  the 
material  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  impossible  to  control  or  to  collect.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  well  to  consider  what  percentage  of  its  value  the  present  duty 
amounts  to.  On  the  higher  grades  of  ultramarine  selling  at  15  cents  or  more 
per  pound  the.  duty  amounts  to  25  per  cent  or  less  of  its  value.  Ou  the  medium 
grades  it  amounts  to  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  and  correspondingly  more  on 
the  inferior  grades  which  every  ultramarine  works  must  produce  incidentally 
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to  Its  regular  process  In  the  production  of  the  higher  grades.  Unless  these 
lower  grades  can  be  disposed  of  without  a  loss  the  production  of  the  higher 
grades  becomes  a  commercial  impossibility.  Naturally  the  ultramarine  manu- 
fiicturer  seeks  an  outlet  for  these  lower  or  medium  grades.  Under  a  lowei> 
duty  the  European  manufacturers  could  and  would  embarrass  the  American 
manufacturers  by  exporting,  even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice  if  necessary,  Just 
these  grades  of  ultramarine,  and  the  production  of  the  higher  grades  would 
then  become  an  impossibility  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  a  protested  case  which  recently  came 
before  the  collector  and  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New  York. 
An  importation  of  a  very  inferior  grade  of  ultramarine  was  entered  by  a 
dealer  under  the  name  of  azure-gray  blue.  This  contained  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
ultramarine  blue,  and  was  dependent  for  its  coloring  power  and  commercial 
value  entirely  on  the  ultramarine  blue  it  contained.  This  was  not  an  adulter- 
ated blue  or  a  mixture  of  pigments,  but  was  merely  an  ultramarine  blue  con- 
taining an  unusual  amount  of  the  impurities  incidental  to  its  manlifacture.  It 
was  brought  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  at  a  valuation  far  below  its 
value  based  on  its  ultramarine  contents.  A  continuance  or  further  develop- 
ment of  this  practice  will  seriously  hamper  the  American  manufacturers  in 
the  production  of  the  higher  and  better  grades  of  ultramarine.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  a  specific  duty  and  the  need  of  ample  protection  to  American 
manufacturers  on  those  lower  grades,  which  are  a  burderi  to  every  manufacturer 
because  they  are  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  reasonable  price  and  are  im- 
possible for  us  to  dispose  of  in  any  country  producing  ultramarine  blue  where 
labor  and  materials  are  cheaper  than  in  our  own. 

Comparing  the  American  with  the  European  condltio'is  of  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  liberal  protective  duty  is  necessary  to  enable 
this  industry  to  be  continued  in  this  country.  The  laborer  in  Gernvn  ultra- 
marine factories  receives  21  marks  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  as  against  $10 
to  $12  per  week  of  fifty-nine  hours  paid  the  Amei  lean  laborer  of  the  same 
class.  This  makes  the  German  labor  cost  about  -15  per  cent  of  the  American 
wages.  Skilled  laborers  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  mac!iin!sts  who  are  steadily 
employed  about  an  ultramarine  plant  in  the  work  of  repair  and  maintenance 
receive,  in  Europe,  only  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country. 

The  initial  cost  of  Installation  is  higher  in  this  country  tl^au  abroad.  This, 
together  with  the  higher  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  which  are  a  large 
Item  in  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine,  makes  the  cost  of  production  higher 
In  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

Comparisons  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  lead  us  to  say  that  a  manu- 
facturing plant  In  Germany  costs  about  60  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
same  installation  in  this  country.  To  cite  a  specific  case,  a  chimney  which  in 
this  country  cost  $23,000  excluding  the  foundation,  cost  In  Germany  $12,000 
including  the  foundation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  on  two  of  our  most  important 
raw  materials.  China  clay  (duty  $2.50  per  ton)  and  soda  ash  (duty  three- 
eighths  cent  per  pound)  must  be  imported,  since  qualities  suitable  for  ultra- 
marine manufacture  are  not  yet  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid 
on  these  items  amount  to  one-fourth  cent  or  more  per  pound  of  ultramarine. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  at  present  levied  Is  but  mod- 
erate and  is  necessary  to  equalize  European  and  American  conditions ;  and  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  our  products  should  be 
left  undisturbed. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Heixeb  &  Merz  Co. 
Eugene  Mebz. 

Upon  the  question  of  dry  colors  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me 
to  be  specific,  for  the  reason  that  T  have  no  me'^ns  of  knowing  wh?t  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  schedule  in  which 
we  are  most  particularly  interested,  and  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  assume  that  the  minds  of  the  committee 
are  a  blank  on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  SoMERS.  Then  I  feel  that  my  chances  are  very  good.  But  our 
wants  are  but  few,  and  we  ask  for  little  here  below :  and  the  less  the 
Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  does  with  the  schedule  concerning 
•dry  colors  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  paragraph,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Numbers  44  to  58. 

I  desire  to  say  that  when  this  question  was  up  in  1897  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  there  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  dry-color  trade  a  committee  appointed  especially  to 

E resent  their  case  to  it,  and  at  that  time  they  went  into  it  rather  ex- 
austively.  Their  report  is  to  be  found  on  page  97  of  a  copy  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  December, 
1896,  and.  January,  1897,  or  Schedule  A. "  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee presented  fust  exactly  what  their  idea  was  as  to  the  relation 
the  duty  on  dry  colors  should  bear  to  the  duty  on  chemicals  and  coal- 
tar  products  from  which  they  are  made,  and  on  lead  products  as 
well.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  used  are  practically  the 
same,  excepting  the  prices  have  somewhat  changed ;  but  the  relative 
condition  might  be  said  to  be  the  same,  so  that  the  arguments  pre- 
pared at  that  time  would  serve  as  excellent  arguments  offered  to  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

The  prices  in  our  business  depend  entirely  upon  the  market  for 
chemicals,  in  which  are  embraced  101  different  articles;  upon  the 
market  price  for  lead,  the  products  of  pig  lead,  and  aniline  colors, 
known  as  coal-tar  dyes,  scarlets,  and  such  nke. 

Now,  under  the  present  tariff  law  the  dry-color  manufacturers  have 
fared  quite  well ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they  have  been  satisfied  to  enter  into 
what  we  consider  to  be  distinct  competition  with  our  foreign  manu- 
facturei's.  And  I  will  claim  right  here,  and  I  do  so  in  all  candor,  that 
at  times  since  this  law  went  into  effect,  the  competition  between  tlie 
foreign  producers,  who  come  to  our  shores,  and  the  home  manu- 
facturer, has  been  pretty  close  to  the  danger  line,  but  that  is  healthy ; 
we  rather  enjoy  a  scrap*^  once  in  a  while,  and  you  have  kept  us  pretly 
close  to  the  grindstone. 

I  am  prepared  to-day  to  give  you  the  prices ;  that  is,  the  cost  price, 
and  I  offer  liere  a  statement  prepared  by  my  partner  and  myseli,  and 
it  is  in  such  shape  that  I  would  be  ^lad  to  submit  it  to  the  committee. 
It  concerns  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  cost  abroad. 

I  will  say  that  the  tariff  Jaw  has  worked  fairly  well  inasmuch  as  a 
happy  medium  seems  to  have  been  struck  between  the  tariff  on  colors 
of  American  manufacture  and  the  chemicals  from  which  we  make 
them.  We  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  product,  of  potash 
salts,  bichromate  of  potash,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  bichromate  of 
soda,  alum,  sulphate  of  barium:  and  in  the  relationship  that  obtains 
between  these  chemicals  and  dry  colors,  your  committee  seems  to 
have  struck  what  I  consider  to  be  a  happy  medium,  and  to  have  left 
us  comparatively  well  off.  We  therefore  ask  to  be  left  just  where  we 
stand  to-day,  with  one  exception.  I  shall  point  out  one  particular 
feature  in  the  tariff  law  which  I  think  ouirht  to  be  changed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government,  but  on  all  other  tolors  we  have  little 
enough  protection,  and  as  much  protection  as  any  honest  manufac- 
turer ought  to  ask  for.  We  are  enabled,  under  your  present  laws,  to 
make  a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profit.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
make  fancy  profits ;  we  do  not  make  fancy  profits.    The  profits  do  not 
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create  immense  wealth,  and  if  there  are  wealthy  men  in  the  business 
they  have  made  their  money  in  some  other  line,  or  some  other  special 
business.  The  business  is  aown  to  a  legitimate  manufacturing  oasis, 
and  when  we  figure  that  we  have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  15  per 
cent  on  our  investment,  and  paid  our  traveling  expenses,  we  think 
that  is  little  enough.  That  brings  us  down  to  about  the  same  basis  of 
profit  as  that  of  a  contractor  who  would  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  building  such  as  we  are  in  here  to-day,  and  I  anticipate  tliat  tliis 
committee  or  any  other  committee  of  fair-minded  men  aoes  not  con- 
sider that  unreasonable. 

In  the  present  tariif  law  you  have  one  paragraph  to  which  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention.  It  is  paragraph  54,  which  reads:  "Vermil- 
ion red,  and  other  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 
or  water,  ten  cents  per  pound."  That  is  perfectly  fair.  It  also  says: 
"WTien  not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made  or  lead  or  containing 
lead,  five  cents  per  pound."  We  ask  you  to  strike  out  the  words  "  con- 
taining lead,"  for  this  reason:  In  this  country  and  abroad  there  are 
made  many  colors  known  as  "  lake  "  colors,  the  finer  color's  u^ed  for  the 
finer  colors  of  decorative  work  and  glazing  purposes.  These  cost  all 
the  way  from  20  cents  to  $2  per  pound,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
and  proven  to  our  satisfaction — perhaps  not  to  the  Government,  but 
to  our  satisfaction — that  some  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  this  clause  to  escape  the  30'  per 
cent  clause  for  which  the  other  colors  not  otherwise  mentioned  was 
provided.  They  have  precipitated  their  fine  color,  costing  all  the  way 
up  to  $2,  and  sometimes  higher,  on  a  little  bit  of  acetate  of  lead,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  their  own  conscience,  and  swear  to  it,  that  that 
color  does  contain  lead.  They  do  not  say  how  much,  but  a  mere  trace  of 
lead  justifies  the  declaration  on  their  part  that  the  color  contains  lead, 
and  hence  a  color  that  costs  $2  per  pound  and  ought  to  be  taxed  at  30 
per  cent,  or  60  cents  per  pounci,  comes  into  this  country  upon  as  low 
as  5  cents  per  pound  duty.  You  can  see  that  that  is  wrong.  I  submit 
that  it  needs  no  particular  argument,  and  that  no  great  stress  need  be 
laid  upon  that  point,  to  prove  to  you  the  injustice  of  that  particular 
thing  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  is  deprived  of  some- 
thing that  it  is  legitimately  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  not  required  to  use  quicksilver  in  these 
colors? 

Mf.  Somers.  Not  in  these.  All  colors  containing  quicksilver  are 
provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  second  clause  of  that  paragraph 
says:  "'V^Tien  not  containing  quicksilver  but  made  of  lead  or  con- 
taining lead." 

Mr.  Somers.  Yes;  "containing  lead."  That  is  the  point  I  object  to. 
I  call  your  attention  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  committee 
correct  it,  by  cutting  out  the  words  "  containing  lead."  Or,  do  this : 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  1  or  2  per  cent  of  acetate  of  lead,  for 
instance,  in  thase  fine  colors,  will  not  destroy  the  colors  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  Ten  j:)er  cent  of  lead,  however,  would 
totally  unfit  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
And  if  the  committee  will  insert  after  the  word  ''containing"  the 
words  "  at  least  10  per  cent,"  or,  "  at  least  25  per  cent  of  lead,"  we 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  over  your 
other  suggestion,  because  you  would  leave  it  as  it  is  when  not  con- 
taining quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  If  it  shall  read :  "  Containing  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
lead,"  we  would  be  glad  of  that,  because  that  would  destroy  the 
color  in  the  use  for  which  the  fine  colors  were  originally  intended. 
They  could  not  put  10  per  cent  of  lead  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  it  "containing  10  per  cent  of  lead," 
would  that  cure  the  defect? 

Mr.  SoMERs.  Yes;  5  per  cent  would  cure  the  defect,  I  am  quite  i 

satisfied,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  the  10  per  cent  basis.     Some  | 

competitors  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  ask  for  25  per  cent,  but 
10  per  cent  is  just  as  good  as  99  per  cent,  because  it  destroys  the 
color  and  makes  it  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

That  is  the  only  suggestion  that  the  dry -color  manufacturers  have 
to  make,  and  we  make  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  be  deprived  of  30  per  cent  duty  that  you  are 
entitled  to  on  all  colors  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  if  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  to  subscribe  to  what  appears  to  be  a  sentiment  or  de- 
mand somewhere  that  the  tariff  should  be  lowered,  and  you  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  yourselves  in  your  good  judgment  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  such  articles  as  are  covered  in  the  dry-color  schedule,  please  con- 
sider that  these  colors  are  made  from  chemicals,  anilines,  and  lead 
products,  and  that  there  should  be  a  correspondi'^g  reduction  on  all 
these  things.  If  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  chemical  tariffs, 
then  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase.  But  my  idea  is,  as  a 
business  man  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  particular  business, 
that  to-day  you  have  the  very  best  workable  schedule  that  any  tariff 
committee  has  ever  proposed  or  ever  enacted  by  any  Congress  since  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  business.  We  are  getting  along  first  rate, 
and  we  have  no  snap  on  anybody  else,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  sug- 
gestion. We  are  close  to  the  line  of  dangerous  competition,  yet  it 
makes  a  business  exceedingly  healthy,  because  it  stimulates  our  activ- 
ity, and  we  ask  no  change  whatsoever.    We  much  prefer  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  suggestion  was  made  with  reference  to  para- 
graph 489. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes;  w^e  are  heavy  consumers  of  barytes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  valuable  article,  and  it  is  admitted  free  of 
duty  by  the  dec'sion  of  the  court.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  that 
paragraph  be  altered  by  str'king  out  the  words  "  carbonate  of  "  and 
simply  putting  witherite  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  That  would  be  carrying  with  it  a  tariff.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  taxed.  In  our  business  we  use  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  these  materials,  and  we  confine  our  purchases  to  the  American 
products  exclusively.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  pay  the  price  that 
the  American  producer  asks.  It  is  not  a  bit  too  much;  and  I  antici- 
pate that  if  you  take  the  entire  tariff  off  the  foreign  product  and  allow 
it  to  come  in  here,  you  would  not  only  paralyze  an  important  interest 
in  this  country,  but  not  help  the  consumer.  I  believe  that  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  maintained  where  it  is  on  barytes.  It  would  not  help  us 
one  ^ota  and  would  simply  endanger  legitimate  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  not  on  the  free  list  now  ? 
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Mr.  SoMERS.  It  carries  a  duty  of  six  seventy-two  a  pound.  There 
ouffht  to  be  a  tariff  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  duty  on  any  of  these  dry  colors  prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr.  SoMEHS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try to-day? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 
There  are  perhaps  100  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
colors,  and  to  take  any  one  particular  article  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  give  the  amount  manufactured.  Those  are  things  that 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  comparative  amount 
that  is  imported,  as  compared  with  the  amount  manufactured  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  On  blues,  for  instance;  I  believe  the  amount  of  blue 
consumed  in  this  country  would  comprise  33^  per  cent  of  that  im- 
pjorted,  and  the  imported  blue  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  is  able  to  sell  his,  although  covered  by  8  cents  per 
pound  duty.  We  hav^not  increased  our  business  to  meet  the  general 
increase  or  business  throughout  the  country,  but  we  are  not  asking 
for  any  special  favors,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  on  our 
present  basis  of  competition  with  the  foreign  countries. 

Now,  if  there  fire  any  other  articles  that  appear  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  as  being  pertinent  at  this  time,  and  concerning 
which  the  committee  would  like  to  know  anything,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer,  as  I  have  a  list  of  my  materials. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  value  of  the  vermilion  red  made  with 
quicksilver? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  It  sells  in  this  country  for  70  cents  a  pound.  The 
imported  sells  for  about  66  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  10  cents  a  pound  duty  under  the  Dingley 
Jaw  is  a  little  less  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  does  not  protect  it;  and  their  business, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentlemen,  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years 
considerably,  and  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturer  has 
not  increased  5  per  cent  notwithstanding  the  general  increase  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  not  increased  the  output  of  quicksilver  in  this  country 
5  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  consumption  of  imported  vermilion  red 
probably  amounts  to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  under  the  Wilson  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  the  duty  on 
vermilion  red,  made  with  lead,  was  6  cents  a  pound,  as  against  5  cents 
a  pound  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  ask  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Those  cheap  vermilion  reds  to  which  that  was  in- 
tended to  apply  rarely  come  to  this  country,  and  unless  they  are  very 
cheap  we  do  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  BotJTELX..  How  many  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  are  there  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  There  are  so  many  that  I  could  not  recount  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  paint  manufacturers  who  make  their  own 
dry  colors,  and  they  are  all  over  the  Union. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  large  number  ? 
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Mr.  S0MER8.  A  very  lar^e  number. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anj  plan  or  effort  among  these  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  prices  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  No,  sir;  excepting  in  the  case  of  maybe  two  or  three 
houses  close  together.  In  that  case  they  sometimes  find  out  what 
one's  price  is,  and  rather  stick  to  it  instead  of  cutting  prices.  For 
instance,  blues  are  sold  with  fair  uniformity  at  29  to  30  cents  a  pound. 
They  cost  26  cents  per  pound,  and  according  to  my  figures  here  that 
gives  an  average  profit  of  H  cents  a  pound.  But  I  believe,  however, 
they  do  not  cut  each  other  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  not  much 
money  in  the  business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course,  in  competition,  there  must  be  equalizing 
prices  of  material  of  the  same  quality,  but  what  I  wanted  to  g^t  at 
was,  is  there  in  this  business  any  concert  among  any  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  On  one  item  only,  and  even  there  there  is  not  uni- 
formity of  action,  and  that  is  chrome  yellow\  That  sells  for  12^  cents 
per  pound,  and  costs  under  the  present  price  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  soda  10|  cents  a  pound  to  make.  They  get  12^  cents  for  it.  But 
on  other  things  there  is  absolutely  no  attempt  to  combine  or  fix  a 
standard  of  price. 

Mr.  BouiTSLL.  Perfect  freedom  of  competition? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  successful  plan 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  foreign  exporters  to  fix  a  uniform  price  on 
goods  sold  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  As  to  chemicals  or  dry  colors — I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
do  know  as  to  certain  chemicals  bought  in  this  country  we  pay  cer- 
tain prices,  and  if  we  import  them,  we  import  them  generally 
through  the  same  channels  and  pay  the  same  prices.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  understand  what  that  means.  But  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  absolutely  a  free  lance,  a  sharp,  keen,  and  aggressive  com- 
petitor, as  we  have  discovered. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  M.  E.  RHODES,  OP  ST.  lOTIIS,  MO.,  4EP:RE- 
SENTING  LACTIC  PROCESS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  all  the  w^ay  from  far-away  Missouri  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  an  important  matter 
with  respect  to  our  State  because  it  has  to  do  with  an  important  in- 
fant American  industry,  namely,  the  production  of  barytes,  and  the 
various  purposes  and  uses  that  it  serves  in  commercial  work. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  status  of  our  case, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  and  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
wherein  he  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  necessity  for 
a  duty  on  barytes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
and  do  not  know.    I  am  just  in  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Gaines,  There  is  a  duty  on  baryta  in  paragraph  489. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  not  on  the  crude  ore,  Mr.  Gaines. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  It  seems  that  the  carbonate  is  on  the  free  list,  and  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  75  cei^ts  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  barv^tes,  iinnianufaotured, 
75  cents  per  ton ;  manniactured  $5.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  as  we  understood  it. 

In  response  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gaines,  I  wish  to  say  that 
barium  sulphate  means  the  crude  ore.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
articles  mentioned — witherite  and  blanc  fixe — which  are  known  as 
precipitated  barium  compounds,  and  it  is  not  with  reference  to  those 
articles  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  I  came 
from  Washingon  County,  Mo.,  which  has  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  that 
the  United  States  produces. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  produce;  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  United  States  produced  last  year  83,000  tons  of 
barj'tes,  of  which  52  per  cent  came  from  my  county,  Washington 
County,  Mo.,  and  I  submit  in  support  of  that  statement  the  1007  bul- 
letin published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  which  gives  the  fi^ires  on 
the  importations,  and  also  on  the  production  of  barytes  in  the  United 
States.     I  have  them  here. 

Following  is  the  bulletin  referred  to : 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BAKYTEv^  AND  STRONTIUM  IN  IftOT,  BY  KRNEST 

F.  RIKCHARD. 

f  Advance  chapter  from  Mineral  IU'8cnirc«-a  of  the  I'nltpd  Sfatos,  cal<*ndar  year  1907.] 

HAinTHS. 

(  HARACTKB. 

Barytes  or  heavy  sjiar  Is  burlnni  sulphate,  tho  chemical  foniinlft  of  which  la 
BaSO^.  The  mineral  Is  composed  of  bnrinm  monoxide  (baryta,  BaO),  65.7  per 
cent,  and  sulphnr  trloxide  (SOa),  34.f?  per  cent.  The  s[>ecific  gravity  is  4.3  to 
4.6;  the  hardness,  2.5  to  3,5.  Barytes  is  usually  a  white,  opaque  to  translucent 
crystalline  material,  about  as  hard  as  calcite,  but  differing  fnmi  the  latter  by 
Its  greater  specific  gravity  and  the  fact. that  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids. 
It  is  frequently  found  stained  reddish,  pinic,  or  yellow  by  iron  oxide.  A  common 
form  of  the  mineral  is  that  of  an  aggregate  of  straight  or  slightly  curved  cleav- 
able  plates.  It  also  occurs  in  granular,  fibrous,  and  earthy  masses,  and  in 
stalactitic  forms,  as  well  as  in  single  and  clustered  crystals.  In  nature  the 
material  is  rarely  pure,  the  most  common  impurities  being  silica,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum.  Fine  particles  of  galena  nre  dis- 
seminated through  some  deposits  of  barytes;  for  instance,  in  Washington 
County,  Mo.  Commercial  grades  as  mine<l  carry  f)5  to  98  per  cent  barium  sul- 
phate and  1  to  3  i>er  cent  silica. 

DISTRimTTION. 

Barytes  occurs  commonly  in  veins  as  a  gangue  of  metallic  ores,  and  also  in 
veins  in  sandstone  and  limestone,  or  as  a  replacement  of  limestone.  Differential 
weathering  of  the  limestone  and  barytes  has  given  rise  to  deiK>sits  of  barytes 
cwnbedded  in  residual  clay.  It  thus  may  have  a  wide  range  in  geologic  age  and 
an  extensive  distribution.  The  princii>al  sources,  however,  are  limited  to  two 
districts — that  of  Missouri  and  the  Appalachians.  In  Missouri  the  (»ounties  of 
Washington,  St.  Francois,  Crawford,  Cole,  Miller,  and  Morgan  are  producers, 
Washington  County  furnishing  three-fourths  of  the  output  of  the  State. 

The  Appalachian  district  includes  iwrtlons  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  also  a  newly  developed  area  in  central  KentucJ^y.  Con- 
siderable barytes  has  been  found  also  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  although  little  has  been  produced  there. 
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USES   AND   REQUIREMENTH. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  barytes  is  as  a  white  pigment  on  account  of  Its 
weight,  absence  of  color,  and  inertness,  and,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be 
suitiible  for  such  use,  it  must,  after  milling,  be  free  from  all  associated  minerals, 
such  as  clay,  calcium  carbonate,  silica,  iron  oxide,  manganese  oxide,  lead,  and 
zinc  ores.  The  fitness  of  barytes  as  a  pigment  is  also  due  to  its  aptitude  to  take 
color  stain  uniformly,  and  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  color,  such  as  aniline, 
cover  much  surface,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  base  for  conveying  many 
organic  coloring  matters  that  are  used  in  paints.  Other  uses  are  in  refining 
sugar;  in  enameling  iron,  oilcloths,  and  paper  collars;  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  cloth,  rubber,  lithophone,  and  barium  salts  (which  have  a  wide  chemical 
application),  and  as  an  adulterant. 

PREPAUATION. 

When  dug  from  the  residual  clay  in  which  they  are  usually  embedded  the 
barytes  lumi)s  are  incrusted  with  clay,  and  are  generally  coated  with  iron  oxide 
and  stained  deeply  along  every  crack  and  seam.  Masses  of  galena  and  chert 
likewise  are  often  found  adhering  to  the  barytes.  If  the  material  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  sun  and  rain,  much  of  the  clay  becomes  detached  and  drops  off, 
and  hand  cobbing,  picking,  and  sorting  results  in  such  further  cleaning  of  the 
material  that  it  is  ready  for  shipment  to  the  mills.  This  method  of  treatment 
Is  the  one  followed  at  the  diggings  in  Missouri.  The  product  from  some  work- 
ings in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  is  first  washed  in  log  washers  to  free 
it  of  associated  clay.  Next  the  barytes  is  separated  into  two  or  three  gi-ades  by 
hand  sorting,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  milling  process. 

Barytes  can  be  milled  by  both  the  dry  and  the  wet  process.  The  wet  process 
Is  the  later  and  more  effective  one,  and  the  one  now  most  generally  employed. 
Several  types  of  mills  are  in  use.  The  milling  processes  consist  of  crushing, 
grinding,  washing,  bleaching,  and  drying,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
given.  The  most  troublesome  Impurities  seem  to  be  galena  and  llmonite.  Where 
the  galena  occurs  disseminated  in  fine  grains  through  the  barytes  the  two  min- 
erals are  not  easily  separated  by  jigging  or  flotation.  The  llmonite  can  not  be 
entirely  removed  by  ordinary  jigging,  and  magnetic  separation  has  been 
attempted  but  not  yet  accomplished.  Bleaching,  however,  removes  the  iron  If 
not  present  in  quantity  so  great  as  to  require  an  excessive  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  does  not  so  readily  affect  the  lead  compound,  which,  when  ground  with 
the  barytes.  imparts  a  grayish  tint  to  the  material  and  thereby  reduces  its  value 
as  a  pigment.  liime  carbonate  Is  also  a  deleterious  impurity  when  it  occurs  in 
suflicient  quantity  to  require  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  neutralize  it  in  the  bleach- 
ing process. 

One  mill  which  prepares  barytes  to  be  shipped  to  other  manufacturers  who 
finish  the  product  employs  jaw  crushers,  geared  rolls,  and  jigs,  the  material  j 

being  treated  with  water  from  the  beginning.    At  another  type  of  mill  the  i 

barytes  is  passed  through  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  breaks  it  into  small  lumps: 
tJien  it  goes  to  a  log  washer,  next  to  load-lined  bleaching  tanks,  and  then  to  a 
second  log  washer,  from  which  it  is  elevated  Into  a  rotary,  cylindrical  drier 
heated  by  steam.  The  dried  material  is  then  pulverized  in  buhr  mills  arrtmged 
in  two  series  of  three  each.  The  fine  barytes  emerging  from  the  last  mill  Is 
caught  In  barrels  holding  550  to  600  pounds  each. 

An  outline  of  the  complete  process  In  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
mills  is,  roughly,  as  follows:  The  crude  material  is  ground  in  slip  mills  having 
grnnlte  grinders  and  granite  bases.  Water  is  fed  into  these  mills  and  the 
ground  material  is  floated  over  the  top  of  the  tanks,  after  which  it  Is  pumped 
into  funnel-shaped  separators.  The  contents  of  the  separators  are  agitated  by 
flowing  water,  and  the  coarser,  rejected  material  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  and  returns  to  the  slip  mills,  while  the  finer  material  floats  off  at 
the  top  of  the  separators.  This  material  next  descends  to  settling  tanks,  and 
after  forming  a  sludge  is  drawn  off  Into  bleaching  tanks.  The  bleichlng  tanks 
are  built  of  concrete  lined  with  refractory  tile.  Bleaching  Is  accomplished  by 
the  addition  of  measured  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sludge  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  mass  to  secure  thorough  mixture.  The  acid  reacts  on  the  iron 
oxide  and  lime  present,  forming  ferrous  sulphate  and  calcium  sulphate.  The 
iron  salt  being  soluble  and  the  calcium  salt  partially  soluble,  besides  having  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  the  pure  barytes,  these  substances,  together  with 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  removable  in  the  further  washing  process  to 
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which  the  material  is  subjected.  For  this  next  washing  the  material  is  pumped 
into  washers  which  employ  the  float-separation  process.  Next,  the  bleached 
barytes  passes  to  settling  tanks,  after  which  it  is  dried  by  being  spread  thinly  on 
the  siirface  of  a  rotating  hot  drum.  From  the  hot  drum  the  dried  material  falls 
or  is  brushed  off  and  carried  to  Williams  mills,  where  it  is  pulverized,  screened, 
and  finally  sacked  by  machine.  The  essential  diflPerence  between  this  process 
jind  the  others  mentioned  above  is  in  the  fact  that  the  material  is  first  reduced 
to  a  fine  condition  before  bleaching,  thereby  bringing  the  sulphuric  acid  Inti- 
mately Into  contact  with  all  portions  of  the  barytes. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  AND  DEVIXOPMENTS  BT  STATES. 

The  year  1907  began  with  a  strong  demand  for  finished  barytes,  occasioned 
by  activity  in  the  paint  trade.  This  demand  stimulated  production  and  main- 
tained high  prices,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  With  the  general 
sta^ation  in  business  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  barytes  industry  suffered  to  a 
consldernble  extent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  many  mines  wore  Idle  with 
reserves  of  unsold  barytes  awaiting  shipment,  while  several  mills  were  closed 
and  others  were  working  with  much  reduced  forces.  Notwithstanding  the 
depression  attending  the  financial  stringency,  the  prices  for  manufactured 
barytes  remained  high  throughout  most  of  the  year,  with  a  slight  drop  in 
December. 

Alabama, — The  deposits  near  Ashville,  which  were  producing  in  1906,  are 
reported  to  have  been  depleted  and  not  to  have  produced  any  barytes  In  1907. 

Georgia. — Barytes  occurs  at  several  localities  In  the  vicinity  of  Cartersville, 
Bartow  County,  Ga.,  and  at  one  place,  between  2i  and  3  miles  southeast  of 
Cartersville,  mining  of  the  mineral  has  been  begun  by  the  Nulsen,  Klein  & 
Krausse  Manufacturing  Company.  A  brief  description  of  these  deposits  has 
been  published  recently  by  the  survey.** 

Messrs.  Hayes  and  Phalen  describe  in  this  paper  the  geologic  relations  of 
barytes  and  llmonlte  deposits,  both  of  which  are  associated  with  Beaver  lime- 
stone and  Welsner  qunrtzite  in  smcIi  relations  as  to  Indicate  that  they  appear 
originally  to  have  replaced  distinct  beds  In  tlio  shaly  limestone  overlying  the 
quartzite.  In  their  present  condition  the  ores  are  residual,  and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  gravity  has  aided  In  concentrating  the  barytes  into  workable  deposits. 
The  description  concludes  with  the  following  paragraphs : 

"The  bnrlte  deposit,  ns  shown  in  the  present  workings,  has  a  thickness  of 
about  50  feet  normal  to  the  slope  of  the  surface.  It  Is  Intermingled  with  resid- 
ual material,  chiefly  red,  brown,  and  yellow  clay,  with  some  fragments  of 
quartzite.  The  barlte  itself  makes  up  about  one-third  of  the  material  removed 
In  mining.  It  consists  of  Irregular  or  slightly  rounded  bowlders  ranging  from 
a  few  ounces  up  to  several  hundred  pounds  In  weight.  It  Is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  massive,  compactly  granular  structure,  and  of  a  pure  white  or  faint  bluish 
<x>lor.  Ab  it  occurs  in  the  face  of  the  open  pit  its  presence  might  not  be  sus- 
pected owing  to  films  of  ferruginous  clay  which  cover  the  nodules.  The  Iron 
stain  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  bowlders. 

"  The  deposit  is  worked  In  an  open  pit.  The  ore  and  accompanying  clay  are 
loosened  by  blasting  and  shoveled  into  small  cars,  which  dump  into  a  steeply 
inclined  sluiceway  with  a  stream  of  water.  This  carries  the  ore  to  a  log  washer 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  at  the  same  time  frees  It  from  much  of  the  associ- 
ated clay.  After  passing  through  the  washer  the  ore  is  separated  Into  three 
grades  by  hand  picking.  The  highest  grade  contains  some  Iron  oxide,  but 
merely  as  a  thin  film  on  the  outside,  which  may  be  removed  readily  by  acid. 
The  inferior  varieties  contain  more  or  less  iron  oxide  disseminated  throughout 
their  mass,  making  its  complete  separation  expensive  and  interfering  with  its 
utilization  for  certain  purposes. 

"  Work  has  been  In  progress  about  six  months,  and  during  this  time  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  barlte,  valued  at  approximately  $4,000,  have  been  removed. 
The  deix>8its  will  in  all  probability  prove  fairly  extensive,  and  the  future  pros- 
I)ect  of  the  industry  seems  good." 

Kentucky, — Predictions  made  In  this  report  for  1906  that  the  production  of 
this  State  would  be  Increased  have  been  fulfilled.  A  new  mill  built  nt  Nicholas- 
Tllle  by  the  Jessamine  Barytes  Company  began  operations  in  July,  1907.  and 
handled  the  production  of  the  company's  mines  in  central  Kentucky.     Newly 


"Hayes,  C.  W.,  and  Phalen,  W.  C,  A  commercial  oi*curre:ice  of  barlte  near 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  340^  M,  1908,  pp.  ^-7. 
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opened  mines  of  buryte^  and  lead  in  Bonrbon  County  produced  some  barytea, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  mill  will  be  erected  by  the  owners,  the  Kentucky 
Mining  and  Development  Company.  The  I)ix  River  Barytes  Company  has  pro- 
duced considerable  barytes  from  Boyle  and  Lincoln  comities,  and  holds  large 
undeveloped  deposits  in  (Tarrard  Countj'. 

MiHsouri, — Six  new  mines  were  reported  producing  barytes  in  this  State,  three 
being  in  Washington  County,  two  in  Cole  County,  and  one  in  Morgan  County, 
10  miles  south  of  Versailles,  in  a  locality  where  there  had  been  no  barytes 
mined  for  twenty  years.  Missouri  still  continues  to  be  a  heavy  producer,  and 
contains  large  supplies  of  undeveloped  barytes  awaiting  transportation  facilities 
to  make  them  available. 

Nevada, — It  is  rei)ortwl«  that  development  was  begun  in  1907  near  Blair, 
Nev.,  on  a  promising  vein  of  barytes,  which  carries  galena  as  the  only  other 
constituent,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  mill  for  the  separation  and  recovery 
of  both  these  minerals. 

North  Carolina. — ^North  Carolina  reports  a  larger  production  tlian  in  1906, 
four  firms  having  produced  barytes,  as  compared  with  one  producer  in  1906. 
The  old  Lawton  barytes  mine,  5  miles  south  of  Bessemer  City,  Gaston  (bounty, 
was  reopened  about  September  1, 1007,  under  lease  by  the  Clinch  Valley  Barytes 
Company,. and  was  operated  about  three  months.  This  pro[)erty  was  visited  by 
Mr.  I).  B.*  Sterrett,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  noted  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  barytes  and  tlie  method  of 
working  it :  ^  The  barytes  is  disclosed  by  two  main  workings  about  200  yards 
apart  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream.  At  the  south  working  (me  vein  is 
encountered;  at  the  north  working  there  are  two  parallel  or  forking  veins.  All 
the  veins  strike  about  N.  10"  to  15°  K.  Their  range  in  thickness  is  2i  to  6  feet, 
as  exposed  in  the  workings.  The  country  rock  Is  fine  silvery  qnartzcse  sericlte 
schist.  Hard,  coarse  cyanlte  gneiss  outcrops  boldly  100  to  200  feet  to  the  west. 
Minerals  associated  with  the  barytes  are  quartz,  galena,  sphalerite,  pyromor- 
phlte,  and  lead  alteration  products,  and  stains  or  iron  and  manganese  oxides. 
The  barytes  is  granular  and  sometimes  more  coarsely  crystalline  than  marble, 
and  in  places  it  shows  cleavage  surfaces  2  inches  across. 

Adjoining  the  Lawton  mine  on  the  north  are  other  old  barytes  workings,  and 
at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  north  are  still  more  old  workings 
or  test  shafts  with  a  small  outcrop  in  the  road.  At  several  places,  extending 
through  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  west  of  south,  mining  of  barytes  has  been 
carried  on,  and  in  some  of  these  openings  there  were  two  parallel  veins.  At 
one  place  ha  I'd  cyanlte  gneiss  outcrops  within  25  feet  to  the  west  of  the  barytes 
vein. 

Doctor  Pratt  ^  considers  that  the  barytes  veins  are  lenticular  In  shape  and 
that  they  represent  the  filling  of  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  S(*hlst,  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  faulting  or  tearing  apart  of  the  rock. 

The  operations  at  the  Lawton  mine  comprised  retimberlng  of  the  old  6-foot 
by  S-foot  shaft  south  of  the  stream.  This  shaft  is  50  feet  west  of  the  vein. 
The  workings  on  the  north  side  consist  of  a  new  shaft,  5*  feet  by  8  feet,  started 
some  75  feet  east  of  the  main  vein.  The  shaft  was,  when  visited,  20  feet  deep 
and  wi»s  to  be  sunk  150  feet,  with  a  crosscut  level  at  a  dei>th  of  75  feet  to  the 
vein.  Heavy  timbering  was  being  used  in  the  shafts  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  erection  of  shop,  sawmill,  office,  and  other  buildings  were 
being  made  on  the  projierty. 

South  CaroHna. — No  production  was  reported  from  this  State,  but  oi»erations 
were  begun  in  the  fall  of  liK>7  and  soon  again  suspended  at  the  old  barytes 
mines  at  Kings  Creek.  The  deposits  here  are  about  13  miles  southwest  of* the 
Lawton  mine  in  North  Carolina,  but  follow  the  same  general  trend  of  rock 
formations  as  the  Lawton  veins. 

TetmvHHve. — Although  no  new  deposits  of  barytes  were  reported  as  having 
been  discovered  or  opened  ui)  during  1907  in  ICast  Tennessee,  the  general  trade 
conditions  were  gt)od,  and  apparently  the  business  depression  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  felt  less  keenly  by  the  barytes  industry  here 
than  in  States  farther  west.  The  production  as  reported  to  the  Survey  was  in- 
creased to  nearly  four  times  that  of  1906.  Deposits  in  Sevier  County  are  re- 
ported to  contain  ample  reserves  awaiting  better  transportation  facilities. 


«  Judd.  Edw.  K.,  Bnrytes:  Eng.  and  Min.  .Tour.,  January  4.  1908. 
^  See  also  Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde.  The  Mining  Indutsry  in  North  (^ai-olina  during 
1901 :  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  Economic  Paper  No.  6,  1902,  pp.  62-4)6. 
^Op.  cit. 
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Virginia. — Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  the  demand  for  barytes  was  very 
strong,  greater  than  some  producers  could  meet,  but  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  the  production  was  greatly  curtailed.  Some  of  the  deposits  situated  near 
transportation  lines  are  becoming  depleted,  while  others,  as  yet  little  worked, 
are  so  inaccessible  as  to  render  the  cost  of  operation  prohibitive  at  present. 
With  extension  of  railroad  facilities  an  Increased  output  from  this  State  will 
become  possible. 

The  geology  of  the  Virginia  barytes  deposits  is  described  by  Watson ,<»  who 
groups  the  deposits  of  the  States  into  three  areas  imlike  geologically:  (1) 
those  of  the  red  shale,  sandstone  series  of  Tr lassie  age;  (2)  those  of  the 
crystalline  metamorphic  area,  the  age  relations  of  the  rocks  being  unknown, 
but  probably  pre-Cambrian  for  the  most  part;  and  (3)  those  of  the  Valley 
region  associated  for  the  most  part  with  the  Cambro-Ordovician  limestone 
(Shenandoah)  or  its  residual  clay.  Areas  1  and  2  are  in  the  Piedmont  province, 
wbile  3,  as  Its  grouping  Indicates,  Is  in  the  great  Appalachian  valley. 

In  the  Trlasslc  area  barytes  has  been  mined  in  Prince  William  County  about 
4  miles  soutlifOf  east  from  Catlett,  Fauquier  County.  Here  it  is  associated  with 
red  shale  and  impure  limestone,  usually  tilling  fractures  reported  to  be  4  to  8 
feet  wide  in  the  red  shale,  but  also  In  thin,  tabular,  cleavable  masses  In  the 
limestone. 

In  the  crystalline  area  barytes  has  been  noted  In  nine  counties,  but  the 
principal  production  has  been  from  Campbell,  Pittsylvania,  Bedford,  and 
Louisa  counties.  In  the  Campbell-Pittsylvania  area  the  barytes  occurs  in  inti- 
mate association  with  the  crystalline  limestone  Irt  Irregular,  lenticular  bodies  or* 
pockets,  which  measure  from  100  to  200  feet,  replacing  the  limestone.  There 
is  also  present  immediately  below  and  above  the  limestone  a  variable  thickness 
of  a  nearly  black,  manganiferous  Iron  clay  (umber),  usually  preserving  the 
foliation  of  the  original  rock  from  which  it  was  derived.  Through  this  black 
clay  nodules  of  barytes  are  distributed.  In  the  Bedford  County  area  the 
barytes  occurs  In  a  schistose,  coarse-grained  granite,  filling  a  fracture.  In 
Ix^ulsa  County  the  ore  occurs  In  iiockets  having  a  thickness  of  about  3  feet 
where  worke<l.  It  probably  represents  a  filling  In  Irregular  fractures  In. the 
crystalline  schists. 

In  the  Valley  region  of  southwest  Virginia  the  barytes  Is  In  association  with 
the  limestone  or  its  residual  clay.  In  places  it  fills  fractures  in  the  limestone, 
and  it  also  replaces  the  limestone  to  some  extent.  In  the  clay  it  is  found  in 
nodules  irregularly  distributed  through  the  clay.  The  Valley  region  counties 
in  which  barytes  occurs  are  Russell,  Tazewell,  Smyth,  and  Wythe,  although 
no  mining  has  been  done  in  the  last-mentioned  county. 

The  methods  of  mining  barytes  in  southwest  Virginia  as  noted  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son are  simple,  and  consist  mostly  of  surface  workings.  In  the  crystalline 
^^rea  esifst  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  ore  is  won  by  vertical  timbered  shafts  and 
drifts  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  ore  bodies.  The  greatest  depth  yet 
reached  at  any  mine  In  the  State  Is  100  feet  in  a  shaft  at  the  Hewitt  mine  In 
Campbell  County. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  1907  the  quantity  of  crude  barytes  reported  as  mined  In  the  United  States 
was  89,621  short  tons,  valued  at  $291,777.  This  value  Is  that  of  the  crude 
barytes  at  the  mines,  hand  cobbed,  sorted,  and  ready  for  shipment  to  the  mills. 
This  production  shows  an  Increase  In  quantity  of  30,390  short  tons,  and  In 
value  of  $131,401,  over  the  output  for  1906,  which  was  50,231  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $160,367.  The  price  per  ton  shows  the  following  steadily  Increised 
averages  since  1004:  1904,  $2.66;  1905,  $3.08;  1906,  $3.19,  and  1907,  $3.25. 
The  apparently  large  Increase  of  more  than  78  per  cent  In  quantity,  and  of 
nearly  82  per  cent  In  value,  is  perhaps  the  result  of  three  conditions:  First, 
it  is  possible  that  reports  were  not  secured  from  all  producers  in  1906  and  that 
the  actual  production  was  slightly  In  excess  of  the  figures  given  for  that  year; 
second,  several  new  producers  have  entered  the  field  since  the  close  of  1906; 
and  third,  many  new  deix)slts  have  been  opened  by  steady  producers,  who,  in- 
dividually, report  largely  increased  outputs.  If  business  conditions  had  re- 
mained normal  throughout  the  year,  and  there  had  been  no  shut-downs  in  the 
autumn,  the  production  would  doubtless  have  passed  the  100,000-ton  mark. 
As  It  is,  the  year  1907  proved  to  be  the  rec»ord  year  In  the  barytes  Industry, 


<»  Watson,  Thomas  L.     Geology  of  the  Virginia  baryte  deposits:  Bl-nionthly 
Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.  No.  18,  November,  1907,  pp.  953-976. 
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1904  holding  the  previous  record  of  65,727  short  tons.  A  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction in  1008  is  not  improbable. 

The  total  quantity  of  barytes  reported  as  refined  by  mills  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  was  47,399  short  tons,  valued  at 
^691,636,  an  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mills  of  $14.59.  This  quantity  prob- 
ably falls  below  the  actual  tonnage  of  barytes  from  mines  in  the  United  States 
that  was  milled  in  this  country,  although  owing  to  the  quantities  included  in 
unsold  stocks  it  is  certain  that  the  discrepancy  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear 
on  first  inspection  of  the  totals.  Considerable  foreign  barytes,  especially  from 
Canada,  is  annually  milled  in  the  United  States,  but  at  present  records  are  not 
available  as  to  the  exact  quantities. 

Prices  per  short  ton  quoted  by  dealers  toward  the  close  of  1907  were  about  as 
follows:  Foreign,  first-class,  water-floated,  $21.50;  domestic,  first-class,  water- 
floated,  $20.50;  domestic,  first-class,  dry-ground,  $18  to  $20;  domestic,  ofl'-color, 
$13.50  to  $17.50. 

Production  of  crude  harytea  in  the  United  States,  1905-1901,  by,  States,  in 

short  tons. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

State. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

$84,095 
21,545 

15,328 
27,838 

Aver- 

prlce 
per 
ton. 

.$3.14 
8.95 
1.62 
4.30 

Quan- 
tity. 

i  Aver- 

Value.       price 
per 
ton. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Aver- 

price 
per 
ton. 

MImoutJ _. 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Other  States... 

26,761 
5,. 519 

»  9.487 
6,468 

28.809 

(•) 

5,247 
11,775 
<•  4.340 

$93,479       $3.24 

(•)     ! - 

8,782         1.67 
45,336  1      8.8.-> 
1*2.770  '       9.04 

44,039 
5,785 

20.861 
9,254 

'9.682 

$162.4.59 
18,855 
37.188 
S2,&33 
4O.40e 

$3.60 
8.26 
1.78 
8.55 

4.1fl 

•               

Total. 

48,236 

148,803 

8.06 

50.231  \    160,367  1      3.19 

89,621 

291,777          3.26 

<■  Included  in  other  States. 

*  Includes  a  small  production  from  Kentucky. 

<'  Includes  the  production  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  North  Oarolina. 

'  Includes  the  production  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Production  of  crude  barytes,  1882-1907. 


Short  tons. 

18S2 22,  400 

18S3 30,  240 

18S4 28,  000 

18S5 16,  800 

18S6 11,  200 

1887 16,  800 

ISSS 22,  400 

1SS9 23,  460 

1800 21,  911 

1801 31,  069 

1892 32, 108 

1893 28,  970 


170  I 


Short  tons. 

1895 21,  529 

1896 17,  068 

1897 26,  042 

1898 31, 306 

1899 41,  894 

1900 67, 6S0 

1901 49,  070 

1902 61, 668 

1903 50,397 

1904 65,  727 

1905 48,  235 

1906 50,  231 


1894 23,335  i  1907 89,621 


IMPORTS. 


A  review  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  precipitated  barium 
cju'bonate  shows  that  it  presents  a  new  phase  since  the  issuance  of  this  report 
for  irOO.  The  tariff  act  of  1897,  paragraph  489,  places  upon  the  free  list 
•'  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherlte."  Witherite  is  the  natural  carbonate  of 
baryta,  a  mineral  substance,  and  as  such  was  plainly  entitled  by  the  intent  of 
the  act  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  a  raw  or  unmanufactured  material.  The 
chemical  salt,  precipitated  carbonate  of  bar5'ta,  which  is  not  witherite,  but  a 
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manufactured  chemical  compound  similar  to  witherlte  in  chemical  compo- 
sition rather  than  in  physical  chnracter,  and  not  necessarily  made  from 
witherite  as  a  base,  was  for  a  time  brought  in  duty  free  under  the  interpreta- 
tion that  paragi'aph  489  covered  the  chemical  compound  barium  carbonate. 
On  November  16,  1901,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  precipit.  ted 
carbonate  of  baryta  was  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  ver  cent  r.d  valorem  as  a 
chemical  compound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  the  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  which  requires  that  all  chemical  compounds  not  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  act  shall  be  assessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  Gabriel  &  Schall  (T.  D.  24331 ),  reversed  this  decision  of  the  board  and 
held  that  said  article  was  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4S9 
of  said  act.  On  July  28,  1906,  the  Treasury  Department  instructed  (see  T.  1). 
27525)  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  to  assess  duty  Jjgain  upon  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  baryta  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 3  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897.  This  decision  has  been  once  more  protested 
against  (Protest  277208  of  Gabriel  &  Schall,  New  York),  and  the  decision  of 
the  board  (No.  18633),  rendered  March  31,  1908,  is  as  follows: 

"  I^UNT,  General  Appraiser:  Carbonate  of  baryta,  precii)itated,  which  was 
classified  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  as  a  chemical  salt,  is  claimed  to  be  free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
489  as  *  baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite.'  In  other  words,  the  importers  con- 
tend that  paragraph  489  is  not  limited  to  witherite  but  extends  to  an  article 
known  commercially  as  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  contention  was  d.H?ided 
favorably  to  the  importers  in  Gabriel  &  Schall  v.  United  States  (121  Fed.  Uei)., 
208),  where  the  court  had  before  it  merchandise  Identical  with  that  here  in 
issue. 

**  Witherite  is  a  mineral  ore,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  and 
ranges  from  78  to  94  per  cent  in  purity.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  precipitated,  is 
a  highly  finished  article,  99  per  cent  pure,  the  production  of  which  requires 
such  a  chemical  manipulation  that  Its  Identity  as  witherite  Is  lost..  It  is  our 
opinion  that  it  was  never  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  manu- 
factured article  when  the  raw  material  from  which  It  is  produced  is  admitted 
free;  and  as  stated  in  G.  A.  5026  (T.  D.  23364),  citing  United  States  v.  Esch- 
wege  (98  Fed.  Rep.,  600)  and  In  re  Schallenberger  (72  Fed.  Rep.,  491),  *  the 
general  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  make. more  advanced  articles  dutiable  at 
higher  rates.*  This  statement  is  correct  when  we  consider  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  our  tariff  act  Is  protection  to  American  Industries. 

"As  an  original  proposition  our  conclusion  would  have  been  different  from 
that  In  Gabriel  &  Schall  v.  United  States  (supra),  but  under  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis  it  Is  Incumbent  on  the  board  to  follow  the  decision  of  a  sui)eiior 
appellate  court,  where  the  same  issue  was  raised  and  where  the  Introduction  of 
new  testimony  before  the  board,  which  was  not  before  the  court,  does  not  justify 
a  departure  from  the  decision  of  the  court.  G.  A.  5600  (T.  D.  25066)  ;  G.  A. 
6039  (T.  D.  26368). 

"Conforming  to  the  decision  In  Gabriel  &  Schall  v.  United  States  (supra), 
we  sustain  the  claim  in  the  protest  and  reverse  the  decision  of  the  collector." 

The  Treasury  Department  has  appealed  from  this  decision  and  is  still  levying 
duty  upon  precipitated  barium  carbonate  at  the  date  of  writing  (May  4,  1SK)S). 

If  it  were  the  Intent  of  the  act  of  1897  to  admit  duty-free  the  mineral  wltl:erlte 
only,  there  would  seem  to  be  necessity  for  clearer  definition  In  the  wording  of 
the  act,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the  Insertion  of  the  word  "  nnturnl  "  in 
paragraph  489,  causing  It  to  read  "  Baryta,  natural  carbonate  of.  or  witherite." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intent  was  to  admit  duty-free  the  chemical  salt,  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  as  well  as  witherite,  then  the  act  should  read :  "  Baryta,  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of,  and  witherite." 

Producers  of  barytes  are  interested  in  this  matter,  since  tlie  pre'^?ni*ated 
carbonate  can  be  produced  from  barytes  as  a  base  by  means  of  chemical  proc- 
esses, and  it  is  reported  that  mills  which  have  been  equipped  to  produce  the  car- 
bonate have  been  able  to  manufacture  it  profitably. 

Precipitated  barium  carbonate  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  analytical  chemical 
work,  and  also  in  glass  making  to  impart  luster  and  brilliancy  to  glass. 
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The  imports  of  barytes  for  consuiuption  during  the  iast  five  years  have  been 
as  follows: 

BarytCH  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  IdOS-JdOl, 

in  short  tons. 


Manufactured. 

Unmanufactured. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908 

1804                  - 

5,716 
6,630 
4,808 
4,807 
11,207 

$48,726 
48,668 
39.803 
37,296 
96,542 

7,105 
7,492 

$22,777 
27.863 

lyos _ ^ - — . 

1906 ^ - 

1907 

14.256           62,459 
9,190  '        27.584 
20.644  •        76.888 

Value  of  the  imports  of  barium  compounds  in  J905,  J906, 

and  1*01. 

Barium  compound. 

1905. 

1906. 

$56,406  i 
152.403 
.      65,242  1 
61,961 

1907. 

Witherlte,  barium  carbonate*.  .    _    _ . 

$45,078 
111,856 
47,386 
53,112 

$24,552 

Barium  binoxide. - . 

167,519 

Barium  chloride                               -            -    - - - 

79,333 

i5ianc  llxe,  or  artificial  barium  sulphate. 

85,718 

Total                                      .    - — ^ 

257,427 

335,011 

357,117 

BABYTE8  INDUSTRY  IP?  CANADA.® 


Occun-ence. 

In  Ontario  barytes  veins  occur  on  McKellar  Island,  near  the  northwest 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  main  vein  is  reported  to  be  about  60  feet  wide,  to 
consist  of  coarsely  crystalline  calcite  and  barytes  with  some  quartz,  and  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  dark-green  coarse-grained  trap  rock.  This  material  has  been 
worked  and  the  product  shipped  to  the  United  States.  About  4  miles  west  of 
Kingston  a  vein  of  barytes  varying  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  over  3  feet 
is  reported  to  extend  nearly  14  miles.  This  vein  cuts  Ordovlclan  cherty  and 
shaly  limestone.  The  barytes  is  associated  with  calcite.  Maivy  other  occur- 
rences of  the  mineral  have  been  noted  in  Ontario. 

In  Quebec  many  occurrences  of  barytes  are  known,  among  which  the  vein 
worked  by  the  Canada  Paint  Company  in  Hull  Township,  Wright  Countj',  is 
worthy  of  note.  This  vein  has  been  followed  for  300  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  20 
feet.    Barytes  has  been  shipped  from  both  New  Brunswick  nnd  Newfoundland. 

In  Nova  Scotia  workable  deposits  occur  on  the  gulf  shore  of  Cape  Breton, 
north  of  Cheticamp  Island,  also  inland  about  I^ke  Ainslie.  The  Cheticamp 
deposits  lie  in  veins  traversing  pre-Cambrian  schists.  Associated  with  the 
barytes  are  quartz,  calcite,  and  fluorite,  with  hematite  in  the  joint  planes.  The 
fluorite  is  evidently  rather  abundant  at  this  locality.  In  the  Lake  Ainslie  dis- 
trict the  barytes  occurs  in  a  gronp  of  nearly  parallel  veins  filling  fracture  open- 
ings in  granular  and  highly  quartzitlc  felsite,  probably  of  pre-Cambrlan  age. 
In  both  the  Lake  Ainslie  and  Cheticamp  districts  the  country  rocks  are  bor- 
dered or  cut  by  Intrusives.  Analysis  of  Lake  Ainslie  barytes  showed  barium 
sulphate,  94.20  per  cent;  calcium  sulphate  0.02  per  cent;  calcium  carbonate, 
4.44  per  cent;  silica,  0.05  i)er  cent;  ferric  oxide,  0.11  per  cent;  and  alumina, 
0.04  per  cent. 

On  Bass  River  in  the  Five  Islands  district,  Nova  Scotia,  are  Important 
barytes  deposits  which  occur  In  veins  In  crushed  and  metamorphosed  slates. 
The  principal  bodies  of  barytes  occur  in  a  zone  about  70  feet  wide,  extending  in 
a  general  direction  northwest  from  the  rlvor.    The  rock  In  this  zone  is  very 

^  Data  from  Poole,  Henry  S.,  The  barytes  deposits  of  Lake  Ainslie  and  North 
Cheticamp,  N.  S. :  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Canada  No.  953,  1907;  and  Hutchinson, 
W.  Spencer,  Barytes  deposits  at  Five  Islands,  N.  S. :  Ijiig.  and  Mln.  Jour., 
November  2,  1907,  pp.  825^26. 
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much  crushed,  aud  is  receiuented  by  calciuui  carbonate,  which  In  places  lines 
cavities  in  the  veins.  The  barytes  veins  have  well-defined  walls,  but  show  no 
legular  course  or  position.  They  range  In  width  from  a  few  Inches  to  4  feet, 
with  local  enlargements  10  to  15  feet  in  thicluiess.  A  large,  irregular  mass 
exposed  in  an  open  cut  consists  of  barytes  filling  voids  In  brecciated  slate  and 
inclosing  fragments  of  slate.  The  barytes  found  here  seems  to  be  of  unusuai 
purity.  It  is  crystalline  aud  only  slightly  yellow  on  the  outer  surface  and  cleav- 
age faces,  while  selected  specimens  are  of  pure  white,  barium  sulphate.  Analy- 
sis of  a  general  sample  from  the  bin  at  the  mine  gave  the  following  percentages: 
Loss  on  ignition,  0.18;  silica,  0.95;  iron  sulphide,  0.07;  alumina,  0.02;  calcium 
oxide,  0.02 ;  magnesia,  0.22 ;  barium  sulphate,  98.54.  I'uderground  mining  wor^ 
was  carried  on  at  this  deix)sit  between  1866  and  1871  with  reported  production 
of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  annually,  but  has  since  been  suspended,  although  the 
deposits  are  known  to  be  vnluable.  Recently  work  has  been  resumed,  aud  it  Is 
expected  that  the  mines  will  shortly  begin  shipment. 

Manufacture. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  at  present  two  mills  preparing  barytes  for  market, 
one  in  Halifax,  the  other  at  Dartmouth.  At  the  Halifax  mill  the  material  Is 
hand-cobbed  and  separated  into  three  grades,  "  white,"  '*  selected,"  and  "  oflC 
color."  Then  It  Is  broken,  crushed,  ground  with  buhr stones,  and  packed  into 
barrels.  The  small  quantities  of  fluorite  which  fin:l  their  way  into  the  material 
are  not  considered  detrimental  to  paints,  as  the  fluorite  grinds  white.  At  the 
Dartmouth  mill  the  barytes  is  broken,  bleached  by  acid,  drained,  and  washed 
and  afterwards  pulverized,  and  finally  ground  between  horizontal  revolving 
granite  stones  and  French  buhrs. 

Crude  material  is  also  shipi)ed  by  the  Alnslie  Mining  and  Railway  Company 
(Limited)  to  the  T.'nited  States,  where  it  is  washed,  blenched,  and  milled  at  the 
works  of  the  company  in  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Production. 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  in 
1907,  there  were  produced  in  that  year  2,016  short  tons  of  barytes,  valued  at 
$4,500.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  production  of  1906,  which  was  reported  as 
4,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $12,000. 
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STROy^TlUM. 

The  most  comnum  ores  of  strontium  are  celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontium 
(SrSOi),  and  stroutianite,  the  carbonate  of  strontium  (SrCOs).  Celestite  occurs 
associated  with  limestones,  and  also  with  beds  of  clay,  rock,  salt,  gypsum,  and 
de|K)8its  of  barytes  and  of  sulphur.  Localities  wherft  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
United  States  are  on  Drummond  Island,  Lake  Huron;  Put  in  Bay,  Lake  Erie; 
at  Schoharie,  Lockport,  and  Rossie,  N.  Y. ;  Blair  County,  Pa.;  Brown  County^ 
Kans.,  and  on  Mount  Bonnell,  near  Austin,  Tex.  Stroutianite  occurs  also  in  the 
latter  deposit  as  an  alteration  product.  Recently  the  presence  of  strontium  sul- 
phate in  association  with  barytes  has  been  reported  from  a  vein  on  Kentucky 
Ri\er  near  Brooklyn,  and  also  from  a  vein  near  Dnnville,  Ky.,  on  the  property 
of  the  D:x  River  Barytes  Company.  Analyses  made  by  Ledoux  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  on  three  samples  of  this  ore  show,  respectively,  7.12  per  cent,  14.36 
per  cent,  and  26.84  per  cent  of  strontium  sulphato,  the  rest  of  the  material  being^ 
mainly  barium  sulphate.  This  is  of  interest,  at  least  from  a  mineralogical  point 
of  view. 

There  are  a  few  known  occurrences  of  strontium  ort^s  in  Canada."  Stroutia- 
nite is  reported  to  occur  in  veins  from  4  to  6  inches  thicli  in  Chazy  limestone 
on  the  south  shore  of  Ottawa  River  in  Nepean  Township,  and  celestite  to  occur 
in  Ontario,  as  follows:  In  tln»  township  of  Lansdowne  an  important  vein  of 
crystalline  material ;  in  Bagot  Township;  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  in  Black  River 
limestone;  in  Caledon  TowuFhip,  in  Niagara  limestone;  and  in  Quebec,  in  the 
township  of  Hawkesbury. 

The  chief  strontium  mines  are  nt  Strontian.  Scotland;  in  Yorkshire,  England; 
at  Giants  Causeway,  Ireland;  In  Saxony,  in  Saltzburg,  and  in  the  Hartz  Momv 
tains. 

S  rent  in m,  in  the  form  of  the  hydroxide,  is  of  value  in  the  refining  of  beet 
sugar,  and  as  the  nitrate,  in  the  manufacture  of  pyrotechnic  supplies.  Barium 
hydro-xide  is  rsed  to  a  large  extent,  on  account  of  its  lower  cost,  in  place  of 
strontium  hydrate,  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  although  the  barium  compound 
is  sa'd  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Probably  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
barytes  the  strontium  ores  have  not  yet  been  worked  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
America. 

IMPORTS. 

Oxide  of  strontium,  valued  at  $1,242,  was  the  only  importation  of  strontium 
compound  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1907.  Considerably  larger 
quantities  of  the  nitrate  are  believed  to  be  imiwrted  into  the  United  States,  and 
it  probably  comes  in  as  unclassified  chemical  material. 

With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to  read  about  four 
pages  of  data  that  I  have  with  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  Mr.  Bartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  some  three  months  ago,  regarding 
this  matter;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  apolog^ize  to  the  committee  in 
not  having  my  data  in  better  form ;  yet  we  did  not  know  until  Mon- 
day mornmg  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  hence 
we  came,  in  a  sense  at  least,  unprepared.     (Reads)  : 

PoTosi,  Mo.,  July  30,  1908, 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Sit.  Louis,  Mo, 

Dear  Mr.  Bartholdt:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  regarding 
the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  barytes,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

Barytes  Is  a  mineral  substance,  the  base  of  which  is  barium.  Its  chief 
value  in  the  commercial  w^orld  Is  as  a  white  pigment,  and  when  projierly  com- 
bined with  white  le:'d  and  other  i^igments  is  said  to  produce  the  best  grade 
of  paint  known  to  the  American  trade.  (See  page  5,  1904  Bulletin,  entitled 
'*  Production  of  Barytes,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
subsequent  Issres.) 

The  chemical  formula  of  barytes  is  BaSOv  In  appearance  It  is  a  white 
translucent  crystalline  material,  about  as  hard  as  calcite,  but  differing  in  spe- 
cific gravity.  It  is  usually  found  in  granulnr,  fibrous,  and  earthy  masses;  some- 
times it  apperrs  in  stalactltlc  forms,  as  well  as  In  clustered  crystals. 

In  nature  the  mineral  Is  rarely  pure,  carrying  with  it  a  small  per  cent  of 
silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.     (See  page  3,  1907  edition,  same  document.) 

«  Poole,  Henry  S.,  op.  cit,  pp.  41-43. 
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Missouri  has  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  produced  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty-flve  years.  Washington  County  pro- 
duces annually  75  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes  produced  in  Missouri.  (See  page 
3,  1907  edition,  above-named  document.)  There  are  seven  plants  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barium  sulphate  and  other  barium 
products,  three  of  which  are  in  Missouri.  The  Point  Mining  and  Milling  CJom- 
pany  has  a  plant  at  Mineral  Point;  Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse,  and  the  J.  O. 
Fink  Manufacturing  Company,  each  have  large  plants  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  other  mills  are  located  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

And  I  will  sav  here  in  this  connection  that  I  was  told  yesterday 
that  a  number  of  these  people  have  been  forced  out  of  business  within 
the  last  few  months.     (Continues  reading:) 

In  1906  there  were  produced  In  the  United  States  60,231  tons,  or  something 
over  100,000.000  iwunds,  of  barytes.  This  amount  represents  the  greatest  an- 
nual production  since  1867,  except  the  years  1900,  1902,  1904,  and  1907.  (See 
page  8,  1906  edition,  same  document.) 

In  1906  there  were  imported  Into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Newfoundland,  13.997  tons  of  barytes,  or  about  27,000,000  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  imported,  about  two-thirds  was  of  the  crude  material.  For  these 
estimates  see  page  9,  1906  edition,  above-mentioned  document. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  barytes  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
1906,  with  the  total  amount  produced  in  the  United  States,  shows  there  was 
imported  in  that  year  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  whole  country  pro- 
duced. Yet  the  fact  remains  we  have  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States 
the  world  produces,  especially  In  Missouri.  An  analysis  of  the  article  has 
demonstrated  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  one-fourth  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States,  or  one-fourth  more  than  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States,  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  meant  that  we  imported  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much  as  the  whole  United  States  production ;  for  instance,  we  pro- 
duced 58,000  tons,  and  there  were  more  than  13,t)00  tons 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Ehodes.  I  was  saying,  in  response  to  a  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  that  in  1906  we  imported  more  than  13,000  tons, 
and  in  the  same  year  we  produced  62,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  We  imported,  in  1906,  6,414  tons  of  barytes,  sul- 
phate of,  and  of  the  manufactured  we  imported  3,080  tons,  according 
to  the  Government  statistics? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  I  have  the  Government  statistics;  that  is  the 
source  from  which  I  get  my  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  from  your  figures  the  importa- 
tion is  about  one- fourth  of  the  American  production  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  to  1906. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  But  last  year's  business  shows  a  more  alarming  con- 
dition of  things  with  respect  to  the  American  producer  or  miner. 
In  1907  we  produced  in  the  United  States  89,621  tons  of  crude 
barytes,  which  was  our  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
In  1907  we  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Newfoundland, 
31,751  tons  of  barytes,  which  was  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the 
whole  United  States  produced.  In  other  words,  our  production  in 
1907  was  89,000  tons  and  in  1906  it  was  52,000  tons.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  from  52,000  tons 
in  1906  to  89,000  tons  in  1907. 
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The  Chairman.  The  figures  that  you  have  taken  have  come  from 
the  Qteological  Survey  bulletin,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  They  are  50  per  cent  more  for  1907  than 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  If  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  figures  that  I 
submit  and  those  in  the  possession  of  the  committee,  we  will  have 

The  Chairman.  You  have  produced  a  government  publication,  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  where  you  got  your  figures,  and  that  shows  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  understood  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  the  importation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes  (reads) : 

In  addition  to  these  Importations,  there  were  Imported  a  number  of  precipi- 
tated barium  compounds,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
value  amounted  to  $375,117.     (See  p.  11,  1907  edition  same  document.) 

Xhe  Oii,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a  reliable  trade  journal  published  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  shows  that  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  year  (January, 
1^),  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  1,100  tons,  or  over  2,000,000 
p^nda  of  barytes.  The  same  Journal  shows  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  first  twenty-seven  weeks  of  this  year,  14,956  tons  of  barytes. 

In  other  words,  the  fii:st  twenty-seven  weeks  of  this  year  shows 
greater  importations  into  the  United  States  than  the  whole  of  1906. 
And  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  the  American  miner  could 
not  sell  one  pound  of  barytes.  This  morning,  since  I  reached  this 
committee  room,  I  received  a  telegram  from  a  representative  of  the 
Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  giving 
figures  on  the  importation  of  barytes  to  date  for  this  year,  which 
I  will  read.     (Reads) : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  10. 
Ml^aioiv  E.  Rhodes, 

Care  William  K.  Payne, 

Olerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

WasMngton,  D,  C. 
Imports  barytes,  first  twenty-seven  weeks,  15,000  tons;  next  eighteen  weeks, 
5,200  tons. 

Point  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

That  makes  the  total  importations  20,200  tons  to  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  are  these  importations  from? 

Mr.  Rhwes.  Germany  chiefly,  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  do  you  account  for  the  recent  increase  in  the 
importations? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  I  account  for  it  in  this  way :  The  importer  is 
aUe  to  sell  the  European  product  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
]A«arkets,  I  am  told,  at  about  $6  per  ton.  -Our  freight  rate. from 
St.  Louis  to  these  ports  is  $4  a  ton,  and  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
^Ma  of  Missouri  when  the  miner,  the  man  who  uses  the  pick  and  the 
ahpvel,  could  go  down  into  the  mines  and  dig  this  mining  substance 
Irom  the  earth  and  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  mills  for  less  than  $3  a 
ton  and  make  more  man  75  cents  a  dav;  in  other  words,  we  are  now 
and  have  been  on  a  starvation  basis  so  far  as  the  mining  of  this  article 
i»  oonqemed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  in  that  connection  where  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  Missouri  product  is? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  the  producer,  not  with 
respect  to  the  manufacturer,  and  I  am  not  prepared,  Mr.  Underwood, 
to  go  into  that  phase  of  the  question.  I  came  here  representing  the 
man  who  uses  the  pick  and  the  shovel,  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
from  which  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  material  part  of  the  (juestion  is  where  you  sell 
your  product;  as  to  whether  a  large  proportion  is  sold  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  or  whether  you  sell  it  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  assume  that  this  commodity  simply  makes  its  way  in 
the  commercial  world  as  do  other  commodities,  some  of  course  seek- 
ing the  seaboard  markets  and  some  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  manufacturers  who 
consume  this  product  in  the  State  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  perhaps  some,  yes;  but  a  decidedly  small 
percentage. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  did  you  sell  the  product  of  the  mine  you  represent, 
last  year? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  sold  our  product  to  the  Point  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the  three  manufactories  or  barium  pro- 
duced in  Missouri,  and  we  sold  our  article  at  an  average  price  of  $6 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  that 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Our  price  was  made  to  the  manufacturer  f.  o.  b.,  do 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  price  for  which  we  sold  the  article  to 
the  manufacturer ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  save  time,  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  are  those  present  this  morning  who  represent  the  manu- 
facturers, and  from  those  gentlemen  you  can  obtain  more  scientific 
and  specific  information.  I  simply  come  here  representing  the  man 
who  owns  the  land  from  which  it  is  mined,  and  whose  mines  are  abso- 
lutely unproductive  to-day ;  representing  the  man  who  uses  the  pick 
and  the  shovel,  and  who  can  not  sell  a  pound  of  barytes  in  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  price,  that  is  the  price  of 
the  barytes  earth  taken  from  the  mine? 

"Mx.  Rhodes.  That  is  the  price.  I  hope  the  committee  will  bear 
that  in  mind  in  all  that  I  say,  and  in  all  that  others  say  who  come 
after  me.  They  will  perhaps  speak  of  a  price  of  124  or  15  or  20  or 
80  cents.  But  those  prices  will  apply  to  oarium  sulphate,  which  is 
the  ground  ore,  and  the  precipitated  barium  compounds,  which  are 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  whcih  are 
of  some  considerable  value,  perhaps  $25  a  ton.     (Reads) : 

We  have  on  railroad  platforms  in  Washington  County  at  the  various  ship- 
ping points  approximately  10,000  tons,  or  20,000,000  pounds.  And  at  present 
we  can  not  sell  a  pound  of  crude  ore,  with  several  hundred  unemployed  miners, 
who  need  employment.  I  have  personal  Icnowledge  of  the  situation  because  I 
am  Interested  in  the  mining  of  barytes. 

Under  those  distressing  circumstances  the  foreign  product  certainly  should 
not  be  admitted  at  so  low  a  rate  of  duty  Into  the  United  States.  The  more 
barytes  there  is  admitted  into  our  country  now  the  longer  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  American  miner  will  have  to  wait  for  a  demand  for  the  home 
product  There  is  a  diminutive  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude  ore 
(think  of  it,  75  cents  per  ton)  and  $5.25  per  ton  on  the  manufactured,  except 
the  precipitated  compounds.    We  had  as  well  have  none. 

When  I  was  in  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Fifty-ninth 
CSongress  which  sought  to  fix  a  specific  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on  crude  ore, 
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because  I  believed  at  that  time  that  that  would  give  us  ample  pro- 
tection. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  a  man  take  out  in  a  day  from 
a  mine  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  On  an  average  about  900  pounds  a  day. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  No*t  quite  half  a  ton? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rhodes,  how  long  has  this  condition 
that  you  speak  of  existed.  You  say  that  the  mmes  are  being  closed 
down,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  things  existed? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  closing  down  of  the  mines — ^the  last  day's  work 
we  did  in  our  mines  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1907.  It  has 
been  closed  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  physical  conditions; 
in  the  way  in  which  this  substance  could  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  a  bit  on  earth. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  more  labor  required;  did  it  cost 
more  to  get  it  out? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  was  not  the  trouble.  The  trouble  was  that  we 
could  not  sell  it.    For  your  information,  I  will  state 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  right  at 
that  point.  I  want  to  know  whether,  prior  to  November,  1907,  the 
mines  were  going  along  fairly  well  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  thought  we  were  doing  finely. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  the  government  reports,  begin- 
ning with  1894,  that  this  unmanufactured  barytes,  including  barytes 
earth 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  barytes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  the  price  varied  from  $2.19 
to  $7.04,  $3.25,  $7.61,  $3.35,  $1.96,  $1.60,  $3.90,  $2.51,  $3.80,  $4.34, 
$3.49,  $3.92,  $4.58,  and  $3.58.  During  that  entire  period  from  1894 
down  to  1907,  comparing  year  by  year  the  importing  price  of  that 
article,  how  do  you  explain  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Do  you  mean  the  fluctuation  of  prices? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  difficulty  more  with  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  the  suspension  of  building  operations  than  from  the  lack  of 
protection? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  was  a  contributory  cause;  it  contributed  to  it. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  that  condition  of  things  contributed 
to  our  present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  on  the  foreign  articles  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  the  price. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  American 
industries,  I  assume  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more  they  import  the  longer 
will  be  our  wait  before  a  resumption  of  operation.  We  carried  Mis- 
souri for  Taft  on  that  theory  in  the  last  election. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  more  labor  to  mine  a  ton  of  this  material 
than  of  coal,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  much  more  cheaply 
mined,  for  the  reason  that  barytes  is  found  free  in  the  clay,  and  it  is 
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deposited  from  the  grass  roots  down  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  feet. 
Now,  the  fact  of  the  business  is,  this  process  of  mining  is  the  cheapest 
process  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever  heard  anything  about,  because 
the  only  capital  invested,  so  far  as  the  mine  is  concerned,  is  that  for 
the  purchase  of  the  pick  and  shovel ;  and  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  we  have  never  been  able  to  mine  it  to  any  considerable 
depth.  In  our  mines  in  Washington  County  we  seldom  dig  it  out 
as  deep  as  15  feet.  For  instance,  two  men  will  go  out  in  the  mme  with 
pick  and  shovel  and  sink  a  shaft  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  deep.  They  do 
not  even  find  it  sufficiently  profitable  to  buy  a  windlass  and  rope  and 
tub  and  put  it  in  the  shait. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  it  there  at  the  mines,  or  at 
one  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  have  three  plants  in  Missouri,  one  of  which  is  at 
Mineral  Point,  which  is  4  miles  from  my  plant,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  barytes  producing  district  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  two  plants  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  What  oroportion  of  the  product  in  Missouri  do 
you  manufacture  in  that  State,  of  that  mined? 

Mr.  Khodes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Potr.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  duty  of  $5  that  you  advocate 
would  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  got  along  fine  up 
to  last  November,  and  even  prior  to  that  time,  upon  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  year  1907.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  for  all  the  days  that  came  and  went  during 
the  years  prior  to  1907  we  had  gotten  along  fine,  because  I  understand 
from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry  that  we  have  had  our 
periods  of  depressed  activity,  just  as  any  other  industry  in  the  com- 
mercial world  has  had.  We  have  prospered  and  suffered  at  intervals. 
But  1907  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  our  business,  and 
that  is  an  index  to  the  great  production  of  the  article,  in  1907,  when 
in  that  year  we  produced  89,000  tons.  The  greatest  annual  produc- 
tion prior  to  that  time  that  had  been  known  was  only  53,000  tons. 

Mr.  Crtjmpacker.  Where  is  your  market  for  barytes ;  in  the  East  or 
the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  With" respect  to  the  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  Crumpackek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  represent, 
as  I  say,  the  miner,  who  sells  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Crumpackek.  Is  there  a  large  consumption  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  percentage  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  is  your  production  tnere  under  any  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  freight  rates  in  supplying  the  production  in 
the  IwSssissippi  Valley? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is  not. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Since  last  November  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  it? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  could  not  sell  it  to  the  manufacturers,  and  I 
assume  that  they  could  not  sell  it.  They  said  that  they  had  had  their 
orders  canceled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No  demand  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  But  yet  it  was  being  imported. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Certainly.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  this,  that  when 
I  speak  of  the  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barium  products, 
I  mean  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  that  business.  There  are  hun- 
dreds or  people  using  barytes  alf  the  time,  just  as  is  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me.  I  take  it  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  paints.  He 
stated  that  he  used  a  large  quantity  of  barytes.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  used  the  American  product  onljr,  but  I  take  it  there 
are  those  in  the  country  Tvho  are  using  the  foreign  product,  and  we 
want  to  supply  them,  too.  Ours  is  the  finest  product  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  It  carries  the  highest  percentage  of  T>arium,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  element,  and  it  contains  less  iron  and  less  magnesia,  and 
less  of  the  substances  which  render  it  difficult  to  treat. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions of  the  unmanufactured  barytes  was  6,000  tons  in  1906  and 
12,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  My  figures  represent  the  total  of  both  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  that,  in  other  words,  the  importations  doubled 
from  1906  to  1907? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  manufactures  more  than  doubled,  nearly  three 
times  as  great,  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes ;  and  I  will  state  this,  that  I  have  read  very  care- 
fully these  bulletins  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I  see 
the  suggestion  offered  that  if  this  industry  was  properly  protected  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers that  the  whole  country  produces  or  has  ever  seen.  For  instance, 
take  the  manufacture  of  the  salts,  the  precipitated  articles;  they  are 
not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  is  this  product  worth  per  ton  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  sell  ours  at  $5  a  ton.  We  pay  the  miner  $3.  We 
pay  70  cents  a  ton  for  hauling,  10  cents  a  ton  for  loading,  and  10 
cents  a  ton  for  weighing,  so  that  we  get  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  royalty 
for  the  material.  That  represented  the  price  for  which  we  sold  the 
article  when  everything  was  at  high  water,  the  high  tide,  so  far  as 
prices  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  out  of  that  you  made  a  royalty  of  a  dollar 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  could  not  get  more  than  90  cents  a  ton  royalty  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  should  the  royalty  be  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  ordinary  royalty  on  coal  or  iron  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  simply  a  dirt  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
is  it  notf     That  is  all  the  product  is? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  possible  to  use  steam  shovels  in  handling 
it,  the  same  as  in  the  handling  of  ores  ? 

Mr.  Erodes.  There  are  those  who  come  to  our  country  from  the 
East  with  that  idea  in  their  minds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  practicable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  ought  to;  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  is  it  mined  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  By  the  same  process,  and  they  mine  it  more  cheaply, 
because  of  the  cheaper  wage  of  labor,  and  because  also  of  their  fine 
system  of  water  transportation.  And,  I  will  add,  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  said  regarding  the  cost  to  the  importer,  that  it  is  brought 
over  here  largely  as  ballast,  and  for  that  reason  it  assists  them  mate- 
rially in  dumping  it  on  the  American  market  at  the  low  price. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  in  sacks  or  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  see  in  the  Trade  Journal  it  is  reported  as  having 
been  brought  in  bags  and  casks. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Will  you  give  a  list  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States 
in  the  order  of  their  output,  Missouri  first? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not;  but  I  think  that  information  is  available 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  because  we  are  all  required  at  the  close 
of  each  year  to  fill  out  a  blank  showing  how  much  we  have  produced 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  give  the  location  of  the  other  mines  in  their 
order  where  barytes  is  mined  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  Missouri  produced  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
barytes  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Boxjtell.  WTiere  are  the  other  mines  located? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  other  mines  are  located  in  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia— about  which  I  presume  Mr.  Gaines  knows  something 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  are  the  North  Carolina  mines  located? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  BoTjTELL.  Has  there  ever  been  any  combination  on  the  part  of 
these  miners  to  fix  a  uniform  price  for  the  ore  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Absolutely  none,  Mr.  Boutell,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  been  crushed  to  the  earth  all  these  years.  We  have  never 
had  enough  enthusiasm  to  get  into  such  a  condition  of  activity  as  to 
consider  that  phase  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Boutell,  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Rhodes,  what  the  price  of  lead 
zinc  ore  is  at  the  mines  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  can  not.  I  have  no  connection  with  the  zinc  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  knew. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No;  I  do  not.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  for  the  reason  that  the  process  of  mining  is 
different.    We  have  an  independent  system  of  mining  in  the  mining 
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of  barytes.    There  they  own  their  own  properties,  erect  their  own 
plants,  and  conduct  the  business  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  made  $5,  what  effect  would  that 
have  upon  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  be  about  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  an  in- 
finitesimill  matter. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  that  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  benefit  us  in  the  sum  total,  so  far  as  our 
ability  to  furnish  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  it  did  not  raise  the  price,  how  would  it  affect  it? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would  open  the  door  to  the  sale  of  all  we  have  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  about  the  future  supply?     Is  it  unlimited? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Unlimited,  we  think.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  at  this  point  to  my  response  in  answer  to  the 
Question  just  asked  b^  Mr.  Longworth.  I  was  asked  in  regard  to  the 
luture  supplv,  and  it  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  These  baijtes 
have  always  been  so  cheap  that  the  area  over  which  it  has  been  mined 
is  a  little  narrow  strip  of  countrv  up  and  down  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad;  in  other  words,  it  has  been  so  cheap  that  we  could  not  go 
back  10  or  15  miles  to  mine  it  with  any  degree  of  success  whatever. 
I  can  diow  you  virgin  fields  of  the  finest  quality  of  barytes  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  untouched  and  undisturbed,  20  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, in  our  county.  And  I,  in  endeavoring  to  mine  for  lead,  had  a 
shaft  sunk  last  year,  and  all  the  way  down,  26  to  30  feet,  we  con- 
tinued to  find  a  splendid  deposit  of  barytes,  but  we  did  not  mine  it, 
and  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  As  I  say,  the  miner  will  simply  dig  a 
little  hole  down  as  deep  as  the  height  of  his  head,  and  get  out  what 
he  can  by  the  use  of  the  pick  and  shovel,  then  come  up  on  top  and  go 
down  again,  like  a  wolf. 

I  am  so  interested  in  this  matter  that  I  hope  that  this  coming  ses- 
sion of  Compress,  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with  such  a  de^ee  of 
interest  and  so  much  hope,  may  not  come  and  go  without  this  com- 
mittee poing  into  this  barytes  proposition  and  endeavoring  to  give  us 
an  equitable  measure  of  protection  along  with  the  other  industries 
of  this  great  country,  because  our  industry,  as  sure  as  I  stand  before 
you,  is  languishing  and  dying  to-day,  and  we  believe,  partly  at  least, 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  proper  protection. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
"     The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Evans's  name  has  been  called,  Mr.  Rhodes ;  it 
is  upon  the  same  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  M.  EVANS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CAROLINA 
BARYTES  COMPANY,  OF  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  gentleman  who  has 

g receded  me  has  given  you  a  concise  idea  of  conditions  prevailing  in 
le  Missouri  mines,  where  the  deposits  of  this  material  are  practically 
on  the  surface.  In  the  Appalachian  Range  in  the  United  States  there 
are  entirely  different  classes,  geologically,  of  this  material,  occuring 
in  fissure  veins  and  mined  in  deep  mininj^.  The  costs  therefore  are 
apt  to  be  different.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  little  bit  cheaper  to 
produce  in  the  Appalachian  Range  under  the  best  conditions  than  it 
is  under  the  best  conditions  in  the  Missouri  fields. 
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The  bill  which  Mr.  Rhodes  introduced  a  year  ago,  which  called  for 
a  $5  a  ton  duty  on  crude  barytes,  was  a  wise  measure,  for  this  reason : 
The  freight  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  the  markets  which  consume  barium 
is  $4.60  per  ton,  net.  The  freight  rate  from  the  Appalachian  range 
where  barytes  is  produced  will  average  from  $5  down  to  $3.50.  The 
crude  barium  marketed  in  New  York  has  been  for  the  past  year,  and 
indeed  in  1907  and  1906  as  well,  a  matter  of  $6  to  $6.80  a  ton.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  explained  the  cost  of  production  in  Missouri  as  $5  a  ton, 
including  royalty.  His  freight  rate  is  $4.60  a  ton,  which  makes  it 
$9.60  a  ton  to  him  shipped  f .  o.  b.  to  New  York,  where  the  largest 
tonnage  of  crude  barium  is  consumed. 

It  is  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  Germans  have  been  sup- 
plying by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  this  material.  Some  barium  is 
mined  in  the  Tennessee  district  of  the  Appalachian  range,  and  is 
brought  to  New  York  by  a  chemical  house  which  owns  its  own  de- 
posit in  Tennessee.  I  believe  they  are  the  only  shippers  of  crude 
barium  to  commercial  houses  of  the  East.  In  Madison  County,  N.  C., 
in  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  two  failures  in  the  industry. 
In  the  industry  m  the  Appalachian  range  in  the  last  five  years  there 
have  been  four  failures  or  suspensions,  and  there  is  one  other  that 
appears  to  be  in  doubt  at  this  minute.  The  company  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  started  five  years  ago  with  the  best  technical  staff,  and  in  that 
time  it  has  paid  an  average  of  2  per  cent  a  year  in  dividends.  Had 
it  been  hungry  for  dividends,  it,  too,  would  have  had  to  stop. 

Wages  in  the  industry  in  western  North  Carolina  have  increased 
in  the  last  five  years.  I  speak  now  with  reference  to  my  own  com- 
pany. The  wages  have  increased  from  the  average  of  75  cents  and 
$1  a  day  to  an  average  of  $1.25  a  day  to  $3.50  a  day.  Instead  of 
living  in  log  huts,  the  people  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  our  mill 
now  nave  decent  homes  to  live  in.  Instead  of  two  months'  school 
we  have  six  months'  school,  and  the  general  manager  of  our  company 
is  practically  a  member  or  the  school  board  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  committee.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  jPou.  Mr.  Evans,  how  many  laborers  do  all  of  these  mines  in 
Madison  County  employ  when  they  are  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  that  up,  although  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  precise  figure.  We  have  in  the  past  year  been 
operating  only  one  mine,  and  we  employ  98  men  to-day.  That,  how- 
ever, includes  25  men  who  are  operating  in  our  own  mill.  We  mine 
and  run  the  mill  ourselves,  practically. 

Mr.  Pou.  Of  what  extent  is  this  deposit  in  North  Carolina.  Is 
.  there  a  great  deal  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  A  very  great  deal  of  it.  I  happen  to  know  of  it  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  point  where  we  are  mining.  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  no  less  than  30  different  veins  which  are  apparent 
on  the  surface  within  a  radius  of  less  than  30  miles  of  our  point. 
And,  by  the  way,  these  deposits  extend  down  into  north  Alabama  and 
north  Georgia  and  into  Tennessee.  In  Tennessee  and  in  north 
Georgia  and  in  Alabama  the  deposits  are  numerous.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  geology  of  this  thing 
or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Evans,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  this 
barytes  at  the  mine? 
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Mr.  Evans.  It  costs  us,  net,  on  the  basis  of  10,000  tons  a  year,  $8 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
on  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is,  without  interest  on  the  money,  or  without 
royalty  in  case  the  land  is  leased  and  not  owned? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  should  be  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  With  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on  crude  ore,  the  market  in 
New  York  for  crude  barium  would  be  open  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  duty  of  170  per  cent  on  an  article 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  with  no  other  labor  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  very  considerable  labor  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  There;,; is  no  other  cost  than  labor  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes ;  there  is  another  cost.  It  has  to  be  put  through  a 
bleaching  chemical  process  in  order  to  take  out  of  it  the  iron  con- 
tamination. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  this  duty  on  unmanufac- 
tured barytes  taken  out  of  the  earth,  without  any  bleaching  process, 
or  grinding,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  Manufactured  and  crude  barium  differ  in  this:  The 
one  is  in  coarse  form 

The  Chairman.  Please  commence  all  over  again.  You  do  not  seem 
to  have  understood  me.  I  want  to  know  what  it  costs  to  produce 
this  at  the  mine. 

Mr.  Evans.  Three  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  170  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.  You  will  understand,  please,  that  crude  ore 
right  from  the  mine  is  never  sold.    It  is  sold  in  a  bleached  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  imported  in  a  bleached  condition? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  show  it  is  imported,  without  any 
process  of  manufacture,  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  call  bleached  barytes  unmanufactured? 

Mr.  Evans.  If  it  is  not  ground ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vliatever  he  may  call  it,  the  importing  officers  do 
not  consider  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Pou.  Some  of  us  might  be  disposed  to  help  you  g:et  a  square 
deal  in  this  thing  if  you  people  are  languishing  in  this  industry.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  idea  of  what  would  be  a  reasonable  and 
proper  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  Say  the  market  in  New  York  is  $6.50,  plus  the  duty 
at  $5  a  ton;  take  our  net  cost,  without  royalty,  of  $3  and  add  50 
cents  a  ton  for  royalty,  as  prevails  down  there;  then  add  the  $3.60 
or  $4.50  freight  to  that,  and  you  will  have  a  price  of  $8,  without 
profit  to  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  the  rate  of  $5  a  ton  as  a  practical  proposition 
amount  to  shutting  out  all  competition  with  your  people  from 
abroad  ?     Would  not  that  be  practically  prohibitory  ? 
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Mr.  Evans.  It  would  be  for  certain  classes  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try. But  you  must  remember  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  combina- 
tion in  this  business.    There  is  the  strongest  kind  of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  condition  continued?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  have  made  a  profit  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  a  good  many  people  in  the  industry  made  a  good 
profit  in  1907.  In  1906  and  1905  and  1904  nobody  made  more  than 
a  legitimate  manufacturer's  profit,  and  in  that  time  they  did  no  busi- 
ness in  crude  barium. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  that  time  the  duty  was  75  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  but  they  did  no  business  in  the  crude  material. 
The  profits  that  have  been  made  out  of  this  industry  have  been  made 
out  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  grant  that  the  duty  was  there? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is,  $5.25  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  ground  material  is  $5.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  ^. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  together  with  75  cents  duty  on  the 
crude,  was  suflBcient  to  give  you  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  year  1907  did  yield  a  fair  profit  in  the  manu- 
factured goods  imder  the  $5.25  duty.  The  Germans  are  pleased  to 
sell,  and  do  sell,  manufactured  barytes  in  New  York  at  from  $16  to 
$20  a  ton,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  material.  They  pay 
that  $5.25  a  ton  duty  and  apparently  make  money,  for  they  continue 
to  do  that 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  freights. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  conditions  as  to  freights  are  what?  Have 
the  freight  charges  increased  any  during  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  charges  changed  at  all  relatively  during 
the  last  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  on  the  general  product  and  on  your 
product  to  get  it  to  market? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  conditions  have  been  generally  about  the  same 
since  1897,  when  the  tariff  went  into  effect. 

The  Chaairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  got  along  with  a  duty  of  75 
cents  a  ton  all  along,  an^  now  you  want  a  duty  of  $5  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  do  not  get  along  in  the  crude  barium  business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not  do  it,  because  you  manufac- 
ture it  and  send  it  off.    Is  there  any  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  considerable  waste?  What  proportion 
of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Never  more  than  10  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  factories  there  sufficient  to  manufacture 
your  product? 

Mr.  Evans.  For  manufactured  barytes  I  should  say  there  is  oppor- 
timity 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  market  with  your 
crude  products? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  ? 
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Mr.  Evans.  I  have  been  trying  to  break  into  the  market  for  five 
years,  and  have  never  sold  more  than  one  carload,  and  I  had  to 
give  that  away. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  At  Newport,  Del. 

The  Chaihman.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  material? 

Mr.  Evans.  From  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  to  sell  your  crude  products 
there? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  and  if  you  give  it  to  me  you  will  also  give  it  to 
three  other  people  in  the  Appalachian  Range. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  profit  on  it,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
do  not  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  manufacture  and  sell. 

Mr.  Pou.  Wages  have  gone  up  very  materially,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  gone  up  in  the  last  year,  have 
they?  • 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  but  they  have  not  gone  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  gone  up  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  The  question  I  am  more  interested  in  is 
whether  you  gentlemen  wish  to  indulge  the  American  manufacturer 
in  the  privilege  of  doing  this  business  or  whether  you  wish  to  hand 
it  to  the  Germans.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  of  course,  and  we 
do  not  presume  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  say  we  would 
like  to  nave  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  this  produced — like  Mr.  Rhodes  described 
it,  digging  it  out  of  the  ground  ?     I  mean  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  North  Carolina  the  method  differs  absolutely.  We 
have  there  fissure  veins.  We  have  a  mountain  side,  for  instance,  and 
we  will  get  a  vein  going  into  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  45**.  We 
will  sink  a  shaft  on  that  perhaps  400  or  500  feet  deep.  At  appro- 
priate levels  we  will  drive  off  tunnels  and  drift,  and  we  will  block 
out  our  ore  and  in  due  time  commence  to  extract  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mine  it  as  you  do  coal  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  raise  that  material  out  of  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  With  a  steam  hoister. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pay  the  miner  per  ton? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  do  not  pay  him  by  the  ton.  We  pay  him  by  the 
day;  $1.25  for  the  ordinary  shoveler;  the  driller,  the  man  who  han- 
dles a  compressed-air  drill,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  can  a  man  raise  in  a  day?  How 
much  of  ore? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  will  have  to  speak  collectively,  sir.  I  will  say  that 
50  men  in  a  well-developed  mine,  connected  with  the  raising  alone, 
ought  to  raise  30  tons  a  day  But  that  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  an- 
swer, because  no  two  mines  ever  were  alike.  It  depends  on  the  con- 
dition in  any  one  mine — the  richness  of  it,  the  breadth  of  the  vein,  and 
the  amount  of  waste  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  average  of  mines 
that  come  under  your  experience. 
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Mr.  Evans.  I  am  giving  you  there  my  answer  as  based  on  the  best 
mine  I  ever  heard  or. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  miner,  then,  will  raise  something  over  a 
half  a  ton  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  drying  this  out?  I  believe 
you  said  a  while  ago  you  had  to  bleach  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  The  material,  you  understand,  gentlemen,  is 
hauled  from  a  mine  to  a  mill.  There  it  is  first  washed  with  water. 
After  that  it  is  crushed  and  broken  up  into  pebble  or  pea  size. 
Thereujjon  it  is  subjected  to  a  treatment  of  acid,  to  relieve  it  of  con- 
tamination, consisting  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  as  well 
as  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  oxides  of  lime. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Tnat  you  call  bleaching? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Evans.  Depending  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ore ;  from  $1 
to  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $1  to  $8  a  ton  to  bleach  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  for  what  do  you  sell  your  bleached  ore, 
f.  o.  b.  mine,  in  your  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Evans.  Depending  entirely  upon  market  conditions 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  say,  before  the  depression  came  in  1907. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  in  1907  the  average  price  f.  o.  b.  mine  was  $12 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  cost  of  $2.60  a  ton,  then,  for  mining,  an 
average  of 

Mr.  Evans.  I  believe  we  said  $3  for  mining.    You  are  asking  me 

Questions  as  to  what  one  can  do,  and  I  have  been  telling  you.  But  it 
bould  be  remembered  that  a  man  can  not  operate  without  other 
men,  and  when  I  said  the  cost  of  mining  was  $3  a  ton  at  our  mine 
that  is  what  I  meant,  and  when  I  said  60  men  could  raise  30  tons  a 
day  that  was  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  the  steam  men  and  miners  and  your 
office  force? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  that  is  another  thing.  That  goes  into  the  mill 
end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  office  force  is  figured  into  the  bleaching? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir;  that  is  administration,  the  office  force. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  your  mining  is  $3  and  your  bleaching 
is  from  $1  to  $3.    What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Say  $1.76. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  office  force? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  bleacfiing.  Then  there  is  another  charge  in 
the  mill  for  grinding,  packing,  weighing,  and  loading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Evans.  Speaking  at  a  hazard  and  with  the  reservation  that  if 
I  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  correct  myself,  it  takes  $2.50  a  ton  to  load 
it  in  the  car  in  addition  to  the  charges  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges? 

Mr.  Evans.  What  have  you  there? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  mining  and  $1.75  for  bleaching, 
and  the  last  charge  you  gave  me  was  $2.50  for  grinding  and  loading, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  your  administrative  charges. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  left  out  something,  for  I  know  the  administra- 
tion charge  is  only  $1.50.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  tells  me  he  has  those  figures.  What  I  would  like  to  say 
is 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  condition  of  the  mines  in  Missouri  is  verv 
much  different  from  yours;  the  cost  of  mining  there  is  very  much 
less  than  yours? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  process  of  milling,  I  assume,  is  very  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  product,  it  is  fair  to  say,  f.  o.  b.  cars  will  cost, 
with  the  selling  expenses  and  administration,  a  matter  of  $11.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  items  you  ^ve  me  here  only  figure  $8.75,  in- 
cluding $1.50  for  administration.  Where  do  you  get  m  the  balance 
to  run  it  up  to  $11.25? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  other  mines  that  you  hap- 

Sen  to  be  operating,  which  costs  you  more  money  to  mine  from.  It 
epends  on  the  amount  of  prospecting  you  are  aoing  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  mining  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  putting  in  there  developments  and  ex- 
periments. 

Mr.  Evans.  Those,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  are  legitimate 
charges  on  the  mining  products;  otherwise  the  industry  would  neces- 
sarily die.  As  a  miner,  you  understand  no  man  is  justified  in  running 
a  mine  and  extracting  from  it  and  doing  nothing  but  extracting.  H 
he  does  not  keep  ahead  of  his  extraction  with  his  development  work 
he  is  an  injudicious  person,  to  say  the  least;  and  if  he  does  not  charge 
up  that  development  to  his  tons  of  product  he  is  not  a  conservative 
business  man. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  since  the  hard  times  struck  you? 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  sir;  I  have  not  fired  a  man. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  not  discharged  anybody. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  know  you  have  not,  but 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  plant  next  to  me  that  has  been  entirely  shut 
down  since  the  panic  struck  us.  They  employed  about  35  men. 
There  is  a  plant  in  Knoxville  that  went  down  in  1906.  I  should  say 
they  employed  about  50  men  around  that  plant;  and  in  addition  to 
that,  whatever  employment  the  miners  have  incidentally  to  furnish- 
ing them  with  ore,  necessarily  they  were  out.  There  is  a  plant  70 
mnes  north  of  us  that  is  dead.    They  probably  employed  50  men. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  difficulty  this  industry  is  laboring  under 
is  the  same  proposition  that  affects  most  of  the  heavy  products  like 
coal,  iron,  and  barytes,  and  that  is  the  freight  rate  eats  you  up  and 
prevents  you  from  going  into  the  market  with  the  other  fellow,  and 
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the  fact  that  the  foreign  producer,  who  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
located  on  the  seashore,  can  reach  our  seaboard  more  cheaply  than  you 
can  do  it  with  that  freight  rate ;  which  means  that  the  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  manufacture  his  product  within  a  reasonable  amount  oi 
expense,  must  come  to  your  mines. 

Sir.  Evans.  You  have  struck  the  thing  on  the  head.  The  foreign 
producer  of  barytes  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  located  close  to  the 
tide  water.  He  brings  his  product  here  in  ships,  and  brings  it  over 
as  ballast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  at  the  mine 
to  pay  the  freight  to  the  seaboard,  we  would  put  an  enormous  cost 
on  the  consumer  at  the  seaboard  when  you  are  shipping  such  heavy 
material  as  coal  and  iron  and  barytes. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  will  tell  you  that  $5  a  ton  is  practically  equivalent  to 
our  freight.  Suppose  a  Mr.  Nova  Scotian,  for  instance,  or  a  Mr. 
German  wants  to  ship  crude  ore  here  and  pay  the  tariff.  He  can  do 
so.  The  product  will  go  up  in  price  a  matter  of  $2.50  a  ton.  I 
speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  them,  who  so  told  me.  Therefore, 
ii  that  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  the  price  of  that  commodity 
in  this  country  would  not  advance  more  than  $2.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  trying  to  extend  the  zone  of  your  nat- 
ural freight  rate  by  a  tariff  wall  that  will  let  you  go  further  than  you 
ordinarily  could  go. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  assume  that  our  natural  zone  extends  in  the  United 
States  to  those  points  which  consume  the  materials  which  we  mine. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware  and  Baltimore  are  proper  markets  for  both  the  Appa- 
lachian and  Missouri  miners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  case  of  heavy  materials, 
where  the  freight  rates  amount  to  so  much  more  than  with  the  other 
materials,  the  solution  of  that  problem  is  for  the  manufacturing 
plant  to  come  to  the  raw  material  and  solve  the  freight  problem  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  but  the  pressure  of  freight  on  finished  products 
then  becomes  so  onerous  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemicals 
can  import  and  pay  the  duty,  and  triumph. 

Mr  LFnderwood.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  that?  Is  not  the  cost 
in  proportion  to  every  finished  product  very  much  less  than  the  cost 
on  this  raw  material  ?  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  finished  product 
made  of  barytes  and  shipped  it  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York 
would  not  the  value  of  that  product  be  very  materially  lower  than 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  value  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  Take  a  chemical  manufacturer;  as  a  rule 
he  makes  dozens  of  chemical  combinations — acids,  and  alkalies,  and 
so  on.  Barium,  for  instance,  he  buys,  and  makes  bariimi  chlorine 
and  chloride,  and  so  on.  Those  are  the  small  concerns  connected 
with  the  things  he  makes.  He  does  that  because  he  has  cheap  muri- 
atic acid  ana  cheap  sulphuric  acid.  Let  him  come  down  to  our 
mines  for  the  raw  materials  for  his  plant,  and  he  would  have  to  pay 
freight  that  would  put  him  out  of  his  business.  Those  gentlemen 
are  where  they  are  because  they  have  to  be,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  them  with  one  of 
the  raw  materials  or  whether  we  had  better  encourage  the  Germans 
and  the  Nova  Scotians  in  furnishing  them. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  according  to  your  contention, 
you  can  not  assemble  all  the  raw  materials  there  in  North  Carolina, 
and  you  have  to  carry  a  portion  a  long  distance  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  raw  material  is  the  least  portion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  bleaching  process,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  some  of  the  elements? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  they  waste,  or  do  they  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Evans.  They  are  waste. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  do  not  amount  .to  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Evans.  No  ;  except  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  a 

Sroposition  that  we  hope  to  develop,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
eveloped,  however.    One  gentleman  in  the  Appalachian  Kange  is 
doing  that  and  is  trying  to  get  a  revenue  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  valuable  by-product  resulting  from  the 
bleaching  process? 
Mr.  Evans.  No,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  STAPLES,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 
REPRESENTING  INVESTORS  IN  BARYTES  LANDS. 

Mr.  Staples.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
interests  are  entirely  those  of  investments  in  barytes  land  and  the 
digging  crude  barytes.  I  know  from  such  view  point,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  no  money  has  been  made  in  barytes  land  as  an 
investment,  and  the  problem  I  have  is,  I  fancy,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  your  problem.  I  know  just  what  the  trouble  is  in  that 
connection.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  see  what  the  fault  is  with 
this  barium  business,  and  offhand  it  would  appear  that  profits  should 
be  made  from  the  digging  of  barytes.  The  land  is  not  expensive 
land,  and  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  or  even  of  the  crude 
barytes,  is  such  that  one  would  figure  a  margin  of  profit.  From  expe- 
rience we  have  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  have,  in  the 
most  practical  manner  Imown,  been  attempting  to  dig  this  barytes 
and  to  sell  it.  I  failed,  after  carefully  seeking  the  experience  of 
othei*s,  to  find  a  single  case  where  people  have  invested  money  in 
barytes  land  and  been  able  to  get  back  anything  like  the  legal  interest 
on  their  money. 

Now,  at  first  I  thought  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  people  who 
bought  the  crude  barytes  from  us,  and  I  have  a  few  facts  here  which 
I  will  be  glad  to  submit  for  all  they  are  worth.  I  have  tried  to  sub- 
stantiate them,  and  I  find  that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  the  predica- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  of  barytes  is  similar  to  our  own. 

First,  as  to  the  experience  of  practical  companies,  this  is  what  they 
have  done:  I  have  gone  back  over  a  few  years,  and,  from  the  com- 
panies which  I  have  been  able  to  know  something  about,  I  find  this 
experience.  I  have  been  able  to  get  some  of  the  facts  with  reference 
to  13  companies — an  unlucky  number — and  I  find  that  of  those  com- 
panies which  were  in  business,  say,  since  or  about  the  time  of  1897, 
six  have  become  defunct,  the  failure  in  each  case  being  the  reason, 
going  through  the  hands  of  receivers  usually.  I  find  also  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  about  seven  companies  manufacturing  barytes. 
The  best  reports  I  can  get  from  those  people  are  to  this  effect,  that 
out  of  those  seven  companies  now  doing  business  none  have  been  able 
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to  earn  a  dividend  greater  than  2  per  cent.  I  find  an  instance  where 
one  company  earned  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  one  occasion,  and  of 
those  other  companies,  the  other  six,  I  find  that  no  dividend  had  ever 
been  declared  in  their  history,  nor  earned,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  six,  which  in  a  history  of  twenty  years  declared  one  dividend. 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  considered  before  your  com- 
mittee for  a  long  time.  I  did  not  know  definitely  how  well  it  was 
considered  until  to-day,  when  I  went  and  examined  the  record  of 
hearings  previous  to  this  time  on  this  subject  of  barytes,  and  I  found 
that  in  1897  Mr.  Dingee  made  a  very  prophetic  statement  before  your 
committee  when  the  tariff  on  barytes  was  being  discussed.    He  said : 

Unless  we  have  a  higher  tariff  than  now  in  effect  we  shall  have  to  go  out  of 
business  entirely — the  last  three  years  having  demonstrated,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  our  utter  inability  under  the  existing  tariff  to  maintain  our 
business. 

Now,  that  Mr.  Dingee,  with  his  firm,  who  I  find  had  appeared  also 
in  1903,  trying  to  get  protection  for  this  industry — ^this  firm  which 
he  was  trymg  to  protect  at  that  time  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  present  conditions  go  out  of  business  in  April,  1902,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  not  compete.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  too, 
that  the  only  other  set  of  men  affected  outside  the  manufacturer  and 
the  people  who  own  the  land  and  are  trying  to  make  the  interest 
money  out  of  them,  and  the  laborers — and  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
see  what  they  make — the  experience  of  people  whom  I  have  talked 
with  is  not  as  good  as  that  expressed  a  tew  moments  ago.  The  best 
conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  that,  taking  the  season  in  and  out,  a  man 
digging  barytes  can  not  average  better  than  a  ton  in  three  days.  If 
this  be  so,  from  the  prices  paid  you  will  see  that  the  wages  paid  to 
the  miners  will  be  somewhere  between  40  cents  and  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  territory  is  your  experience  in? 

Mr.  Staples.  My  personal  experience  is  entirely  in  Missouri. 

Now,  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  when  labor  is  paid  40  cents — and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  in  several  instances  it  is  much  less ;  in  fact  I 
found  this,  last  week,  in  examining  conditions,  that  no  wages  at  all 
having  been  earned,  the  companies  who  have  tried  to  hold  the  labor- 
ers are  at  a  loss  and  have  been  giving  groceries  in  lieu  of  cash,  and 
so  on,  and  with  this  result,  that  the  mines  themselves,  with  the  natural 
resources  which  we  have — which  would  be  admitted  to  be  valuable 
by  any  fair  man  who  has  looked  into  the  subject — these  resources  are 
being  handled  in  a  very  crude  manner.  The  labor  is  not  efficient ;  the 
labor  is  not  properly  paid.  We  want  to  pay  the  laborers  more  in 
order  to  get  efficient  service.    We  have  got  to  pay  them  more. 

And,  to  answer  a  question  one  of  your  committee  asked  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  of  one  oi  the  men  as  to  this  labor,  whether  they  were 
getting  any  more  or  less  now — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Payne — ^when  you 
get  a  man  working  for  40  cents  a  day  or  50  cents  a  day,  of  course 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  opportunity  to  get  another  kind  of 
work,  which  occasionally  comes,  they  will  leave  this  digging  of 
barytes  and  go  to  other  kinds  of  work. 

Another  question,  with  reference  to  the  cost,  and  the  use  of  various 
scoops,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  people  who  own 
these  properties  should  go  about  it  in  a  better  way.     Some  of  my 
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associates  have  lost  heavily.  You  can  not  mine  barytes  in  Missouri 
in  that  wav.     It  is  scattered  over  too  large  a  section. 

Now,  I  have  heard  several  questions  asked,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  very  evident  to  me:  What  dutv  should  you  give?  What  ought 
we  to  have  in  order  to  protect  this  barytes  industry  ?  And  you  have 
been  asking  questions,  trying  to  get  figures,  so  as  to  come  to  that 
conclusion,  and  we  can  not  consistently  come  before  you  without 
having  some  facts  in  that  connection.  I  have  tried  to  verify  some 
few  figures,  but  it  is  difficult  to  verify  them  because  the  conditions 
are  so  different  and  the  classes  of  people  who  have  been  employed  in 
this  industry  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to  give  definite  data  as  to  labor 
and  as  to  the  cost  of  material,  because  so  many  factors  come  in,  and 
this  is  what  I  found :  I  found,  with  reference  to  the  crude  barytes, 
first,  What  duty  ought  we  to  have  on  our  crude  barytes?  That  is  a 
question  of  mathematics.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here  that  I 
have  without  suggesting  what  that  duty  should  be.  That  duty  should 
be  according  to  what  you  intend  to  do. 

Here  we  are  in  Missouri;  we  have  not  any  market  except  that 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  That  is  not  the  best  market.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  seaports.  We  believe  we  have  a  right  to  that.  We 
believe  that  the  benefit  to  the  transportation  companies  and  to  our- 
selves to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Germans  in  New  York 
is  a  thing  we  ought  to  have.  I  believe  that.  What  wull  that  mean? 
My  figures  will  be  a  little  bit  different,  but  these  are  what  I  have :  The 
cost  of  crude  barytes,  on  a  fair  average,  delivered  onto  the  car  in  the 
territory  discussed  in  Missouri  is  $5.  The  freight  to  New  York  is 
$4,65,  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  that  makes  $9.65  delivered  in 
New  York  City.  That  price  is  a  starvation  price.  It  does  not  give 
a  profit,  a  proper  profit,  as  I  will  show  you,  to  the  labor  men.  It 
means  40  cents  or  50  cents  or  60  cents  a  day  to  these  families.  It  does 
not  give  a  profit  to  the  landowners  unless  j^ou  call  a  royalty  a  profit, 
and  our  experience  has  been  thus  far  that  what  you  might  call  a 
royalty  is  squandered  in  finding  places  to  dig  for  barium. 

Now,  I  have  stated  that  this  is  a  starvation  price,  this  $5.  Let  me 
analyze  that  $5  for  you.  Say  that  we  allow,  as  a  fair  sum  for  the 
royalty,  $1  a  ton  on  the  tift* — that  is,  the  depreciation  of  these  re- 
sources, or  any  other  terms  you  use,  on  the  price  you  pay  for  the 
leased  land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  a  high  royalty — a  dollar  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  never  leased  any  on  that  basis,  and  to  that 
extent  I  am  going  out  of  my  province  in  order  to  present  this  prob- 
lem in  a  broad  way  to  you  gentlemen.  I  arrived  at  that  as  a  fair 
average  from  this  i^ct  to  answer  that:  Last  week  I  inquired  of  sev- 
eral landowners  who  were  in  a  position  merely  to  hold  their  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  get  it  at  ruinous  prices,  what 
the  royalty  would  be  on  tiff,  and  one  of  them  said  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  know  about  barytes,  but  bituminous  coal 
I  do  know  something  about,  and  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  of  5  feet 
will  carry  about  5,000  tons  to  the  acre,  and  a  royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton 
would  sell  that  land  at  $500  an  acre,  which  would  be  a  very  high  price 
in  the  South.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  your  figures  on  barytes 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  not  compared  it  with  coal,  but  I  would  say 
offhand,  without  analyzing  my  reasons  very  much,  that  coal  can  not 
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be  compared  with  barytes,  because  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  abundance  of  coal  in  a  pocket  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
the  expense  that  is  connected  with  doing  the  excavation  work  pre* 
paratory  to  mining  coal,  and  so  on.  All  these,  I  think,  would  be  fac- 
tors in  determining  what  the  cost  of  the  royalty  on  that  coal  would 
be.  I  can  see,  if  you  have  a  block  of  continuous  structure  of  coal,  that 
8  cents  or  10  cents  would  be  a  fair  price ;  but  how  is  it  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated, like  barytes?  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  attempt  to  answer 
your  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  endeavor  is  to  get  information  along  that 
line.    At  present,  on  the  surface,  that  $1  royalty  seems  high. 

The  Chairman*.  Do  any  of  these  mining  companies  own  their  own 
mines? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  them? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  the  greater  proportion  of  them? 

Mr.  Staples.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ehodes.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  beg  to  say 
that  all  of  them  in  Missouri;  there  is  no  manufacturer  who  owns 
the  mine. 

Tht;  Chairman.  I  mean  the  people  who  do  the  mining  and  sell  the 
manufactured  product.    What  proportion  of  them  own  their  mine? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  royalty  comes  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  for  the  depletion  of  their  lands  ordinarily.  My 
ba.sis  of  $1  is  merely  going  out  to  see  other  people,  to  see  what  they 
would  lease  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  pay  for  these  lands  when  they 
buy  them? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  should  say  $30. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons,  on  the  average,  do  they  take  out 
of  an  acre  of  land?     Have  you  figured  on  that? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  acres,  I  suppose,  would  produce  thousands 
of  tons? 

Mr.  Staples.  Xo,  sir.  I  will  submit  more  particular  data  on  this 
subject  later  on,  if  your  committee  would  like.  It  would  be  guess- 
work for  me  to  do  it  now.  I  did  estimate  in  a  rough  way  that  from 
the  tons  that  would  be  taken  from,  say,  two  or  three  thousand  acres, 
and  the  price  of  that  acreage,  together  with  the  expenses  in  doing  ex- 
ploration work,  the  person  would  not  be  whole  for  his  finished  price 
on  that  expense  at  anything  less  than  a  dollar.  That  would  answer  it. 
If  you  would  like,  I  will  get  further  data. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  the  data.  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  you  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  committee 
that  the  barvtes  producers  should  increase  their  holdings  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  a  protective  tariff.  If  not,  I  ao  not  see 
what  bearing  the  royalty  of  50  cents  a  ton  has  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  He  puts  it  at  a  dollar.  Others  put  it  at  50  cents. 
The  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Staples.  Just  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  this  dol- 
lar on  royalty  or  the  depletion  of  land,  a  fair  estimate  for  the  hauling 
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expense  of  the  barium  after  it  is  dug  out  of  the  holes  I  would  estimate 
to  oe  70  cents.  This  is  drawn  at  various  distances.  Mr.  Rhodes  could 
give  you  more  particular  instances,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  the  70  cents, 
and  how  we  arrive  at  that.  That  is  our  estimate.  We  find  it  costs  10 
cents  for  weighing,  for  loading  10  cents,  and  on  the  average  to  handle 
this  ton  of  ore,  on  account  of  lack  of  cars  or  on  ancount  of  putting  it 
on  the  platform,  the  average  would  be  about  75  cents  a  ton.  Add  to 
that  the  probable  average  cost  of  the  process  of  going  down  into  the 
hole  and  digging  the  barytes  up,  $2  a  ton,  which  you  see  is  consistent, 
between  40  cents  and  $1,  you  will  have  there  $4.65.  That  is  an  esti- 
mate. Then  the  washing  will  cost  about  50  cents,  the  cleaning  of  this 
barytes.  Therefore  our  $5,  which  we  take  as  the  cost  of  baryte.'^  on 
the  car,  is  about  15  cents  less  than  our  experience  has  been.  There 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  a  loss,  a  great  loss,  in  this  process. 

Now,  as  to  the  duty  that  we  seek.  In  order  to  know  what  we  can 
do  in  New  York  with  this  barytes,  and  what  duty  we  ought  to  have, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  bow  much  it  will  cost  to  produce 
this  stuff  in  Germany  and  ship  it  over  here.  The  chairman  asked 
a  short  time  ago,  I  think,  how  the  speaker  could  explain  the  variation 
in  the  selling  price  of  crude  barytes  imported  into  New  York  from 
something  like  $3.50  up  to  $9,  when  the  conditions  in  this  country 
were  practically  the  same.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  the  facts 
represented  here  in  this  connection  to  show  how  that  can  be  done 
arbitrarily,  without  affecting  our  market,  because  we  are  excluded 
from  this  seaboard  market  on  account  of  the  freight  expenses  which 
you  mentioned.  Now,  the  cost  in  Germany,  we  estimab&d  from  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  to  produce  this  barytes  would  be  about 
$2  per  ton.  The  people  who  gave  me  this  information  went  into  the 
manner  of  handling  the  barytes  and  the  cheapness  of  it  as  com- 
pared with  our  barytes,  in  that  it  did  not  have  to  be  bleached  to  the 
same  extent  and  other  things  that  I  did -not  understand,  and  I  have 
tried  to  verify  as  best  I  could  for  your  information  these  facts 
regarding  this  $2,  and  I  find  this  morning,  by  referring  to  the  United 
States  tariff  hearings  of  1897,  page  103,  that  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  per  ton  of  crude  barytes  m  Germany — the  report  was  made 
in  reference  to  the  barytes  of  a  particular  district  there,  the  Hartz 
Mountains — to  be  $2.58  as  a  total  valuation  of  unmanufactured 
barytes  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  did  not  include  the  royalty  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  That  was  the  valuation  of  the  material  delivered 
ready  for  shipment  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  mean  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Staples.  Not  at  the  mines;  at  the  seaport  towns.  That  in- 
cludes the  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  seaport  town  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  America. 

Now,  I  believe  our  estimate  of  $2  as  the  cost  of  production,  or 
rather  of  the  value  of  that,  should  be  compared  with  our  $5  here,  be- 
cause there  is  a  space  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  the  seaport 
point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  figure  covers  the  German 
freights?    The  freights  from  the  Hartz  Mountains  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir;  I  will  add  it 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  is  included. 
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Mr.  Staples.  It  does  include  it  from  the  mine  to  the  point  in  Grer- 
many  whence  this  is  shipped,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  asked  if  you  are  positive  about  that,  because  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  any  seaport  in  Germany 
is  very  high — Bremen  or  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  sure.  In  fact,  the  only  method  of  approxi- 
mating my  figures  to  be  found  by  me  has  been  this  figure,  $2.78.  I 
think  it  is  within  reason  to  allow  $1  in  this  discussion.  Give  me  a 
leeway  of  a  dollar  on  the  cost  of  foreign  barytes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  the  Hartz 
Mountains  and  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir.  I  tried  to  get  that  for  you,  too,  but  I  could 
not.     I  will  submit  a  further  brief,  if  you  wish,  upon  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  out  how  much  the  laborers  mine  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  This  morning  I  have  been  with  the  departments  over 
here  trying  hard  to  get  this  information,  and  they  have  books  prom- 
ised for  me  this  afternoon.  The  best  I  can  get  for  that  is  the  average 
price  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  day  labor  over  there,  as  compared  with 
our  cheapest  kind  of  day  labor.  It  requires  the  cheapest  kind  of 
labor  to  profitably  handle  this  barium.  I  think  I  can  find  directly 
from  authorities  in  time  for  your  committee  to  act  upon  it  what  that 
rate  will  be,  but  I  think  I  can  conservatively  say  that  the  labor  wage 
in  Germany  for  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  is  about  one-half  what  it 
is  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  that,  but  I  was  asking  how  much 
one  of  these  men  could  mine.  This  work  is  done  with  a  pick  and 
shovel,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes.  I  should  think  that  our  Americans  could  mine 
as  much  as  they.  It  is  done  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  by  going 
down  into  a  hole  and  throwing  the  mineral  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  On  account  of  the  expense 
which  the  companies  can  not  go  to,  under  the  conditions,  they  usually 
diff  down  to  the  place  where  they  can  throw  it  out  with  a  shovel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  uncover  it? 

Mr.  Staples.  They  dig  a  hole  about  as  big  as  this  table,  and  take 
off  the  top  surface,  and  go  down  to  a  depth  where  they  can  throw 
it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  labor  in 
the  United  States  with  pick  and  shovel  that  can  not  do  more  than  a 
third  of  a  ton  in  a  day?  It  would  be  about  a  third  of  a  cubic  yard 
a  day. 

Mr.  Staples.  That  would  be  so.  They  could  take  more  than  that, 
provided  it  was  a  continuous  layer  of  barytes.  But  this  comes  in 
uttle  pockets,  little  deposits.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  hole  where  you 
can  dig  barytes 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  hole  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  Big  enough  for  one  man  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  About  3  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  large  and  some  small  holes,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  a  third  of  a  ton,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  said 
900  pounds,  and  the  other  gentleman,  from  South  Carolina,  said  half 
a  ton,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Staples.  That  is  a  difference  of  200  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  a  man  can  get 
out — an  ordinary  able-bodied  laborer. 

Mr.  Staples.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  should  say  that  the 
time  required  to  uncover  the  holes  and  the  scattered  condition  of  this 
barvtes,  together  with  the  difficulties  of  a  man  after  he  gets  down  a 
little  way  snoveling  it  out,  makes  it  vary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  near  the  surface  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  You  have  to  go  down  about  2  feet  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Ehodes.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Mr.  Staples.  Now,  I  left  those  figures  right  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 
This  barytes  has  been  shipped  over,  as  was  said  before,  probably,  in 
the  form  of  ballnst,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  thej^  wait  for  the  con- 
venience of  ships  seeking  ballast.  Sometimes  this  is  brought  over  for 
the  mere  nominal  expense  of  loading  it  in  instead  of  loading  in 
rocks  and  other  stuff  that  would  be  fitted  for  ballast.  I  have  evidence 
that  some  has  been  brought  over  as  cheaply  as  20  cents  a  ton.  I  have 
found  some  other  indicntions,  where  they  insisted  upon  prompter  de- 
livery and  paid  as  h  gh  as  $2  a  ton.  I  have  not  any  more  accurate 
data  than  that,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that 
the  fair  cost  of  shipping  that  barytes  from  the  seaport  town  to  New 
York  is  about  50  cents. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  present  duty  is  about  75  cents.  Is  that 
adequate?  If  you  will  add  the  75  cents  to  the  amount  that  the  barytes 
cost  on  the  German  seaboard,  $2.50  for  shipment  to  New  York,  the 
total  cost  for  the  German  barytes  in  New  York  City  is  $3.25.  What 
is  the  total  cost  to  deliver  our  barytes  to  New  York  City  ?  It  is  $9.65. 
Therefore  the  German  barytes  might  fluctuate  between  $3.25  and  $9.65 
without  being  affected  by  our  market  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  German  barytes  is  sold  in  New  York  City  at  $9.65  a  profit  is 
made  by  the  Germans  of  something  better  than  $6,  whereas  the 
American  barytes  breaks  even  at  this  starvation  wage. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  of  these  facts  will  show  you  that 
an  advance,  in  benefit  of  the  labor  and  of  the  owner  of  the  mines, 
could  well  be  given  to  the  ton  of  at  least  $1.50.  If  so,  you  would  be 
in  a  position  to  sell  crude  barytes,  considering  the  wages  and  the 
amount  of  it  that  you  would  produce,  delivered  in  New  York,  at 
$11.50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  cheaply  can  the  Germans  deliver  it  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  Staples.  Thev  can  deliver  it  in  New  York  City  at  the  present 
time  for  $3.25. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  propose  a  tariff  that  would  necessi- 
tate an  increase  of  the  price  to  $11.50. 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  a  permanent  increase  as  long  as 
labor  and  freight  are  as  high  as  they  are  now.  It  would  mean  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Staples.  To  the  consumer  of  the  barytes.  I  understand  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Germans  are  charging  from  $9  to  $12. 
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Mr.  Crumpaokeh.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  they  de- 
livered it  for  about  $6  a  ton  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  better  than  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  why  do  not  the  American  producers  go  to 
Germany  and  go  into  the  business?  %i 

Mr.  Staples.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  Germany  the  only 'country  that  exports  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  Staples.  Germany  is  the  principal  country.  I  understand  that 
Canada  ships  in  some,  but  it  would  not  be  counted  in  competition. 

I  will  read  from  the  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report  No. 
7821.    In  speaking  of  the  amount  of  barytes  mined  over  there  it  says: 

Barytes  Is  found  principally  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  There  is  a  prospect  that 
in  the  early  future  a  trade  In  this  article  will  be  largely  developed. 

From  the  superficial  investigation  which  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
I  find  that  the  producers  of  barytes  have  a  chance  to  make  money  in 
Germany,  because  they  have  a  freight  of  only  about  60  cents. 

Mr.  liONGWORTH.  Have  you  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  the  delivery  at  seaboard  of  this  German  barytes  ^ 

Mr.  Staples.  I  tried  to  get  that,  but  I  could  not.  On  the  line  that 
I  referred  to  I  think  it  costs  $2.78. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Does  that  inchide  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  so.  I  have  read  from  page  104  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  given  the  cost  of  barytes 
at  the  seaboard,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  know  what  is  the  cost  of  the  freight  rate  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  able  to  state  it  any  better  than  I  have. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  ascertain  that? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  been  promised  a  report  this  afternoon.  In 
Germany  they  have  only  a  twelve-hour  run  to  the  seaboard,  and  the 
general  freight  rates  m  Germany  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
America. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  50-cent  rate  on  barytes  in  this 
country.  It  is  about  the  same  rate  as  pig  iron  in  this  country  when 
it  goes  as  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  go  as  ballast? 

Mr.  Staples.  It  is  handled  as  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate  on  pig  iron  as  ballast  is  about 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  the  gentleman;  but  I 
think  if  he  is  not  sure  of  his  statement,  we  should  have  better  data. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  freight  rate  is. 
I  will  also  try  to  ascertain  what  it  will  cost  to  send  it  across  this 
coimtry.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  take  this  $li  into  considera- 
tion in  their  estimate  of  the  proper  duties.  If  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  producers  of  crude  barytes  in  this 
country.  With  a  duty  of  75  cents,  the  American  producer  of  barytes 
is  discriminated  against  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $6.  Now,  if  you 
should  put  on  a  tariff  of  $5  per  ton — which  I  think  was  proposed  in 
the  different  bills  since  the  last  reduction — I  believe  that  you  will 
find  that  the  cost  to  the  Germans  will  be  only  $7.50  to  $10  with  a 
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duty  of  $5  per  ton.    We  must  have  a  tariff  of  $11.15  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  them. 

^  I  was  going  to  ask  the  toleration  of  the  committee  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  manufactured  product.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
crude  barytes,  or  the#natural  earth.  All  of  my  argument  has  been  in 
reference  to  that.  It  has  to  be  added  to  the  freight  of  the  barytes 
earth  between  the  East  and 'the  deposits  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  referring  to  the  price  or  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Stapi^es.  I  never  had  occasion  to  ship  from  the  Appalachians. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  speaking  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  never  investigated  that  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  derived  your  information  from  others? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  derived  it  from  my  own  investigation  and 
from  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  miner? 

Mr.  Staples.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  near  the  barytes  mines  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  Yes. 

The  Ch»airman.  You  rely  on  information  from  other  people? 

Mr.  Staples.  Well,  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  trial  balance. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  general  results  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Staples.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  amount  of  tons  mined  at 
all. 

The  Chairman.  Not  as  to  how  many  tons.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing of  that  kind  myself,  but  you  were  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
mining. 

Mr.  Staples.  What  is  the  question? 

The  Chair^ian.  Are  you  speaking  of  information  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge  and  from  the 
knowledge  derived  from  s^ieaking  with  other  people.  I  am  informed, 
so  far  as  my  own  interest  is  concerned.  I  have  gotten  data  from  the 
government's  reports  and  from  practical  men. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  freight  rate,  would  you  need  a 
protective  tariff  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  tlie  Grerman 
people  in  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Let  him  speak  about  the  freight  rate  again. 

Mr.  Staples.  Mr.  Nulsen  said  that  the  freight  rate  was  $4  from 
North  Carolina  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  had  better  get  after 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  let  them  give  you  a  better 
freight  rate. 

IVlr.  BouTELL.  You  have  quoted  Mr.  Dingee's  argmnent  in  1897. 
Did  not  Mr.  Dingee  get  what  he  contended  for  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  did  he  not  secure  $2.25  on  the  manu- 
factured product  and  75  cents  on  the  crude  product  ? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  not  the  rates  on  baiytes  satisfy  those  people  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  am  not  able  to  say  as  to  tliat. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  barytes  mines  on  the  question  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  think  not,  but  as  to  the  question  of  the  bar3rtes 
miners  and  their  demands,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  those  who  can 
speak  more  authoritatively  than  I.  Perhaj^s  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  better  for  some  one  else  to  speak  on  the  question  of  manu- 
factured barytes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  willing  to  have  you  give  us  the  source 
of  your  information. 

Mr.  Staples.  The  gentlemen  are  here  who  gave  me  my  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  your  brief  or  file  it? 

Mr.  Staples.  I  will  file  it.  I  would  like  to  have  you  call  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  will  file  my  brief  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Nulsen  can 
Sroceed  with  this.  My  information  comes  from  Mr.  Nulsen,  of 
ulsen  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  barytes,  in  St.  Ix)uis.  Mr.  Budeke, 
of  St.  Louis,  is  also  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  J.  NULSEN,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Nulsen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
think  that  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  this,  but  perhaps  some  other 
gentlemen  may  follow  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  your  argument.  • 

Mr.  Nulsen.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  royalty,  I  will  say  that 
we  are  working  what  is  called  runs  or  privileges  in  the  way  of  re- 
moval of  the  barytes  from  the  mines.  In  nearly  all  instances  the 
royalty  is  $1  per  ton,  which  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  That  is 
simply  to  pay  him  for  the  damage  to  the  land.  We  do  not  simply  go 
down  underneath  the  ground.  We  dig  the  gipund  full  of  holes,  and 
it  leaves  the  soil  unfit  for  farming  purposes.  The  land  is  in  such 
condition  that  cattle  can  not  be  put  on  it.  The  land  is  practically 
ruined  for  anything  else  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  barytes  all  over  the  land? 

Mr.  Nulsen.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  them  $1  per  ton  for  destroying  the 
land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  tons  do  you  get  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Nulsen.  I  have  never  mined  it  myseliT  We  can,  however,  give 
you  the  figures  on  all  of  the  different  parts  of  the  business.  We  have 
to  pay  $1  royalty  per  ton  in  Virginia,  where  we  do  some  mining, 
which  is  mining  just  like  coal  mining. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  you  own  these 
lands. 

Mr.  Nulsen.  That  is  not  correct.  You  know  that  we  would  not  be 
paying  royalty  for  land  if  we  owned  it.  We  simply  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  mining.  I  want  to  show  why  we  do  not  own  the  land. 
We  would  have  to  have  sufficient  duties  to  put  a  man  on  at  $1.50  a 
day  if  we  owned  the  land. 

The  business  is  done  in  this  way:  A  farmer  who  can  spare  the 
time  goes  down  and  digs  out  tlie  tiff,  and  afterwards  his  wife  and 
children  go  and  help  him.  If  this  takes  him  a  week  he  does  not 
care.    He  then  takes  it  and  sells  it.    With  such  labor  we  could  not 
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afford  to  own  or  work  that  land.  The  farmer  takes  this  product  and 
sells  it  to  the  storekeeper. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  storekeeper  pay  for  it  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  About  $3  per  ton,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That'  covers  royalty,  and  everything? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Yes,  sir.  The  miners  pay  the  royalty.  It  costs  $2  or 
$3  per  ton  practically  to  clear  up  a  ton  of  barytes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  organized  force  for  that? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  own  the 
land.  We  can  bujr  it  cheaper  than  we  can  mine  it.  That  covers  the 
royalty  and  the  digging  of  the  tiff.  That  shows  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done  in  this  country,  and  we  could  not  hire  men  for  that 
purpose. 

In  rejgard  to  the  question  of  freight  in  Germany  from  the  Hartas 
Mountains,  I  will  say  that  the  Germans  are  wise  in  making  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  foreign  shipment.  Their  freight  rate  is 
about  one-half.    I  think  that  answers  the  question  as  to  freight. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  freight  rates? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  have  shown  what  the  actual  charge  for  bringing 
barytes  across  the  ocean  is.  If  a  ship  can  not  get  considerable  freight 
as  ballast,  it  will  take  any  material  that  it  can  get.  It  will  take  iron 
or  stone  and  dump  the  stone  into  the  ocean  on  this  side.  The  German 
shipper  is  wise  to  have  the  barytes  at  the  shipping  point,  so  that  he 
can  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances;  and  in  loading  the  ship 
he  will  take  the  freight  for  the  handling  of  it.  Of  course  the  German 
manufacturer  will  not  take  orders  for^  specific  delivery,  because  for 
specific  delivery  the  rate  is  higher.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exa<!tly 
what  the  freight  rate  is.  We  have  never  been  able  exactly  to  ascer- 
tain that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  manufactured 
product. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  was  answering  the  questions.  The  last  question  on 
the  manufactured  product  was  the  question  of  rates.  You  made  the 
statement  that  we  ought  to  take  up  the  question  of  rates  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Under  the  present  conditions  the 
railroads  could  not  afford  to  haul  the  stuff  to  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  gentleman  covered  the  question  of  rates. 
Do  you  desire  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  manufactured  product? 
If  so,  proceed. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  We  are  to-day  protected  by  about  $5.25.  We  are  pay- 
ing laborers  for  twelve  hours,  day  and  night.  Our  labor  is  about 
$1.60  per  day.  The  manufactured  product  under  this  low  rate  of 
wages  is  about  even  on  the  present  price.  It  costs  for  delivery  in 
New  York  between  $16  and  $17.  We  are  to-day  selling  goods  in  New 
York  at  $17.25.  This  cost  of  $16  or  $17  does  not  include  interest  on 
our  investment.  If  there  is  a  duty  placed  upon  the  crude  material,  so 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  product  mined,  we  would  have  in 
turn  also  to  have  an  increase  on  the  manufactured  product,  because 
under  the  different  conditions,  the  way  we  figure  it — although  we  can 
not  get  the  exact  figures — but  the  German  barytes  in  New  York  is 
between  $8  and  $9.  With  the  duty  of  $9  it  is  only  $14,  while  the 
American  product  costs  between  $16  and  $17  laid  down  in  New  York. 
If  you  add  the  cost  of  the  crude  product,  even  then  the  Germans  will 
take  our  entire  eastern  market  awav  from  us.    There  has  been  a 
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freight  rate  from  foreign  ports  of  $3.25.  There  is  a.  case  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  important  to  show  you  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  barytes  is 
shipped  into  eastern  territory  to  which  the  Germans  have  access. 
The  question  of  the  combination  raising  the  price  of  this  finished 
product  has  been  brought  up ;  but  in  regard  to  the  cost  I  think  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition. 

One  gentleman  asked  what  it  would  make  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
There  are  really  but  two  consumers.  One  is  the  man  who  buys  it. 
The  real  consumer  is  the  man  who  puts  the  paint  on  his  house.  To 
him  it  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon  on  the  cost  of  the  earthy 
material  used.  You  only  use  a  very  small  proportion  of  this.  Hte 
would  use  1  cent's  worth  of  barytes  and  mix  it  with  70  cents'  worth 
of  lead  and  65  oents'  worth  of  oil,  so  that  the  actual  increased  cost  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  that  is  ground. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  rate  from  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  That  includes  the  ocean  transportation  ? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  never  obtained  that  in- 
formation.   It  was  put  in  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Have  you  heard  anything  within  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  They  have  had  information,  but  they  have  not  at- 
tempted to  use  it.    They  are  not  looking  for  a  fight  with  us. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  what  class  of  paints  do  they  use  barytes? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  It  has  been  misbranded,  unfortunately,  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  amount  of  barytes  would  go  into  a  gallon  of 
such  paint? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  They  mix  it  with  lead  and  zinc? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Yes,  sir ;  they  mix  it  with  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the  freight  rate 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  go  up  tb^  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Recurring  to  my  question  of  a  moment  ago,  can  you 
give  an  idea  of  how  much  of  that  barytes  goes  into  a  gallon  of  the 
finer  finished  product? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  No,  sir.    Perhaps  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  can. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  barytes  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  products,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to 
give  us  some  figures. 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  percentage  of  it  would  go 
into  the  mixture  of  paint. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  NuLSEN.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  relatively  of  small 
value.  They  take  this  material,  which  is  in  value  1  cent,  and  they 
mix  it  with  other  materials  of  the  value  of  60  and  70  cents.  The 
increase  would  be  infinitesimal.  The  best  mixture  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  barytes.  They  mix  1  pound  of  barytes  to  2  pounds  of 
lead,  the  lead,  costing  6^  cents,  which  makes  the  whole  cost  13  oents. 
Adding  1  cent's  worth  of  barytes  makes  it  14  oents.     You  can  there- 
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fore  see  that  it  is  a  very  small  proportion,  and  the  price  of  barytes 
makes  a  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  paint. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  following  statement  was  filed  by  W.  W.  Skiddy,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  on  November  10,  1908 : 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  OF  STAMFOBD, 

CONN. 

EXTRACTS   OF    VEGETABLE    GROWTH    FOR    DYEING    AND   TANNING. 

In  looking  over  the  printed  notes  on  tariff  revision  I  find  in  para- 
graph 20,  Schedule  A,  that  in  speaking  of  woods  that  it  is  stated 
"  cutting  to  lengths  or  in  pieces  or  otherwise  reducing  in  size,"  which 
I  presume  is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  bringing  in  of 
chipped  or  ground  wood,  as  under  the  present  law  of  1897  dyewoods, 
chipped,  have  been  allowed  to  enter  free  by  the  appraisers  in  the  New 
York  office.    All  of  the  wood  that  comes  into  this  counti^r  for  pur- 

{)0ses  of  extracting,  either  for  dyes  or  tannin,  has  to  be  cut  in  various 
engths,  as  when  the  tree  is  cut  down  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  up  to 
enal)le  the  shipping  of  the  same,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  to  be  cut  some- 
times in  quite  short  pieces  to  enable  them  to  transport  it  from  the 
interior,  where  it  is  cut,  through  the  woods  or  the  bush,  to  the  tide 
water  for  shipping,  so  much  so  that  some  dyewoods  that  come  to  this 
market  are  cut  in  such  small  pieces  in  order  to  enable  the  donkeys 
to  carry  it  on  their  backs  through  the  woods  that  it  is  known  as 
"jackass"  wood.  Of  course  these  pieces  are  not  cut  in  equal  lengths, 
as  it  would  be  were  it  made  for  railroad  ties,  but  in  various  lengths, 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  for  shipping,  and  I 
would  offer  the  suggestion  that  if  the  term  "  chipping  in  small  pieces  " 
was  used  that  it  would  cover  what  I  believe  is  the  point  desired  to  be 
gained;  but  I  fear  that  as  it  stands  it  would  malce  endless  trouble 
and  litigation,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  you. 

Paragraph  22,  on  the  top  of  page  35, 1  also  note  speaks  of  extracts 
of  quebracho  and  of  hemlock  bark,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  as  we  have 
had  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  litigation  in  the  efforts  to  bring 
in  mangrove  bark  extract  as  cutch,  I  would  offer  tlie  suggestion  that 
the  clause  read  "  extracts  of  quebracho  and  of  hemlock  or  mangrove 
barks." 

There  is  another  bark  known  as  wattle  bark,  which,  I  understand, 
they  have  just  commenced  to  make  into  an  extract  in  India,  and 
unquestionably  this  would  in  time  be  put  up  as  a  cutch  and  the  same 
trouble  arise  from  it  as  has  already  been  found  with  the  mangrove, 
but  all  this  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if,  in  mentioning  cutch  in 
the  free  list,  it  was  stated,  as  I  suggested  in  my  first  statement, 
namely,  as  an  extract  from  the  acacia  catechu  used  for  dyeing. 
In  the  same  paragraph,  22,  on  page  34,  I  note  that  extract  of  nut- 
galls  is  left  blank,  to  be  placed  at  a  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  ex- 
tract from  these  nutgalls  is  simply  for  tanning  purposes,  and  they 
contain  a  very  high  percentage  of  tannin,  some  60  per  cent  and  over, 
and  should  this  extract  of  nutgalls  be  placed  at  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
that  would  make  them  come  in  less  than  the  other  tanning  extracts, 
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it  would  enable  the  importers,  of  course,  to  push  this  particular  ex- 
tract as  against  the  other  extracts  for  tanning  purposes,  as  they  are 
all  used  simply  for  tannic  acid  or  tannin  that  they  produce  for  the 
tanning  of  leather,  and  if  these  extracts,  like  the  others  for  such 
purpose,  could  all  be  at  one  rate,  it  would  simplify  the  understand- 
ing of  the  paragraph  very  much  and  probably  save  a  great  deal  of 
future  trouble  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

I  note  that  in  paragraph  482,  in  the  free  list,  that  it  is  quoted  f^m 
the  act  of  1897  without  ally  change  as  yet  proposed,  and  in  my  nrst 
statement  I  suggested  the  removing  of  this  paragraph,  as  I  thought 
it  could  be  well  placed  with  paragraph  548.  Of  course  there  may  be 
reasons  beyond  my  knowledge  why  this  should  remain,  but  my  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  I  have  found  in  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
since  1897  in  the  appraisers'  ofBce  in  New  York  that  they  make  con- 
siderable use  of  this  particular  paragraph  482,  and  when  a  thing  has 
not  been  specified  in  actual  words  they  claim  that  it  comes  under  this 

{)articular  paragraph  and  is  therefore  free,  and  of  course  it  is  abso- 
utely  impossible  to  enumerate  every  article  that  is  made  in  any  line 
of  manufacture,  and  this  paragraph  simply  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  adversely  to  the  manufacturer  on  what  micrht  be 
called  a  technicality. 

I  would  also  call  attention  again  to  paragraph  539,  with  the  sug- 
gestion I  made  in  my  original  statement. 

Paragraph  542,  viz,  cutch,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  1897,  has  prob- 
ably given  more  opportunity  for  litigation  than  any  one  clause  in  the 
present  act  After  one  of  the  very  longest  cases  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  appraisers'  office  in  New  York,  and  involving  more 
expert  testimony  than  has  ever  been  given  in  any  one  case,  the 
appraisers  have  decided  that  mangrove  extract  could  come  in  free 
as  cutch,  because  it  had  been  recognized  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
as  cutch,  although  during  this  case  the  importer  admitted,  after  he 
was  forced  to,  that  this  article  that  he  was  trying  to  bring  in  free 
was  not  cutch,  but  was  mangrove  extract  which  was  imported  and 
sold  as  cutch,  and  therefore  commercially  known  as  such;  but  no 
tanner  would  bu^  cutch  unless  he  knew,  in  buying  it,  that  it  was 
simply  a  name  given  for  a  purpose  and  that  the  article  that  he  was 
buying  was  mangrove  extract  for  tanning  purposes,  nor  would  the 
merchant  who  was  trying  to  sell  it  attempt  to  do  so  without  making 
this  explanation. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  Grerman  manufac- 
turers in  order  to  get  from  them  a  positive  statement,  and  I  finally 
succeeded  in  receiving  from  one  of  them  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  article  he  proposed  to  sell  me  was  really  mangrove  extract 
and  that  it  was  so  sold  in  Germany,  but  in  order  to  have  it  come  in 
free  into  the  United  States  it  was  shipped  from  there  as  cutch; 
otherwise  it  would  have  to  pay  seven-eightns  of  a  cent  a  pound  duty. 

I  have  been,  in  the  general  line  of  business  that  I  am  now  in  since 
1875,  and  formerly  my  company  used  to  sell  considerable  cutch,  but 
it  was  the  cutch  of  the  acacia  catechu,  and  was  sold  entirely  for  tex- 
tile purposes;  but  to-day  there  is  so  very  little  used  by  the  textile 
ale  that  you  might  really  say  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use 
at  particular  line ;  but  give  the  textile  people  what  they  have  had 
in  the  past  free,  but  state  it.  The  true  cutcn  formerly  made  con- 
tained a  certain  percentage  of  tannic  acid  and  had  an  appearance 
similar  to  many  tanning  extracts  that  are  made;  and  not  only  can 
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mangrove  extract,  but  also  the  extract  that  thev  are  now  starting  to 
make  from  wattle  bark  and  some  others,  all  be  brought  in  as  a  cutch, 
which  would  bring  them  in  free  when  they  should  pay  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  duty,  according  to  my  interpretation  of  the  present  law, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  decision  of  the  appraisers  is  correct  that 
anything  that  is  called  cutch  and  can  be  commercially  sold  and  billed 
as  cutch  is  cutch. 

Paragraph  546  I  have  referred  to  in  my  original  statement,  stating 
wHat  it  really  is  and  what  it  is  used  for.     • 

In  paragraph  548  the  same  wording  is  used  as  already  referred  to 
in  paragraph  20,  Schedule  A,  namely,  as  to  the  cutting  to  lengths  or 
in  pieces  or  otherwise  reducing  in  size,  and  the  same  statement  I 
maae  as  to  paragraph  20  would  also  hold  good  in  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  5G3  I  have  mentioned  in  my  original  paper  as  to  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  used  for,  also  592,  604,  682,  and  686. 

I  may  appear  overanxious  as  regards  these  many  paragraphs  that 
I  have  agam  referred  to,  but  having  spent  so  many  years  in  this  line 
of  business  and  been  compelled  to  spend  considerable  money  and 
time  in  fighting  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  right  and  a  protection  that 
was  granted  me  as  an  American  manufacturer  by  my  Government^ 
I  can  not  but  desire  that  in  a  new  tariff  a  full  and  clear  explanation 
would  be  given  for  each  and  every  article. 

Tlio  following  letters  were  filed  with  the  committee : 

Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 

Pittsburg^  U,  S.  A.,  November  9, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  letter  from  Gabriel  &  Schall,  of  New 
York,  through  whom  we  purchase  about  225  tons  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  a  year.  We  would  advise  you  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  continue  the  use  of  this  material  in  our  mixture 
if  it  would  carry  an  advance  duty  on  it.  It  is  as  high  as  we  could 
well  afford  to  pay.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  we  have  not  been 
offered  this  material  in  this  country  at  any  time  or  at  any  price. 
The  duty  that  is  now  being  collected  on  it  we  believe  would  be  ample 
for  the  protection  of  any  industry,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  keep  the  duty  from  being  advanced. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  L.  Dawes,  General  Manager. 


Gabriel  &  Schall,  205  Pearl  Street, 

New  York^  November  7,  1908. 
The  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 

Mr.  L.  C.  CoRBus,  Acting  Purchasing  Agent, 

Pittsburg^  Pa, 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  subject  of  our  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  we  have  been  importing  for  many  years  and  which  under  the 
present  tariff,  while  on  the  free  list,  has  been  and  is  being  assessed 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  may  come  up  for  a  further  advance  in  duty 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  will  be  in  session  at 
Washington,  beginning  November  10,  1908.    The   schedule  under 
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which  our  carbonate  of  baryta  appears  we  believe  to  be  the  first  one 
to  come  up — that  is,  on  November  10  and  11 — and  we  know  that  about 
one  year  ago  some  interested  parties  in  the  West  tried  to  put  a  bill 
through  Congress  to  advance  tne  duty  on  this  product  to  $25  per  ton, 
which  would  be  an  enormous  increase  over  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  as 
now  assessed,  and  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  material  about  $20 
per  ton. 

We  hope  you  will  lay  this  matter  before  your  Congressman  and 
protest  against  such  advance. 

Awaiting  your  favors,  we  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

GABRIEIi  &  SCHALL. 
A.  S.  SCHALL.. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

CoMMriTEE  ON  Ways  AND  Means,  November  11^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALAN  A.  CLAFLIN,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Avery  Chemical  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  lactic  acid.  The  Avery  Chemical  Company  created  the 
lactic-acid  industry,  not  alone  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world. 
I  also  appear,  by  request,  for  Messrs.  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  the  only  other  American  manufacturers. 

The  present  duty  on  lactic  acid  is  3  cents  per  pound,  with  no  pro- 
vision 2LS  to  strength  or  purity.  What  the  firms  I  represent  request 
is  that  the  present  duty  be  changed  so  that  it  will  be  q,  specific  duty 
based  upon  the  percentage  strength  of  the  acid,  and  that  light  colored 
and  chemically  pure  acid  be  assessed  a  higher  duty  than  the  crude 
commercial  acids,  in  accordance  with  their  greater  value. 

Lactic  acid  is  made  by  the  fermentation  of  mashes,  which  are  com- 
posed of  farinaceous  or  starchy  materials.  This  industry  was  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  but  after  a  market  was  created  for  the 
product  the  Germans  took  up  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  For 
a  time  the  American  manutacturers  were  able  to  hold  their  own — 
i.  e.,  in  the  period  of  1893-1896 — because  of  the  abnormally  low 
price  of  com  and  corn  products.  With  the  advance  of  corn  the 
German  manufacturers,  whose  raw  material  was  the  potato  starch — 

f)rotected  by  government  subsidy,  and  therefore  obtainable  at  a  very 
ow  price — would  have  completely  destroyed  the  American  industry 
except  for  the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  tariff  act  commercial  lactic  acid  was  a  dark 
brown  liquid  containing  20  to  30  per  cent  actual  lactic  acid.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  specification  of  that  duty  in  regard  to  acid  strength 
the  German  exporters  increased  the  strength  ot  their  solution  to  80 
per  cent,  making  it  three  times  more  valuable,  but  paying  no  more 
duty.  Also,  the  manufacturers  of  high  grade  and  chemically  pure 
lactic  acid  is  practically  prohibited  in  this  country,  because  these 
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products,  worth  three  to  eight  times  as  much  as  commercial  lactic 
acid,  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Lactic  acid  is  used  in  the  textile  and  tanning  industries.  In  both 
of  these  industries  it  is,  however,  a  small  item,  probably  never  amount- 
ing to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  of  the  mill  or  tannery.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  essential,  but  would  be  replaced  by  other  organic 
acids  or  its  use  discontinued  entirely  if  the  price  was  advanced  extor- 
tionately.  The  higher  qualities  of  acids  made,  if  at  all,  in  this 
country,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  a  wide  prospective  use- 
fulness for  dietetic  purposes  if  there  was  adequate  protection  for  de- 
veloping the  industry.  The  raw  materials  of  lactic  acid  are  taxed  as 
follows:  Starch  and  glucose,  1^  cents  per  pound;  sulphuric  acid,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  apparatus  required  is  taxed  steel  and  iron 
variously,  but  averaging  20  to  45  per  cent  lead  pipes  and  sheets,  2^ 
cents  per  pound;  chemical  glassware,  60  per  cent;  stoneware,  25  per 
cent.  Competent  chemists  are  obtained  in  Germany  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  $500  per  jear ;  we  pay  chemists  salaries  of  $1,0W) 
to  $2,500.  The  difference  in  labor  co.st  is  too  well  known  to  need 
emphasis.  Finally,  because  of  the  paternal  interest  of  the  German 
Government  in  fostering  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  by  subsidies, 
free  service  of  experts,  etc.,  the  lactic  acid  industry  as  an  industry 
consuming  potato  starch  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  external  influ- 
ence with  which  our  manufacturers  alone  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Whjjt  schedule  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Claflin.  It  is  under  paragraph  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  do  not  object  to  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  you  want  to  have  the  duty  graded  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Graded  according  to  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  notice  any  statement  in  your  brief  show- 
ing what  would  be  the  proper  division  line,  what  percentage  there 
should  be  between  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  Claflin.  I  think  probably  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  per- 
haps 2^  cents  per  pound,  on  30  per  cent  acid,  and  then  an  advance  ac- 
cording to  the  increased  acid  strength,  say  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  each  10  per  cent  increase  of  acid  strength,  would  be  ade- 
quate, with  a  special  ad  valorem  provision  for  the  increased  purity 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  need  3  cents  per  pound,  then,  as  the 
maximum  duty? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Not  for  the  high-^ade  lactic  acids. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  asking  an  increase  on  the  highest  grades? 

Mr.  Claflin.  On  the  highest  grades,  the  grades  that  sell  around 
60  to  80  cents  per  pound.    On  those  grades  3  cents  is  not  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  strength  or  purity  is  there  the  largest 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  largest  importation  is  either  commercial  80  per 
cent  acid  or  chemically  pure  acid. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  the  largest  importation? 

Mr.  Claflin.  That  is  what  the  importation  consists  of  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  to  be  the  dividing  line — what  per 
cent?    In  the  first  place,  how  manv  different  duties  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  duty  would  be  wholly  assessed  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  acid.    You  may  take  any  percentage  as  a  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  chemically  pure  ? 
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Mr.  Claflin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  chemically  pure  which 
comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  a  duty  of  3  cents  on  that,  and 
where  there  is  but  80  per  cent  pure,  80  per  cent  of  the  3  cents?  Is 
that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No  ;  the  idea  is  to  have  the  commercial  acid  protected 
by  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  conditions  have  not  varied  since 
the  Dingley  bill  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  a  3-cent  rate  on  the  80  per 
cent  or  upward? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No;  on  below  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Below  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Below  80  per  cent.  The  80  per  cent  lactic  acid  was  a 
device  of  the  Germans  for  getting  around  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  what  you  call  the  commercial  grades. 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  commercial  grades  in  this  country  are  25  to  60 
per  cent  acids. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  have  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
acids  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir;  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  three-quarters  of  a  cent  additional  for  each  10 
per  cent  after  that? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  advocating  an  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Advocating  an  increase  of  duty  in  the  way  it  is  at 
present  assessed. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  that  is  above  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  importation? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  acid  that  is  used,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No;  the  highest  strength  acids  are  imported.  The 
low  strengths  are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  50  per  cent  acid.  Below  50  per  cent, 
what  proportion  is  used,  is  consumed,  in  this  country,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  that  is  consumed,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is 
foreign  or  domestic? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  acid  that  is  consumed 
in  this  country  is  below  50  per  cent ;  practically  25  per  cent  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  required  on  that,  in 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Claflin.  For  25  per  cent  acid,  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairbi AN.  25  to  50  per  cent  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  I  think  on  50  per  cent  acid  3  cents  a  pound  would  be 
about  in  accordance  with  the  other  schedules  in  the  chemical  line. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  factories  are  there  that  make  this  lactic 
acid? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Three. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  perfectly  free  competition  among  them  in 
the  sales  to  jobbers? 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  do  not  sell  to  jobbers ;  they  sell  to  consumers. 
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Mr.  BouTEL/L.  Is  there  any  effort  or  attempt  to  make  a  unifoi'in 
price  to  consumers? 

Mr.  Claflin.  To  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  division  of  customers 
according  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  factories  in  certain  in- 
dustries. In  the  leather  industry  we  share  jointly  the  expense  of  the 
selling  force. 

^  Mr.  Underwood.  Then  practically  the  only  competition  along  that 
line  is  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No  ;  the  competition  is  wholly  from  other  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  in  the  production  of  this  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  As  to  competition,  we  all  compete  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  this  product  is  not  an  essential  for  an  industry,  and 
I  would  make  you,  perhaps,  a  lower  price  than  I  would  somebody 
else,  according  as  I  was  competing.  If  you  were  in  one  line  of  indus- 
try I  might  make  you  a  little  better  price,  according  to  the  product 
that  I  was  replacing,  and  in  that  line  I  would  be  competing  with  my 
fellow-manufacturer.  For  example,  I  sell  in  active  competition  with 
the  other  two  factories  in  competition  for  the  textile  trade.  In  com- 
petition for  the  leather  trade  we  respect  each  other's  territorial  rights 
to  some  extent,  and  share  certain  selling  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  in  the  leather  market,  in  the  leather  trade, 
you  practically  have  a  combination  that  fixes  the  price  here,  and  your 
only  competition  is  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  fix  the  price  relative  to  a  minimum  at  which  we 
will  sell.  But,  as  I  say,  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  those  ar- 
rangements in  force  and  they  have  been  out  of  force,  and  the  price 
has  fluctuated  far  more  according  to  the  price  of  raw  material  than  it 
has  according  to  the  combination.  The  only  question  has  been  the 
question  of  tonnage.  The  price  we  can  ask  an  individual  tanner  is 
based  on  what  he  can  buy  a  substitute  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  present  tariff  on  the  commercial  product 
that  is  below  60  per  cent  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Claflin.  On  the  commercial  product  below  50  per  cent  it  is 
prohibitive,  except  as  they  bring  in  a  higher  strength  and  dilute  it 
down;  but  by  doing  so  they  cut  the  duty  down  one-third,  and  a  tariff 
0f  1  per  cent  is  prohibitive. 

.   Mr.  Underwood.  But  where  there  is  a  tariff  of  3  cents  on  the  com- 
mercial product  it  is  prohibitive,  and  no  revenue  is  derived  from  it? 
.   Mr.  Claflin.  The  Government  loses  that  amount  of  money  by  the 
raising  of  the  strength. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  followed  out  your  suggestion  in  this  matter, 
we  would  make  it  prohibitive  entirely  on  the  entire  product? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No  ;  I  am  not  asking  for  a  prohibitive  duty  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  not  that  be  the  effect — that  it  would  be 
prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Undoubtedly  they  would  still  bring  in  the  acid  on  the 
rate  of  duties  that  we  have  had.  We  ask  only  for  duties  that  are  ap- 
pi^oximately  30  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  other  chemical  manufac- 
tures. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  state  here  that  the  duty 
of  3  cents  on  the  commercial  product,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  acid,  is 
practically  prohibitive  now. 

Mr.  Claflin.  For  25  per  cent  acid.  I  might  say  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, except  that  they  can  bring  in  the  acid  at  80  per  cent  strength 
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for  one-third  of  tlie  duty,  so  that  we  are  paying  3  cents  a  pound 
where  they  can  bring  the  acid  in  for  1  cent  a  pound  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  three-quarters  of  a  cent  added  for 
every  additional  10  per  cent  of  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  That  would  give  us  an  equal  show  on  the  high 
strengths.  Now  we  do  not  make  any  80  per  cent  acid  at  all.  We 
can  not  compete  on  the  high-strength  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  3  cents,  the  present  duty,  on  the  acid 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  then  added  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for 
eadi  10  per  cent  added,  that  would  increase  the  tax  on  80  per  cent 
acid  2 J  per  cent.  Now,  would  not  that  make  it  prohibitive?  That 
would  be  5J  cents  on  the  80  per  cent  acid. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Five  and  a  quarter  cents  on  the  80  per  cent  acid? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claflin.  And  that  would  not  make  it  prohibitive  in  any  sense. 
The  Germans  undoubtedly  would  still  bring  it  in,  because  their  raw 
material  costs  them  less  than  half  what  ours  costs  us. 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  do  not  import  much  of  this,  do  we?  The  figures 
here  indicate  that  we  only  imported  $5,000  worth  last  year  and 


$6,000  worth  the  vear  before. 
Mr.  Claflin.  Ihe  w 


whole  industry  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Probably  $100,000  worth  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  consumed? 

Mr.  Claflin.  That  would  average  2,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Then  these  three  firms  would  produce  the  $95,000 
worth  that  is  used  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Claflin.  No  ;  they  produce  95  per  cent  of  the  value ;  although 
it  seems  as  though  there  was  something  wrong  in  that  schedule  of 
value.  I  think  that  the  lactic  acid  has  come  in  as  other  acids,  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  for  1906  and  1907  they  gave  lactic  acid  alone. 
Prior  to  that  it  came  in  with  chromium. 

Mr.  Claflin.  But  the  effect  is  that  the  Germans  in  this  competition 
have  been  purely  imitative.  We  have  developed  this  lactic-acid  busi- 
ness, and  now  we  seek  other  means,  other  prospects,  for  developing 
the  higher  strength;  but  the  moment  we  do  that  we  are  threatened 
with  this  German  competition,  which  practically  keeps  us  from  going 
into  that  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  present  tax  on  the  higher  product,  do 
they  reduce  the  higher  product  after  they  bring  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Thev  reduce  the  higher  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  they  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  probably  take  1  pound  of  the  higher  product 
and  make  3  pounds  of  the  lower  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  at  the  present  rate,  when  they  bring  it  in 
that  way,  the  present  tax  amounts  to  1  cent — one-third? 

Mr.  Claflin.  One  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  under  that  1-cent  tax  they  only  bring  in 
$5,000  worth  out  of  the  $100,000  total  production,  5  per  cent  of 
wliat  is  produced  in  the  country.  That  really  does  not  threaten  yowr 
manufacture  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  are  not  worrying  about  their  threatening  «s  at 
present  on  the  lines  which  we  have  developed.     What  we  are  asking 
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is  that  the  duty  be  rationalized  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  develop 
the  business  the  way  we  see  prospects  for  developing  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  95  per  cent  of  the  market,  what  de- 
velopment do  you  want? 

Mr.  Claflin.  We  have  not  developed  the  uses  of  this  product  yet 
We  see  uses  for  a  higher  per  cent  of  acid,  for  80  per  cent  or  chem- 
ically pure  acids,  which  have  not  been  developed,  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  if  we  do  go  ahead  and  spend  our  money  for  the  developing  of  the 
uses  of  the  higher  strengths  of  lactic  acid,  the  Germans,  although 
they  only  control  6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  lactic  acid, 
do  control  95  per  cent  of  the  high-strength  acid  business.  Part  or 
that  they  use,  reducing  as  I  suggest  to  avoid  the  duty,  and  part  of 
that  they  use  in  those  lines  where  a  high-strength  acid  only  is  suitable. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  have  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  market,  but 
75  per  cent  of  the  market  is  made  up  of  25  per  cent  acid.  Then  the 
balance  that  we  sell  is  made  up  of  50  per  cent  acid ;  but  of  the  80  per 
cent  and  the  chemically  pure  acids,  we  practically  get  none,  because 
we  can  not  compete. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  50  per  cent  acid  worth  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  About  9  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  75  per  cent  acid  is  worth  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Claflin.  Seventy-five  per  cent  acid  is  worth  about  11  cents. 
That  is,  those  are  our  selling  prices.  The  prices  of  the  Germans  are, 
on  50  per  cent  acid,  about  5  to  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  sell  for  5  cents,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
do  not  get  in  the  50  per  cent  acid. 

Mr.  Claflin.  They  would  undoubtedly  get  into  this  market  more 
if  they  worked  harder  to  sell  their  product;  but  the  demand  for 
lactic  acid  is  not  like  the  demand  for  flour,  so  that  anybody  can  go 
out  and  sell  the  product.    We  have  to  create  the  demand  first. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  principal  commercial  use  of  lactic  acid  ? 

Mr.  Claflin.  The  principal  use  of  lactic  acid  is  in  the  tanning 
industry,  for  plumping  the  leather. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Claflin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  B.  SNEVHY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  your  fellow-members  to  paragraph  626  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  in  i-egard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  that  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  something  here  on  that.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  after  "  olive  oil "  in  that  paragraph  there  should 
be  inserted  the  words  "  rendered  unfit  or  incapable  of  use  for  food  or 
for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  by  such  means 
as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  him." 
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Mr.  Snevily.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  such  an  amendment  as  that  meet  your 
obiection  t 

Mr.  Snevily.  If  I  could  have  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  I  believe 
I  can  explain  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  bring  this  suggestion  to  your  attention 
and  have  you  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  the  object  of  my  appearance  here.  I  repre- 
sent the  importers  and  also  the  consumers,  embracing  the  textile  mills 
and  leather  and  soap  manufacturers,  who  are  consumers  of  the  com- 
mercial grades  of  olive  oil.  Undoubtedly  the  intent  of  the  last  Con- 
gress in  passing  this  law  was  to  admit  for  manufacturing  purposes 
olive  oil  free  of  duty,  but,  unfortunately,  the  determining  factor  as 
to  what  is  fit  only  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  before  whose  immediate  attention  the  import  comes ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  have  a  better  grade  of  oil  being  admitted  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  the  port  of  Boston  than  we  can  enter  free 
of  duty  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  requirements  of  the  textile 
mill  call  for  an  oil  which  is  free  from  sediment,  gum,  and  albuminous 
matter.  The  requirements  of  the  soap  trade  are  for  an  oil  containing 
a  low  percentage  of  free,  fatty  acids.  Olive  oil  being  produced  in  a 
limited  section  of  the  world,  and  being  an  article  of  close  competition, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  importers  as  well  as  consumers  must  draw 
their  supply  from  those  markets  where  the  crops  are  most  bountiful. 
Good  crops  invariably  mean  oil  of  high  grades,  even  of  a  mechanical 
or  commercial  quality.  The  result  is,  as  has  been  shown  this  past 
year  where  we  have  drawn  our  oils  from  Spain  and  Smyrna,  that  we 
nave  obtained  oils  that  were  distinctly  and  without  question  fit  only 
for  manufacturing  purposes  that  have  contained  a  lower  percentage 
of  free,  fatty  acids  than  table  oils  drawn  from  other  sections  of  pro- 
ducing countries  where  the  crops  have  not  grown  under  as  favorable 
conditions.  Consequently  the  examiner  in  passing  upon  these  oils 
has  returned  as  dutiable  many  importations,  and  the  trade  at  New 
York  to-day  are  confronting  the  payment  of  duties  amounting  to 
$30,000  on  imports  that  have  been  returned  as  dutiable  by  the  exam- 
iner at  the  port  of  New  York,  90  per  cent  of  which  have  already  been 
sold  and  have  gone  into  consumption  for  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Now  the  traae,  including  the  importer  and  the 
consumer,  desire  that  the  law  be  so  chanf^ed  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  oil  is  fit  only  for  mechanical  purposes  can  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  or  determination  of  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  embarrassing  from  the  Government's 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Snevily.  There  is  no  chemical  analysis  by  which  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  edible  purposes  of  an  oil  can  be  determined.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  individual  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  The  courts 
have  decided  that  merely  because  certain  of  our  population  will  eat 
these  grades  of  oil  they  should  not  be  dutiable,  and  there  have  been 
several  decisions  along  those  lines.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
the  examiner  still  continues  to  return  every  once  in  a  while  these 
very  same  grades  of  oil  as  dutiable,  necessitating  the  importer's  carry- 
ing'the  case  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  if  defeated  there, 
to  the  courts.    The  business  is  transacted  upon  a  margin  of  profit  not 
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exceeding  5  per  cent,  and  the  majority  of  it  at  a  margin  oi  2^  per 
cent.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  to  you  that  business  could  not 
very  well  be  conducted  under  these  conditions,  and  this  oil  is  ab?5a- 
lutely  necessary  to  certain  industries.  The  manufacturer  of  castile 
soap  can  not  produce  castile  soap  except  by  the  use  of  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  Government  makes  a  contention 
before  the  court,  even  if  they  are  beaten  on  the  rate  of  duty  that 
they  think  they  ought  to  collect,  and  they  appeal,  they  collect  the  full 
duty  according  to  their  determination,  although  the  court  has  over- 
ruled them,  until  they  get  a  final  decision  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Snevily.  They  have  either  collected  the  duty  or  the  goods  have 
remained  in  bond  or  the  duty  has  been  paid  under  protest. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  remained  in  store,  in  bond? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  test  the  Government  is  making  now  is  whether 
the  oil  is  rancid  or  not? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Rancidity  and  acidity  are  two  different  things.  The 
very  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  commercial  oils  carry  with  them 
rancidity.  The  commercial  oils  are  products  of  decomposition.  De- 
composition as  a  matter  of  necessity  means  rancidity.  Fatty  acids 
are  natural  to  the  oil.  Even  the  highest  grades  of  edible  oil  carry  a 
certain  percentage  of  what  we  term  "  free  fatty  acids,"  and  edible  oil 
can  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  free  fatty  acids  than  a  commercial 
oil.  Still,  the  commercial  oil  would  be  rancid,  while  the  edible  oil 
would  not  be  rancid. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  I  have  before  me  sajr  that  the  apprais- 
ers on  the  shipments  of  March,  1906,  hold  that  it  is  the  rancidity  of 
olive  oil,  and  not  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  free  fatty  acids, 
which  determines  whether  or  not  the  oil  is  edible. 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rule  they  are  enforcing  now,  or  trying 
to  enforce,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  what  constitutes  rancidity.  Quoting  the  case  now 
before  the  board,  involving  about  $30,000  duty,  under  which  we 
have  had  two  hearings  and  briefs  are  now  bein<?  prepared,  the  trade 
presented  at  least  20  witnesses  and  were  prepared  to  present  50 
more  to  prove  that  these  oils  which  had  been  returned  dutiable  were 
not  fit  to  eat,  and  that  they  were  strictly  commercial  oils.  The  Gov- 
ernment confined  their  witnesses  to  the  examiner.  Doctor  Wiley,  and 
one  of  his  assistants,  who  returned  the  oils  dutiable,  and  failed  to  call 
any  member  of  the  trade  engaged  in  the  importation  of  either  the 
commercial  or  the  edible  oil. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  desire  now  is  to  make  such  a  definition 
of  this  oil  that  the  revenue  will  be  collected  on  the  edible  table  oil 
and  the  other  will  be  free  from  duty,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  any 
suggestion  that  j^ou  can  make  as  to  amending  the  schedule  and  the 
law  which  will  brin^  about  that  result. 

Mr.  Snevily.  If  it  is  your  intention  that  industries  should  have 
for  manufacturing  purposes  olive  oils  free  of  duty,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  framing  of  this  law  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
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who  have  had  ample  experience  under  the  existing  law  to  suggest  a 
clause. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  suggestion  that  I  just  lead  jon  a 
moment  ago;  would  that  accomplish  the  object?  That  is  und^  the 
free  paragraph. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  reads  "  Olive  oil  rendered  unfit  or  incapable 
of  use  for  food  or  for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes 
by  such  means  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him."  That  is  lefer- 
rinff  it  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  would  mean,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  denatur- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  kept  in  the  word  ** rendered,"  I  think 
it  would. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes.  Now,  the  difficulty  there  is  that  an  oil  de; 
natured  might  be  suitable  for  one  industry  and  not  suitable  for 
another.  I  sent  out  at  least  3,000  circulars  early  in  the  season  em- 
bracing the  subject  of  denaturing  and  aslring  for  information  fron^ 
consumers.  I  received  no  three  replies  that  were  the  same.  Denature 
ing  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  experimented  with,  and  there  are 
no  practical  data  obtainable  in  this  country.  Each  individual  manu- 
facturer has  his  own  ideas.  A  soap>  manufacturer  can  not  prochice  a 
castile  soap  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
have  it  scented.  Castile  soap  is  not  scented.  If  you  denature  oUve 
oil  with  anjr  essential  oil,  then  you  have  a  scented  soap.  If  you  de- 
nature it  with  an  unsaponifiable  matter,  then  you  have  an  uneoin^ 
pleted  soap.  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  could  be  provided  that  oil 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  when  shown  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
that  purpose,  should  be  admitted  free  upon  regulations  to  be  sug; 
gestea  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  idea  is  to  follow  the  oil  ihto  the  manu- 
facture and  have  a  certificate  that  it  is  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Snevily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  use  the  revenue  force 
and  customs  force  in  that  way.  It  requires  about  all  the  force  we 
can  employ  to  collect  the  duty  on  alcohol  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the  idea  of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  language  was  changed  in  this  way, 
so  as  to  read  "  olive  oil  incapable  ox  use  for  food  or  rendered  unfit 
for  food  or*  for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes  by 
such  means  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide?  " 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  would  cover  it,  and  at  the  same  time  would  leave  its 
enactment  entirely  in  the  Treasury  Department,  "  fit  only  for  manie 
facturing  purposes,  or  used  for  such  purposes,  free." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  necessitates  following  the  oil  into  the  custody 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  would,  if  a  bond  was  filed  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  be  canceled  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  oil  im- 
ported had  been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  there  much  of  this  oil  refined  after  it  comes  beref 

Mr.  Snevily.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Needham.  It  can  be? 
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Mr.  Snbvilt.  Commercial  oil  can  not  be  converted  into  an  edible 
oil. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  this  country  do  we  produce  any  of  this  crude  oil? 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  regards  California. 
Apart  from  California  there  is  no  olive  oil  produced. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  all  of  the  highest  grade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Snevily.  During  my  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  the  California  oil  in  a  com- 
mercial way. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  do  not  think  we  produce  any  of  the  crude  oil 
there;  it  is  all  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Snevilt.  I  would  furthermore  request  that  the  limit  now  es- 
tablished at  60  cents,  at  which  oil  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  be  either 
eliminated  or  raised.  My  reasons  for  that  request  are  as  follows: 
The  production  of  olive  oil  is  one  of  slow  growth.  Consumption 
has  largely  outstripped  production,  and  to-day  we  have  a  low  price 
when  we  liave  60  cents,  whereas  ten  years  ago  60  cents  was  an  extreme 
price.  During  my  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  this  business  this 
IS  the  first  year  when  we  have  found  the  cost  of  oil  abroad  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  60  cents  a  gallon  placed  upon  it  as  entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  limit? 

Mr.  Snevily.  It  is  in  paragraph  626. 

The  Chairman.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  as  to  a  change 
there? 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  it  should  either  be  removed  entirely  or  ad- 
vanced. If  the  suggested  change  be  made  so  that  it  will  read  "  fit 
only  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  used  for  such  purposes,  free," 
then  the  question  of  cost  would  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  the  language  suggested  by  the  chairman  were  put 
in,  that  would  also  eliminate  the  60  per  cent  limit. 

Mr.  Snevily.  But  that,  as  I  understand  it,  would  require  dena- 
turing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  provision  probably  does  require  it  to 
be  denatured,  although  I  doubt  if  that  was  the  intention  of  the  drafter 
of  the  paragraph.  I  think  it  was  meant  to  include  oil  that  was  in- 
capable of  use  for  food  or  was  rendered  unfit  for  food  by  reason  of 
being  denatured. 

Mr.  Snevily.  There  are  grades  of  oil  which  are  unfit  for  eating, 
that  nobody,  not  even  the  examiner,  jealous  of  the  Government's 
rights,  would  claim  as  being  fit  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  it  is  complained  that  olive  oils  have  been 
imported  here  that  were  imported  ostensibly  for  manufacturinar  pur- 
poses, to  escape  the  payment  of  duty,  that  were  sold  to  our  Italian 
fellow-citizens  for  food ;  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference.  If  we  have  a  law.  we  want  it  enforced.  We 
want  to  make  a  law  that  is  capable  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Snevily.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  situation  does  exist,  but 
I  think  I  am  free  to  state  that  the  percentage  so  imported  is  very 
immaterial. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  You  can  not  always  tell,  you 
know,  when  you  catch  a  man  violating  the  law,  how  far  it  has  gone, 
especially  if  there  is  money  in  it. 
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Mr.  Snevilt.  Well,  there  is  40  cents  a  gallon  in  it,  or  $20  a  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Do  you  desire  to 
be  heard  further? 

Mr.  Skevily.  I  do,  upon  another  subject,  sir.  I  notice  that  there 
appeared  yesterday  before  you  a  Mr.  Mohun,  in  regard  to  cocoanut 
oil.  His  statement  is  on  page  53  of  the  hearings.  1  was  very  much 
surprised  to  notice  this  appearance  and  that  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion advocated  a  duty  oi  a  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  cocoanut  oil. 
I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  that  article  for  twenty  years.  There 
is  a  very  large  consumption  of  cocoanut  oil  in  this  country.  A  duty 
of  a  half  a  cent  per  pound,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  increase  pro- 
duction, as  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  advan- 
ta^  that  the  eastern  manufacturer  or  the  European  manufacturer 
enjoys.  On  the  other  hand,  with  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty  on 
oil  a  very  small  amount  of  the  actual  consumption  could  be  supplied 
by  American  manufacturers,  while  the  consumer  would  pay  that 
additional  cost  for  his  raw  materials.  If  it  is  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee to  promote,  or  to  frame  a  tariff  which  would  promote,  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  the  raw  materials  of  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Far  East,  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  sufficient 
protection  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  those  goods  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  become  a  factor.  One-half  cent  per  pound  on  cocoanut  oil, 
taking  the  average  price  for  the  past  five  years,  would  not  be  7  per 
cent.  There  are  vegetable  oils  manufactured,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  upon  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  and  of 
which  there  are  none  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  raw  ma- 
terials are  drawn  from  practically  the  same  territory  from  which  the 
materials  would  be  drawn  for  cocoanut  oil.  Therefore  if  25  per  cent 
is  not  sufficient  to  foster  or  encourage  the  manufacture  of  one  oil,  7 
per  cent  certainly  would  not  be  on  another.  I  should  like  the  privi- 
lege of  submitting  A  brief  later  on  regarding  vegetable  oils,  if  I  may 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  between  now  and  the 
4th  of  December;  of  course  the  earlier  the  better.  The  hearings  end 
on  the  4th,  and  after  the  4th  ^ou  may  not  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  impress 
upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  extending  relief  to  the  im- 
porter and  the  consumer  of  olive  oil  by  some  enactment  of  your  law 
which  will  do  away  with  this  uncertainty.  This  oil  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  certain  gooas  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  law  is  to  be 
cleared  up  and  made  perfectly  plain,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  T 
think  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  do  it  in  regard  to  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  am  very  inuch  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  little  furmer  in  regard  to  cocoanut  oil. 
What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  is  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Snevily.  The  labor  is  practically  the  entire  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  cost? 

Mr.  Snevh^y.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  really  the  only  cost  that  enters  in, 
apart  from  the  small  amount  of  chemicals  that  would  be  used  in  the 
refining. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  correct,  I  do  not  see  how  7  per  cent 
would  help  you  much.    What  quantity  did  you  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Snevily.  a  limited  amount;  probably  a  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Snevily.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  because  it  is  so  small  as 
compared  with  the  entire  consumption;  and  our  raw  materials  are 
drawn  entireljr  from  the  West  Indies,  and  for  that  reason  our  pro- 
duction is  limited  to  the  amount  of  raw  material  we  can  secure  in 
those  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  increase  that;  is  that  a 
growing  business  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Snbvily.  It  shows  some  increase,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  sell  it  in  connection  with  your  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  to  help  to  fill  out  your  lines? 

Mr.  Snevily.  That  is  one  oi  the  lines  we  are  engaged  in,  the  manu- 
facture of  oil. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  side  show? 

Mr.  Snbvily.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee?   If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Snevily. 

Mr.  Snevily.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEOBOEE  KICKSECKEE,  KEPBESENTIira 
THE  HANUFACTTTBIHO  PEBFVMEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEE 
TTNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  paragraphs  3  and  70.  I 
represent  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  trade  generally  of  the  country.  I  happen  to 
be  at  present  the  president.  On  Monday  last  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive board  was  held,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  two  be 
formed,  consisting  of  Mr.  James  E.  Davis,  of  Detroit,  and  myself, 
to  prepare  a  brief  for  your  consideration,  expressing  the  attitude  of 
our  association,  as  voiced  by  the  executive  board  meeting.  This  asso- 
ciation embraces  generally  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  from  tibe 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

(Mr.  Kicksecker  here  read  the  brief  referred  to,  which  will  be 
printed  later.) 

.  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  perfumery  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  and  domestic  products? 

Mr.  RiGKSECKER.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  what  percentage  is  im- 
ported, of  the  amount  consumed  ? 

Mr.  RicKSECKER.  I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that  I  asked  the  United 
States  Government  to  give  me  these  figures.    I  asked  both  the  De- 

Eartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Census  Office.  I  got  the 
gures  together ;  but  the  difficulty,  as  they  explained  it,  in  analyzing 
the  relative  proportion  of  what  might  be  termed  strictly  perfumery 
and  toilet  goods,  and  necessities  such  as  toilet  soaps,  and  kindred 
lines  such  as  ammonia  and  goods  used  for  toilet  purposes,  was  so 
great  that  they  could  not  well  get  at  the  real  truth. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  I  have  here  there  were 
359,000  pounds  imported  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1907.  Will  that 
wiable  you  to  give  any  estimate? 
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Mr.  RiCKBECKEB.  The  question  was  asked  ine  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  or  previous  to  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  you  ask  mo, 
and  I  |>repared  a  paper  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  our  classification  and  taking  in  view  the  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  the  probabilities  were  that  the  consumption  of 
perfumery  and  toilet  goods  might  range  from  five  million  to  seven 
or  eight  million. 

Tfe  Chairman.  Pounds  or  dollars? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKEK.  Pounds;  including  preparations  for  the  teeth, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  best  estimate,  after  informing  your- 
self as  far  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  tried  to  get  information  of  im- 
ports of  crude  materials,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  that  basis, 
and  that  is  my  personal  judgment,  after  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  importations  largely  from  France? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  The  crude  materials  for  perfumery  and  toilet 
articles  hail  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  get  some  items 
from  China  and  some  from  Japan,  and  there  is  one  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  which  is  taxed  25  per  cent  duty,  and  they  get  some 
from  France.  The  attar  of  roses  comes  from  Bulgaria.  Some  of 
the  crude  materials  are,  of  course,  of  American  origin. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  is  guite  a  little  increase  in  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  the  importation  of  perfumery.  I  suppose  that 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  people  have  become  more  pros- 
perous and  likely  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  The  relative  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
American  goods  as  compared  with  the  French  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  at,  but  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  largely  due  to 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  part  of  our  population 
who  go  abroad  every  summer  and  buy  French  goods,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  attached  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  duty  ought  we  to  have  ?  If  we  take 
off  the  specific  duty,  how  large  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  do 
you  think  there  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  It  seems  to  our  association  we  ought  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  about  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  got  along  on  65  per  cent  up  to  the  end  of 
1906.    Business  was  highly  prosperous,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  That  is  due  partly  to  this  fact,  that  there  are 
some  certain  French  houses  which  have  established  branch  bouses 
here  and  who  get  certain  of  their  products  partly  compounded,  and 
the  rate  of  duty  varies  through  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  was  a  great  slump  in  the  price  of  im- 
ported goods  in  1907.  Was  there  a  corresponding  slump  in  Ameri- 
can goods? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Yes;  there  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  The  panic. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  this  was  in  the  year  ending  July  31, 1907. 
That  was  before  many  of  us  dreamed  of  a  panic. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Oh,  you  mean  the  fiscal  year  ending  1907? 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  80,  1907.  The  price 
dropped  from  $2.81  down  to  $1.82. 
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Mr.  RicK8ECK£R.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,  because  my  records 
here,  which  are  in  print  in  our  association  book,  show  that  in  1906 
the  importations  of  alcoholic  perfumery,  if  you  please,  were  585,960. 
and  in  1907  they  were  666,764, 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  that  is  correct,  dividing  the  amount  into  the  price, 
it  leaves  the  unit  of  value  $2.81,  as  the  chairman  stated,  in  1906, 
against  $1.82  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  there  was  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  domestic  goods  between  the  years  1906  and  1907 — 
the  year  ending  June  80  of  each  year? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Why,  no,  sir.  Our  figures  here,  if  they  are  cor- 
rect, which  we  got  from  the  Government,  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Gaines.  An  increase  in  the  amount,  but  not  in  the  unit. 

(The  figures  referred  to  were  here  examined  by  Mr.  Ricksecker,) 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  correspond,  only  you  do  not  figure 
out  the  unit  of  value.  I  am  talking  about  the  decrease  in  the  price 
per  pound. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Perfumery  is  not  sold  by  the  pound,  you  know, 
and  its  value  could  not  be  measured  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  unit  of  value  is  the  pound  in  these 
government  statistics.  You  see  this  is  a  compound  duty.  It  is  so 
much  a  pound  afnd  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition ;  so  that  they 
have  to  get  the  appraised  value  of  the  unit.  I  suppose  the  unit  is  a 
pound.  On  the  unit  of  value  the  importing  price  was  reduced  from 
$2.81  to  $1.82,  whether  it  is  pounds  or  gallons.  It  must  be  pounds, 
of  course. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  What  appealed  to  us  and  concerned  us  was  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  market  value  of  the  total  imports  for  each 
year,  and  they  show  that  for  the  past  ten  years  they  have  actually 
increased  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  violent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
goods  here  between  1906  and  1907  ? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  great  change  in  the  value? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  No,  sir;  no  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  None  that  you  can  speak  of  now,  practically? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  No.  There  is  this  factor  in  connection  with  sell- 
ing goods  by  weight  in  our  line.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
increasingly  in  favor  of  more  expensive  imported  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  undervaluation  has  been  greater 
as  the  years  go  by? 

Mr.  "RiCKSECKER.  The  class  of  goods  that  has  been  imported  has 
been  of  a  more  costly  character  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  dearer  goods? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  all  the  worse. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  That  is  a  fact.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in 
that  direction;  but,  as  I  say,  another  factor  enters  in,  and  that  is 
disturbing.  Certain  French  houses  have  established  branch  fac- 
tories here  and  are  making  goods  which  formerly  they  imported, 
importing  only  parts  of  them  now,  or  some  of  the  ingredients. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  developing  the  American  manufacture,  is 
it  not? 
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Mr.  RicKSECKEK.  It  is  not  as  serious  a  matter  as  it  might  be,  but 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  receipt  of  customs. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Referring  to  paragraph  70,  preparations  used  as 
applications  to  the  hair,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  or 
is  any  trust  or  combination  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  and  increase 
the  price  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  I  may  say  that  to  my  certain  knowledge,  as 
president  of  our  association,  and  as  being  sure  to  be  intimately  aware 
of  any  such  movement,  there  has  been  no  trust,  or  no  combination. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  effort  or  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  to 
the  jobbers,  among  the  different  manufacturers  of  perfumery? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  No;  no  concerted  effort;  no  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  order  to  gain  what- 
ever li&ht  is  possible,  for  your  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
schedule  of  the  essential  oils,  at  our  last  meeting  I  asked  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  permit  the  head  of  their  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry to  come  to  New  York  and  address  us  and  tell  us  what  dis- 
tillations they  had  accomplished  in  their  experimental  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  and  he  did  so ;  and  the  gist  of 
his  address  to  us  was  to  the  effect  that  while  these  experiments  are 
very  interesting  and  apparently  giVe  some  little  promise,  there  is  no 
definite  reason  for  believing  that  the  American  industry  in  such  oils 
can  be  prosperous  in  the  immediate  present.  In  order  further  to  get 
whatever  light  I  might  from  the  customs  department  as  to  matters 
bearing  on  our  industry,  I  asked  the  chief  appraiser  of  the  depart- 
ment in  New  York  to  address  us  and  tell  us  our  shortcomings  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  tariff  in  its  classification,  and  he  appointed  one 
of  his  officers  to  do  so.  Those  addresses  are  in  print  and  are  available 
to  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  wish  to  see  them  for  further  enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  adopted  your  suggestion  of  an  increased 
duty,  would  there  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue,  or  would 
it  decrease  the  revenue? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKEB^  We  are  not  asking  for  a  decrease  or  an  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  No ;  we  are  asking  for  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent schedule,  as  being  freest  from  possibilities  of  disaster  and  danger 
to  our  industry,  which  is  a  struggling  one.  Nobody  has  made  a  for- 
tune. We  are  all  struggling  for  an  existence,  or  a  reasonable  living, 
and  I  have  such  evidence  that  I  can  not  reveal  from  various  manufac- 
turers that  is  positive  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  offer? 

Mr.  RiCKSECKER.  I  can  think  of  nothing,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  E.  DAVIS,  OF  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  to  say 
except  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Ricksecker  stated.  We  come  before  you 
to  say  simply,  "Leave  us  alone."  We  are  satisfied.  We  have  no 
grievance,  no  complaint;  and  although  there  are  some  inconsistencies 
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in  the  present  law,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  matters  stand  as 
they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  stand  any  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  ruin  the  industry  ?  Seriously,  have  yon 
been  over  this  schedule  to  see  whpther  it  woqid  not  stand  a  cuti 

Mr.  Davis.  None  whatever.  In  the  matter  of  essential  oils  there 
are*possibly  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  as  an  example,  oil  of  gera- 
nium pays  25  per  cent  duty  and  oil  of  lavender  is  free.  Oil  of  rose 
is  free  and  oil  of  patchouli  pays  25  per  cent.  But  we  do  not  care^ 
anything:  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talldng  more  particularly  about  perfumes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  are  the  articles  that  go  into  perfumes.  TTie  per- 
fume industry,  especially  in  regard  to  importations,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
Perfume  is  not  sold  by  the  pint  or  pound.  Nearly  all  the  imported 
articles  come  here  in  small  fancy  packages,  and  are  sold  in  that  way, 
and  it  is  a  luxury,  and  we  know  it,  and  everybody  knows  it.  People 
go  abroad  and  buy  these  goods  and  bring  them  over  here,  and  they 
are  introduced  in  this  country. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  leave  us  alone.  We  have  no  grievance  and 
no  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  position.  If  no  member  of  the 
committee  has  any  questions,  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBERT  GLABK,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Ashton  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  A.  Lee  Company 
Chemical  Works,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  products,  or  preparations  of  indigo  ready  for  the  dyer.  These 
goods,  he  says,  were  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  in  the 
present  tariff  they  are  dutiable;  indigo  extracts  and  pastes  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  indigo  carmined  at  10  cents  per  pounds 
and  indigo  white  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  since  this 
went  into  effect  the  imports  have  fallen  off  and  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  have  had  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  home  market. 
As  these  rates  of  duty  are  low  and  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we 
asked  for,  in  order  to  have  full  protection  we  are  very  sure  that  they 
should  not  be  reduced  in  the  proposed  revision,  especially  as  these 
rates  of  duty  do  not  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between 
here  and  in  Europe.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
if  this  information  is  not  so  complete  as  the  committee  would  like,  I 
ask  an  opportunity  for  this  gentleman  to  file  a  brief  later,  and  will  be 
happy  to  have  any  questions  propounded  by  members  of  the  ^sommit- 
tee.  which  can  be  submitted  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Of  carmined  indigo  the  importations  are  about 
the  same.  Of  crude  indigo,  on  the  free  list,  the  importations  have 
vastly  increased.  They  have  increased  from  3,000,000  pounds  in  1897 
to  7,000,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  importations  of  extracts  and  pastes 
have  been  reduced  fi'om  364,000  pounds  to  145,000  pounds  in  the 
same  period.  I  see  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  about  12  p^  cent  on 
the  extracts  and  runs  up  from  12  to  15  per  cent  on  the  odier.  That 
would  indicate  that  the  price  had  been  reduced. 
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Mr.  Clark.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  so.  I  have  heard  no  complaint. 
Have  any  members  of  the  committee  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Clark  f 

Mr.  Clark.  These  goods  are  doubtless  used  mostly  in  the  textile 
trade,  and  although  I  come  from  a  textile  center  and  am  somewhat 
in  touch  with  textile  manufacturers,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  con- 
cerning the  indigo  products. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  use  of  indigo  is  falling  off,  is  it  not,  and  aniline 
colors  are  being  used  to  a  greater  extent,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Clark,  rossiblv.    I  am  not  able  to  speak  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Colonel  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  gives  him  the  privilege  of  filing  a  fuller  state- 
ment if  you  would  like  it? 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  before  the  4th  of  December.  Is  there 
any  person  present  who  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  chemical  schedule? 
If  there  is  no  one  else  who  desires  to  be  heard,  the  hearing  will  be 
closed  and  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  9.30  to-morrow 
morning. 

(At  3.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  November  12, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  CJommitteb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday^  November  12^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chaibman.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  hb  on  Schedule  H — 
spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages. 
We  will  hear  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBANGIS  E.  HAMILTON,  32  BKOABWAY, 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, and  the  interests  you  represent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  32  Broadway,  New  York, 
attorney  at  law.  I  represent  the  interests  that  I  send  to  the  clerk,  but 
will  say  that  they  are  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  B.  Martin, 
Hartman  &  Goldsmith,  Julius  Wile,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  others  whom 
I  do  not  at  the  moment  remember,  all  interested  in  Schedule  H. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  received  this  morning  a  line  from  the  president 
of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting the  principal  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  in  this  country, 
which  reads  as  follows  (reads) : 

The  Wine  and  Spikit  Tradebs*  Society  of  the  United  States, 

78  Bboao  Street, 
yeiD  York,  November  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sib:  The  members  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders*  Society  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  principal  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  in  this  country, 
request  that  the  hearing  appointed  by  your  honorable  committee  for  the  12tii 
instant,  to  give  this  trade  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  regarding  the  re- 
consideration of  the  tariff  rates,  be  postponed  until  at  least  the  26th  instant,  in 
order  that  they  may  ascertain  and  present  in  concise  and  tabulated  form  the 
Tlews  of  the  firms  importing  wines  and  spirits  into  this  country. 
Trusting  that  you  will  grant  our  request,  we  are, 
Respectfully, 

AiAZ.  D.  Shaw, 
President  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  recommendation  to  make,  and  I  presume  to  say  that  the 
committee  will  not  consent  to  any  application  of  the  sort,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  already  outlined  your  time,  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Traders'  Society  to  be  heard  at  any  future  day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  day  do  they  fix? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  November  26. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  That  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  schedule  for  the  whole  hearings,  and 
we  can  not  postpone  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  fully  understand  the  position  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Any  person  who  can  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
time  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  file  a  brief  before  the  4th  of 
December,  but  we  can  not  interrupt  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think,  if  the  committee  please,  that  that  is  very 
proper.  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  attempt  to  change  the 
programme  as  you  now  have  it  arranged. 

I  will  briefly  submit  to  the  committee  the  suggestions  that  are  pre- 
sented by  my  clients  on  the  question  of  any  revision : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Wine  and 
Spirit  Traders*  Society  of  the  United  States,  herewith  submit  to  your  honor- 
able body  the  following  recommendations. 

I  will  file  them  or  I  will  read  them  if  the  committee  prefers.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  read  them,  and  then  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions to  be  asked 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Very  well. 
'  Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  general  trend  of  the  argument,  to  cut 
down  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  little,  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  learn  the  trend  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

Fir^t.  That  the  duty  on  still  wines  from  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  all  other  reciprocal  countries  remain  at  the  same  rate  of  35  cents  per 
gallon  and  $1.25  per  case  as  now  In  force. 

Second.  That  the  duty  of  $6  per  case  on  champagnes  and  all  other  sparkling 
wines  from  the  above-mentioned  countries  remain  as  they  are. 

Third.  A  reduction  on  wiues  and  spirits,  manufactured  or  distilled  in  Great 
Brita  n  and  colonies,  to  conform  to  the  rate  levied  on  wine  and  spirits  from 
countries  enjoying  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  viz,  $6  per  case  on  cham- 
imgne  and  other  sparkling  wines,  $1.25  per  case  on  still  wines,  35  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  still  wines,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
wine  or  spirits  that  are  to  enjoy  this  rate  of  duty  shall  be  manufactured  or  die- 
tilled  in  Great  Britain  and  colonies  only ;  otherwise  the  present  existing  rate  of 
duty  of  $S  per  case  on  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines,  50  cents  per  gallon 
on  still  wines,  $1.60  per  case  on  still  wines,  $2.25  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits  l^e 
levied. 

Fourth.  That  the  same  allowance  for  leaknge  or  evaporation  be  granted  to 
foreign  spirits  as  is  granted  to  domestic  spirits  In  bond  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Internal -revenue  law,  and  that  the  bonded  period  should  be  extended 
for  foreign  spirits  from  three  to  eight  years,  as  provided  at  present  for  domestic 
spirits. 

Fifth.  Privilege  of  paying  duty,  only  on  still  wines  imported  in  bulk,  on  actual 
quantity  shown  on  gauge  at  time  entry  is  made  for  consumption. 

That  is  a  very  short  proposition,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one.     (Heads :) 

Sixth.  An  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  breakage  be  granted  on  all  foreign 
wines,  spirits,  beer,  and  ginger  ale  Imported  in  bottles  and  jugs. 

Seventh.  The  proof  gallon  should  be  basis  for  calculating  duty  on  spirits  and 
an  allowance  be  made  for  every  degree  under  proof  the  same  as  is  charged  for 
every  degree  above  proof. 

Eighth.  That  no  duty  be  levied  on  the  bottles  containing  spirits. 

Ninth.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  samples  of  sparkling  and  still  wines, 
spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  all  malt  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  one  dozen  bottles 
to  be  calculated  at  the  pro  rata  duty  levied  upon  a  full  case. 
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Tenth.  A  proTlsion  of  law  permitting  the  sale  free  of  duty  to  foreign  veeselB 
trading  with  foreign  ports  of  wines,  spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  all  malt  liquors,  as 
is  now  the  case  with  such  American  vessels,  under  the  law  of  June  16,  1884. 

The  above  recommendations  are  the  tentative  ones  submitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society,  and  any  additional 
ones  that  we  may  have  will  be  presented  at  the  time  that  your  honorable  body 
appoints  to  give  our  trade  an  opportunity  of  presenting  its  further  views  with 
arguments.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  hearing  be  set  for  a  day  not 
shorter  than  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  this  brief. 
Respectfully, 

E.  G.  La  Montagne,  Chairman,  of  E,  La  Mtmiagne  Sons. 
Henry  E.  Gourd. 

AooLPH  DE  Bart,  of  Fred'k  de  Bary  d  Co. 
P.  G.  Herman  Fayen,  of  Chas.  F,  Schmidt  d  Peters. 
William  B.  Simonds,  of  F.  O,  De  Luze  d  Co. 
Attest: 

Thomas  S.  Leoser, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  same  line  is  followed  by  the  petition  from  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which,  if  I  am  not  limited  as  to  time,  I  will  read.  It 
will  take,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes  to  read  the  petition,  if  you  gentle- 
men will  permit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  New  York 
concern? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all ;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Shall  I  read  the  petition? 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  rather  long  and  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
committee,  but  I  think  it  is  really  a  matter  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  prefer  to  have  the  petition  printed  without 
reading,  of  course,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  read  the  petition  in  perhaps  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

Memorial  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  against  any 
increase  in  the  duties  on  wine  and  spirits  and  indorsing  the  reciprocity 
policy  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  representing  the  Italian- 
American  trade  averaging  to  a  yearly  value  of  about  $100,000,000,  as  well  as 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  Interests  of  a  population  of  about  400,000  Italo- 
Amerlcan  citizens  living  in  this  city  who,  by  reason  of  their  Industry  and  labor, 
are  second  to  none  as  a  factor  of  prosperity  and  as  consumers  of  both  domestic 
and  imported  produce,  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  this  hearing  to  express  Its 
▼lews  and  submit  its  recommendations  to  this  honorable  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tariff  legislation  as  related  to  Schedule  H,  on  wines  and  spirits,  now 
under  consideration. 

Prom  the  outset  this  chamber  desires  to  state  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  any 
reasonable  tariff,  but  that  it  believes  in  the  main  on  the  principle  that  such 
duties  should  prevail  as  to  balance  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  labor  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  What  this  chamber  opposes  Is  the 
enactment  of  excessive  or  prohibitive  duties  which,  while  objectionable  In  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  flscallty,  would  be  prejudicial  to  all  concerned ;  to  domestic 
production  first,  as  an  excess  of  protection  can  not  but  destroy  that  healthy 
stimulus  of  a  possible  competition  from  which  alone  can  be  expected  that 
endeavor  to  a  higher  standard  of  Industry  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dustry Itself;  to  revenue,  as  the  prohibitive  nature  of  too  high  duties  would 
destroy  importations  and  the  revenue  therefrom ;  to  foreign  trade,  which  would 
be  unjustly  discriminated  against  and  thus  probably  provoke  retaliation  from 
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foreign  countries,  wblcb  is  to  be  avoided;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  tbe  con- 
sumers, who  represent  by  far  the  majority  of  the  body  politic  and  whose  Inter- 
ests are  entitled  to  as  much,  If  not  greater,  consideration  at  the  hand  of  the 
legislator  as  those  of  any  other  class,  however  influential  it  may  be. 

This  chamber,  we  may  add  incidentaUy,  is  also  opposed  to  high  duties  on 
articles  such  as  are  not  produced  in  this  country  or  can  not  be  produced  to  any 
great  extent  or  with  the  desired  characteristics  required  by  consumption, 
through  the  absence  of  certain  natural  or  economic  factors  which  can  not  be 
remedied  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  tariff. 

It  Is  from  the  tactful  compromise  of  the  Interests  represented  by  the  various 
elements  which  have  to  be  considered  In  framing  a  tariff  law  that  such 
economic  legislation  can  be  devised  as  will  be  consonant  with  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  country  and  will  give  a  maximum  of  beneficial  results  with  a 
minimum  of  dissatiecPaction. 

In  line  with  the  principles  above  stated,  we  will  consider  Schedule  H  of  the 
present  tariff  regarding  wines  and  spirits,  and  separately  the  duties  on  still 
wine  from  those  on  sparkling  wine.  The  present  rate  is  40  cents  per  gallon  on 
wines  In  casks  and  similar  packages  not  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  and  50  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing  more  than  14 
and  no  more  than  24  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  This  rate  has,  by  reci- 
procity agreements  with  certain  foreign  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc., — 

And  also  Holland  and  Switzerland,  I  believe. 

which  have  made  equivalent  tariff  concessions  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  a  reduction 
ranging  from  12.5  to  30  per  cent,  the  reciprocity  rate  being,  however,  16.7  per 
cent  higher  than  the  preceding  tariff  law,  when  the  rate  was  30  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  present  tariff  gives  a  protection  of  35  cents  per  gallon  to  the  domestic 
product.  We  consider  this  ample  protection,  being  equivalent  to  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  average  price  (36i  cents  per  gallon)  of  California  wine  sold  at 
New  York,  Its  most  Important  eastern  market.  The  protection  that  this  rate 
of  duty  gives  to  California  wine  at  Its  origin  is  even  higher  than  100  i)er  cent. 
Taking,  in  fact,  the  price  of  ordinary  red  California  wine  at  its  origin  at  20 
cents  per  gallon,  plus  6  cents  for  cooperage,  total  26  cents,  and  that  of  the 
standard  claret  of  California  at  its  origin  at  25  cents  per  gallon  plus  6  cents 
for.  cooiierage,  total  31  cents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  protection  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  red  California  wine  equals  136.6  per  cent  and  in  that  of  standard 
California  claret  equals  112.9  per  cent. 

The  California  Interests  allege  that  ''California  wine  pays  a  duty  of  7^ 
cents  per  gallon  freight  charges  to  get  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets, 
while  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  wines  by  sea  to  the  same  markets  Is  only 
about  2i  to  3  cents  per  gallon." 

Regarding  this  allegation  we  must  note  that  the  argument  of  the  California 
Interests  Is  delusive  and  their  statement  not  according  to  facts,  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  freight  charge  of  7i  cents  per  gallon  relates  only  to  ship- 
ments by  railroad,  while  one-half  of  the  California  wines  shipped  to  eastern 
markets  comes  by  sea,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  rate  Is  5^  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  4^  cents  per  gallon. 

Second.  Because,  In  stating  the  freight  on  foreign  wine,  the  California  inter- 
ests give  only  the  maritime  freight  and  not  the  inland  freight  that  such  wine 
has  to  pay  from  Its  place  of  production  to  the  shipping  port,  a  freight  which, 
on  the  average,  equals  and  often  surpasses  the  maritime  freight 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  maritime  freight  on  European  wines 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  mean  7i  cents? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  Europe  to  New  York  the  rate  is  2J  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  is  it  from  California  by  sea? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Four  and  a  half  to  5^  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Coming  across  the  continent  on  the  railroad  it  is  7^ 
cents? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  is  the  inland  rate? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  are  goin^  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
production  from  the  point  of  production  to  tne  point  of  sale,  then 
you  must  add  to  the  maritime  freight  the  inland  freight  that  is  also 
paid  from  the  point  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  had  just  reached  that  point.    (Seads :) 

Because,  In  stating  the  freight  on  foreign  wine,  the  California  interests  give 
only  the  maritime  freight  and  not  the  inland  freight  that  such  wine  has  to  pay 
from  its  place  of  production  to  the  shipping  port  which,  on  the  average,  equals 
and  often  surpasses  the  maritime  freight 

That  is  to  say,  2^  cents  or  3  cents  added  to  2^  cents  which  it  costs 
to  get  it  there  would  make  the  freight  on  the  Italian  wines  5  or 
6^  cents  landed  in  New  York,  almost  the  exact  equal  of  the  height 
on  the  California  wines  coming  by  sea. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  could  that  ble  with  those  small  countries  which 
can  not  be  very  far  from  any  port? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  charge  a  great 
deal  more  for  transportation  by  freight  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 
try. We  take  a  longer  trip  for  very  much  less  money  than  you  can 
take  a  short  trip  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  argued  on  the  rate  bill  that  the  freights  were 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  here. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  presume  that  each  interest  argues  in  its  own 
favor. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  consider  the  inland  freight  on  California 
wines? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No  ;  because  we  did  not  know  what  that  was.  It  is 
something,  of  course.    There  is  an  inland  freight  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  average  more  than  the 
freiffht  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  not  say  so  from  my,  perhaps,  desultory 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  California  freights  are 
much  higher  than  the  eastern  freights  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ILiMiLTON.  They  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt,  but  the  dis- 

•  tances  to  freight  the  wmes  in  California  are  comparatively  short.    A 

very  large  portion  of  the  California  products,  unless  times  have 

changed  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  raised  within  horseback  riding 

of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  most  of  the  wine  country  in  Europe  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not  believe  it  is  adjacent  to  the  sea 
or  navigable  water,  but  if  you  mean  from  three  to  five  hundred 
miles,  I  will  say  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  Grerman  wine 
made  on  the  Ehine? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  producing  country  in  Europe  as  large 
as  California? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Cmlif  omia  points  are  on 
the  sea  and  the  foreign  points  are  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  the  Calif  omia  towns  are  on  the  sea,  most  of  them;  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  and  the  immediately  surromiding  territory  are  not 
away  back  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  big  towns  are  on  the  seacoast,  but  they  do  not 
raise  wine  in  the  towns. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  on  the  Rhine  they  have  inland 
transportation  by  water.    Do  you  know  what  the  freight  is? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  have  that  data  at  hand,  but  we  can  submit 
an  itemized  statement  of  that  to  the  committee  later  on.    (Reads:) 

Their  Btatement  Is  therefore  Inexact,  because  incomplete,  also  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  omits  to  add  other  Items  of  expense  in  the  shipment  of  foreign 
wines  and  from  which  California  wine  is  exempt,  such  as  loading  and  unload- 
ing charges  at  the  shipping  port,  cost  of  customs  entry,  cost  of  consular  Invoice 
and  certificates,  which  items  alone,  in  the  case  of  small  shipments  prerailing 
in  the  importation  of  wines  from  foreign  countries,  are  equivalent  to  an  out- 
lay, conservatively  estimated,  of  at  least  1  cent  per  gallon.  From  actual  fact 
the  total  freight  charges,  Including  Inland  freight  in  Italy  (averaging  about 
3  cents  per  gallon),  maritime  freight  and  contingent  expenses  (4^  cents  per 
gallon  from  Genoa  to  New  York)  on  foreign  wine  shipped  from  Its  place  of 
origin  to  New  York,  amount  to  about  7i  cents,  and  equal  the  railroad  rate  on 
California  wine  to  eastern  markets. 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  that  I  am  bound  entirely  by  the 
paper  from  which  I  am  reading.  I  am  not  a  wine  importer  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  except  what  information  I  have  received 
from  my  clients.  As  to  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  me  as  to 
specific  expenses  and  charges,  I  will  see  to  it  that  full  answer  is  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  when  I  submit  a  further  brief.     (Reads:) 

Third.  Because  if  the  California  growers  have  to  pay  a  freight  charge  of  7} 
cents  to  bring  their  wine  by  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  the 
Importers  of  foreign  wine  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  freight  rate  in  bringing 
their  wine  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  other  western  markets.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  wines  is  not  limited  to  the  Atlantic  seaports,  but  they 
are  distributed  all  over  the  country.  Therefore  when  it  is  considered  that  for- 
eign wines  to  reach  New  York  have  to  pay  a  freight  equal  to  that  paid  by 
California  wines  in  reaching  the  same  market,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  an 
even  higher  freight  to  reach  the  western  markets,  it  will  be  seen  that  In  the 
matter  of  freight  the  discrimination  is  really  against  foreign  wines,  which  thus 
pay  practically  an  additional  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Suppose  we  sell  wines  in  the  Middle  West.  We  pay,  say,  two  and 
a  half  cents  to  get  it  to  New  York,  and  we  pay  2,  3,  or  4  cents  to  get 
it  to  the  Middle  West,  while  the  California  wine  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Middle  West  for  4  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  make  our  own  wines  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  sell  some  wines  out  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  very  many  wines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  foreign  wines  have  the  benefit  of  through 
rates  to  points  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  so;  doubtless. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  not  those  through  rates  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  less  rate  from  New  York  City  to  the  point  of 
consumption  than  the  domestic  wines  get? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  difference  is? 
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Mr.  £[amilton.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  know  you  are  right  in  that 
statement.     (Beads:) 

In  straightening  out  facts  regarding  imported  wines,  this  chamber  desires  to 
enter  a  most  emphatic  denial  to  the  mendacious  statement  circulated  through 
the  press  in  the  interest  of  those  claiming  higher  duties  that  "  even  under  the 
present  tariff  duty  immense  quantities  of  cheap  foreign  wines  are  shipped 
into  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  our  cheapest  wines." 

This  is  not  so,  and  this  chamber  challenges  proof  thereof.  There  is  no 
foreign  wine  sold  at  the  price  of  our  cheapest  domestic  wines,  which  would 
be  from  31^  to  36^  cents  per  gallon.  It  Is  impossible  to  lay  down  standard 
Imported  wine,  with  the  present  market  conditions  obtaining  in  Italy,  for  less 
than  70  cents  per  gallon,  actual  cost.  In  New  York.  Although  it  is  true  that 
there  are  cheap  ordinary  wines  sold  in  Italy  to-day  at  about  10  cents  per 
gallon  naked  on  the  spot,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that  wines  of  this 
grade  are  not  fit  for  shipment  and  are  not  shipped  beyond  the  seas,  because 
on  account  of  their  low  alcoholic  strength  and  other  reasons  they  could  not 
stand  transportation.  Wines  of  this  grade  do  not  absolutely  find  a  market  in 
the  United  States  and  are  fit  only  for  local  consumption  or  for  the  still. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  I  understand  that  they  get  cheaper  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  inland  points  on  foreign  wines  than  on 
domestic  wines? 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  that  by  making  the  through  rates 
from  Europe  to  the  point  of  consumption.  I  know  that  similar 
rates  are  made  on  other  imported  goods,  and  I  suspect  it  is  so  with 
wines. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (reads) : 

The  wines  Bhipi)ed  to  this  country  are  wines  of  standard  quality,  of  high  cost 
already  at  their  origin  on  account  of  the  choice  variety  of  grapes  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  of  the  cares  bestowed  upon  them  in  their  making,  nnd  of  the 
ageing  that  they  hnve  to  undergo  before  being  shipped  to  this  market;  they 
must  be  wines  capable  of  standing  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  sea  journey  and 
possessing  such  qualities  as  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  consumers  of 
imported  wine,  which  are  for  wines  of  a  higher  grade  of  quality  than  the  bulk 
of  domestic  wines.  Unless  the  wine  imported  is  of  a  decidedly  higher  grade  of 
quality  than  the  domestic,  it  would  not  be  demanded  and  it  could  not  stand  the 
disadvantage  of  the  duty. 

The  wines  which  are  shipped  from  foreign  countries  to  the  American  market 
are  the  best  grades,  which,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  that  has  affected  the  wine 
Industry  of  Italy  and  France  on  account  of  two  exceptionally  abundant  vint- 
ages, have  maintained  their  price,  and  are  altogether  a  different  class  of  pro- 
ducts from  the  common  cheap  wines  or  *'  vin  du  pays  "  that  supplies  the  every- 
day consumption  of  the  working  classes,  quotations  of  which  find  their  way, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  ordinary  staple  articles,  in  press  bulletins.  Quotations 
of  wines  of  the  grade  required  and  shipped  to  this  market  are  obtainable  only 
through  special  api)lication  to  the  shippers. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  that  will  show  how  foreign  wine  of  the  grade 
required  by  this  market  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  less  than  70 
cents,  actual  cost,  and  in  most  cases  for  not  less  than  a  higher  figure: 

Barbera,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  popular  Italian  brands  shipped  In  bulk 
to  this  market.  This  wine  is  quoted  to-day  at  its  place  of  origin,  say  Canelli, 
at  50  lire  per  hectoliter  naked,  i.  e.,  about  40  cents  per  gallon.  Add  to  this 
figure  5  cents  for  cooperage,  2  cents  for  inland  freight,  4^  cents  for  maritime 
freight  and  contingent  expenses  from  Genoa  to  New  York,  and  35  cents  for  duty, 
and  yon  will  see  that  it  costs  at  New  York  86i  cents  per  gallon,  duty  paid, 
without,  however,  the  profit  of  the  dealer. 

Let  us  take  another  example — that  of  Gragnano,  a  popular  southern  wine. 
It  costs  In  Italy  naked  on  the  spot  at  least  28  cents  per  gallon,  plus  5  cents  for 
cooperage,  2  cents  for  inland  freight,  4^  cents  for  freight  and  contingent  ex- 
penses from  Naples  to  New  York,  and  35  cents  for  duty,  which  makes  its  cost 
laid  down  in  New  York  74^  cents  per  gallon,  to  which  the  5  per  cent  profit  of 
the  wholesale  dealer  should  be  added. 

Byen  from  the  south  of  Italy,  the  section  where  prices  of  wine  are  lowest  on 
account  of  the  crisis  caused  by  overproduction  of  ordinary  wines,  no  wine  is 
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Shipped  to  the  United  States  that  costs  at  its  origin  less  than  20  cents  per 
gallon,  to  which,  when  the  high  inland  freight  charges  prevailing  in  that  sec- 
tion and  due  to  the  difficulty  of  communication  (often  as  high  as  4  and  5  cents 
per  gallon)  and  the  other  items  of  charges  as  above  specified,  are  added«  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  such  wine  at  New  York  comes  to  be  about  70  cents 
per  gallon. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  Italy  for  ordinary  wines 
locally  consumed,  and  absolutely  not  shipped  to  this  country,  have  not  affected 
the  market  prices  of  the  standard  wines  shipped  and  sold  on  this  market,  we 
quote  from  the  market  report  of  the  bulletin  of  our  chamber  the  following 
wholesale  quotations  for  some  of  the  principal  denominations  of  Italian  wines 
at  New  York:  Barbera,  from  $0.85  to  $1.05;  Chianti,  from  $1  to  $1.10;  Grag- 
nano,  from  $0.75  to  $0.90;  Cllento,  from  $0.75  to  $0.90.  (Date  of  above  stated 
quotations,  October  12,  1908.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  Is  evident  that  no  fear  need  reasonably  be  entertained 
of  the  American  markets  being  flooded  with  cheap  foreign  wines  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  which  Is  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  Far  from  such  flood- 
ing of  the  market,  the  Importation  of  Italian  wines  into  the  United  States, 
instead  of  increasing  during  the  current  calendar  year,  when  prices  were 
lowest  in  Italy,  has  decreased  about  30  per  cent,  while  it  should  have  in- 
creased if  the  facts  were  as  alleged  by  the  claimants  for  higher  duties. 

This  chamber  is  confident  that  this  committee  will  recognize  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  foreign  bulk  wines  as  ample  for  the  protection  of  American  growers, 
and  that  any  further  Increase  would  be  grossly  unfair  not  only  to  foreign 
producers,  but  also  to  the  consumers  In  this  country,  the  limit  having  been 
reached  beyond  which  the  duty  would  act  not  as  a  protective  but  as  a  pro- 
hibitive tarlflf. 

Foreign  wines  do  not  compete  with  domestic  wines,  as  too  wide  is  the 
range  of  difference  In  price  to  substantiate  any  competition.  Italian  wines  in 
this  country  supply  an  occasional  demand  from  the  Italian  element  of  our 
population,  the  very  people  who  are  the  best  consumers  of  domestic  wines,  and 
who  desire  once  in  a  while  the  wine  that  reminds  them  of  the  old  country, 
which  is  far  more  to  the  interest  of  domestic  producers  than  if  this  people  were 
to  go  back  to  Italy  for  it,  and  who  would  Justly  resent  any  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  such  commodity  by  a  prohibitive  price  consequent  upon  an  Increase  of 
duties,  for  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  class  of  consumers,  while  indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  is,  however,  not  wealthy. 

The  allegation,  made  by  some  California  Interests  at  the  trans-Mlssisslppl 
congress  held  on  October  10  at  San  Frnnclsoo,  that  *'tlie  domestic  wines  are 
outlawed  and  their  place  is  taken  by  foreign  wines  Imported  under  reciprocity 
at  a  rate  of  duty  per  alcoholic  content  which  Is  only  two-thirds  of  our  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  domestic  spirits,"  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  the  opposite 
being  in  fact  the  truth.  While  California  wine  can  be  fortified  with  spirits 
that  are  practically  exempt  from  revenue  tax,  save  a  small  charge  of  3  cents 
per  proof  gallon,  the  imiwrted  wines  in  paying  duty  pay  on  their  alcoholic  con- 
tent at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  tax  on  spirits.  Is  It  not,  therefore, 
the  foreign  product  that  pays  while  the  domestic  goes  practically  free?  And, 
if  the  standard  of  taxati<|n  for  wine  is  to  be  the  alcoholic  content  as  related  to 
the  revenue  tax  (which,  however,  can  not  be  recognized  as  a  principle  applica- 
ble to  the  taxation  of  wine),  then,  we  ask,  Why  s'lch  discrimination  against 
foreign  wines  and  in  favor  of  the  domestic  product? 

California,  as  well  as  the  other  wine-growing  districts  of  the  United  States, 
can  not  claim  not  to  have  profited  by  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  which 
has  greatly  stimulated  their  Industry  and  put  It  on  a  very  paying  basis,  as 
proven  by  the  Increase  in  the  acreage  of  vineyards  In  California  and  elsewhere 
and  the  satisfactory  prices  paid  nowadays  fur  California  wines  and  eastern 
grapes.  WUth  such  natural  advantages  as  California  possesses  over  foreign 
countries  In  vine  growing,  on  account  of  the  higher  productiveness  of  its  virgin 
soil,  giving  easily  without  fertilization  5  and  more  tons  to  the  acre  (an  average 
far  above  that  of  the  old  countries,  where  land  is  exhausted  and  requires  ex- 
pensive fertilization  to  make  it  responsive)  ;  on  account  of  the  practical  free- 
dom from  vine  pests,  which  in  the  old  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe  have 
to  be  strenuously  combated  at  great  cost  in  order  to  secure  a  crop;  on  account 
of  freedom  from  heavy  land  taxes,  advantages  these  which  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  labor,  also  offset  by  the  greater  application  of  machinery  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  lal>or  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe  by  reason  of  emi- 
gration, the  protection  of  100  per  cent  that  Is  given  to  the  California  and  other 
domestic  product  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  reasonably  ample  without  any 
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further  Increase,  wblch  would  be  fraught  with  the  danger  of  stimulating  those 
combinations  called  monopolies  or  trusts  that  are  not  to  the  interest  of 
consumers. 

An  Industry  such  as  the  wine  Industry  of  this  country,  that  In  the  compara- 
tively brief  space  of  a  half  century  has  attained  an  area  of  350,000  acres  of 
vineyard  and  represents  $100,000,000  of  invested  capital,  is  no  longer  an  Infant 
but  an  adult  and  prosperous  industry,  which  needs  no  further  increase  of  pro- 
tection, as  that  already  enjoyed  has  proven  so  beneficial  to  it. 

The  domestic  wine  interests  enjoy  already  more  protection  than  is  really  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  their  industry,  which  must  be  sought  In  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  thus  in  their 
ability  to  obtain  higher  prices  and  not  in  a  prohibitive  tariff.  The  abuse  that 
they  make  for  some  of  their  wines  of  denominations  and  style  of  packages 
which  are  the  traditional  property  of  reputed  foreign  districts,  thus  faring 
under  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  names  and  not  under  their  own 
flag,  shows  what  is  to  be  expected  from  high  protection,  and  furnishes  the  rea- 
son of  their  anxiety  to  obtain  higher  duties  against  foreign  wines,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  American  market  the  genuine  products. 

Foreign  wines  are  needed  in  this  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
demand,  especially  when  the  home  production,  through  poor  or  scarce  vintages, 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  supply  of  foreign  wines,  made 
possible  by  a  not  unreasonable  tariff  as  the  present,  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
consumers  of  wine  driving  to  other  beverages,  which  has  a  high  social  signifi- 
cance, as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  consumption  of  light  wines  with  meals 
Is  promotive  of  temperance)  and  the  best  means  to  fight  the  evil  of  drunkenness 
BO  common  with  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  a  different  nature. 
Such  safeguard  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  increased. 

This  chamber  believes  that  the  reciprocity  clause  was  one  of  the  wisest 
measures  framed  in  the  present  tariff  law,  inasmuch  as  by  maintaining  an 
ample  measure  of  protection  to  home  industries  it  gave  the  United  States  the 
means  whereby  to  extend  its  commerce  abroad.  If  a  balance  were  made  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  this  country  through  the  enactment  of  such  measure  in 
comparison  with  those  derived  by  foreign  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  it  would  be  found  that  the  United  States  have  had  by 
far  the  better  part  of  the  deal.  That  reciprocity  clause  stands  as  evidence  of  the 
farsighted  economic  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  the 
prosperity  shown  by  the  very  industries  interested  shows  that  It  did  not  harm 
them  in  the  least,  while  it  has  helped  greatly  the  development  of  American 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  claim  of  the  domestic  makers  of  sparkling  wine  that  the  reduction  from 
$8  to  $6  of  the  duty  on  champagne  is  prejudicial  to  their  Industry  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  paid  for  grapes,  as  much  as  $80  per  ton  Is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
aggerated, because  prices  as  high,  if  not  higher,  arc  paid  for  champagne  grapes 
abroad,  especially  this  year  that  the  crop  of  such  grapes  has  been  scarce.  The 
difference  in  price  between  foreign  clianipagne  (selling  around  $30  per  case)  and 
domestic  sparkling  wine  (selling  about  $12)  Is  so  wide  that  It  appears  at  first 
Bight  how  a  reduction  of  $2  in  the  selling  price  of  foreign  champagne,  made 
possible  by  the  reciprocity  treaties,  is  immaterial  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  as  different  is  the  position  that  thQse 
two  classes  of  sparkling  wine  hold  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. They  are  catered,  respectively,  to  a  different  class  of  consumers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  difference  in  prices. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  sparkling  Jiacrima  Cbrlsti,  an  Italian  wine,  which 
sells  at  $18  a  case,  it  would  not  be  the  reduction  in  price  of  $2  per*  case,  if 
a  reciprocity  agreement  were  entered  into  with  Italy,  that  could  prejudice  the 
market  of  American  sparkling  wine  selling  at  $12  per  case. 

The  conventional  duty  of  $6  on  French  and  German  sparkling  wines  is  none 
too  low,  as  it  gives  a  protection  of  120  per  cent  to  the  American  product,  which 
on  the  basis  of  grapes  costing  $80  a  ton  and  even  allowing  100  per  cent  as  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  making  all  allowance  for  breakage  and  Interest  on  the 
invested  capital,  cost  to  produce  about  $5  a  case. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  California  white  wines  sold  to  the  eastern 
makers  of  sparkling  wine  at  about  40  cents  per  gallon  are  utilize<l  in  the  cuvte 
of  domestic  sparkling  wines,  which  factor  counterbalances  the  present  rather 
high  cost  of  the  eastern  champagne  grapes. 

The  high  duty  of  $8  per  dozen  that  has  still  to  be  paid  on  Italian  sparkling 
wines  practically  shuts  them  out  from  the  market  of  the  T'nited  States. 
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I  feel  that  that  point  is  one  that  the  committee  might  give  serious 
attention  to.  The  reciprocity  treaties  that  have  been  made  extending 
the  privilege  to  French  and  German  champagnes  have  not  in  the  case 
of  Italy  been  extended  to  sparkling  wines.  Just  why  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  it  does  seem  a  clear  injustice.  No  possible  injury 
could  be  done  to  the  American  trade  by  the  extension  of  the  privilege 
to  the  sparkling  wines  of  Italy  as  it  has  been  extended  to  the  sparkling 
wines  of  these  other  countries.    (Reads :) 

No  sparkling  wine  having  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  Italian  Moscato, 
Nebbiolo,  etc.,  are  produced,  nor  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
technical  reasons  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  here.  These  sparkling 
wines  are  not  exactly  what  would  be  called  a  luxury,  as  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  moderate,  and  for  that  they  would  come  within  the  reach  of  consumers 
in  fair  circumstances.  At  present,  however,  their  importation  is  killed  by  the 
high  duty  of  $S,  which  amounts  in  the  case  of  these  wines  to  an  increase  over 
the  original  cost  of  at  lenst  150  per  cent.  No  benefit  derives  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  the  impossibility  to  import  these  tyi^es  of  sparkling  wine  which 
can  not,  as  stated,  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  while  a  considerable  loss 
derives  to  the  revenue  and  consumers  are  unreasonably  deprived  of  a  commodity 
tiiat  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  simply  through  excessive  fiscallty. 

This  chamber,  among  the  other  recommendations  submitted,  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  an  unjust  feature  of  the  present  tariff  law 
regarding  the  mode  of  collecting  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  viz,  the  proviso 
contained  in  paragraph  296,  running  as  follows:  "And  provided  further.  That 
there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or 
damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordlalp,  or  distilled  spirits." 

The  committee  will  know  that  this  is  the  same  proposition  that 
the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  referred  to.  They  all  refer  to 
this  paragraph  296  and  to  the  sentence  therein  contained,  which  limits 
or  forbids  any  constructive  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  dam- 
age on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits.     (Reads:) 

This  proviso  has  been  the  cnuse  of  numberless  and  vexatious  controversies 
between  importers  and  the  col  lectors  of  duties  at  the  various  ports  regarding 
the  payment  of  duty  on  merchandiFe  actually  not  received  by  the  imiwrters 
through  leakage,  loss,  or  damage  of  other  kind.  The  strictness  with  which  it  has 
been  enforced  hns  proven  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  importers  and 
consumers,  who  have  been  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  merchandise  not  received 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  have  thus  been  subjected  to  a  gross  injustice. 
It  should  therefore  be  abolished,  or  at  least  modified  according  to  justice,  or, 
better  still,  substituted  by  a  proviso  that  "  the  duties  on  wines  or  spirits  In 
bulk  shall  be  collected  on  the  amount  of  merchandise  actually  received  and 
gauged  by  the  United  States  customs  oflicers." 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  anyway,  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  levy  a  duty  on  something  that  does  not  come  into 
the  country.  If  you  Ibrought  over  here  a  barrel  marked  "  Gin,"  and 
it  was  empty,  except  for  the  law  I  question  whether  any  gentleman 
on  the  committee  would  believe  there  should  be  charged  a  duty  on 
the  empty  barrel,  but  that  is  what  is  done.     (Eeads:) 

From  the  foregoing  this  chamber  trusts  to  have  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  committee  that  any  increase  of  the  already  high  rates  of  duty  at 
present  obtaining  on  wines  and  spirits  would  be  unwise  and  unwarrantable,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  consumers,  which  must  not  be  left 
entirely  at  the  control  of  domestic  producers,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
reasonable  protection  to  the  American  wine  industry,  which  has  prospered  and 
is  pros|)erlng  under  the  present  r{^glnie.  We  indorse  fully  the  reciprocity  rates 
and  policy  followed  by  this  country,  and  hope  for  their  continuance  In  the 
future 'within  a  still  wider  scope,  so  as  to  include  other  articles  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  are  yet  produced  in  insufficient  quantity  or 
quality  for  the  requirements  of  its  consumers,  especially  when  considering  their 
cosmopolitan  character. 
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Our  conclusion,  tlierefore,  Is  that  the  present  conventional  rates  of  duty  on 
wines  and  spirits  be  maintained  unaltered.  If  It  be  not  possible  to  reduce  them 
In  the  Interest  of  consumers,  and  our  recommendation  in  the  matter  of  tariff 
legislation  may  be  summed  up  in  this  motto :  **  Let  well  enough  alone." 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce  In  New  York  r 

E.  Mabiani,  Vice-PreHdetU, 

IL  Pbbibba,  Wime  Committee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  this  question  at  all  from  the 
revenue  standpoint? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  in  these  papers;  no,  sir. 

The  Chai&man.  Wine  is  a  pretty  good  revenue  producer  and  has 
been  considered  verv  profitable  from  the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  quite  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  schedule  is  a  very  good  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  reason  we  indorse  the  present  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  some  modification  which  amounts  to  a 
substantial  reduction  f 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Only  on  a  few  specified  wines,  but  we  do  believe, 
if  you  see  fit  to  raise  the  general  rate  of  duty,  that  you  will  kill  the 
goose,  or  that  you  will  limit  very  decidedly  her  laying  capacity.  I 
think  3^ou  are  getting  more  money  at  the  present  time  than  if  the  rate 
was  raised.  In  submitting  a  brief,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  give 
the  data  on  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  Of  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  get  that,  as  I  am  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  custom-house. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  the  amount  of  imports  in  1895 
or  1896,  before  the  enactment  of  this  law,  compared  with  the  domestic 

£  reduction,  and  also  the  imports  in  1907,  when  things  were  normal 
ef ore  the  panic,  compared  with  the  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  and  I 
will  see  that  the  data  is  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  state  what  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  wine  business? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Absolutely  none,  except  to  drink  a  little  now  and 
then,  when  somebody  else  has  bougtit  it.  I  have  also  acted  as  lawyer 
to  the  collector  for  the  last  six  years,  and  have  tried  to  compel  a  lot 
of  people  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  from  your  experience, 
if  this  duty  was  increased  it  is  your  judgment  that  it  would  cut  oflf 
the  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  such  examination  as  I  have  made,  sir,  during 
the  past  thirty  days  since  the  matter  has  come  to  my  care  and  atten* 
tion,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
would,  alon^  the  same  line  that  every  lawyer  is  inclined  to  believe  in 
his  client's  interest,  but  I  will,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman,  submit 
to  the  committee  before  December  4  the  facts  from  which  you  can 
reach  your  own  conclusion,  which  will  be  better  than  any  I  can  offer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  real  competition — of  course  there  is 
same—but  is  there  any  real  competition  between  the  sparkling  wines 
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E reduced  in  Europe  and  those  produced  in  America?  Do  they  not 
ave  a  separate  market  that  they  sell  to? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  Congress  should  determine  to  adopt  a 
maximum  and  minimum  ratej  how  would  that  affect  this  question? 
Where  do  you  think  the  maxmium  should  be  placed  and  where  the 
minimum? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  maximum  might  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  present  tariff,  and  the  minimiun  quite  some 
lower. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  furnish  the  other  data,  will  you  please 
furnish  the  committee  with  your  views  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  committee  so  desires,  I  will.  Unless  I 
should  have  occasion,  after  further  investigation,  to  change  my  views, 
I  will  supply  that  information.  I  think  one  thing  that  Congress 
should  look  after  very  carefully  in  the  passage  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  bill  is  that  we  are  not  making  enemies  where  we  now 
have  friends,  because  with  Great  Britain  such  a  bill  would  work,  if  not 
injustice,  certainly  great  irritation,  as  she  has  nothing  to  offer  to  us 
and  therefore  could  not,  under  any  circumstance,  obtain  the  minimum 
rate.  I  believe  that  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
the  same  minimum  rates  which  are  granted  to  the  productions  of 
Holland.  For  instance,  take  Plymouth  gin,  and  you  bring  it  in  and 
pay  $2.25  a  gallon,  and  you  bring  in  Holland  gin,  which  is  manu- 
lactured  just  across  the  channel,  practically  the  same  liquor — a  man 
with  his  eyes  shut  can  not  tell  them  apart  unless  he  knows  the  par- 
ticular brand — with  the  same  alcoholic  strength,  and  they  bring  theirs 
in  for  $1.25,  because  of  the  treaty  recently  made  with  Holland.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  most  unjust  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  reci- 
procity and  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
theoretical  propriety  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  teriff  based  upon 
reciprocity.  The  question  which  I  believe  Congress  has  got  to  work 
out  for  its  own  salvation  and  the  benefit  of  the  country  is  whether 
such  a  tariff  can  be  made  without  doing  greater  injury  than  ^od. 
Theoretically  free  trade  is  all  right ;  practically  I  do  not  believe  m  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tariffs  of  France  and  Germany  and  all  the  other  nations 
except  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose  that  is  a  proper  question,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  say,  as  I  have  said  to  the  court  once  or  twice,  "  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  up  to  the  committee." 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  is 
that  it  would  work  out  the  very  thing  you  contend  for,  putting  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  plane  with  the  otner  countries  which  have  given 
us  the  benefit  of  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  with  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  represent  what  might  be  called  the  wholesalers 
or  jobbers  in  the  wine  trade? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  importers  and  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  not  the  producers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  I  represent  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   They  represent  the  producers  and  importers. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  do  not  represent  any  domestic  producers? 
Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  plan  of  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  wine  producers  as  to  uniformity 
of  price? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  had  put  to  me  be- 
fore, and  I  absolutely  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
such  effort? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Nothing  of  that  sort  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge in  any  way. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  One  or  two  expressions  used  in  the  memorial  seem  to 
me  to  need  some  elucidation.    They  speak  of  prohibitive  rates.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  in  such  an  article  as  wine  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  taste  and  that  there  are  no  present  rates  that 
could  be  called  prohibitive.    In  other  words,  is  there  any  domestic 
wine  that  has  an  absolute  replica  in  a  foreign  wine? 
Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste? 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  it  suits  the  consumer's  individual  taste  and 
he  wants  it,  he  buys  it? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Boutell.  They  speak  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  The 
rate  on  wines  is  35  cents  a  gallon,  about  9  cents  a  full  (luart,  but  you 
pick  up  the  bills  of  fare,  the  wine  lists,  and  there  certainly  is  a  much 
greater  difference  in  the  cost  than  9  cents  a  bottle  between  what  seems 
to  be  domestic  and  foreign  wines. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct.  That  is  so,  if  you 
speak  of  the  New  Astor  Hotel  and  the  Holland  House  and  a  few  other 
places  where  a  man  can  squander  his  money,  but  if  you  go  to  the  im- 
porters, a  man  who  imports  his  wines  in  the  wood,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  does  not  exist  such  a  difference  between  the  American 
and  foreign  wines. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  must  be  at  a  very  limited  number  of  places. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  argument 
upon  the  selling  price  to  the  individual  consumer  at  a  restaurant 
table,  because  there  the  proprietor  will  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  get 
every  time,  but  if  you  buy  a  wine  from  an  importer  or  from  a  whole- 
saler, there  is  the  place  to  compare  the  two  costs. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any 
solid  foundation  in  this  case,  as  m  many  others,  for  these  changes 
based  upon  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  JN  ow,  take  the  case  of  spark- 
ling wines  at  $8  a  case.  That  is  a  difference  of  66  cents  a  full  quart. 
Everyone  knows,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  best  domestic  champamie  and  the  foreign  champagne  to 
the  consumer  is  $2  a  quart  instead  of  66  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  very  true.  The  foreign  champagne  costs 
a  great  deal  more  to  produce  than  the  American  champagne;  the 
cost  of  the  product  is  two  or  three  times  greater.  If  you  are  refer- 
ring to  still  wines,  then  I  agree  with  you  mat  the  consumer  does  not 
get  the  benefit,  but  it  is  not  only  in  wines.  If  you  increase  the  tariff 
me  consumer  pays  it,  and  every  time  you  reduce  it  some  other  person 
gets  ibe  benefit.    You  can  not  change  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  refer  to — French  chamoagne? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  sold  at  $3.50  and  ^  a  bottle. 
Its  original  production  costs  much  more  than  the  American  cham- 
pajgne,  out  in  the  case  of  the  still  wines  I  do  not  think  there  does 
exist  such  a  difference  in  the  original  cost  of  production. 

The  Chaibhak.  Have  you  figures  covering  that  or  do  you  speak 
offhand? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  speaking  offhand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Boutell  was  asking  you  about  full  quarts.  There 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  full  quart  Dottle  in  the  United  States  out- 
side of  Texas;  at  least  Doctor  Wiley  says  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  what  I  say,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  spoke  about  the  taste  of  the  consumers  of  wine. 
There  is  not  one  out  of  10,000  who  can  tell  one  wine  from  another. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir ;  unless  he  looks  at  the  label. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  not  tell  bv  tasting  the  wine? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  he  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  file  your  brief,  I  wish  you  would  go  into  the 
question  of  freight  rates.  It  seems  to  me,  just  on  the  first  blush,  that 
you  have  the  matter  wrong. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  try  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  here. 

I  beg  the  committee  to  believe  that,  while  I  did  not  prepare  this 
paper  myself,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  it,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  offer  verbally  or  in  writing  any 
statements  that  I  do  not  positively  believe  are  statements  of  fact,  and 
I  propose,  in  the  subsequent  brief  which  I  shall  file,  to  determine 
these  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  the  committee  wants  is  accurate  information. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

ohanoes  desirable  in  tariff  bill. 
Schedule  U, 

Paragraph  296:  Eliminate  text  reading:  ''And  provided  further.  That  there 
shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on 
wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits."  This  phraseology  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  department  and  by  the  courts  to  forbid  any  allowance  to  be  made 
for  leakage  or  wantage  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  even  though  it  may  have  oc* 
curred  while  goods  were  in  transit.  As  a  result  of  this  construction  of  the  law, 
an  allowance  of  2i  per  cent  only  of  the  capacity  of  a  cask  or  of  the  Invoiced  con- 
tents is  made  for  "  normal "  outage,  by  which  is  meant  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion, and  duty  is  charged  on  not  only  the  actual  quantity  contained  in  the  casks 
Upon  arrival,  but  also  upon  the  wantage  in  excess  of  2i  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
or  invoiced  contents  of  casks.  When  a  cask  arrives  entirely  empty,  no  duty  la 
charged  thereon,  as  it  is  considered  a  nonimportation,  but  if  there  be  any  of  the 
contents  therein,  duty  is  dgured  upon  the  same  basis  as  though  it  were  in 
normal  good  condition. 

If  iiossible,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  natural  evaporation  or  absorp- 
tion upon  wines  and  liquors  in  bulk  between  the  time  of  their  Importation  and 
their  withdrawal  for  duty  payment ;  and  unusual  loss  through  leakage  or  other 
causes  while  in  customs  custody  should  also  be  allowed  for.  If  this  be  imprac- 
ticable, then  a  sliding  scale  of  allowance  for  shrinkage  should  be  made  upon 
goods  while  in  customs  custody,  1.  e.,  between  the  time  of  arrival  and  the  pay- 
ment of  duty.  A  similar  allowance  is  made  for  a  period  extending  through  seven 
years  on  spirits  of  American  distillation  while  in  the  custody  of  the  internal- 
revenue  department,  and  a  similarly  graded  allowance  shonld  be  made  for 
shrinkage  on  imported  wines  and  liquors.  Upon  American  wines  there  Is  no 
provision  made  for  shrinkage,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  tax  at  any  time; 
and  their  shrinkage  or  otherwise  It  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Oovenunant 
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Par.  296.  **  Wiues,  cordials,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  including 
bitters  of  all  Iciuds,  and  bay  rum  or  bay  water  imix)rted  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
shall  be  packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  tiian  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs 
in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such  package  contained  at  least 
one  dozen  bottles  or  Jugs,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the 
bottles  or  jugs  at  the  rates  which  would  be  cluugeable  thereon  if  imported 
empty."  This  paragraph  should  be  eliminated,  as  it  compels  the  i)aynient  of 
duty  on  one  or  two  or  three  bottles  that  may  have  been  imported  as  samples 
at  the  same  rate  as  though  there  were  one  dozen  bottles. 

Par.  299.  "  Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice  or  prune  wine  and  other  fruit  juices 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  containing  no  alcohol  or  not  more  than  18 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  60  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing  more  than  18  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto,  $2.07  per  proof  gallon  on 
tbe  alcohol  contained  therein."  This  should  be  raised  to  20  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, as  fruit  juices  must  contain  very  nearly.  If  not  'quite,  18  i)er  cent  of  alcohol 
to  prevent  their  fermentation,  unless  some  preservative  is  added,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  pure-food  law.  Fruit  juices  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  are  likely  to  increase  in  alcoholic  strength  while  in 
transit,  so  that  even  though  they  may  contain  less  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol 
at  the  time  of  shipment,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  slightly  exceed  this  limit  at 
the  time  of  arrival.  If  the  other  alternative  of  shipping  at  a  lower  alcoholic 
strength  be  adopted,  the  fruit  juice  is  very  likely  t<J  ferment  in  transit,  causing 
the  casks  to  burst  or  spread  so  that  the  contents  are  partially  or  wholly  lost. 
The  limit  of  alcoholic  strength  should  therefore  be  increased  to  20  per  cent, 
which  would  make  it  entirely  siife  to  ship  fruit  juices  without  making  them 
liable  to  an  additional  duty  which  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Sec.  3.  We  ask  to  have  etiual  rates  of  duty  on  British  liquors  with  those  ol 
all  other  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PERCY  T.  MORGAN,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
ACCREDITED  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TARIFF  REVISION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OF  THE 
MANTJFACTTTRERS  AND  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, AND  OF  THE  GRAPE  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  A  MUTUAL 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  WINE  INDUSTRY. 

^fr.  MoROAx.  I  represent  the  general  coinmitteo  on  tariff  revision 
of  the  State  of  California,  which  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the 
governor  of  California,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  presenting 
questions  on  the  wine  schedule.  I  also  represent  the  Manufacturers 
and  Producers'  Association  of  California  and  thie  (Irape  (jrowere  of 
California,  and  other  organizations  formed  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  the  California  wine  industry. 

Before  I  conunence  my  general  remarks  I  want  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  California  is  a  long  way  from  the  principal  consumptive  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States.  It  is  so  far  that  when  I  received  the 
hurried  call  from  the  chairman  of  this  conmiittee  it  took  me  four  and 
a  half  days  almost,  by  the  fastest  limited  trains,  to  como  across  the 
continent,  and  the  distance  for  fi'eights,  while  the  same  in  mileage, 
is  very  much  larger  in  point  of  time.  The  period  which  it  takes  for 
freight  to  come  from  California  to  the  consumptive  markets  in  the 
East  is  very  much  greater  than  the  time  which  it  takes  to  come  from 
European  points  by  regular  liners  to  New  York.  Therefore  in  pro- 
viding for  the  consumptive  demands  of  domestic  wines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  depots  in  a  large  consuming  center  like  New  York,  and 
the  exfienses  of  distribution  therefore  are  increast^l  by  that  item. 
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Jji  presentiiig  to  you  the  details  which  I  have,  I  shall  have  to  give 
my  largely  ngures,  and  then  base  a  shoit  argumeni  upon  tEose 
^glares,  which  I  have  collated  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  becaa 
in  Washington,  and  which  I  derived  very  largely  yesterday  from 
due  departments  here. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  sliow  the  extent  of  the  vine-growing 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  state  that  the  total  acreage  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  closely  estimated  at  340,000  acres. 
Of  this  total,  about  245,000  acres,  or  over  70  per  cent,  are  in  tlie  State 
of  California.  A  part  of  this  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  raisin  and  table -grapes,  but  m  unfavorable  seasons  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  grapes  look  to  the  wineries  and  distilleries  to  save 
tliem  from  loss.  The  total  investment  in  the  vineyard  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  closely  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  Probably  it 
largely  exceeds  that,  if  the  value  of  the  land  for  other  purposes,  the 
land  on  which  the  grapes  are  grown,  is  taken  into  consideration; 
that  is,  the  increase  of  Value  due  to  the  inci'ease  of  population,  and 
therefore  its  uses  for  other  purposes. 

The  total  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  is 
upward  of  $55,000,000.  Of  this,  about  four-fifths  is  produced  in  the 
State  of  California.  Of  the  total  production,  about  10,000,000  gal- 
lons annually,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  is  sweet  wine  fortified  under  thfe  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  as  amended  August  28,  1894,  and  June  7,  1906.  The  balance, 
approximately  39,000,000  gallons,  is  what  is  known  as  dry  wines — 
Jthat  is  to  say,  wines  containing  alcohol  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
-fermentation  of  the  sugar  contents  of  the  grape. 

Under  the  original  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  para- 
^aph  296  of  section  2,  the  import  duty  on  stiU  wines,  including 
ginger  wine  or  cordial,  and  vermuth,  in  casks  or  packages  other  than 
bottles  or  jugs,  if  containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol, 
iiras  placed  at  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  if  containing  more  than  14 
jper  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  and  not  more  than  24  per  ceoxt,  the  duty 
WAS  placed  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  In  bottles  or  jugs  per  ^jase  of 
1  dozen  bottles,  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  1  quart 
«iid  moi^  than  1  pint,  $1.60  per  case;  and  any  excess  beyond  these 
^quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  was  to  be  subject  to  a  duty 
•of  5  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or 
additional  duty  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  original  paragrapn  a  distinction 
W  duty  was  made  between  dry  wines;  that  is  to  say,  wines  contain- 
ing 14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  fortified  wines;  thait 
is  to  say,  wines  in  which  distilled  spirits  have  been  added  to  the 
aatural  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  grapes, 

•Through  the  operation  of  section  3  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  the 
President  was  authorized  and  •em.powered,  on  obtaining  concessions 
£rom  other  nations  in  favor  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  the 
Uiiiiited  Sta/tes  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  i*eciprocal  and 
^eifuivaienit,  ^to  suspend  by  proclamation  tlie  imposition  and  coiUec- 
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tion  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  following  rates : 

Still  wines,  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  35  cents  per  gallon,  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart 
and  more  than  one  pint,  or  24  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than 
one  pint,  $1.25  per  case,  and  an^'  excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  In 
such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pint  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 
bottles  or  jugs. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  no  distinction  was  made  between 
dry  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  fortified 
wines  up  to  24  per  cent  containing  distilled  alcohol.  In  other  words, 
all  wines  containing  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol,  from  whateveir 
source  derived,  were  placed  upon  the  same  plane  of  import  duty. 
The  dates  at  which  reciprocal  arrangements  were  made  with  various 
countries  was  as  follows :  With  France,  June,  1898 ;  with  Portugal, 
June,  1900;  with  Italv  and  Germany,  July,  1900;  with  Spain,  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

A  comparison  of  labor  conditions,  from  data  obtained  tlirough  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  compiled  by  them  from  authorities  quoted  in 
the  volume  entitled  "Wages  in  (Commercial  Countries,  1900,"  and 
from  subsequent  data  which  the  bureau  has  been  courteous  enough  to 
furnish  from  wine-producing  countries  which  compete  with  the 
United  States,  shows  the  following : 

Coopers. — France,  from  74  cents  to  $1.54  per  day;  Germany,  from 
59  cents  to  $1.52  per  day;  Spain,  from  $1.06  to  $1.25  per  day;  Italy, 
from  24  cents  (doubtless  including  board)  to  $1.35  per  day,  without 
board;  Austria,  from  49  cents  to  60  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of 
coopers  in  California  are  fixed  by  the  union  scale  and  have  ranged 
from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Cellar  hands. — France,  24  cents  to  $1.30  per  day;  Germany,  60 
cents  to  95  cents  per  day ;  Spain,  48  cents  to  92  cents  per  day ;  Italy, 
Aot  given;  Austria,  not  given;  California,  from  $1.67  to  $3.07  per 
day. 

Vineyard  hands. — France,  43  cents  to  87  cents  per  day;  Germany, 
partial  statistics  only,  but  probably  including  board,  31  cents  to  43 
cents  per  day ;  Spain,  not  given ;  Italy,  39  cents  to  48  cents  per  dav ; 
Austria,  from  18  to  32  cents  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging.  The 
minimum  wages  prevailing  for  vineyai'd  labor  in  California  are  $1.75 
per  day,  or  if  furnished  with  board  and  lodging,  $1  per  day. 

The  cost  per  ton  for  picking  grapes  in  California  vineyards  runs 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  ton  of  grapes,  and  laborers  frequently  make 
from  $4  to  $6  per  day  during  the  grape  picking  season,  and  labor 
is  frequentl}^  scarce,  even  at  such  remuneration.  In  Europe  dvu:ing 
the  grape  picking  season  women  and  children  are  frequently  util- 
ise to  gather  the  crops  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages,  stated  on  gc^od 
authority  to  be  about  20  cents  per  day,  while  male  laborers  command 
from  43  to  87  cents  per  day. 

The  rates  of  freight  on  wine  in  casks  from  European  countries, 
to  New  York,  all  of  which  is  carried  by  regular  liners  in  foreign  bot- 
jboms,  are  approximately  as  follows:  From  Bordeaux  qt  Havre, 
Frai9K9e,  2J  oents  per  gallon ;  fi'om  Cadiz,  Spain,  8^  cents  per  gallon ; 
tnw^  Italy,  about  2  cents  per  gallon. 
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The  freight  rate  from  Europe  on  bottled  wines  is  approximately  15 
cents  per  ease  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints.  In  the  freight 
rate  on  wines  from  California  two  factors  enter — the  freight  on 
staves,  heading,  and  hoops  for  barrels,  from  the  East  to  California, 
and  the  freight  on  the  wine  filled  into  cooperage  from  California 
points  to  the  East.  The  rate  of  freight  on  staves  and  heading  West 
IS  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  on  steel  hoops  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rail  rate  on  wine  in  casks  from  California  to 
eastern  points  is  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  on  wine  in  glass 
$1  per  hundred  pounds.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  wine  goes 
by  rail  for  the  reason  that  the  water  Tines  have  had  uncertain  carry- 
ing capacity,  or  too  irregular  dates  of  sailing  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  average  cost,  therefore,  of  freight  on  wine  and  cooperage 
which  California  wines  must  sustain  aggregates  about  8f  cents  per 
gallon,  and  wines  in  glass  about  54  cents  per  case.  Thus  the  disad- 
vantage in  freight  conditions,  which  militates  to  reduce  the  tariflF 
protection,  averages  over  (>  cents  per  gallon  of  wine  in  casks  and  39 
cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts  in  glass. 

In  Belgium  the  cost  of  quart  bottles  is  approximately  30  cents  [wr 
dozen,  while  the  import  duty  on  cpiarts  into  the  United  States  is 
approximately  13 i  cents  per  dozen,  and  about  the  same  on  pints  per 
dozen;  the  specific  duty  on  glass  bottles  into  the  United  States  being 
1  cent  per  pound  on  bottles  holding  more  than  a  pint  and  1 J  cents 
per  pound  on.  bottles  holding  a  pint.  Under  the  reciprocity  tariff 
these  bottles  when  filled  with  wine  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  which 
therefore  either  tends  to  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  wines  tliemselves 
of  approximaely  13i  cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  2G  cents 
per  case  of  two  dozen  pints,  or  else  militates  to  increase  the  cost  of 
bottling  wines  to  the  domestic  producer,  who  is  allowed  no  rebate  on 
the  duty  he  is  compelled  to  pay  on  imported  bottles  and  corks,  or 
on  the  increased  cost  of  labor  on  bottles  made  in  the  United  States, 
the  cost  of  the  bottles  and  corks  in  the  United  States  being  about  60 
c(»nts  per  dozen. 

Thus,  in  the  ultimate,  wines  imported  in  bottles,  and  presumably 
of  the  higher  ^'ades,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  wines  imported 
in  casks;  this  nitention  of  the  lawmakers  being  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  dutv  on  any  quantity  of  wine  in  excess  of  1  quart  con- 
tained in  a  bottle  is  assessed  at  4  cents  per  pint,  or  32  cents  per 
gallon,  instead  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  as  in  the  case  of  wnnes  in  bulk. 

Into  the  putting  up  of  bottled  wines  the  labor  question  also  very 
largely  entei-s.  It  is  very  much  more  expensive  to  fill  wines  into  a 
small  container  like  a  quart  or  a  pint  bottle  and  to  supply  a  separate 
corik  for  each  bottle  than  to  fill  wnne  into  a  50  or  GO  gallon  cask. 
The  cost  of  cellar  labor  in  the  United  States  being  about  double 
what  it  is  in  Europe,  it  tends  to  accentuate  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  bottler  of  domestic  whines  labors.  The  bottler  of  domestic 
wines  must  also  i)ay  duty  upon  the  corks,  while  in  imported  wines 
these  enter  free  of  iuty. 

Imported  wines  and  vermuth  containing  as  high  a  degree  of  alcohol 
as  24  per  cent,  or  in  revenue  parlance  48°  proof,  are  admitted  into 
the  United  States  under  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon.  These  wines 
aiv,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Department,  per- 
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initted  to  he  used  by  rectifiers  and  in  the  making  up  of  medicinal 
pi'eparations.  Sucli  use,  however,  of  domestic  wines,  fortified  under 
the  sweet-wine  law,  is  prohibited  either  by  law  or  by  regulation  of 
the  Internal  Bevenue  I^epartment.  There  is  no  limit,  up  to  24  per 
cent,  to  which  imported  wines  may  not  l)e  fortified  with  distilled 
spirits,  nor  any  rule  as  to  the  percentage  of  naturally  fermented 
alcohol  to  Ik*  contained  in  them ;  neither  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
the  fortifying  with  distilled  spirits  of  foreign  wines  from  which  all 
the  sugar  has  been  fermented  out ;  in  other  words,  dry  wines. 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  reply  which  I  received,  because  that  statement  may  be  con- 
tested.   The  telegraui  which  I  sent  was  as  follows: 

NOVKMBKH    0,    190S. 

I>r.  H.  W.  Wiley, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  I).  T.; 
I  shall  arrive  We<lnesday  to  attend  meeting  of  WayH  and  Means  Committee 
on  tariff,  wine  8c»liedule,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  kindly 
mall  me  to  New  Wlllard  Hotel  a  statement  regarding  what  rules  or  limits,  If 
any,  are  prescribed  under  the  food  laws  regarding  percentage  of  distilled  spirits 
and  natural  or  added  sweetening  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  still 
wines  and  vermuth,  containing  up  to  24  per  cent  alcohol,  imported  from  abroad 
under  reciprocity  treaties  at  35  cents  per  gallon.  See  section  3  In  connection 
with  paragraph  290  of  section  2  of  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

Doctor  Wiley  was  away  when  that  telefj:ram  arrived,  but  it  was 
answered  by  Do(?tor  Dunlap,  the  acting  chairman,  as  follows: 

T'MTrn  States  Department  of  AGRicrLTCRE, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 
Washington.  D.  (\,  yovemhn-  10,  1i)0fi. 
Mr.  Percy  T.  Moucan. 

The  yeir  WiUant,  Washington,  />.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  teleirrain  of  November  9,  but  regret  to  have  to  inform 
you  that  the  department  has  f(»rmulated  no  standards  or  limits  regarding  the 
Iiercentage  of  distilled  spirits  and  natural  or  added  sweetening  materials  which 
may  enter  into  the  comiH^nsatlon  of  still  wines  and  vermuth  containing  up  to  24 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Res|)ectfully,  F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Acting  Chairman, 

In  the  case  of  domestic  wines  the  fortification  is  under  strict  reo^ula- 
tions,  which  prohibit  the  adding  of  other  than  crrape  spirits.  The 
wine  to  be  fortified  must  contain  not  less  than  4  per  c^nt  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  amount  of  wine  spirit  to  he  added  must  not  exceed 
14  per  cent  of  the  volume,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Dry  and 
fortified  wines  of  foreign  origin  .may  be  blended  together,  biJt  this, 
in  the  case  of  similar  domestic  wines,  is  prohibited  by  regulations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
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Since  the  reciprocity  tariffs  have  been  put  into  effect  the  importa- 
tion of  wines  has  immensely  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table: 

Importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  pear  ending  Drvembcr  M. 


champagnes 

Bordeaux  and  Bar- 

fi:andy 

Oette  wines 

Rhine  and  Moselle... 

Sherry — 

Spanish  wd. 

Port 

Madeira 

Italian  wines 

Branay 

l^oliand  gin 

British  gin 

St.  Croix  mm 

Jamaica  mm 

Scoccn     and    Irish 

Whiskies 

Obrdials 

Oalff ornla  wines 

(by  sea) 

California  brandies 

(by  sea) 


1901. 


Gallons. 


2.')8,420 

25,850 

385,280 

476,251 

54.896 

67,727 

4,827 

87,766 

85,354 

38.461 

41,756 

18,874 

21,287 

60.399 


3.389.845 


Gases. 


228.679 
85,740 


59,618 


Gallons. 


63.4^  I 
36,275 
10,828 
51,999 


100,045  I 
57.250 


239,700 
57.080 

428.800 

486,459 

49,506 

74,583 

4,436 

348,480 
73.739 
88,733 
49.321 
7,933 
36,679 

34,274  I 


3,407.446  I 


Cases. 

263.280 

96.757 

"63^617' 


70,406 
43,993 
14,712 
66,649 


116,706 
84.206 


5,360  ' 


1908. 


Gallons. 


229,860 
27.846 

498,680 

589,377 
39,148 
86,a'»5 
2,926 

623,840 
88,808 
46,466 
40,695 
8,271 
22,023 


66,648     118.136 
I    80,439 

3,431,390   

3,600 


1904. 


Gallons. 


93,806  ; 
48,442  I 
16,282  , 
62.792 


207,620 
34,862 

606,880 

510,887 
57,674 
97,240 
4.S84 

454,400 
88.731 
83,465 
39,636 
8,651 
20.886 

6Z,1?« 


Cases. 


304.668 

98,287 

"'84^614 


103,680 
51,979 
16.096 
74,647 


132,eSB 
90,601 


8,641,700 
2,465 


Gallons. 


Champagnes _ .' _ 

Bordeaux  and  Burgundy _._  |  231. &40 

Oette  wines ;  36,650 

Rhine  and  Moseue 588.640 

Shwry I  547.ira 

Spanish  red.— i '  02,648 

Port 106,692 

Madeira _ 7,(M2 

Italian  wines «r>4,780 

Branay __ 76.908 

Holland  gin .1  m,mi 

Brltisn  gin m,'M> 

St.  Croix  mm 7,814 

Jamaica  rum 24,762 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies _.  .'iO,.>40 

Cordials.- _ _._ - 

California  wine»  (by  sea) _.'  2.84:i,.V)0 

California  brandlcM  (by  sea) !  1,830 


Oases. 


287,914 

84,085 

50 

77,924 

4,089 

"'3^767' 
83 

130,605 
56.832 
18,076 
91,740 

677" 

127,900 
112,981 


1906. 


1907. 


Gallons. 


212.000 
37,030 

693,520 

.550.660 
50,541 

112,957 
7,900 

931,300 
84,492 
28,847 
37,126 
6,692 
28,063 
60,632 


1.887,900 
840 


Cases.       Gallons. 


276,528 
86,206 


6,977 


3,105 

261 

99.623 

78,190 

18.280 

106,641 

25 

731 

136,546 

141,825 


254.660 

39,836 

593,440 

667,797 

144,127 

116,407 

6,776 

1.268,040 

96,164 

27,961 

31,087 

10,835 

30,014  - 

53,802  I 

"i;fi68^706"| 

360  ' 


Cases. 


262,628 
90,666 


83.567 
9,101 


4.000 

242 

144,7W 

96,115 

18,847  . 

118.360 

71 

1,502 

130,854 

184.700 


That  information  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Morgan,  has  that  reduced  the  sales  of  domestic 
wine  below  what  they  were  in  1897? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  25  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely  reduced  the  quantity  sold? 

Mr-  Morgan.  The  figures.  Mr.  Clark,  are  these:  The  high  point 
of  California  wine  was  8,374,000  gallons,  and  last  fall  it  had  fallen  to 
6,324,000  gallons,  or  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  after  the  panic  or  before  it  i 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  panic  only  occurred  on  October  23,  1907,  and  at 
that  time  the  practical  shippnig  and  selling  seas(m  was  over.     The 
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orders  were  all  in  by  that  time.     You  will  understand  October  29  ia^ 
toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  effect  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Morgax.  It  was  a  ■falling  off  to  6,324,600,  or  approximately 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  confine  that  to  California.  There  is  a  big  slice 
of  country  outside  of  California,  you  know.  What  is  the  total 
amount  ox  consumption  of  American  wine  that  has  fallen  off  mfier 
the  negotiation  of  these  reciprocity  treaties? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Clark,  that  is  an  impossible  question  for  me  to 
answer,  for  the  reason  that  I  can  only  state  parts  upon  which  the 
statistics  are  known.  I  am  merely  taking  now  the  port  of  Jfew 
York,  not  the  total. 

Mr.  Clark,  Is  there  anybody  that  we  can  get  the  facts  out  of? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  those  facts  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  them.  I  simply  took  the  port  of 
New  York  because  that  is  the  principal  port  into  which  importations 
come,  the  principal  port  to  which  California  wines  have  always  been 
shipped.  There  is  no  other  port  which  comes  within  60  per  cent  of 
that  amount,  and  the  point  at  which  the  competition  of  imported 
wines  is  the  most  pronounced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  be  able  to 
tell  the  total  consumption  of  imported  wine  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Clark,  because  his  supervision  only 
extends  to  fortified  wines,  and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  Mr.  Morgan,  may  it 
not  be  possible  that  the  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
Italian  wines  may  be  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  Italian  immi- 
gration— to  immigrants,  all  of  them  continuing  to  use  the  Italian 
wines  ? 

Mr.  Morgan..  Oh,  that  would  not  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the? 
California  wines.    We  should  certainly  have  had  some  of  that  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  would  not  that  be  due  largely  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  Italian  population? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Boutell,  the  increase  in  the  Italian  population 
has  not  been  1,000  per  cent.  The  increase  of  Italian  wine  in  New 
York  from  1901  to  1907  was  from  87,766  gallons  in  1901  to  1,263,040 
gallons  in  1907.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  because  in  my  argu- 
ment I  have  made  this  remark :  ''The  increase  in  Italian  wines  info 
New  York  from  87,766  gallons  in  bulk  in  1901  to  1,263,040  gallons  in 
1907  is  so  remarkable  that  it  leads  to  an  examination  of  what  charac- 
ter of  wines  these  are." 

Turning  to  page  58  of  the  report  of  imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 — the  report  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor  on  "  Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States,"  the  fol- 
lowing is  developed  from  Italy:  Imports  of  still  wines  containing 
14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  658,974  gallons;  from  Italy, 
wines  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol — and  re- 
member this  is  a  point  I  desire  to  make,  that  of  the  wine  containing 
more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol,  there  was  1,736,702  gallons.  This  is 
from  a  dry-wine  country.     The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  from 
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countries  enjoying  reciprocity  treaties  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  was  as  follows : 

Wines  containing  14  per  cent  absolute  alcohol — one  moment;  I 
made  a  mistake  there,  and  I  would  like  to  go  back.  It  is  64,428  gal- 
lons against  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  and  1,736,702 
gallons  containing  more  than  14  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  an  increase  or  a  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  tremendous  decrease.  In  1906  it  was 
1,374,403  gallons,  as  against  64.428  gallons  in  1907. 

Mr.  Morgan.  One  moment,  Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  a  total  there. 
I  am  differentiating  between  wines  that  contain  less  than  14  per  cent 
alcohol  and  wines  that  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  wine  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol  brought  in  in  1906, 1,874,408  gallons,  as  against  1907, 
64,428  gallons.' 

Mr.  Morgan.  Which  shows  that  they  had  got  onto  themselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Had  got  what? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  say  it  shows  they  had  got  onto  themselves;  that  it 
was  more  profitable  to  send  over  wines  containing  more  than  14  per 
cent  alcohol  than  to  send  over  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  ^Vhat  Italian  wines  contain  less? 

Mr.  MoRfJAN.  If  thoy  are  dry  wines  they  should  contain  less  than 
14  per  cent,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  natural  fer- 
mentation of  the  grapes  which  should  form  more  than  14  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  balance  should  be  obtained  from  distilled  spirits. 
Personally  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Italian  wines.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  contain  80  or  50  per  cent  of  alcohol,  I  am 
obtaining  my  data  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  data  from  the  Government  as  they 
are  collected? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Certainly.  These  are  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr,  Clark.  Did  the  Califomian  wine  growers  make  as  much  wine 
this  year  as  they  did  in  the  years  before? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  sir ;  and  unfortunately  they  have  got  it  dammed 
back  in  California  now,  and  it  is  playing  havoc  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  ship  it  out? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Because*  we  have  no  sale  for  it.  Anvbody  who  knows 
the  wine  industry  in  California  knows  that  the  industry  is  facing  a 
crisis  such  as  it  has  not  known  in  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  l^Hiy  don't  you  ship  it  in  bulk  from  California  to 
Europe,  like  these  fellows  in  Europe  do  here? 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  point  I  do  not  want  to  answer  now,  because  I 
am  coming  to  it  later  on  in  my  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  CRUMrACKER.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  statistics  of  imports  quoted  by 
Mr.  Dalzell  had  reference  to  the  shipments  in  packages — in  casks, 
other  than  in  bottles  and  jugs. 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  am  reading  from  page  58  of  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.     It  is  as  follows : 


still  wines: 
In  casks  or  packages  other  thau  bottles  or  Jugs— 

Containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol  (gallons). 

Containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol— 

Redprodty  treaty  with  France  (gallons) 

Redprocitj  treaty  with  Germany  (gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Portugal  (gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain  (proof  gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Switzerland  (proof  gallons) 


Bate  of  duty. 


40  cents  por  gallon. 


35cent0 
85  cents 
35  cents 
35  cents 
ascents 
S3  cents 


per  gallon. - 
per  gallon... 
per  gallon., 
per  gallon. - 
per  gallon., 
per  gallon.. 


(^antity. 


50.029.10 

78,906.58 
208.774.11 
04.428.88 
7,406.98 
109.450.20 
60.00 


Now,  I  will  read  from  page  836  of  "  Imports  of  merchandise,"  years 
ending  June  30,  1903^1907: 


still  wines:  In  casks.    (Dutiable.) 


Etxrope: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Belgium - 

France -. 

Germany ^ _ 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta,  Qozo,  etc 

Netherlands 

Portugal „ -. 

Russia  in  Europe.. 

Spain. ^ — 

Switzerland— 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kinirdom 

North  America: 

Canada _ — w.; 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . 

Central    American     States— Costn  , 

Rica _ . 

Mexico _ 

West  Indies— British .._ .1. 

Cuba I 

Santo  Domingo ] 

Sooth  America:  ' 

ChOe — 

Uruguay ,. 

Asia: 

Hongkong _ 

Japan _ __ 

Turkey  in  Asia _ 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania.- il 

New  Zealand '/ 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa— South 

Oanary  Islands.. 

French  Africa _ 

Turkey  In  Africa—Egypt 

Tripoli 


OcMons.   I 

39.038 

4,701 

8,075 

418,209  I 

1,000.982 


13,756  ! 

689.626  ' 

284 

8,001  ' 

123,768  1 


Oallons. 

83,031 

6,777 

4,942  ' 

395,740 

1,011,708  , 

23 

21,010 

974,190 


OaUons.  l 
31,021 
9,035 
10, 8n 
386,335 
990,150  , 

21^483' 
1,077,594  , 


OaUoju. 
37,156  ' 
8,628 
8,970 
379,949 
960,141 
26 
23,570  , 
1,420,484  , 


Gallons. 

43,666 

8.975 

6,486 

427,767 

950,638 

83 

25,097 

1,860,227 


13,447 
138,717  ' 


351,301  I 
6,353 
133 
38.437 

2,U0I 

75 


877,414 

3,244 

200 

57,3»» 

1,307 


4.447 
128,962  ' 

'801^284'' 
4.138 
380 
52,958 

3,066 
115 


e2| 


4,783 
23 


ISO 
"8^619": 


377 


2,214  , 


o06,755 
5,632 


4,88,>  I- 
4.52,109  ' 
7.141  t 


443,271   I 
5,182 


Total... 


30 

&41 
(X) 


5,883 
185,874 

150  , 
{>28,924 
1,856  I 
550 
34,246 

0,106 
60  , 

20  ,. 
442  : 


3,821 


35 

527,400 
2,970 


8,605 

154,396 

278 

1,079.839 

1,717 

716 

36,704 

3.046 
60 


402 

6 

2.380 


120 
593,456 
14,520 


11 
"25 


183 


3,753,211        4,007,091   |    3,973.in9  ,     4,482,490         5,218,458 
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Again.  I  will  read  from  page  59  of  "  imports  of  merchandise ' 
entered  ror  consumption  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 : 


Bate  of  duty.        |  Quantity. 

1  I . 

Yermuth,  and  ginger  wine  or  ginger  cordiul: 
To  casks  or  packages  otlier  than  bottlvn  or  Jugs— 

(Duty  remitted -| 
(Sec.  15,  act  July   >  SI6.00 

•24.  1«»7.)  ) 

Containing  14  per  cent  or  lew  of  absolute  alcohol—  : 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  France  (gallons).. .j  &7  cents  per  gaUon 2,011.70 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons) _ _>  35  cents  per  gaftkm...        18,718.04 

Containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol   I  50 cents  per  gallon....  110.00 

(gallons). 

Oontnlnlng  more  than  U  per  cent  of  abMuIute  alchohol—        i 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  France  (gallonn) 35  cents  per  gallon ,         4,556.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  (gallons) I  a5  cents  per  gallon 84.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons) ._;  X>  cents  per  gallon 25,439.58 

Eieclprocity  treaty  with  Portugal  (gallons) 1  35  cents  per  gaUon....  82.50 

In  bottles  or  jugs— 

Containing  each  not  more  than  1  pint- 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (doisens) '  62|  cents  per  dozen «.25 

C7ontuinIng  eacli  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  I  ;  $1.60  per  dozen i         2,013.00 

quart  (dozens) . 

Containing  each  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  1 
quart — 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  (dozens) I  $l.(K)  per  dozen  less  '  11.00 

I      20  per  cent. 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  France  (dozens) '  |1 .25  per  dozen 08,897.92 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  (dozens).. _ J  fl.25  per  dozen ;  280.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (dozens) \  fl  ,25  i)er  dozen _.i     106,2S1.8S 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Portugal  (dozens) '  fl.25  per  dozen.. '  27.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain  (dozens) I  $1.25  per  dozen. J  297.00 

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  or  1  pint  per  bottle  (pints) 5  cents  per  pint .]  288.00 

Quantity  in  excess  of  I  quart  or  1  pint  per  bottle- 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  Fnmco  (pints) .'  4  cents  per  pint I  912.00 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (pints) 4- cents  per  pint 480.00 


Total  vermuth  and  ginger  wine,  etc. t... J 


Mr.  Dalzell.  Xow,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  each  of  those  cases  you  will 
observe  that  the  importations  in  1907  were  perhaps  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  importations  of  1906. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  that  is  correct,  because  the  wines  containing 
less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  have  been  converted  into  wines  con- 
taining more  than  14  j)er  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Jlr.  Dalzell's  question  is  true,  and  your  answer  to  it, 
iind  if  the  question  and  answer  are  taken  together,  then  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  the  total  amount  containing  below  14  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol, and  above,  too,  and  you  added  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  In  France  in  190G  there  were  376,000,000  gallons, 
and  in  1907  78,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  thousands. 

The  Chairman.  In  Oermanv  it  was  975,000,000  in  1906,  and  in 
1907  203,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzeli..  Thousands. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  thousands.  I^t  me  read  from  Italy.  There 
is  a  still  more  striking  contrast :  1,374,000  in  1906,  and  onlv  64,000  in 
1907. 

Mr.  M()R(iAN.  That  is  below  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol.  Ijet 
us  read  on  the  other  side,  above  14. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  get. 

Mr.  Crum PACKER.  Before  you  depart  from  that,  in  this  method  of 
shipment  I  notice  here  that  in  1907  in  bottles  of  a  pint  and  not  more 
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than  a  quart  the  importations  of  Italy  largely  increased,  while  they 
decreased  in  barrels  and  casks. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Increased  in  barrels  and  casks  above  14  per  cent,  but 
down  below  the  point  of  14  per  cent  you  will  find  an  enormous  de- 
crease. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  I  assume  here  it  is  bottled  goods  where  the 
large  increase  is  on  wine  containing  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Xo,  sir.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  atiy  difference  in 
duty  between  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  and  less  than  24 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  bottled  wines.  It  does  not  mention  it.  It 
leaves  it  out  altogether. 

Mr.'  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  still  wine 
produced  by  fermentation  contains  as  much  as  14  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Very  little.  Tlje  general  range,  you  will  find,  is  from 
10  to  12^  per  cent.  When  we  get  a  wine  which  produces  from  13  to 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  fermentation.  It 
must  be  made  from  a  grape  that  has  to  be  extremely  ripe,  and  I  can 
<Jemonstrate  that  to  you,  lor  the  reason  that  a  grape  that  contains  20 
per  cent  sugar  will  theoretically  produce  only  11  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
In  other  words,  the  formation  of  the  sugar  and  alcohol  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  carbonic-acid  gas  and  50  per  cent  of  alcohol — the 
result  of  the  formation  of  sugar  into  alcohol. 

Mr.  CixARK.  After  you  get  through  with  that  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions  about  California  wines.  Your  statement  here 
seems  to  imply  that  you  ship  all  your  wines  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  half  of  it  to  New  York,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stop  off  at  St.  Louis  and  other  places? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  these  temperance  movements  and  other  things 
reduced  very  materially  the  amount  of  wine  drunk  in  the  United 
j^fates,  or  not  ?    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  what  has  done  it,  but  something  has 
done  it.  It  has  either  been  on  account  of  the  money  panic,  or  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  on  account  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  all  these  things  have  been  calculated 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States,  which  would, 
in  part,  accoimt  for  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  California 
wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  there  must  have  been 
more  temperance  men  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  it  may  be  that  they  have  gotten  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  drink  wine. "  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morgan.  Then  why  did  thev  drink  Italian  wine? 

Mr.  Clark.  Perhaps  because  tney  had  got  so  poor  they  had  to 
drink  the  cheap  wine. 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  Italian  wines  are  more  expensive  than  Cali- 
fornia wines. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  perhaps  like  them  more. 
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Mr.  Morgan.  Now,  let  us  take  the  total  imiKU'tations  of  these  years. 
I  think  that  will  probably  clear  this  thing  up.  The  total  importa- 
tion of  wine,  quoting  from  page  83()  of  the  document  entitled  "  Im- 
ports of  Merchandise  into  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Lal)or,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  as  follows : 
In  1903  it  was  3,753,211.  This  is  gallons,  you  remember,  that  I  am 
talking  about.  In  1904  it  was  4,007,691  gallons.  These  are  all  years 
under  which  the  reciprocity  proposition  had  begun  to  work.  In 
1905  it  was  3,973,919  gallons;  in  1906,  4,482,499  gallons;  in  1907, 
5,213,458  gallons;  an  increase,  therefore,  between  1903  and  1907  of 
about  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  total  importations? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  analyze  that  afterwards.  I  will 
show  that  from  reciprocity  countries  and  other  countries — from 
other  countries  which  did  not  enjoy  reciprocity — ^the  importation  ap- 
pears either  to  have  practically  remained  stationary  or  to  have  fallen 
oflp.  For  instance,  we  will  take  Asia,  which  is  included  in  this. 
Japan  in  1903  imported  506,755  gallons;  in  1904,  452,109;  in  1905, 
443,271;  in  1906,  527,409;  and  in  1907,  593,456.  That  is  mei-ely  to 
indicate  that  the  total  increase  does  not  reflect  the  tremendous  increase 
from  reciprocity  countries,  and  that  I  will  show  here  later. 

Mr.  Clark!  STow,  that  increase  from  Japan  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  number  of  Japs  that  come  in  here,  can  it  not?  They  drink 
their  own  stuff  when  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  drink  largely  California  wines.  They  are 
among  our  best  customers. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  The  Japs  have  increased  largely  in  California  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  generally.  How  much  has  the  consimiption 
from  Japan  in  the  United  States  increased  in  gallons  from  1903 
to  1907? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Including  sake,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  rice, 
their  importations  have  increased  about  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  gallons? 

Mr.  Morgan.  From  3,753,211  gallons  to  5,213,458  galhms.  Thai  is, 
approximately,  1,400,000  gallons'  increase. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreign  population  in  the  United  States  in  those 
years  alone  must  have  increased  a  couple  of  millions;  according  to  the 
statistics,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Mr.  Hamilton 
said  a  while  ago  that  they  had  an  Italian  colony  of  400,000  in  New 
York  City.    That  would  not  be  a  gallon  apiece  for  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  mcreased  1,400,000  gallons.  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  increase  of  importations  if  it  did  not 
show  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  American  wines.  I  would  not 
mind  the  increase  at  all  if  1  gallcm  of  increase  was  of  domestic  wine 
and  1  gallon  of  foreign  wine. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  you  want  to  raise  on  this  tariff  business 
and  want  to  shut  these  wines  out. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Clark.  When  I  <ret  to  the  end,  you  will 
see  that  that  is  not  what  I  am  after.  I  am  after  a  differentiation  be- 
tween wines  that  naturally  contain  alcohol  and  those  whidi  ccmtain 
potato  spirits  or  anything  else  to  make  the'alcohol. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  trying  to  show  that  the  increase  in  these  im- 
portations came  by  reason  of  the  reciprocity  treaties^ 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  come  from  other  eauses, 
your  argument  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  until  you 
get  through. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  would  like  you  to  ask  me  questions,  because  in  that 
way  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  out  the  facts. 

The  importation  from  Italy  of  still  wines  in  casks  in  1904  was 
974,190  gallons,  as  against,  for  1907,  04,428  gallons  containing  14 
per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  and  1,736,702  gallons  containing  more  than 
14  per  cent  alcohol.  That  is  taken  from  page  58  of  the  same  book 
from  which  I  have  (juoted  heretofore,  and  it  is  made  up  of  wines 
coming  in  under  the  reciprocity  treaties. 

Now  I  will  re])eat  the  hgures  with  respect  to  imports  of  wine  under 
reciprocity  treaties  of  less  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
then  of  more  than  14  per  cent,  which  amounted  in  1907  to  3,792,586 
gallons.  You  see  the  point  that  I  am  making.  I  will  come  to  it 
afterwards.  I  will  read  fii'st  the  figures  showing  the  importations  of 
less  than  14  i^er  cent : 


Reciprocity  tmity  with  Priinop  (gaUonn) -. 

Redprodty  treaty  with  Gcnnnny  (KaMons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallonn). 

RMiprority  treaty  with  Portti^ral  (ifallon.H) _ 

Reelprocity  treaty  witli  Spain  (proof  gallons) 

Rerlprority  treaty  with  Switwrlaml  (proof  Rallons) 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  ceiitH  per  gallon 

:^  cents  per  gallon 

35  centfl  iMsr  gallon 

3S  centM  per  gallon 

35  cents  )M*r  gallon 

35  cents  per  gallon... 


Quantity. 


73.905.53 

208,774.U 

64,428.86 

7,408.20. 

100,456.20 

56.00 


Containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol   (gallons)  : 


CV>ntniniDg  more  tlian  14  per  cent  of  nhMolute  alcohol: 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  France  (gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  (gallons) 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Italy  (gallons)-.- 

Reeiprotrity  treaty  with  Portugal  (gallonM) 

Reciprwity  treaty  with  Spain  (gallons) 

Rerfproolty  treaty  with  Switzerland  (gallons) 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


35  cents  i)cr  gallon....      401,830.47 
35  cents  i»er  gallon  .-..      768.784.21 

35  cents  per  gallon 1,738,702.36 

36  cents  per  gallon....'      128,280.76 

35  cents  jjcr  gallon 67.'.,;«7.64 

35  cents  per  gallon 1,081.00 


Total,  as  I  said  above,  8,792,r>8()  gallons,  showing  how%  by  a  wave 
of  the  wand  of  reciprocity,  dry-wine  countries  like  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  have  a[)parently  developed  an  extraordinary  alcoholic 
strength  in  their  wines.  I'want  to  reiterate  that  personally  I  have 
no  knowledge  whether  these  wines  contain  14  per  cent  or  20  per  cent 
or  24  per  cent,  because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  am  merely 
taking  this  information  from  the  government  statistics  and  basing 
my  argument  ui>on  it.  The  total  importation  of  wines,  according  to 
the  before-mentioned  report,  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  already 
given,  and  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  again.  For  the  year  1907,  besides 
the  5,000,000  gallons  in  bulk,  there  were  462,337  clozen  in  glass,  or 
approximating  6,500,000  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
sparkling  wines  and  the  increase  in  still  wines  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  have  not  taken  up  the  sparkling-wine  qiiesticm. 
California  is  very  little  interested  in  that. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  inipoitation" 
of  sparkling  wines  during  the  same  period,  and  it  would  be  interesir 
ing  to  know  about  that  I  want  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G^lurk 
[laughter],  who,  unfortunately,  has  gone  out  just  now,  because  I  do 
not  suppose  the  Italians  drink  a  great  deal  of  champa^e. 

Mr.  Morgan.  There  has  practically  been  no  increase  m  the  importa- 
tion of  sparkling  wine  into  the  port  of  New  York.  In  1901  there 
were  imported,  according  to  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  a 
recognized  authority,  228,000  cases.  In  the  year  1907  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  New  York  222,696  cases,  showing  that  it  is 
not  relative.  I  did  not  expect  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  hap- 
pened to  have  the  answer  here.  The  eastern  wine  growers  wUl 
probably  ex2)atiate  upon  the  champagne  industry.  In  California  we 
are  not  very  much  mterested  in  it.  But  I  have  it  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  {Statistics. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  that  I  have  here,  instead  of  giving 
the  quantity,  give  the  value.  In  1906  the  total  champagne  and  spark- 
ling wine  imported  was  of  the  value  of  $6,409,000;  in  1907,  $6,284,000. 
Still  wines  for  the  same  year,  1906,  a  value  of  $4,344,000;  in  1907,  a 
value  of  $5,010,000. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Keeping  to  the  gallons,  that  is  a  constant  figure;  but 
as  to  valuation,  that  is  not  a  constant  figure.  I  will  read  off  from 
the  same  authority  the  importation  of  sparkling  winas. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  record 
after  your  remarks,  to  save  you  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Morgan.  As  to  the  importation  of  sparkling  and  other  wines 
dutiable,  it  gives  all  the  countries,  and  it  makes  this  total:  1903, 
407,944  dozen  quarts;  1904,  336,245  dozen;  1905,  371,811  dozen;  1906, 
415,394  dozen;  1907,  419,403  dozen.  In  other  words,  the  increase 
between  1903  and  1907  is  less  than  8,000  cases,  showing  that  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  had  not  taken  place. 

The  importation  of  vermuth  and  ginger  wine  or  ginger  cordial 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  from  coimtries  enjoying  reci- 
procity privileges  was  as  follows:  Containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  bulk,  20,729  gallons;  containing  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  30,161  gallons;  in  bottles  or  jugs  (no 
alcohol  percentage  specified),  175,3(K)  dozens — all  at  35  cents  per 

Sllon,  or  the  equivalent  rate  of  duty  in  jugs  and  bottles.  Under 
e  internal-revenue  regulations  no  domestic  fortified  wines  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  vermuth. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  submitted  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
ar^ment  which  is  to  follow.  European  wine-producing  countries 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  recognize  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  which  alcohol  by  fermentation  of  the  su^ar  contained  in 
the  grajpes  can  be  naturally  produced,  and  in  their  tariffs  they  impose 
a  special  tax  for  excess  alcohol.  For  instance,  France  and  Italy 
impose  a  special  import  tax  on  alcohol  contained  in  wines  above  1^ 
per  cent,  Grermany  above  14  per  cent,  and  Spain  above  15  per  cent, 
while  Portugal  has  an  entirely  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  wines. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  was  first  formulated  this  was  no  dovbt 
also  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  lawmakers,  but  when  the  reci- 
procity clause  was  brought  into  effect  the  peculiar  condition  arose 


that  alcohol  in  the  ^orm  of  imported  wine  up  to  48  proof  is  permitted 
entry  into  the  country  under  a  tariff  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  or  ap- 
proximately 73  cents  per  proof  gallon,  while  the  internal-revenue  tax 
upon  domestic  spirits  is  $1.10  per  proof  gallon. 

I  have  shown  by  the  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  that  there  is  no  rule  or  limitation 
as  to  how  much  that  alcohol  shall  be,  there,  in  those  wmes  up  to  24 
per  cent,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  may  have  2  jjer 
cent  of  formented  grape  alcohol  and  22  per  cent  of  distilled  alcohol; 
and  in  that  case  the  distilled  alcohol  would  be  diluted  by  the  fer- 
mented alcohol,  instead  of  the  fermented  alcohol  being  diluted  by  the 
distilled  alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  show  that  they  did? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir.  I  have  already  made  a  statement  that  I  am 
getting  my  information  from  the  government  statistics,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  their  doing  that.  It  can  be  done,  and 
we  want  to  prevent  its  being  able  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  bringing  alcohol  here  as  wine,  we  want 
to  know  it  and  protect  our  own  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  what  I  am  pointing  out.  Under  the  law  it 
can  be  done,  and  we  want  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  not  the  ^augers  or  inspectors  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguisli  the 
alcohol  of  fermentation  from  merely  the  similar  product  secured 
through  distillation.  The  only  means  they  have  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  wine  has  been  so  fortified  or  not  is  by  the  testing  of  the 
dry  extract  or  solid  contents,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  supply  that 
deficiency  to  anybody  who  knows  the  frequency  with  which  alcohol 
has  been  introduced.  Remember  that  I  am  not  making  the  claim  that 
this  is  done.  I  want  to  particularly  emphasize  that.  But  I  want  to 
£diow  that  the  tariff  law,  as  at  present  constituted,  permits  it  being 
done  and  connives  at  its  .being  done. 

It  would  seem  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  opwation  of  these  reciprocity  treaties,  to  be  lawfully 
defrauded  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  from  distilled  spirits  by 
the  use  in  rectifying  of  these  high-proof  fortified  wines,  whatever 
proportion  may  be  had,  whether  12  or  14  or  16  or  17  per  cent,  up 
to  ^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  of  alcohol  that  is 
allowed  to  be  in  wine  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Twenty-four  per  cent  imder  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  48  proof.  When  you  drink  whisky, 
provided  you  drink  any  at  all,  you  probably  drink  it  at  about  85 
per<;ent  proof.  It  is  not  a  question  or  more  than  24  per  cent  alcohol. 
It  is  what  constitutes  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  wine  up  to  24  per 
cent.    What  is  it  ?    Is  it  distilled,  or  is  it  produced  by  fermentation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  Doctor  Wiley  for  if  he  is  not  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  He  makes  the  tests,  the  tests  of  alcohol  and  wine. 
The  test  is  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  acid  and  the  tannin  and 
the  dry  extract ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  supply  those  deficiencies 
artificially  when  you  have  distilled  alcolxol  instead  of  the  alcohol  of 
fermentation.  I  am  making  this  statement  to  you,  gentlemen,  so  as  to 
try  to  avoid  what  we  consider  a  grave  danger  to  the  wine  industry 
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of  the  United  States  from  tlie  operation  of  this  25  per  cent  alcohol 
tariff. 

Mr.  Ran'dell.  What  is  the  difference  in  ihe  cost  of  production  of 
the  alcohol  produced  by  distillation  and  that  produced  by  wine 
fermentation  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  difference  in  the  cost  is  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  grajjes.  To  make  a  good  dry  wine  it  necessitates  a  high  grade 
of  grapes.  You  can  make  alcohol  out  of  any  kind  of  grapes,  the  sec- 
ond crop,  third  crop,  even  rotten  grapes,  and  com,  ir  you  want  to, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  tariff  which  says  that  the  alcohol 
must  be  produced  from  grapes  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  The  present  provision  is  that  any  wine  imported 
containing  more  than  24  per  cent  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits, 
and  pay  auty  accordingly,  and  also  the  further  provision  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  how  this  difference  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Are  you  prepared  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  regulation  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'^ 

Mr.  ilORGAN.  Yes,  sir.  His  regulation  is  that  the  determination 
shall  be  by  volume,  and  not  by  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  have  experts  in  the  custom-houses 
in  all  these  matters.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  their 
practice  or  custom  is  in  determining  the  24  per  cent  of  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  para- 
graph that  you  have  referred  to  merely  relates  to  the  way  of  aeter- 
jninine:  the  (juantity  of  alcohol.  One  is  by  weight  and  the  other  is 
by  vonime.  Wlieu  the  determination  of  alcohol  is  made  by  weight, 
it  shows  a  less  ])ercentage  than  by  volume,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity;  but  the  commercial  way  of  determining 
alcohol  is  by  volume,  because  in  that  way  there  is  an  equality. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  contend  is  that  when  there  is  24  per 
cent  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  the  amount  of  grain  alcohol  should  be 
made  to  pay  duty? 

Mr.  Morgan.  1  say  not  only  the  grain  alcohol,  but  the  grape  spirits 
also,  in  spirits  that  are  distilled. 

The  Chairman.  Any  spirits  involved  in  the  wine  itself? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  other  than  the  spirits  in  the  wine  that  are 
naturally  inherent  in  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in 
the  grapes.  Otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  distilled 
spiris  that  may  be  imported  under  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Will  you  read  again  that  document  you  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — those  two, 
your  telegram  and  his? 

.  Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Doctor  Wiley  on  this  very  subject,  and  Doctor  Wiley 
was  considerably  disturbed  over  it.  He  made  the  remark  that  he 
had  held  up  wines  on  several  occasions,  and  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, after  looking  into  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  case,  had 
ordered  the  wines  released. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  law  that  distin- 
guishes anytiiing  in  the  wine  containing  over  24  per  cent  alcohol  as 
to  whether  it  shall  be  alcohol  incident  to  the  making  of  wine  or 
alcohol  produced  by  distillation  from  grain  or  other  substances, 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  what  I  claim. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  out  proportionately  what  posi- 
tion a  tariff  duty  on  wines  containing  not  over  24  per  cent  of  alcohol — 
what  proportion  or  position  that  bears  to  the  internal  revenue  on 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  such  a  proportion  as  73  cents  proof  gallon  bears 
to  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  in  the  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  from  that  that  wines  containing 
up  to  24  per  cent — ^that  is,  23  and  a  fraction  per  cent — ^at  the  rate  of 
duty  that  the  law  fixes,  the  alcohol  is  to  be  brought  in  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  rate  upon  spirits? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  very  large  percentage,  as  73  cents  bears 
to  $1.10. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rate  on  wine  below  24  per  cent  alcohol  is  15 
cents  a  gallon  f 

Mr.  IVloROAN.  No,  sir.    Under  reciprocity,  35  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Needham.  But  apart  from  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  But  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  wine-producing 
countries  to-day  that  are  not  enjoying  reciprocity  treaties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Setting  aside  reciprocity  treaties,  wines  containing 
less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  bear  one  rate  of  duty  and  wines 
containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  bear  more  duty,  but 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  they  are  all  brought  in  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  a  differentiation  in  the  law  apart  from  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  then  the  differentiation  is  ignored  in  the  reci- 
procity treaty? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  did  Doctor  Wiley  say  of  what  Doctor 
Dunlap  wrote  when  Doctor  Wiley  was  away;  wnen  this  letter  was 
written? 

Mr.  Morgan.  He  said,  when  he  saw  a  copy  of  the  letter,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  written  that  letter  that  way  if  I  had  been 
here."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  certain  standards  had 
been  adopted,  not  yet  approved  by  Congress,  and  I  immediately  took 
up  with  him  the  question  of  those  standards,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
book  here;  perhaps  I  have  not.  But  anyhow,  the  standard  recog- 
nized fortified  dry  wines.  It  says  fortifiea  dry  wines  are  dry  wines 
conforming  otherwise  to  dry  wines  to  which  brandy  has  been  added. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  14  and  24  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No.  It  merely  says, "  conforming  to  standards  other- 
wise for  dry  wines."  Now,  as  I  pointed  out  to  Doctor  Wiley,  and 
he  agreed  with  me,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  producer 
from  adding,  after  he  has  put  in  22  per  cent  spirits,  to  the  2  per 
cent  of  wine  the  necessary  dry  extract  and  other  constituents  neces- 
sary to  make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  dry  wine.  The 
dahfi;er  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  law  as  to  what 
shall  constitute  that  24  per  cent  of  alcohol.  In  our  law  domestically 
we  are  not  permitted  to  do  that  thing  freely.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  fortify  dry  wines,  and  the  law  is  under  very  strict  rules  as  to 
the  quantity  and  manner  of  introducing  it.    It  must  be  under  the  • 
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supervision  of  an  officer.  He  must  be  there  present  when  it  is  done. 
If  it  exceeds  the  rate,  the  wine  is  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  bulk  of  American  wine  in  this  lower  class  or 
this  upper  class? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  can  give  you  that,  because  I  hava  already  quoted 
the  fibres  of  the  total  production  of  American  wine.  About 
10,000,000  gallons  is  sweet  wine,  fortified  under  the  law.  The  bal- 
ance, 39,000,000  gallons,  is  what  is  known  as  "  dry  wine  " — that  is, 
wine  produced  by  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the 
grapes.  In  other  words,  this  matter  of  importing  foreign  wines 
under  the  indefinite  language  of  the  law,  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  percentage  of  alcohol,  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  wine 
industry  in  America. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  the  differentiation  of  these  things  in  reci- 
procity treaties,  if  reciprocity  treaties  there  be?  That  is  the  whole 
of  it.  . 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  done  in  this  country  what  is  done 
in  all  these  countries  that  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  reciprocity.  In 
their  tax  they  distinguish  between  a  wine  with  natural  alcohol  and 
a  wine  with  added  alcohol.  Why  should  they  have  privileges  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  here?  I  only  want  tit  for  tat.  nTiat  is 
fit  for  the  goose  should  be  fit  for  the  ganger. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  Californians  and  the  rest  of  the  wine  growers 
of  the  United  States  now  in  accord,  or  are  they  at  loggerheads? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Well,  Mr.  Clark,  you  can  say  what  your  own  con- 
stituents say  about  it.  We  have  differed  heretofore,  but  now  at  this 
time  we  are  in  the  same  boat.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  getting 
hurt. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  not  the  California  people  have  free  grape  spirits  in 
fortifying? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir.    Under  very  strict  regulations. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  is  free? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Not  exactly  free.  They  have  to  pay  3  cents  a 
gallon 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  forei^  importer  pays  10  cents  undier  the 
ordinary  tariff,  but  under  reciprocity  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Providing  that  differentiation  had  been  continued, 
there  would  be  no  obiection.  But  I  want  to  explain  to  vou,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  this  is  the  trouble:  In  foreign  countries,  under  the  reciprocity 
treaties,  dry  wines,  that  is  to  say,  wines  which  can  not  be  classed  as 
sweet  wines  and  drunk  as  such,  may  be  fortified,  but  that  is  forbidden 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
""  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  question  between  free  fortification  for  the 
California  wines  and  75  per  cent  duty  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Wines  which  are  dry  wines  can  not  be  fortified  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  permitted  to  be  fortified  in  other  countries,  you 
understand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  we  pass  the  law  allbwing  them  to  be 
fortified? 

Mr.  Morgan.  June  7,  1906.  It  was  first  passed  in  1890,  and 
amended  in  1894,  and  amended  again  in  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  give  them  any  hint  that  this  could  be  done 
in  1906,  or  did  they  take  it  up  first? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  The  sweet-wines  laws  were  pjassed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  to  the  California  wines,  but  do  the  for- 
eign wines  have  to  be  fortified  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  was  the  first  date  that 
the  law  permittinor  that  particular  use  of  spirits  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifying  sweet  wines.  The  reciprocity  treaties,  under 
which  the  35-cent  rate  covering  all  wines  up  to  24  per  cent  went  into 
effect  on  the  date  which  I  have  named  in  this  paper.  I  have  named 
it  absolutely  so  that  you  could  follow  it ;  in  other  words,  in  France, 
June,  1898;  Portugal,  June,  1900;  Italy  and  Germany,  July,  1900, 
and  Spain  in  September,  1906.  I  want  to  show  the  immense  increase 
in  importation  of  wines  over  14  per  cent.  According  to  the  records — 
and  1  think  the  records  for  the  United  States  are  right — the  tre- 
mendous increPFe  in  the  importation  of  win'^s  containing  over  14  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  which  means  alcohol  produced  by  distillation,  and 
not  by  fermentation 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  class  of  wines  contain  the  highest  amount  of 
alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  wines  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  do  they  contain? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  contain  commercially,  when  sold,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  with  the  domestic  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  About  the  same  for  that  class  of  ports,  sherries, 
angelicas,  muscats,  malagas,  and  wines  of  that  class.  They  contain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent  when  commercially  sold.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the  fortification  up  to  24  per  cent, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  some  wines  are  made  which  can,  under 
the  law,  be  fortified  only  to  10  per  cent,  because  the  amount  of  ah»o- 
hol  is  limited  by  law,  and  therefore  the  fortification  is  permitted 
to  20  per  cent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  blend  the  wines  together. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  no  wines  properly  made  which  contain 
over  24  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wish  to  ask,  as  I  think 
possibly  I  may  have  misunderstood  yon.  I  got  the  impression  that 
you  were  contending  that  under  the  present  law  it  was  possible  for 
wines  to  be  imported  with  over  24  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  escape  the  spirit  tax. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Ch,  no;  but  they  are  able  to  be  imported  up  to  24 
per  cent,  which  in  revenue  bounds  is  48  proof,  whereas  whisky  is 
only  85  proof. 

Mr.  BouTELx..  Well,  whisky  that  I  drink  ddes  not  contain  anything. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morgan.  You  may  take  a  little  occasionally  medicinally? 

Mr.  BouTELX..  Never. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  your  contention,  Mr.  Morgan,  is  that,  having 
introduced  the  dry  wine  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent,  they  divide? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  can  do  it ;  I  do  not  say  they  do. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  can  do  that  and  escape  the  tax? 

Mr.  Morgan.  One-half  of  the  duty. 

Now,  I  will  continue  my  argument.  I  finished  where  I  stated  that 
it  was  possible  to  cut  dry  wines  down,  imported  at  24  per  cent,  to  12 
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per  cent,  and  therefore  reduce  the  expense  both  of  duty  and  of 
freight.    [Continues  reading:] 

But  this  is  not  of  so  much  moment  to  the  domeBtic  wine  gro^-er  as  is  the  prop- 
osition that  dry  wines  fortified  with  distilled  spirits  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol 
may  be,  and  apparently  from  the  records  are,  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  a  35-cent  duty,  and  that  it  Is  possible  for  every  gallon  so  imported  to  be 
cut  in  half  with  water,  and  thus  make  2  gallons  of  normal  12  per  cent  alcohol 
strength  dry  wines  at  the  expense  of  171  cents  for  duty,  instead  of  35  cents  sup- 
posedly imposed  by  the  tariff,  at  the  same  time  the  freight  expense  being  also 
reduced  by  one-half.  This  also  to  a  lesser  extent  may  be  practiced  with  sweet 
wines,  the  normal  commercial  strength  of  which  is  about  20  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
while  with  wines  of  24  per  cent  strength  It  is  possible  after  arrival  to  cut  them 
down  one-sixth,  and  thus  reduce  by  that  ratio  the  cost  of  duty  and  freight. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
we  are  also  permitted  to  fortify  them  up  to  24  per  cent,  providing  the 
grapes  will  permit  it,  but  mighty  few  will ;  whereas,  with  the  foreign 
wines  they  can  do  it  anyhow;  that  is,  our  grapes  will  permit  only  the 
limited  amount  of  alcohol  permitted  under  the  internal-revenue  laws. 
I  want  to  be  fair  in  these  statements.    [Continues  reading:] 

Vermouth,  of  which  sweet  wine  is  the  normal  base,  and  which  forms  a  large 
item  under  the  head  of  imported  wines,  can  not  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  domestic  sweet  wines  being  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  And  as  the  import  duty  per  degree  of  alcohol 
Is  considerably  less  than  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  the  manu- 
facture of  vermouth  in  the  United  States  is  rendered  commercially  impossible. 

In  other  words,  it  might  be  contended  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  and  is,  that  you  can  take  distilled  spirits  and  pay  the 
tax  on  it  and  make  the  vermouth,  but  the  cost  of  the  spirits  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  import  tax,  being  24  per  cent,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible.    [Continues  reading:] 

Under  the  present  reciprocity  tariflP,  whereby  no  distinction  is  made  between 
dry  wines  and  those  fortified  with  distilled  spirits  up  to  24  per  cent,  the  Cali- 
fornia producer  labors  under  very  great  disadvantages:  First,  in  the  case  of 
bulk  wines,  he  is  at  a  freight  disadvantage  which  reduces  the  tariff  by  6  cents, 
or  to  29  cents. 

Now  I  will  answer  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  with  regard  to  the  freight  rates  from  the  interior.  The  freight 
rates  from  the  interior  in  California  are  very  high.  They  are  largely 
local  rates.  Take  Mr.  Needham's  district,  Fresno,  for  instance, 
Tulare  County  and  those  counties.  The  freight  to  the  seaboard  is 
from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton — ^that  is  to  say,  from  2J  to  2^  cents  per  gal- 
lon. The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  was  also  mistaken  as  to  the 
area  in  which  wines  were  grown,  because  he  said  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  Los  Angeles  was  the  center.  Los  Angeles  has  to-day 
a  very  much  smaller  acreage,  I  suppose  not  one-third  or  one-fourtn 
that  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  have;  in  other  words  the  wine  in- 
dustry of  California  has  moved  north,  and  the  great  dry- wine  pro- 
ducing center  to-day  is  Sonoma  County.  The  freight  rate  from 
Sonoma  County  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2^  cents  per  gallon.  The 
freight  rate  from  Napa  County,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
bay,  is  less,  and  so  it  goes.  But  the  prooi  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  of  it,  and  not  in  chewing  the  string.  The  fact  that  normally 
600,000  gallons  went  by  sea,  and  the  total  importation  into  New 
York  was  6,300,000  gallons,  shows  that  either  the  California  producer 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  railroads  or  else  a  fool,  I  don't  know  which. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  he  ship  it  to  the  seaboard  for,  anyhow  t 
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Mr.  Morgan.  The  line  running  east  and  west  is  limited  by  the 
mountains.  You  understand  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  run 
north  and  south  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  do  they  take  the  San  Francisco  rate? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes ;  the  San  Francisco  rate  is  the  common-point  rate 
by  rail.    The  rate  is  the  common-point  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  don't  see  is  why  he  ships  by  sea. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Because,  as  I  have  explained  in  this  paper,  it  is  a 
question  about  being  able  to  get  space  on  the  Pacific  mail  steamers. 
We  have  frequently  been  unable  to  ship  our  wines  upon  them ;  have 
been  shut  out,  and  the  other  vessels  are  all  such  irregularly  sailing 
vessels  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ship  it. 

^Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  maintained  a  depot  in 
Xew  York.  If  you  maintain  a  depot  in  New  York,  you  know  how 
much  wine,  and  the  various  qualities,  you  are  going  to  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  next  year,  and  why  not  ship  it  by  sea  and  save  the 
freights? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Because  we  have  to  bring  it  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaboard  to  make  a  saving. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  to  ship  it  to  the  seaboard  to  start  it? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No;  I  say  that  every  point  in  California  is  a  common 
point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  might  as  well  ship  from  one  point  as  another. 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  this  rate  question,  do  you  claim  that  you  are 
entitled  to  a  protective  tariff  on  account  of  the  shipping  rate  of 
freight  to  the  European  markets  and  to  reach  New  York?  You  sell 
only  a  proportion  of  your  goods  in  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board? 

Mr.  Morgan.  But  the  largest  proportion.  I  should  say  that  of  all 
the  dry  wines  sold — and  practically  my  argument  is  largely  on  the 
drv-wines  question — five-sixths  are  sold  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  it  as  to  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  As  to  sweet  wines,  five-sixths  are  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  California  is  a  maker  of  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Wait  a  moment.  I  will  not  say  five-sixths,  but  I 
will  say  three-quarters.  In  other  words,  the  Scandinavian  popula- 
tion of  the  Northwest,  the  same  as  in  northern  Europe,  is  a  drinker 
of  stronger  alcoholic  wines.  The  districts  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
such  as  those  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  are  the  districts 
wherQ  the  dry  wines  are  consumed.  In  other  words.  New  Orleans  is 
not  a  great  market,  while  New  York  is  a  great  market.  It  is  only 
in  the  great  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  Italians  and  south 
Europeans  congregate,  that  we  have  any  sale  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  sell  dry  wines  or  sweet  wines  to  the 
American  population? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  am  giving  the  reasons  why,  and  the  districts.  For 
instance,  Boston  is  a  great  sweet  wine  market,  because  it  is  in  the 
north.  It  is  a  question,  apparently,  of  climate.  Take  the  Russian. 
The  Russian  drmks  vodka,  away  up  to  150  proof.  Come  down  to 
southern  Europe,  and  they  want  the  light  wines.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  we  take  Indiana  as  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  consider  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  from  California 
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to  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  say,  and  the  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic 
sjeaboard  to  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  freight  rate  from  California  to  Indianapolis  is 
the  same  as  to  New  York,  no  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  same  rate? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  common-point  rate;  the  postage-stamp  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  it  costs  you  just  as  much  to  send  a  case  of 
wine  to  Indianapolis  as  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Just  the  same,  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  cost  the  foreign  shipper  to  reach 
Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Now,  I  will  say  that  you  have  picked  a  very  unfavor- 
able State.  I  have  found  that  our  entire  shipments  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  less  than  one  hundred  packages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  merely  took  the  State  of  Indiana  because  it  is 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States,  I  believe.  What  is 
the  freight  rate  from  New  York  City  to  Indianapolis? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  considerable.  But 
you  understand  that  we  can  not  force  the  people  in  a  district  to 
drink  wine  who  will  not  drink  wine.  We  have  considered  only  the 
centers  which  do  drink  wnne. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  take  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
foreign  shipper  has  to  pay  the  interior  freight  rate,  and  that  equal- 
izes the  amount. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Provided  the  gallonage  is  eaual.  You  understand 
the  gallonage  is  drunk  on  the  seaboard  and  not  the  interior,  on 
dry  wines.  This  argument  is  made  upon  the  question  of  being  able 
to  fortify  dry  wines  to  24  per  cent  and  sell  them  as  dry  wines,  an 
argument  that  has  not  bsen  made  upon  the  question  of  sweet  wines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  the  committee  is  interested  in  both. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  say  this,  that  it  is  an  internal-revenue  question 
also  as  to  whether  a  wine  fortified  practically  all  with  distilled 
alcohol  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and  used  in  rectifying 
and  every  other  purpose,  manufacture  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  But  my  question  was  directed  more  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  levied  to  equalize  the  cheapness  of 
water  rates.    That  equalizes  itself  as  you  go  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Certainly,  provided  the  wines  are  sold  in  the  interior. 
Take  Indiana.  I  am  talking  about  gallonage.  You  understand  the 
proportion  of  gallonage  on  dry  and  sweet  wines  is  as  16  to  39.  Now, 
we  will  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  sweet  wines  are  drunk  in  a 
region  w^hich  has  to  pay  freight  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  equalizes  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  No  ;  it  does  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  some  extent.     To  how  large  an  extent  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Of  the  dry  wines,  39,000,000  gallons  as  against 
16,000,000.  The  larger  proportion  is  drunk  upon  the  seaboara,  but 
we  can  not  compete  under  those  conditions.  That  is  the  point  I  aiA 
making. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  some  very  interesting  facts,  carefully 
compiled,  with  reference  to  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  America.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  made  any  investigation  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  European  labor  and  American  labor  in  the  factories? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  can  only  answer  in  this  way,  that  when  the  Italian 
comes  to  this  country  there  is  no  better  laborer,  no  bstter  man,  no 
better  citizen,  and  none  out  of  whom  we  get  more  work  than  he. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  it  in  the  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  There  it  is  the  same  way,  no  better  man.  If  we 
could  only  choose  in  California  as  to  the  population,  as  against  the 
Asiatic  laborer,  but  we  can  not  get  the  other  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  produce  as  good  results  as  the  American 
laborer? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Undoubtedly ;  in  the  fields,  much  more.  The  Amer- 
ican laborer  is  not  constituted  to  work  in  the  hot  sun  of  the  fields,  and 
will  not  do  it.  He  will  not  go  out  picking  grapes.  I  will  give  you  an 
interesting  statement  with  regard  to  the  way  the  Japanese  do.  In  one 
of  the  large  vineyards  in  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  last  year  a  Japanese 
and  his  wife,  the  wife  carrying  a  baby  on  her  back,  made  $12  a  day 
picking  grapes  at  the  regular  rate  that  was  being  paid. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  not  the  women  and  children  gather  grapes  in 
Italy  and  Finance? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  as  efficient  as  the  American  laborer? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Do  you  mean  at  the  relative  price? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Take  the  children  there,  6,  8,  and  10  years 
of  age,  can  they  gather  as  many  grapes  as  an  able-bodied  American  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  labor  in  California  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  out  there  in  the  season  will 
know  that. 

Mr.  Needham.  Coming  back  again  to  the  question  of  freights,  it  is 
250  miles  from  the  seaboard  to  Fresno? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Two  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  the  shortest  route 
and  250  miles  by  the  other  route. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  would  be  on  the  average  a  greater  distance 
than  any  other  wine-producing  country  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do  not  know  the  width  of  the  Italian  belt,  but  I 
do  know  that  you  would  have  to  hunt  a  long  while  before  you  could 
find  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles,  as  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
ceeded me  stated.  I  do  say  that  the  distance  apparently  from  the 
map  and  from  districts  is  no  greater.  You  understand  that  Cali- 
fornia, east  and  west,  is  limited  by  the  mountains.  There  is  a  strip 
of  country  that  runs  down  from  the  mountains. 

Under  the  present  reciprocity  tariff,  whereby  no  distinction  is  made 
between  dry  wines  and  those  fortified  with  distilled  spirits  up  to  24 
per  cent,  the  California  producer  labors  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages; first,  in  the  case  of  bulk  wines  he  is  at  a  freight  disadvantage 
which  reduces  the  tariff  by  6  cents,  or  by  29  cents;  second,  the  con- 
tainers by  reason  of  the  greater  cost  of  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  barrels,  cost  him  more  than  the  foreign  wine  producers. 
The  gentleman  who  proceeded  me  said  that  the  cooperage  of  Italy 
cost  5  cents  a  gallon.  Grapes,  by  reason  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor, 
cost  him  more  to  grow  and  the  preparation  of  his  wines  for  market 
also  for  the  same  reason  is  more  expensive.     [Continues  reading:] 

The  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  which  denies  to  him  the 
privilege  of  using  his  wines  in  the  making  up  of  medicinal  preparations  Is  also 
iuvery  serious  handicap,  though  it  Is  fair  and  proper  to  say  that  the  Gommi»- 
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sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  at  this  time  under  consideration  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  extreme  ground  which  his  bureau  has  taken  in  the  matter,  but 
while  the  Commissioner  in  the  exercise  of  a  kind  discretion  may  ultimately 
reverse  the  former  drastic  regulations,  the  very  fact  that  it  was  originally 
issued  shows  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau  a 
doubt  as  to  the  law  on  the  subject  and  id  the  reviBion  of  the  tariff  an  eameist 
appeal  is  made  that  there  should  be  included  a  provision  which  will,  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt,  prevent  the  discrimination  which  now  exists  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  imported  wines  in  the  United  States  for  purposes  that  are  unlawful 
in  the  case  of  wines  grown  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  give  a  sample  of  that.  One  of  the  canners  in  California 
asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  if  he  could  use  fortified 
sweet  wine  for  flavoring  wine  jellies.  The  answer  was  that  under  the 
law  he  could  not.  Then  he  asked  if  he  could  use  imported  wines,  and 
he  was  told  that  he  could  use  imported  wines.    [Continues  reading:] 

In  any  revision  of  the  tariff  on  wines  there  should  also  be  reestablished  a 
differential  between  wines  containing  only  alcohol  produced  by  natural  fermen- 
tation and  those  which  have  been  fortified  by  the  addition  of  distilled  spir'ts, 
so  tbat  the  condition  may  not  continue  to  be  presented  of  the  possibility  of 
importing  alcohol  Into  tbe  United  States  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  exacted 
on  domestic  spirits  by  the  revenue  laws,  or  of  such  a  luuidicap  being  placed  on 
the  domestic  wine  producer  as  the  poFsibility  of  importing  a  wine  of  so  high  au 
alcohol'c  strength  that  after  arrival  in  the  United  States  the  addition  of  wnter 
may  effect  the  cutting  in  hnlf  of  the  established  import  duty.  In  the  esse  of 
wine  imported  in  bottles  the  handicap  to  the  California  producer  is  even  more 
pronounced,  so  nuich  fo,  indeed,  that  the  shipping  of  cpsed  wines  has  practically 
ceased.  He  must  pay  duty  on  bottles  and  corks  which  he  uses,  which  duty  the 
foreign  wine  producer  is  relieved  of:  he  miTSt  pay  a  wage  s?ale  for  filling  the 
bottles  fully  double  that  whl('h  the  foreigner  lias  to  pay,  and  the  freight  on  a 
case  of  wine  conta!ning  twelve  bottles  is  about  54  cents  as  against  15  cents 
which  the  foreigner  has  to  jiay. 

When  the  vineyards  now  planted  in  California  have  come  into  full  bearing, 
they  will  be  capable  of  producing  almost  a  million  tons  of  grapes,  for  which, 
either  in  the  form  of  raisins,  table  grapes,  or  wine,  the  California  grower  has 
looked  forward  to  finding  a  market,  but  since  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  tariff 
of  1897  has  begun  to  show  its  full  effect  in  the  invasion  of  the  domestic  field, 
which  thrs  threatens  to  cut  off  h's  natural  market,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
future,  unless  some  relief  is  granteti  him  In  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  appre- 
hension almost  akin  to  despair.  Italy  and  France  are  both  now  staggering 
under  a  vast  overproduction  of  wines  and  will  not  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  as 
is  presented  under  the  present  reciprocity  tariff  to  dump  their  surplus  in  the 
United  States  to  the  detriment  and  perhaps  bankruptcy  of  the  American 
producer. 

I  have  letters  here  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  Italian  wines  in  New 
York.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  item  which  has  gone  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  proof,  but  it  came 
from  abroad.     (Reads:) 

WINE  BY  THE   HOUB   IN    ITALY. 

There  was  a  big  wine  crop  in  Italy  last  year,  and  there  is  another  big  crop 
this  year.  The  result  is  that  the  price  of  wine  In  Italy  has  fallen  to  1  and  2 
cents  per  quart.  But  instead  of  wine  by  the  quart,  in  many  parts  of  Italy 
people  can  drink  by  the  hour. 

Thus  at  Catane  for  3  cents  one  can  drink  ad  libitum  for  an  hour.  But  the 
bargain  Is  not  so  great  as  might  appear,  for  the  price  of  wine  is  only  a  half- 
penny a  quart,  and  to  drink  3  quarts  of  Sicilian  wine  in  an  hour  is  no 
Blight  undertaking. 

At  the  neighboring  town  of  Aclacatena  the  price  for  one  hour  Is  only  1  cent, 
while  for  3  cents  one  can  drink  for  two  hours.  So  successful  has  this  system 
been  In  the  south  that  It  has  been  adopted  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  neigh- 
borhoood  of  Bologna,  where  the  wine  Is  of  better  quality  than  In  Sicily,  the  tariflf 
(per  hour)  is  8  cents,  while  for  the  second  hour  it  is  only  6  cents,  and  for  the 
third  4  cents. 
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Now,  as  to  what  wine  can  be  imported  into  New  York  for,  I  have 
this  letter  from  New  York : 

The  California  Wine  Association, 

2Ve«7  York,  November  11,  1908. 
Percy  T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  conversation  over  telephone  this  morning,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time  that  I  had  sent  you,  this  spring,  information  on  costs 
abroad  for  wines  from  Spain  and  Italy.  I  also  informed  you  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  that  It  was  contrary  to  law  for  any  custom-house  official  to  give  out 
any  information  regarding  invoice  valuations  or  anything  else  connected  with 
the  importations  of  any  kind  of  merchandise.  This  latter  fact  was  verified 
again  to-day  when  we  attempted  to  get  some  data  through  our  custom-house 
brokers ;  so  there  is  no  use  trying  any  further  in  that  quarter. 

A  friend  who  imports  fairly  cheap  Italian  wines  is  out  trying  to  get  from  the 
same  party  the  figures  ruling  at  present.  I  think  that  the  cost  we  gave  you  this 
spring  was  57  cents,  landed  in  purchaser's  cellar  in  New  York,  if  that  is  so, 
then  it  is  proper  to  make  the  following  deductions:  Duty,  35  cents;  freight; 
commission  on  the  other  side  (the  shipping  in  Italy  is  all  done  through  com- 
mission houses);  outage;  cartage  at  New  York;  marine  insurance;  custom- 
house expense  here,  5  cents  per  gallon ;  cooperage,  5  cents  per  gallon,  which 
would  leave  as  the  first  cost  12  cents.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
prices  apply  to  comparatively  small  quantities,  say,  from  25  to  50  barrels,  and 
on  these  small  lots  tlie  general  expense  enumerated  above  figures  out  quite  a 
large  percentuge.  On  orders  such  as  we  consider  of  fair  size  only,  say,  250  to 
600  barrels,  where  the  pro  rata  of  expense  would  be  comparatively  lower,  and 
which  could,  no  doubt,  be  bought  at  a  reduction  from  the  above  figures,  the 
first  cost,  in  our  opinion,  would  not  figure  out  above  10  cents  per  gallon,  and 
possibly  much  less. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  the  wines  coming  in  at  above  figures  are 
not  the  cheapest  wines  to  be  had  by  any  means,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
10  to  12  cents  will  buy  a  pretty  good  quality  of  wine.  The  better  qualities  are 
usually  taken.  Talking  about  how  low  wines  can  be  purchased  on  the  other 
Bide,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  within  clipping,  taken  from  the  wine  prees.  I  saw 
the  article  first  in  the  daily  papers,  and  Mr.  Vance  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  it  was  taken  from.  According  to  this,  wine  can  be  bought  at  1 
cent  a  quart  or  4  cents  a  gallon. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  dry  wines.  I  think  the  35  cents  duty,  even  under  the  reciprocity 
clause,  is  a  fair  one,  but  I  do  ask  that  the  duty  on  case  wines  be  re- 
adjusted, because  it  is  absolutely  unfair.  It  is  less  than  the  duty  on 
bulk  wines,  when  it  should  be  greater,  on  account  of  the  higher  value 
of  the  wines,  or  the  fact  that  labor  so  largely  enters  into  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  the  wine.  But  I  do  ask  that,  under  any  revision  of  the 
tariff,  a  differentiation  should  be  made  between  the  wines  which  con- 
tain alcohol  by  a  natural  fermentation  and  wines  which  contaiii 
added  distilled  spirits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  more  protection  on  wines  that  contain  alcohol  by  natural  fermenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  less  duty ;  not  a  less  duty 
than  the  present  tariff,  because  that  would  completely  destroy  our 
industry,  out  that  there  should  be  a  tariff — if  the  tariff  is  35  cents 

Mr.  Morgan,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  less  duty ;  not  a  less  duty 
there  should  be  at  least  added  to  that  the  internal-revenue  tax  which 
is  charged  to  the  American  producer  upon  added  alcohol  in  dry 
wines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  free  alcohol. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  beg  pardon;  not  for  dry  wines.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fortify  a  dry  wine  with  alcohol  free  of  tax.    If  we  wish 
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to  raise  the  percentage,  the  eastern  grower  is  permitted  by  the 
internal-revenue  regulations  to  add  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  to  his 
wine,  because  their  grapes  are  frequently  so  low  in  saccharine  con- 
tents that  they  will  not  ferment  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  alcohol  to 
preserve  them,  and  they  are  therefore  permitted  to  add  10  per  cent, 
but  thev  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Free  alcohol  is  limited  to  sweet  wines? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Free  alcohol  is  limited  to  sweet  wines  alone,  and  it 
is  extremely  specific  in  its  provision,  extremely  restrictive,  and  is 
carried  on  under  absolute  supervision  of  the  officials  of  internal  rev- 
enue, whose  expenses  are  provided  by  the  sweet-wine  producer  of  3 
cents  per  proof,  or  6  cents  per  absolute,  gallon  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  question  should  come  to  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum  tariff,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  this  industry,  and 
how,  in  your  judgment,  should  it  be  made? 

Mr.  Morgan.  A  minimum  tariff  should  not  be  less  for  dry  win^ 
than  the  present  reciprocal  tariff  of  35  cents  per  gallon.  Tliere 
should  be  added  to  that  for  wines  which  are  fortified  bv  alcohol — that 
is  to  say,  distilled  alcohol — such  an  amount  as  is  considered  proper  to 
protect  the  revenue.  Then  it  should  be  ranged  up.  But  I  do  not  care 
how  high  you  put  it  as  a  maximum;  but  the  minimum  should  not 
be  less  than  the  present  tariff,  the  reciprocal  tariff,  on  dry  wines. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  California  wines,  that 
they  have  to  ship  their  staves  across  the  country,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  is  not  anything  in  California  out  of  which  they  can 
make  staves. 

Mr.  Morgan.  We  are  now  attempting  to  develop  it.  The  expense 
of  cooperage  has  become  so  prohibitive  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  a  barrel  made  from  spruce  wood,  and  that  spruce  wood  to 
be  lined  with  paraffin  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  wine  upon  the 
wood  in  drawing  out  the  essential  oils. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  bottles  in  California? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes;  at  the  Illinois  Glass  Works  in  San  Francisco; 
but  we  can  not  make  what  is  known  as  the  claret  bottle,  because  we 
have  not  the  spnd  with  which  to  make  the  glass,  the  Belgian  sand 
which  gives  color  to  the  bottle,  and  quality.  That  we  have  not  been 
able  to  attain.  The  common  bottles  we  use  for  grape  juice,  and  a 
lot  of  such  things,  but  not  for  the  fine  purposes.  They  make  bottles 
in  the  East,  but  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  whether  you  could 
not  make  tubs,  tanks,  and  bottles  in  California,  and  save  the  freight 
rate. 

Mr.  Morgan.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  not  save  the  freight  rate,  because 
the  cost  at  the  factory  there  is  based  upon  the  import  duty  and  the 
freight  rate,  the  labor  conditions  making  that  justifiable.  The  labor 
conditions  in  California  make  labor  so  high,  and  the  number  of  first- 
class  workers  is  so  low 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  do  you  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  justified.  I  am  sure 
the  glassworkers  are  not  making  exorbitant  profits,  because  from  the 
way  they  are  always  trying  to  collect  their  bills  they  must  be  close  up. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEE  J.  VANCE,  OF  246  BBOADWAY,  NEW 
YOBK  CITY,  SECBETABY  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  WINE  OBOWEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  might  say  in  explanation  that  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Wine  Growers'  Association  and  publisher  of  the  trade 
journal  devoted  to  that  interest,  that  is,  to  wines  and  mineral  waters. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  supplement  Mr.  Morgan's  remarks  in  some 
particulars  where  he  has  not  touched  or  perhaps  brought  out  the 
points  that  we  think  should  be  brought  out.  Before  doing  so,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  attorney  of 
the  importing  interests,  and  also  the  attorney  for  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

I  appreciate  his  compliment,  because  his  memorial  seems  to  be  a 
direct  answer  to  an  interview  which  I  had  with  the  reporter  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  last  Monday,  and  therefore,  without  repeat- 
ing the  interview,  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  evidence,  as  that  answers 
his  remarks.    He  is  evidently  trying  to  answer  what  I  said  there. 

Speaking  of  the  hearing,  Secretary  Lee  J.  Vance  said : 

The  grape  and  wine  growers  of  the  United  States  believe  that  the  mnjority 
in  Congress  will  continue  that  wise  policy  which  I  as  always  fostered  nnd 
encouraged  rgricultiire,  which  includes,  of  course,  viticulture,  or  the  growing 
of  grapes.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  In  Califoniia  have  been  led  to  plant  SOO/iOO  acres  of  vineyards, 
and  the  annual  grape  and  wine  crops  of  the  United  States  not  only  represent 
Investments  of  about  $100,000,000  of  capital,  but  they  are  now  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  vineyard  districts  of  our 
country. 

Our  wine  makers  are  now  the  largest  and  best  customers  of  the  grape 
growers,  who  receive  higher  prices  for  their  product  than  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Thus  our  champagne  makers  paid  this  fall  from  $80  to  $00  per  ton 
fur  their  grapes,  and  although  grapes  were  cheaper  this  year  in  California 
than  for  many  years,  yet  the  growers  there  sold  their  crops  at  prices  which 
wonid  be  considered  extravagant  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  In  Spain.  In  those 
countries  wines  can  be  made  and  sold  so  cheaply  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
onr  wine  makers,  who  I^ay  such  high  prices  for  their  labor  and  their  grapes, 
to  compete  at  all  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

Kven  at  the  present  time  in  France  and  In  Italy  ordinary  wines  are  now 
being  sold  at  8  and  10  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  tariff  were  lowered  to  any 
extent,  the  foreign  wine  dealers  could  flood  this  market  with  cheap  wine,  and 
thus  take  the  market  away  from  our  own  grape  and  wine  growers.  Even 
ander  the  present  tariff  duty  Immense  quantities  of  cheap  foreign  wines  are 
shipped  Into  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  our  cheapest  wines. 

In  point  of  fact,  California  wines  pay  a  duty  in  the  shape  of  7i  cents  per 
gallon  freight  charges  to  get  to  the  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets, 
while  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  wines  by  sea  to  the  same  markets  is  only 
about  2i  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  foreign  wines,  which  are  mostly 
regarded  as  a  luxury,  should  not  pay  a  proper  duty ;  that  is,  a  duty  which  will 
give  proper  protection  to  the  capita!  and  labor  interested  in  the  American  grape 
and  wine  growing  Industry. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  should  also  like  to  contradict  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  based  upon  facts  as  to  the  price  of  foreign 
wines  and  as  to  the  cost  of  getting  them  here  and  as  to  what  is  proper 
protection. 

I  have  here  the  last  number  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la  Gironde, 
of  October  29,  the  wine  paper  published  at  Bordeaux,  and  which 
we  receive  in  exchange  at  our  office.  The  quotations  tor  wines  at 
Montpellier  and  at  Beziers  are  as  follows:  The  sale  of  1,500  hecto- 
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liters  from  the  sellers,  partly,  at  9  francs  50  centimes  a  hectoliter. 
At  Beziers  the  sale  of  different  lots  of  wine,  ranging  from  5,000  to 
13,000  hectoliters,  at  9  francs  25  centimes  a  hectoliter  to  10  francs 
per  hectoliter. 

I  would  say  that  a  hectoliter  is  26  gallons  and  a  half.  T  would 
say  also  that  the  franc  is  about  20  cents  of  our  money,  and  therefore 
the  prices  would  range  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  hectoliter,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  or  9  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  same  journal  is  the  market  report  from  the  correspondent 
in  Spain,  showing  that  their  wines  are  now  being  sold  at  23  to  25 
pesetas  for  160  liters  of  12  to  13  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength. 

In  Italy  the  present  sale  of  wines  is  on  the  basis  of  6  to  11  lires  per 
hectoliter,  the  lire  being  about  the  same  as  the  French  franc — 20  cents. 

Those  are  facts,  and  I  believe  that  a  pound  of  fact,  as  in  the  old 
saying,  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  Those  are  the  facts  as  to  the  wine 
prices  from  there,  and  there  should  not  be  much  dispute  about  it. 
And  that  is  very  low ;  so  cheap  that  we  could  not  possibly,  with  our 
conditions  here — the  prices  of  land,  the  labor,  the  price  of  turning  out 
the  wine — undertake  to  compete  with  any  such  condition,  such  as  the 
production  of  wines  at  8  and  10  cents  per  gallon. 

I  have  the  last  edition  of  the  Revue  des  Vins  &  Liqueurs,  published 
in  Paris,  which  says:  "In  Languedoc  business  is  improving.  The 
quality  of  the  new  wines  is  not  up  to  that  of  last  year,  but  business  is 
done  at  the  rate  of  80  or  90  centimes,  the  degree  per  hectoliter  for 
the  small  wines  and  90  centimes  to  1  franc  10  for  fine  wines." 

Those  are  facts  as  to  what  the  wine  is  selling  for  over  there,  and 
those  wines  would  come  in  competition  with  ours  unless  we  had  some 
protection  against  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  those  wines  imported  to  this  country  that  you 
have  just  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Vakce.  Yes;  the  dealer  buys  those  wines  throughout  the  conn- 
try  ;  goes  to  those  markets.  No  wine  man  would  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hamilton  did — that  the  Italian  wine  would  not  bear 
the  sea  voyage,  while  the  California  wines  do.  Wine  is  wine,  if  it  is 
properlv  made,  and  will  bear  the  sea  voyage. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  French  wines  that  you  quoted  there  sell  in  the 
American  market? 

Mr.  Vance.  Sure. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Those  wines  are  quoted  there  at  7  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Vance.  Eight  and  9  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Boutell.  vVTiat  are  they  quoted  for  on  the  wine  tariff  at  the 
hotels  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  A  dealer  buys  those  wines  and  bottles  them  generally 
under  his  own  label,  therefore  he  gets  a  fictitious  profit,  in  a  sense, 
because  he  sells  to  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  his  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  we  can  greatly  increase  the  duty  on 
these  wines,  at  the  same  time  leaving  an  enormous  profit  to  the  for- 
eigner and  greatly  increase  our  revenue? 

Mr.  Vance.  Undoubtedly.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Hamilton's 
theory  is  correct,  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  those  wines  the 
consumer  pays  for,  in  a  certain  sen?e,  while  if  you  raise  the  tariff  the 
consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  it ;  that  is  absurd. 

I  have  another  clipping  showing  what  the  Italians  are  doing  under 
the  present  tariff.    The  Italians  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
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the  importation  of  wines,  and  I  have  here  the  statistics  for  the  month 
of  October,  1908,  the  importation  of  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Italian  dealers  send  their  wines  3,000  miles 
to  New  York,  and  then  3,000  miles  more  to  California,  right  under 
the  nose  of  our  friend  Mr.  Morgan  and  others,  and  there  you  will  find 
that  for  the  month  of  October,  wines  from  Antwerp — I  will  read  a 
list  of  the  cases  are  reported  (reads) :  111  cases  M.  Marceau.  60 
cases,  A.  de  Luze  &  Fits.  125  cases  Chianti.  20  cases  of  Marsala« 
260  cases  of  Vermouth.  150  cases  F.  BercoUi.  151  cases  Marsala; 
900  cases,  200  cases,  1,100  cases,  and  so  on.  So  the  dealers  are  not 
so  very  bad  off  when  they  can  do  that  and  ship  it  right  into  San 
Francisco,  and  it  seems  to  me,  without  repeating  any  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
arguments,  and  without  going  into  details,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
under  our  present  condition — Mr.  Hamilton  also  referred  to  that, 
saying  that  we  are  no  longer  an  infant  industry ;  but  we  are,  and  two 
members  of  this  committee  can  verify  my  statement.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  seen  in  his  own  district  barren  land 
along  the  lakes  worth  $16  an  acre,  now  covered  with  beautiful  vines 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  wine  maker,  who  buys  the  grapes.  Also 
Mr.  Needham's  district,  when  I  first  visited  it,  in  the  center  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  barren,  while  it  is  now  covered  with  vines;  and  Mr. 
Morgan's  company  has  set  out  a  beautiful  vineyard  of  2,500  acres. 
That  is  what  has  been  done  for  our  industrv.  It  is  an  infant  indus- 
try. We  think  we  make  fine  wines ;  naturally  we  are  proud  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  strong  enough  ^to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people  who  favor  foreign  wines,  nor  are  we  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  them. 

I  have  also  a  letter  here  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  of 
October  4  from  a  traveler  in  Italy  dated  Asti,  August  28,  which  says : 

AstI,  from  which  I  write  these  notes,  lies  In  the  center  of  the  wine  trade  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  is  a  prosperous  city  of  nearly  40,000  inhabitants. 
Although  the  wine  this  year  Is  only  worth  8  cents  a  gallon,  yet  I  have  never 
seen  a  drunkard  In  the  streets,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  is  protected  by  the 
limited  number  of  six  city  guards.  ' 

There  should  not  be  any  great  doubt  as  to  what  wine  is  selling  for 
over  there,  at  least  I  think  it  can  be  easily  proven. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  not  touched, 
and  with  which  I  am  rather  familiar,  which  is  the  eastern  wine  and 
champagne  industry,  I  will  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  champagne  in- 
dustry centers  in  New  York  State,  around  what  is  known  as  Lake 
Keuka  region.  There  are  some  eight  or  ten  wineries  that  produce 
probably  75  per  cent  of  the  domestic  champagne.  The  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  our  champagnes  as  far  as  promoting  and  sefl- 
ing  them  to  the  people  is  concerned.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with 
France  reduced  the  duty  from  $8  to  $6  per  case,  giving  the  importer 
$2  per  case  as  a  gift  Last  year,  with  an  importation  of  413,000  cases, 
that  $2  gift  was  simply  putting  in  his  pocket  $838,000,  in  round 
figures,  and  which  benefited  no  one  excepting  the  importer.  The 
price  of  champagne  is  the  same,  not  1  cent  less.  The  importer  has  not 
made  any  reduction  excepting  in  a  few  cases  where  competition  has 
come  in. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  do  not  the  people  who  sell  the  wines,  those  at  the 
hotels  and  such  places,  wake  up  and  force  the  importers  to  give  them 
a  part  of  that  gift? 
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Mr.  Vance.  They  did  in  New  York,  and  in  one  case  a  reduction 
was  made  whereby  95  cents  of  the  dollar  gift  was  kept  out  and  the 
other  5  cents  went  to  the  man  who  kicked. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  ought  to  divide  it  up  so  that  the  importer  would 
get  a  little,  the  hotel  would  get  a  little,  and  the  drinkers  would  get  a 
little. 

Mr.  Vance.  But  the  latter  got  nothing.  As  I  say,  we  made  a  ^ift 
of  $2  a  case,  and  they  are  using  that  $2  a  case  on  general  advertising, 
which  is  done  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  to  fight  our  own  domestic 
champagnes.  Our  champagnes  are  making  great  headway,  but  our 
increase  has  been  due  to  the  American  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  buy  a  good  bottle  of  American  champagne,  equal  to  that  which 
is  imported,  at  about  half  the  price. 

Mr,  Hill.  That  is  not  a  question  of  competition  at  all,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  revenue? 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes.  "Why  should  we  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  and 
give  the  foreigner  $2  per  case? 

Mr.  Hill.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  your  industry? 

Mr.  Vance.  They  use  that  $2  in  order  to  fight' us  in  a  commercial 
way.  If  we  had  $2  a  case  to  fight  them,  it  would  make  a  great  dif- 
ference with  us.  We  are  selling  wine  at  the  wholesale  prices  of  $12 
to  $14  dollars  a  case,  the  consumer  paying  about  $1.50  to  $2  a  bottle. 
If  you  give  our  champagne  producer  $2  a  case,  I  will  warrant  you  they 
will  spend  $1.90  of  that  in  promoting  it,  because  champagne  is  a 
wine  tliat  must  be  "  promoted,"  as  we  call  it.  In  order  to  extend  the 
sale  of  that  wine  you  have  to  use  means  of  introduction  which  the 
fctill-wine  maker  does  not  require.  The  man  goes  around,  treating 
his  friends,  "  opening  wine  "  as  it  is  called.  All  that  is  a  help  to  the 
importer,  but  it  does  not  help  anybody  else. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  you  have  given  an  illustration  of  a 
straight  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  where  the  consumer  gets 
no  b3nefit  whatever? 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  prop- 
osition.^ I  have  never  yet  seen  anyone  or  heard  of  anyone  getting  a 
benefit  from  that  reduction  excepting  the  importers,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  has. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  said  that  it  costs  three  times 
as  much  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  champagne  in  France  as  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that,  because  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  deny  that  statement  point-blank.  The  fact  is  that  our 
grapes,  as  I  said  in  that  interview,  are  the  highest-priced  grapes. 
Last  fall  we  paid  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  a  ton  for  Delawares  and 
Jonas  and  other  high-priced  grapes  which  are  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  champagne.  Even  the  cheapest  California  grapes  this 
season,  which  were  unusually  cheap,  would  be  considered  as  at  an 
extravagant  price  for  grapes  abroad,  a  grape  that  cost  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  sell  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  There  the  highest- priced  grapes  are  in  the  champagne 
districts  where  they  have  tnese  little  proprietors  with  vineyards  as 
big  as  this  room.  Those  grapes  are  sold  for  the  highest  price,  and 
equivalent  to  our  ton  are  $80  to  $35  and  even  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Vance.  That  is  the  fact. 

The  cheap  grapes  are  from  the  south  of  France,  where  the  wine 
strikes  were  last  year  and  where  you  go  through  the  country  and  see 
the  vineyards  there  lust  like  the  great  cornfields  are  in  the  West,^ 
where  you  ride  for  nours  and  are  not  out  of  sight  of  a  vineyard. 
There,  of  course,  grapes  are  very  cheap — ^$5  or  $6  a  ton. 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  production? 
Mr.  Vance.  The  cost  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
foreign  champagnes,  I  should  say,  w^s  at  hast  25  to  35  per  cent 
higher.  Everything  we  have  is  higher.  Grapes  are  higher,  labor  is 
higher,  and  our  conditions  are  such,  our  standard  of  living  is  such, 
and  everything  that  we  buy  is  so  much  higher  that  it  amounts  to 
fully  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Vance,  does^  the    land   upon   which   champagne 
grapes  grow  in  France  sell  for  six,  seven^  or  eight  hundred  dollars  an . 
acre? 
Mr.  Vance.  In  the  champagne  districts  it  does;  yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Mr.  Hamilton  get  hold  of  the  information 
which  he  gave  us  upon  that? 

Mr.  Vakce.  I  am  not  accountable  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  figures. 
There  are  places  in  France  where  you  can  not  buy  land  for  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  should  think  that  the  in- 
terest upon  the  grape  land  in  France  would  be  as  much  as  the  land  is 
worth  here. 

Mr.  Vance.  You  ^o  along  the  Lake  Keuka  district,  and  I  think  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  would  have  to  pay  $500  an  acre  for  the 
grape  land  there. 
Sir.  Clark.  But  that  is  after  it  is  already  put  out  in  vineyards. 
Mr.  Vance.  It  is  already  put  out  in  vineyards  in  France. 
Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  understood  the  land  it?elf  was  worth  that. 
Mr.  Vance.  Oh,  no.    It  is  only  in  the  cent-^rs  of  certain  parts  of 
France  where  there  is  a  demand  the  same  as  there  is  in  this  country. 
In  those  small  centers  of  production  you  will  find,  under  their  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  lots  of  land  cut  up  into  Fmall  parcels  which  is 
not  sold  frequently,  but  is  handed  down  by  inheritance.    Thi^refore 
it  is  valued  highly.    There  are  vineyards  in  France  that  bring  very 
high  prices  in  the  champagne  district,  but  it  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

In  regard  to  freight  rates,  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment gives  what  might  be  called  a  rebate  to  the  wine  exporters  in 
order  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  wines.  It  is  like  an  illustra- 
tion used  by  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  know  that  it  cost  as  much 
to  send  a  grade  of  crockery  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  Chicago, 
111.,  as  it  would  the  same  grade  of  product  from  Germany  to  Chicago, 
on  account  of  the  combination  rate^  so  to  speak,  whereby  the  steam- 
ship line  would  get  so  much  and  the  inland  freight  lines  get  so  much, 
but  the  reduction  is  made  in  order  to  encourage  the  export,  which  is 
legitimate  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned ;  but  if  it  does  not  interest 
us  we  should  not  enter  into  the  tariff  scheme  whereby  we  would  en- 
courage it  .  .  / 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
to  another  subject  outside  of  wines,  and  that  is  paragraph  301,  niin-  ' 
era!  waters,  which  I  am  interested  in  as  publisher  of  a  paper. 
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Our  mineral-water  industry  has  grown  very  fasfc  under  the  present 
way  of  doin^  business,  but  we  should  do  something  to  encourasre  the 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  tariff  reflations,  we  will  say, 
of  France,  which  country  practically  prohibits  American  waters.  The 
French  tariff  law  of  July  18, 1906,  imposes  a  duty  of  20  francs  ($3.86) 
per  100  kilos;  that  is,  220  pounds,  not  including  bottles.  This  is  sim- 
ply prohibitive,  and  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  shut  out  American 
waters.  The  French  duty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  on  our  waters 
means  $3.71  a  case  of  100  pints  and  $3.25  per  case  of  50  quarts.  It 
means  $1.42  on  the  water  alone. 

Now,  when  France  gives  us  that  kind  of  a  tariff,  I  think  we  should 

five  France  the  same  thing;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  rea^n  why 
ranee,  in  order  to  protect  her  mineral  waters 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  minimum  tariff  of  France? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Skinner,  consul-general,  referring  to  some  extracts  from  their 
duties.  They  not  only  assess  the  water,  but  put  an  extra  heavy  duty 
on  containers,  such  as  jugs  and  bottles,  whereby  it  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive. We  were  building  up  quite  a  trade  with  some  of  the  well- 
known  waters  there  when  the  duty  barred  us  out.     ' 

Thejr  have  also  made  another  restriction  in  their  tariff.  Before 
water  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into  France  or  offered  for  sale  6 
gallons  must  be  bottled  at  the  spring  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Government  and  two  or  more  disinterested  citi- 
zens, sealed  in  their  presence,  and  forwarded  to  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry and  hygiene,  and  a  permit  authorizing  the  importation  must  be 
issued. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  their  tariff  against  other  countries? 

Mr.  Vance.  The  same  thing,  I  think.  That  is  their  general  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  reply  as  to  the  foreign  waters,  said:  "As  to 
foreign  mineral  waters,  they  can  only  be  imported  into  France  if 
they  figure  upon  the  official  list  of  authorized  mineral  waters." 

You  have  to  pass  an  examination,  so  to  speak,  which  so  few  for- 
eign waters  do.  As  to  the  German  foreign  waters,  the  ApoUinaris^ 
the  most  celebrated,  goes  into  France  under  the  old  regime  whereby 
they  were  allowed  to  come  in,  but  after  they  got  Apollinaris,  they 
made  them  blow  on  the  bottle  "Artificial,"  with  the  idea  that  in 
bottling  that  water  they  added  a  slight  amount  of  salts  in  order  to 

§ive  it  life  and  sparkle,  but  under  the  French  law  they  wanted  to 
iscriminate  against  the  foreign  waters,  and  therefore  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  make  it  "Artificial." 

Mr.  Skinner  further  says :  "  In  the  contrary  case  they  are  prohib- 
ited. But  his  prohibition  may  be  removed  oy  ministerial  aecision 
upon  a  formulated  demand  aodressed  directly  by  the  importers  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  general  tariff  upon  mineral  waters 
is  20  francs  per  100  kilos  ($3.86  per  220  pounds)  net,  and  th^ir 
recipients  are  subjected  to  the  tax  applicable,  according  to  their 
nature.  Under  the  minimum  tariff  (wnich  does  not  apply  to  prod- 
ucts of  American  origin)  mineral  waters  are  free  of  duty;  for  such  as 
are  imported  in  jugs,  the  immunity  extends  to  the  container  and 
to  the  contents;  but  when  they  are  imported  otherwise  than  in  jugs 
the  recipients,  bottles,  etc.,  are  taxed  separately.     I  complete  the 
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infonnation  here  supplied  by  indicating  that  the  restrictions  men- 
tioned apply  only  to  importations  of  a  commercial  character.  In 
the  case  of  medicines  or  mineral  waters,  imported  in  trifling  quanti- 
ties for  the  personal  use  of  individuals  and  beyond  the  range  of 
commerce,  the  administration  may,  exceptionally,  and  upon  special 
request  in  each  case,  authorize  the  introduction  of  such  articles  upon 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  laid  down  in  the  regular  list." 

It  only  shows  what  other  countries  are  trying  to  do  for  their  in- 
dastries  and  for  their  products,  including  wmts  and  mineral  waters^ 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  as  a  good  American,  why  we  should  not 
do  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  another  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  labeling  of  foreign  products.  At  present,  as  I  suppose  most 
of  this  committee  know,  the  pure-food  law  in  regard  to  labeling 
beverages,  such  as  whisky,  in  which  I  am  not  interested  at  present^ 
yet  it  brings  up  the  point — and  in  preparing  a  new  tariff  law  there 
should  be  some  uniformity  whereby  the  labeling  of  our  domestic 
products  is  not  discriminated  against  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
article.  Now  foreign  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  which  under  our 
pure- food  law  is  obliged  to  be  labeled  "  imitation  "  whisky,  or  arti- 
ficial-colored whisky,  or  artificial  whisky,  comes  in  without  any  re- 
striction, simply  as  whisky,  is  sold  as  such,  and  the  consumer  thinks 
he  is  getting  the  straight  goods. 

Now  there  should  be  some  clause  put  into  the  tariff  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  proper  authorities,  can  have  the 
labeling  of  our  products  uniform,  ana  at  the  same  time  make  the 
foreign  product  be  labeled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  the  pure- food  law  require  the  labeling  of  foreign 
goods? 

Mr.  Vance.  Our  treaties  practically  prohibit  it.  The  British 
ambassador  said  that  people  had  sent  Canadian  whisky  across  the 
border,  and  as  a  matter  of  diplomacy  the  regulation  in  reference  to 
it  was  suspended.  Such  incoming  products  should  be  marked  the 
same  as  our  own.  The  hesitation  of  the  Treasury  officials  in  apply- 
ing the  reflation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  there  was 
no  power  m  the  Treasury  Department  to  prosecute  the  marking  of 
such  goods  either  as  an  importation  or  when  coming  from  the  re- 
finers or  distillers.  They  import  this  whisky  in  bottles,  and  under 
the  present  law  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  regulation 
whereby  the  foreign  goods  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  ours. 
They  should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  ours.  I  think  that  the  indus- 
try should  be  compelled  to  make  goods  which  would  come  under  a 
suitable  regulation  in  a  proposed  tariff  measure  whereby  foreign 
goods  are  not  in  any  way  outside  of  the  regulation  of  our  pure-food 
law. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  amendment  could 
be  made  to  Schedule  A  whereby  the  revenue  could  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  in  a  brief 
form.  I  think  possibly  I  could  if  I  ,were  given  more  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boimsix.  In  a  general  way,  do  you  think  that  the  suggestions 
which  you  have  been  making,  if  conformed  to,  would  increase  or 
decrease  the  reVenue  f 
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Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference.  As 
suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  present  rate  should  not  be  less  than 
35  cents  per  gallon  on  wines.  The  foreign  dealers  are  now  sending 
wines  into  Mr.  Morgan's  own  city.  In  October  they  sent  in  200  cases. 
It  does  not  keep  them  out,  and  therefore  it  does  not  decrease  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  any  combination  or 
association  of  wine  producers  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  Not  at  all.  Competition  regulates  the  American  wine 
trade  entirely.  Competition  has  brought  the  price  down  to  the  low- 
est figure  in  years. 

Mr.  Boutell.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  factor  that  regulates 
prices  except  competition. 

Mr.  Vance.  That  is  all.  There  is  very  sharp  competition.  In  so 
far  as  the  wine  people  agree,  and  I  thinlc  they  do  agree,  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  want  the  tariff  let  alone;  but  ii  anythmg  be  done  they 
would  like  to  have  it  slightly  increased. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestions  which  you  wish 
to  have  inserted  into  a  new  tariff  bill  would  in  any  way  encourage 
<;ombination  among  the  domestic  producers  so  as  to  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Vance.  No  ;  I  think  not,  oecause  the  industry  is  widespread. 
In  order  to  have  a  combina^tion  successful  it  must  monopolize  the  source 
of  supply.  The  sources  of  supply  in  this  country  are  the  vineyards  of 
the  country.  The  vineyards  of  JS^ew  York  comprise  perhaps  8,000  or 
4,000  acres.  Michigan  has  perhaps  10.000  acres,  and  in  Missouri  and 
other  sections  there  are  perhaps  5,000  to  7,000  acres,  and  in  California 
there  arc  probably  230,000  or  240,000  acres,  so  that  you  see  a  combina- 
tion would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  combination  among  the  New  York  producers 
as  to  their  own  product  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not  think  there  could  be,  because  in  that  case  the 
man  from  Ohio  would  send  his  product  over  the  line  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  free  trade  between  our  own  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  individual  producers  of  New 
York  do  not  sell  at  individual  prices.  They  sell  at  a  fixed  association 
price. 

Mr.  Vance.  Not  at  all.  There  are  onlv  one  or  two  large  firms 
which  have  a  sort  of  a  general  business  understanding  as  a  matter  of 
trade  comity.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody  else.  I 
live  in  New  York  and  I  know  that  New  York  producers  sell  at  all 
kinds  of  prices.  Some  go  to  the  retailer  and  sell  wines  at  perhaps  60 
per  cent  higher  than  thev  would  sell  to  the  jobber.  Those  who  sell 
to  the  consumer  sell  at  a  farge  price,  a  price  which  would  probably  be 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary  trade  prices.  It  would  be*  im- 
possible to  have  any  sort  of  an  understanding  or  combination  for 
raising  prices  that  would  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  Doctor  Wiley  claims  that  the  branding  of  wines  would 
make  them  artificial. 

Mr.  Vance.  Doctor  Wiley  is  one  of  the  class  that  do  not  produce 
grapes  that  ripen. 

Mr.  Clark.  His  proposition  is  that  branding  in  California  would 
Biake  it  pure,  and  branding  any  place  else  would  make  it  artificial. 

Mr.  Vance.  You  refer  to  the  Fassett  bill. 
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STATEMENT   OF  HE.   WALTEE  E.   HILBRETH,   OF  HAMMONDS- 
PORT,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
one  gentleman  of  the  committee  asked  whether  the  East  and  West 
were  united  upon  the  question  at  the  present  time.  I  come  from  New 
York  State,  from  the  champagne  district  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hammondsport,  X.  Y.  We  are  solely  wine  producers,  and  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  conditions  in  California  interest  us.  We  are  all 
working  together  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  working  together  upon  this 
particular  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  No,  sir;  but  for  the  general  good.  The  California 
grapes  and  the  grapes  of  the  East  differ  in  their  constituents,  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  differently. 

So  far  as  the  still-wine  question  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  wish  to  say  anything  further.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  brought  out 
matters  fully  and  distinctly  on  that  branch  of  the  question.  Our  busi- 
ness is  the  business  of  champagne  making.  It  is  a  new  industry,  not 
over  40  years  old,  and  we  have  grown  up  until  at  the  present  time  we 
are  to  a  certain  extent  competitors  with  the  French  champagne, 
although  we  are  selling  our  product  at  $12  to  $14  a  case,  which  is  the 
retailing  price  and  includes  the  cost  of  selling,  manufacture,  and 
everythmg.  Added  to  that  is  the  old  duty  of  $8  per  case.  The  pres- 
ent duty  is  $6  per  case,  making  $18  to  $20  a  case  for  the  champagne 
laid  down. 

Our  wine  costs  more  to  manufacture  than  do  the  French  wines, 
when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  grapes,  which  is  from  $»32  a  ton  to 
$80  a  ton  for  the  best  grade.  The  Catawba  grapes  cost  $40  per  ton, 
and  the  Concord,  which  is  the  cheapest  grade,  costs  us  $82  per  ton. 
We  blend  them.  You  must  consider  that  champagne  is  made  bjr  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle.  Each  bottle  is  handled  about  250  times. 
The  question  of  labor  is  a  considerable  one  in  the  manufacture  of 
champagiie.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  distilled 
wines.  The  cost  of  this  labor  is  from  $1,  the  cheapest,  up  to  $2.50 
per  day.  In  France  the  labor  is  only  from  43  to  85  cents  per  day. 
You  must  consider  that  we  have  to  handle  these  bottles  from  250  to 
360  times  each,  depending  on  the  wine.    Some  wines  will  clear 

auicker.     You  can  tnerefore  see  how  much  more  our  wines  cast  than 
o  the  French  wines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  people  have  advantage  of  about  $10 
a  case  over  us  in  exporting  their  winas  in  this  coimtry,  everything 
considered.  If  we  paid  a  duty  on  our  wines,  they  would  net  about 
$20  a  case.  In  this  country  the  French  people  get  for  their  wines 
from  $28  to  $32  per  case.  Their  wine  is  cheaper  to  manufacture  than 
ours.  That  dinerence  in  price  they  use  in  exploiting  their  wines. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  champagne  industry  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  build  up.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  and  preju- 
dice. France  has  been  producing  wine  for  two  hundred  ancl  fifty 
years,  while  our  industry  is  a  little  over  forty  years  old.  We  have 
had  to  overcome  a  large  amount  of  prejudice.  Sometimes  we  could 
not  get  a  person  even  to  taste  our  wine. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  usually  the  fellows  who  think  they  are  ^ood 
judges  of  wine.  The  average  citizen  does  not  know  one  wine  from 
another  after  he  has  had  one  or  two  drinks. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  judge  it  by  the  label? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Yes;  they  drink  according  to  the  latel  at  $3  a 
bottle.  When  a  man  takes  a  friend  out  and  orders  champagne  at  a 
meal  he  thinks  he  must  have  the  French,  and  if  he  does  not  he  is 
afraid  he  will  be  considered  a  cheap  man;  so  therefore  he  wants  the 
French  at  $3  to  $5  a  bottle. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  character  of  grapes  go  into  champagTie? 

Mr.  IIiiJ)RETii.  We  use  nearly  all  the  varieties,  or  about  eight  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  do  you  regard  them  as  to  color? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Some  of  the  black  grapes  are  the  best  champagne 
grapes. 

Mr.  McCall.  Tell  us  something  about  the  processes  of  making 
champagne. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  The  grapes  are  all  crushed  separately  in  October. 
In  January  we  make  what  we  call  cueva.  The  juice  is  pressed  and 
after  fermentation  it  becomes  wine.  The  minute  that  the  juice  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fermentation  germ  it  ferments  and  becomes  wine. 
Fermentation  immediately  sets  up.  In  January  some  of  the  wine  is 
in  a  fairly  good  condition,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  left 
in  it.  We  blend  old  and  new  wine  according  to  its  strength.  It  must 
not  be  made  too  strong.  If  it  is  made  too  strong  it  would  blow  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle.  If  it  is  too  old  you  would  not  get  enough 
fermentation. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  of  the  old  wine  usually  is  used  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It  varies  according  to  the  vintage,  from  40  to  60 
per  cent.  If  the  vintage  is  good,  we  use  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
new  wine.  If  the  new  vintage  is  largely  acid,  we  use  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  old,  w-hich  has  less  acid.  We  do  this  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  acid  in  the  wine  that  we  finally  produce.  The  cueva  pro- 
duced in  January  is  stored  in  casks  until  spring,  when  the  natural 
fermentation  takes  place.  In  the  springtime,  when  the  sap  begins 
to  run  in  the  vine,  there  is  a  second  fermentation,  and  before  that 
second  fermentation  takes  place  the  wine  is  corked.  After  fermenta- 
tion starts  it  is  put  into  the  wine  cellar,  which  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  Tne  old  wine  would  remain  there  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  years.  Sugar  left  in  the  wine  produces  carbonic  acid. 
The  sediment  flows  off  onto  the  side  of  the  bottle.  Wlien  we  get 
the  old  vintage  we  put  them  on  tables  or  racks  with  holes  in  them  and 
we  lay  the  tettle  nearly  flat.  The  sediment  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  and  that  is  where  the  handling  comes  in.  Every  one  of  those 
bottles  on  the  rack  must  be  handled.  They  must  be  shaken  until  all 
the  sediment  is  on  the  cork.  All  sediment  which  remains  must  be 
removed.  Under  the  old  method  we  did  that  with  a  knife,  but  now 
it  is  done  by  machinery.  After  the  sediment  is  removed,  it  is  care- 
fully taken  to  the  finishing  room  and  there  the  cork  is  carefully  ex- 
tracted with  a  small  amount  of  wine.  After  that  there  is  sirup 
added.  This  finishing  sirup  is  composed  of  old  brandy,  sugar,  and 
rock  candy.  Every  trace  oi  sugar  is  fermented  out  of  the  wine.  We 
then  add  enough  sugar  in  the  shape  of  rock  candy  to  make  it  pala- 
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table.  Champagne  is  only  10  per  cent  alcohol.  Alcohol  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  to  4  per  cent  is  added.  That  is  in  the  finishing  sirup. 
In  taking  out  the  sediment,  if  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  it  left, 
as  much  as  would  go  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  it  would  spoil  the  wine. 
If  that  is  left  the  wme  is  of  no  commercial  value. 

Mr.  McCall.  When  does  this  wine  come  on  the  market?  How  long 
after  it  has  left  the  press? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It  never  leaves  the  cellar  within  one-half  or  two 
and  three  years. 

Mr.  McCall.  When  do  you  put  in  this  sirup? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Just  before  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  McCall.  Then  it  goes  on  the  market? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  We  usually  expect  to  have  the  wine  finished  three 
or  four  months  before  it  goes  on  the  market^  because  the  cork  must 
be  fitted  to  its  place.  If  you  send  it  out  immediately  after  it  is 
corked  the  wine  is  not  good,  but  practicallv  the  wine  is  just  as  good 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  it  is  finished  as  it  is  in  two  years,  but 
the  cork  has  been  pressed  so  firmly  that  the  pressure  must  be  kept 
on  it  so  that  it  will  not  become  dislocated. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  do  not  put  anything  into  the  wine  to  make  it 
effervesce  ? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  No ;  not  a  thing. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  the  wine  was  used  then  would  it  have  less  alco- 
holic strength? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  There  would  not  be  any  sweetness  left.  It  is  not 
palatable,  because  the  carbonic  acid  makes  it  sour  without  any  sugar 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  do  you  get  the  sediment  out? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It  is  blown  out  by  the  gas  when  the  cork  is  taken 
out.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  labor,  but  we  do  it  now  as  they  do 
it  in  France.  "  Wlien  a  cork  is  taken  out  the  man  puts  his  thumb 
over  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  passes  it  into  the  machine.  In  the 
machine  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  put  down  and  it  is  frozen.  The 
sediment  is  frozen  to  the  top  of  the  cork,  and  in  that  way  we  use 
this  expert  labor.  Any  man  can  extract  that  cork  when  it  is  frozen. 
When  the  cork  is  taken  out  the  sediment  is  taken  out  with  it.  That 
was  adopted  by  us  five  or  six  years  asjo. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  do  you  pay  that  class  of  labor? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  About  $2.50  a  day. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  at  1  o'clock  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

ai-ternoon  session. 

Com:^iittee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursdmjy  November  12.  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at   2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.   Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman),  presiding. 

STATEMEWT  OF  ME.  C.  H.  KING,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  residence  and  your  business. 
Mr.  King.  My  residence  is  New  York,  and  my  business  is  the 
importation  of  f)ublin  stout  and  Belfast  ofin^er  ale — Irish  ginger  ale. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  King.  I  submitted  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  what  I  want  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  is  the  apparent  inequality  in  the 
duty  in  the  present  tariff  in  the  liquor  schedules.  This  stout  isr  a 
low-priced  tonic  beverage  which  is  used,  as  is  stated  in  my  brief,  by 
people  of  small  and  very  moderate  means,  and  accordmg  to  the 
present  schedules  the  percentage  of  duty  on  it  is  higher  than  it  is 
on  champagne  and  on  still  wines,  which  are  both  distinctly  luxuries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  a  specific  rate  of  40  cents  a  gallon,  and  according 
to  the  value  as  reported  by  Commerce  and  Navigation  of*  the  United 
States  it  is  equivalent  to  42  J  per  cent  on  the  importations  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  whereas  the  duty  on  champagne  is  wjuivalent  to 
about  40  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  still  wines  in  Dottles  is  equivalent 
to  about  30  per  cent.  So,  we  think,  in  view  of  the  class  of  people  that 
this  article  is  sold  to  or  consumed  by,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
in  comparison  with  the  duties  on  other  beverages  is  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  duty  on  champagne  ought  to  be 
increased  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  interested  in  champagnes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELrL.  Do  you  think  the  reduction  which  you  ask  on  these 
articles  would  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  them  to  the  con- 
sumer ? 

Mr.  King.  Stout  is  an  article  that  is  consumed  largely  in  the 
homes,  and  it  surely  would.  It  would  not  make  any  diference  if  it 
was  consumed  so  much  in  the  caffe,  or  where  it  is  sold  by  the  single 
bottle,  but  where  it  is  sold  as  it  is  and  taken  to  the  homes  it  would 
make  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  is 
low  enough  on  still  wines  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not- interested  in  still  wines.  The  other  article  in 
which  I  am  interested  is  ginger  ale.  That  is  a  nonalcoholic  beverage, 
and  the  duty  in  the  present  tariff  is  hig;her  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious tariffs,  and  the  rate,  while  specific,  is  equivalent  to  24|  per  cent, 
nearly  as  high  as  that  on  still  wines.  Any  rate  of  duty  would  make 
no  difference  in  regard  to  the  American  competition,  because  the 
article  is  so  expensive  that  it  costs  more  on  the  other  side  than  the 
American  article  is  sold  for  here.  I  have  embodied  all  that  in  the 
brief  that  I  submitted.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BoiiTELL.  Is  there  more  than  one  maker  of  this  ginger  ale? 

Mr.  King.  There  are  several  manufacturers.  We  are  the  largest 
importers.  We  import  about  85  per  cent  of  the  ginger  ale  that  is 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  the  foreign  article  abroad  is  more 
than  that  of  the  domestic  article  here? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  packed  in  barrels; 
and  the  bottle  is  not  returnable,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  domestic 
ginger  ale. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  it  was  sold  free  of  duty  it  could  not  be 
sold  cheaper  than  the  domestic  article? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  it  could  not.  Another  point  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  barrels  that  we  ship  our 
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soods  in  are  largely  made  of  American  lumber,  and  yet  we  pay  the 
auty.  The  percentage  which  I  have  figured  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  .whole  thing,  the  barrel  included. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  this  ale? 

Mr.  Kino.  In  volume? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  We  import  about  a  million  gallons. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  ginger  ale  how  much? 

Mr.  Kino.  Forty  thousand  barrels,  10  dozen  each. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  purely  a  question,  then,  of  revenue,  and  increase  in 
the  foreign  trade  and  reduction  of  the  price? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  any  loss  of  revenue  by  a  decrease  in  the  tariff  would 
be  probably  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  imported? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  question  of  American  competition  entering 
into  it? 

Mr.  King.  None  whatever,  in  either  article. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  increase 
the  revenue  somewhat? 

Mr.  IQng.  Our  business  is  increasing  under  the  present  conditions, 
so  that  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  would.  The  business 
is  increasing  in  both  articles.    Will  that  be  all,  gentlemen? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Following  is  the  brief  presented  by  Mr.  King,  heretofore  men- 
tioned : 

PBESEBTEI)  BY  EDWARD  &  JOHN  BTTRKE  (LIMITED),  1402  TIMES 
BTIILDINO,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  November  12,  1908, 

APPLICATION    FOB    CON81DEBATION    OF    REDUCTION    IN    TARIFF   ON    STOUT    AND   GINGER 
ALE   IMPORTED    BY    THEM    FROM    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Stout. 

Evidence  herewith  shows  this  to  be  an  article  largely  used  for  tonic  purposes 
by  those  In  moderate  circumstances.    See  physicians'  statements  appended. 

According  to  1907  edition  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  I'fnited  States, 
the  iiercentage  of  duty  en  stout  is  larger  than  that  on  champagnes  and  bottled 
still  wines,  distinctly  luxuries.    Comparisons  herewith: 


Oalions. 


Bottled  malt  liquors  from  Unltwl  Kinipdom.— 1,897,248 

Obampaimflfi  fdowsn) _ »/.'>, 272 

Still  winei  in  bottles '       («»,«« 


Value. 


$1,798,632 

o,fiG2,60!-> 
2.614,34<{  I 


Duty  is 
percent 
of  value. 


m 


Internal-revenue  tax  on  malt  liquors  is  3i  cents  per  gallon. 

Stout,  per  dozen  half  bottles,  costs  us  4  shillings  and  2  pence,  f.  o.  b.  T^iver|)ool. 

Stout  owes  much  of  its  chanicter  and  nutritive  value  to  long  keeping  before 
and  after  bottling.  Owing  to  fermentation  continuing  after  bottling,  breakage 
and  leakage  are  more  serious  than  with  bottled  still  wines :  and  stout  being  an 
article  of  so  much  less  value,  these  losses  are  a  much  heavier  tax. 

Much  of  the  barrel  lumber  used  is  American. 
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Physicians  in  New  Yorlc,  Brool£lyn»  Boston,  and  Chicago  state  that  their 
maternity  patients,  mothers  while  nursing,  people  in  none  too  healthful  occujia- 
tions,  ansemics,  young  girls,  particularly  shop  girls,  are  those  for  whom  they 
prescribe  Guinness  stout,  and  of  those  requiring  Guinness  stout,  as  above, 
the  vast  majority  are  In  poor  financial  circumstances. 

Only  a  very  few  physicians  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  tonic  containing 
alcohol.    Stout  contains  very  little. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  referred  to  above  and  some  of  their  com- 
ments.   We  have  hundreds  of  other  equally  strong  recommendations. 

Dr.  Merwyn  R.  Bibb,  2900  State  street,  Chicago,  111.:  1  feel  positive  that 
Guinness  foreign  stout  could  find  no  better  and  more  need^  field  than  in 
maternity  cases. 

Dr.  William  A.  Ham,  1799  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Strongly 
recommends  it. 

Dr.  Jas.  H.  Grimes,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Peck,  53  West  Fiftieth  street.  New  Yorlc  City :  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  to  you  tluit  Guinness  stout  is  a  very  excellent  prop  and  tonic,  and 
has  been  prescribed  by  me  hundreds  of  times. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Wynlcoop,  128  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  A.  L.  Robinson,  59  West  Forty-fourth  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Cuff,  115  East  Eighty-seventh  street.  New  York  City.  Recommends 
It 

Dr.  H.  F.  Koester,  1159  Park  avenue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  It. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Schlmpf,  443  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York  City:  I  pre- 
scribe it  frequently.  / 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dupont  310  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Roff,  327  Central  Park  west,  New  York  City:  All  my  nursing 
women  drink  it  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Shields,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  H.  E.  I^wis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  use  Guinness  stout  for  all  my  patients 
in  convalescence  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Power,  230  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  A.  Costello,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  prescribe  it  constantly  for  maternity 
patients,  also  in  typhoid  fever  convalescence. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Cramer,  139  West  Twenty-eighth  street  New  York  City.  Strongly 
recommends  it. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Eckstein,  68  West  Ninety-seventh  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it 

Dr.  E.  M.  Dusseldorf,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Hotel  Navarre,  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty -eighth  street.  New 
York  City.    Recommends  it 

Dr.  G.  Chaffe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  P  F.  O'Hanlon,  121  West  Ninety-fifth  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  ('.  Connard.  192  West  Eighty-ninth  street,  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  X.  (f.  Lo  (Jrand,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  R.  S.  York,  Boston.  Mass.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Northridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  Is  also  prescribed  by  me  to  increase 
body  weight  In  those  below  the  average.  Perhaps  those  who  perform  arduous 
household  duties  require  it  most  often. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Moulton,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  A.  Kidder  Page,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Rupert  W.  Parker,  1641  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Recom- 
mends it. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Peudergast,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Winter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Recommends  it. 

Dr.  C.  S.  May,  205  West  Fifty-ninth  street  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Lafiin,  1545  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.     Recommends  It 

Dr.  E.  J.  Lorenze,  1658  I^xingtou  avenue.  New  York  (Mty :  Recommends  it. 

Dr.  J.  Lordly,  145  West  Eighty-seventh  street,  New  York  City :  Mothers  that 
are  poorly  nourished  require  a  stimulant  like  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  George  D.  Barney,  401  Third  street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  For  the  benefit  of 
the  public  I  recommend  Guinness  stout  In  cases  of  malnutrition. 
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Dr.  Howard  O.  Comegys,  170  East  Ninety-sixth  street,  New  York  City :  Stout 
flllg  the  bill  and  requirements. 

Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  836  Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City:  For  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  prescribed  this  great  reconstruction  to  all  consumptives, 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  my  practice.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  recon- 
Btrnction  than  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Lutz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  prescribe  stout  for  patients  who  need 
building  up  flesh.    I  order  it  often. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Bowles,  121  West  Ninety-third  street.  New  York  city:  Among  malt 
preparations  I  certainly  regard  Guinness  stout  with  the  greatest  favor. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Begg,  58  Irving  place.  New  York  City :  Those  In  poor  circumstance* 
are  rarely  able  to  afford  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Richardson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  have  used  Guinness  stout  for  many 
years  with  excellent  results. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Moore,  2  West  Ninety-fifth  street.  New  York  City :  It  is  both  food 
and  drink. 

Dr. -Jul In  H.  Smith,  491  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.:  Stout  seems  more  like 
nourishment. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Phelps,  Dorchester,  Mass.:  I  prescribe  it  without  limit,  when 
l>atiepts  can  afford  it,  for  any  case.  It  is  a  splendid  producer  of  rich  and  nour- 
ishing milk. 

Dr.  Albei-t  Evans,  756  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.:  Guinness  stout  has 
proved  an  efficient  stimulant  to  many  of  my  patients. 

Doctor  Gordon,  532  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. :  The  writer  has  prescribed 
a  great  deal  of  Guinness  stout  for  patients  where  a  stimulant  and  reconstruc- 
tive  has  been  indicated. 

Rr.  R.  Weir,  168  West  Seventy-eighth  street.  New  York  City.    Recommends  It. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Page,  Boston,  Mass.    Recommends  It. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Buck,  West  Brookline,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Blanchard,  Brookline,  Mass.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Winifred  L.  Howe,  Everett,  Mass.:  I  prescribe  Guinness  stout  to  every 
patient  that  needs  a  tonic,  old  or  young.    It  has  no  superior  in  convalescence. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bennett,  Chicago,  111.    Strongly  recommends  it. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Gay,  3G5  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.     Recommends  It. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Kleeck,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  N.  O.  McMaster.  665  Lexington  n  venue.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  A.  Zek,  243  West  Fifty-second  street.  New  York  City.    Recommends  it. 

Dr.  Ivan  Amesbury,  Dorchester,  Mass. :  Those  who  require  it  most  are  gen- 
erally those  least  able  to  get  it.  It  Increases  appetite  and  is  a  more  natural 
way  of  helping  nutrition  than  by  giving  drugs. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Krause,  952  Park  avenue.  New  York  City:  I  prescribe  Guinness 
Ktout  to  give  the  patient  an  appetite,  also  as  a  stimulant  for  overworked  people 
and  convalescents. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Colby,  Boston.  Mass.:  When  I  advise  stout  I  never  think  of  any- 
thing but  Guinness,  which  is  (to  me)  the  type. 

•  Dr.  J.  .Morlson,  358  West  Thirtieth  street.  New  York  City :  Good  plain  food 
and  Guinness  to  back  it  up,  an  excellent  ally. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Vander  Poel.  100  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  New  York  City.  Rec- 
ommends Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Staoki)ole,  282  Feniy  street.  Maiden,  Mass.:  When  I  need  a  tonic 
for  myself  I  always  get  Guinness  stout  and  nothing  else  but  good  food,  so  I 
am  very  glad  there  Is  a  tonic  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  F.  W.  O'Brien,  257  West  One  hundred  and  fourth  street.  New  York  City : 
Particularly  young  girls,  salesladies,  and  seamstresses,  who  just  niannge  to  eke 
oat  a  bare  subsistence. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Helmuth,  Jr.,  26  East  Slxtj -second  street.  New  York  City.  Recom- 
mends Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  H.  Siff,  100  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City:  Too  much  of  a  luxury  for 
poor,  the  price  being  too  high. 

Dr.  E.  Gilbert  Perclval,  Hotel  Navarre,  455  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.: 
It  is  more  of  a  food  than  a  stimulant  to  my  mind. 

Dr.  J.  A.  S.  Howell,  Chicago,  111.:  I  would  prescribe  it  oftener  if  it  were 
cheaper.    Hoik?  you  succeed  In  getting  the  tariff  reduced. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ashley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Many  would  usp  stout  In  place  of  beer  if 
they  could  afford  it. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Brunner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  is  my  humble  opinion,  born  of  per- 
sonal experience  as  a   physician,  that  Guinness  stout  Is  far  sui)erior  to  any 
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so-called  malt  extract  on  the  market,  whether  domestic  or  imported,  in  digestive 
and  blood-making  properties. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  would  of tener  prescribe  it  if  it  was  not 
so  exi)ensive.  I  usually  substitute  a  dark  beer,  which  is  not  so  good  ns  your 
stout,  but  is  within  the  means  of  the  poor  patient. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Goldstlne,  Chicago,  111.:  Saw  the  goodness  of  stout  in  maternity 
patients  while  assistant  on  the  staff  of  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  used  it 
a  great  deal. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Von  Kotsch,  935  West  Sixty-third  street,  Chicago,  111, :  After  taking 
Guinness  stout  for  a  week  their  api)etite  soon  begins  to  increase,  and  they 
pick  up  in  flesh. 

German  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  It  has  been  prescribed  and  dispensed  with 
good  results. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Schaller,  518  Fullerton  avenue,  Chicago,  111. :  To  all  my  pulmonary 
find  chronic  dyspeptics  I  recommend  one  part  of  stout  to  two  to  three  parts  of 
Blatz's  beer  after  each  or  with  meals. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Guy,  Boston,  Mass. :  Very  poor  patients  substitute  cheap  ales,  like 
stock  ale,  instead. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Hettesheimer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  worth  of  Guinness  stout  as  a 
nutrient  builder  for  nursing  mothers  and  convalescents  in  general  is  Inesti- 
mable.    I  shall  keep  on  prescribing  it,  as  usual,  with  confidence. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hull,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Poor  could  not  afford  it. 

Dr.  George  I^  Michel,  234  Marcy  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  In  cases  of  p€»t 
nourishment  it  is  the  best  tonic  I  know  of.  I  get  best  results  from  it  in  cases 
of  patholoquist  conditions  of  the  pelvic  organs,  due  to  defective  nutrition  of 
these  parts,  as  in  poorly  nourished  girls,  shop  girls  being  especially  subject  to 
those  conditions,  and  here  nothing  takes  the  place  of  Guinness  stout. 

Dr.  L.  Newman,  52  Union  Park.  Boston,  Muss.:  I  prescribe  Guinness  stout 
very  frequently  and  use  it  in  my  own  family  as  a  Galaila-gog  with  success. 

T.  G.  Lusk.  121  East  F'ortieth  street,  New  York  City :  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  you  could  get  this  article  admitted  free,  as  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  bever- 
age and  it  could  then  be  supplied  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Dower,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  find  your  stout  aids  digestion,  which  is 
far  superior  than  the  majority  of  wines  found  in  the  market. 

Qinger  ale. 

Nonalcoholic — present  duty  higher  than  rated  by  previous  tariffs. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1907  show  present  rate 
equivalent  to  241  ver  cent,  nearly  as  high  as  bottled  still  wines. 

At  any  rate  of  duty  import txi  ginger  ale  is  so  costly  that  it  does  not  compete 
with  the  domestic  article. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  ROONET. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  represent  substantially  the  same  interests  that  Mr. 
King  represents  and  I  have  the  same  general  line  of  argument.  His 
firm,  as  I  understand,  represent  the  Burton,  stout  in  Dublin.  I  repre- 
sent the  Dogshead  Bass  ale,  and  the  Bass  bottling  of  stout.  The  pres- 
ent rate,  as  he  has  explained,  is  40  cents  a  gallon  in  bottles  on  the 
bottled  article  that  comes  here.  All  the  Dogshead  ale  comes  here  in 
bottles.  There  is  some  Bass  ale  that  comes  in  casks.  The  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  he  pointed  out,  is  43  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  Dogshead 
ale — which  1  think  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  probably  familiar 
with,  as  it  is  very  generally  used  throughout  the  country — the  price  is 
very  high.  The  retail  price  at  that  rate  runs  from  25  to  35  cents  a 
bottle  at  any  restaurant.  That  is  too  high.  The  Dogshead  ale  people 
have  a  large  trade,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Bass  ale  and  to  their  able 
business  management  and  the  prestige  of  the  name ;  but  at  the  same 
time  if  we  could  get  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  gallon  we  could  double  the 
business  here.  Now,  it  would  be  a  noncontentious  matter;  that  is,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  previous  speaker  and  as  suggested  by  a  member 
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of  the  committee,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  You  will  never  hear  that  question  raised.  But  it  »vill 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HiLx..  Do  you  control  the  importation  into  this  country  ? 
Mr.  RooNBY.  Yes,  sir;  of  that  particular  bottling  known  as  the 
Dogshead  ale.  The  Bass  ale  comes,  here  in  bulk,  not  controlled  by 
this  firm  I  am  representing,  H.  P.  finlay  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  but 
with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  25  cents  a  gallon,  the  bottled  article^ 
Dogshead  ale,  Bass  ale,  would  sell  for  15  or  20  cents  instead  of  25 
to  35  cents.  I  am  speaking  of  the  retail  price.  In  the  past  the  duty 
has  been  down  as  low  as  30  cents  a  gallon.  That  was  under  the  tariff 
of  1894,  and  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  preceding  the  McKinley  bill,  so 
called,  the  duty  was  35  cents  a  gallon.  Then  it  was  put  up  to  40 
cents  a  gallon,  and  it  is  really  at  a  very  onerous  figure  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  in  the  business  when  the  duty  was  changed 
before  ? 

Mr.  EooNEY.  I  was  not,  personally. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  to  the  consumer  was 
inci*eased  in  accordance  with  the  change  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  could  not  say  absolutely;  I  could  not  answer  that 
absolutely.  It  is  beyond  my  own  experience,  my  personal  knowU 
edge;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  with  a  reduction  to  25  cents  a 
gallon  on  bottled  ale  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price,  a  ma- 
terial reduction ;  and  you  cpn  readily  see  that  when  you  ask  25  cents 
or  35  cents  for  a  bottle  of  ale  you  are  asking  a  great  deal,  and  you 
actually  reduce  considerably  the  consumption  of  that  article. 

Mr.  McCall.  Dogshead  ale  is  the  same  kind  of  ale  as  White 
.Label,  and  is  put  in  the  same  kind  of  bottles? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  ale  except  that  the  Dogshead 
ale  is  bottled  in  London  by  Read  Brothers,  and  the  White  Label  is 
bottled  by  another  concern. 
Mr.  McCall.  They  are  both  bottled  in  London  ? 
Mr.  RooNEY.  No ;  I  think  the  White  Label  is  bottled  here. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  there  is  a  Red  Label,  is  there  not? 
Mr.   RooNEY.  I  think  there  is  a  Red  Label  also.     There  is  no 
monopoly  in  the  Bass  ales  at  all,  but  they  all  sell  at  about  the  same  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  duty  you  are  talking  about  is  applicable  to  all 
the  Bass  ales? 

Mr.  RooxEY.  Oh,  yes.  On  the  Dogshead  ale  last  year  the  firm 
which  I  represent  paid  in  duties  $275,000.  That  was  just  last  year; 
and  I  can  fairly  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  a  duty  of  about  25  cents 
a  gallon  on  the  ale  in  bottles  it  will  go  up  to  $500,000,  and  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  to  anybody  here,  to  any  legitiimite  interests 
of  any  kind:  and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  you  give  that 
consideration.  An  ale,  I  think,  is  something  which,  as  the  previous 
'speaker  said,  comes  into  general  use  and  ought  to  be  encouraged 
somewhat.  It  is  not  injurmg  anybody  here  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion with  domestic  products,  and  it  will  greatly  increase  the  revenue, 
if  you  will  give  us  this  slight  relief,  because  you  can  see  that  at  that 
figure,  25  cents  or  35  cents,  or  even  30  cents  a  bottle,  it  will  make 
some  difference.  Take  any  one  of  yourselves.  If  you  can  get  a  bottle 
of  ale  for  25  cents,  or  20  cents,  you  are  more  likely  to  buy  it. 
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Mr.  TIiLL.  I  will  ask  you  to  file  a  stat-ement  as  to  the  price  at  which 
3'our  firm  sold  this  article  in  1890,  in  1895,  and  in  1900. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  this  schedule?  If  not,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess 
until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  November  13,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Rooney  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  : 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  petitioner  is  the  agent  for  the  brand  of  bottled 
Bass  ale,  known  commonly  as  "  Dogshead  ale,"  having  sole  right  to 
sales  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  said  ales  in  bottles,  under  the  tariff 
of  1897,  is  40  cents  per  gallon,  under  paragraph  297  of  the  existing 
so-called  Dingley  bill.  The  rate  of  duty  on  Bass  ale  in  casks  under 
the  existing  tariff  is  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Previous  tariff  rates  were  as  follows:  Tariff  for  1883 — bottles,  35 
cents  per  gallon;  casks,  20  cents  per  gallon;  tariff  for  1890 — ^bottles, 
40  cents  per  gallon ;  casks,  20  cents  per  gallon ;  tariff  for  1894 — ^bot- 
tles, 30  cents  per  gallon ;  casks,  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  requests  that  a  rate  be  now  fixed  at  25 
cents  i)er  gallon  for  tettles  and  15  cents  per  gallon  for  casks,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  The  business  does  not  compete  materially  with  any  domestic 
industry,  the  amount  of  Dogshead  Bass  ale  and  other  forms  of  Bass 
ale  being  very  small  in  proportion  to  domestic  beers  and  ale. 

(2)  The  present  rate  of  40  cents  per  gallon  for  bottled  figures  an 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  about  45  per  cent.  This  rate  compels  a 
very  high  price  per  bottle  to  the  consumer,  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
35  cents  per  bottle. 

(3)  Said  rate  of  duty  naturally  reduces  the  sale  of  the  article. 
Durinff  the  past  year  our  firm  paid  duties  of  about  $275,000.  With 
the  reduction  asked  for  we  could  probably  double  this  revenue  to 
the  Government.  The  ale  could  then  be  sold  to  the  consumer  for  15 
or  20  cents  per  bottle.  Thus  the  Government  could  be  greatly  bene- 
fited as  well  as  the  consumer,  without  any  injury  whatever  to  any 
domestic  interest. 

(4)  The  rate  of  25  cents  a  gallon  for  bottles  would  figure  about  28 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  28  per  cent  is 
a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  duty  for  this  article,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  ocean  freights,  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  will 
figure  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  more  on  the  import  cost. 

RcvSpectfuUy  submitted. 

H.  P.  Finlay  &  Co.  (Limited). 
John  J.  Boo^ey^  Attorney, 
No,  35  South  William  Street^  New  York  City, 

New  York,  Novemher  12^  1908, 
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APPENDIX. 

BBIEP  STTBMITTED  BY  THE  MAinTFACTITRIITG  PERPUMERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  November  10,  190S. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  attitude  of  the  manufacturing  perfumers  of  the 
United  States,  as  voiced  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Manufacturing 
Perfumers'  Association  held  in  New  York  City  Nov.  9,  is  as  follows : 

TariflF  on  importations  of  manufactured  perfumery.  Paragraph  3, 
alcoholic  perfumery ;  present  duty,  60  cents  per  pound  and  45  per 
cent  ad  valorum.  Paragraph  70,  preparations  for  nair,  mouth,  skin, 
and  teeth ;  present  duty  50  per  cent. 

The  workings  of  these  schedules  the  past  ten  years  have  proven  in 
general  so  wise,  just,  and  near  to  perfection  that  we  earnestly  urge 
their  continuance. 

Any  reduction  of  these  rates  must  result  in  greater  or  leas  disaster 
not  only  to  our  own  industry,  but  others  intimately  dependent  thoreon, 
such  as  the  manufacturers  of  bottles,  boxes,  lithographing,  ribbons, 
embossing)  alcohol,  etc. 

The  proof  of  increased  importations  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
printed  oflScial  table  of  imports  showing  a  steady  annual  increase  in 
volume,  the  increase  for  1907  being  16.3  per  cent  over  1906. 

The  imports  in  1898,  when  present  law  came  in  force,  were  $413,219, 
as  compared  with  $1,231,823  in  1907,  an  increase  of  $818,604,  approxi- 
mately 200  per  cent. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  importation  of  foreign 
perfumery  continues  to  grow,  notwithstanding  a  duty  which  at  first 
fflance  it  would  seem  should  act  as  a  deterring  factor.  It  will  be  seen 
by  this  table  that  the  importations  have  amounted  to  $172,627  more 
in  1907  than  in  1906,  or  16.3  per  cent. 

Imports  of  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  for  18H4  and  from  1890  to  1907^ 
with  percentage  of  duty  on  name. 


Alcoholic  perfumery,  paragraph  3. 


Year. 


1884.-. 
1890..„ 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

18W. 

1895 


1896... 
1897... 


Value    ' 

of        I 

imports. 


Duty. 


$2  per  gallon  and  50  per  cent.. 

iiiidoi"""""i"in"ririi 


18B8u.. 


IWO... 
1801._ 
1902-.. 
1808.... 
1804-... 
1806..^ 
1908^-, 


1278,897 
257.464 
258,831 
267.331 
298,706 

233,281  do. 

300,569  do -^ 

387,06^  do 

374,497  do 

[    16,666  Too  cents  per  pound  and  45  per 

262,271  I    cent. 

832,626  do 

389,967  do  -wu 

382,679  do — 

442.168 do ^— . 

510,642  do 

508,588 do ^ 

634,946 do 

686,968 do ^- 

666,754 do 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty. 


61.32 
62.25 
62.74 
62.26 
61.77 
61.66 

63.27 

62.48 
64.81 
67.83 

67.72 

67.72 
68.74 
G8.12 
67.46 
66.87 
6'i.41 
66.82 
66.30 
77.88 


Preparation.^  for  hair,  mouth, 
skin,  and  teeth,  paragraph  70. 


Value 

of 

Imports. 


$163,173 

118,139 

159,126 

176,324 

209,777 

170,709 

f    30,245 

1  2')8,536 

263,881 

320,100 

10.373 


Duty. 


60  per  cent.- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

J do 

i  40  per  cent. 

t do 

do 

I do 


124,010  I  60  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .. 

do 


167,100 
175,608 
207,885 
266,700 
313,398 
336.085 
394,310 
473,228 
570,000 


Total  of 

para- 
graphs 8 
and  70. 


$487,070 
875,603 
417.956 
443.656 
506,48? 
408,990 

587,360 

600,046 
694,5»7 


413,210 

499,726 
515,573 
500,564 
708,868 
824,040 
844,621 
929,256 
1,050.196 
1,231,823 
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The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  equal 
$1,231,823;  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  equal 
$1,059,196,  showing  an  increase  for  1907  of  $172,627,  or  16.3  per  cent. 

Essential  oils. — Analysis  of  existing  rates  of  duties  on  imported 
oils  and  materials  used  in  our  industry  reveal  certain  inconsistencies, 
but  in  the  main  are  free  of  duty,  and  we  prefer  the  maintenance  or 
existing  rates  rather  than  face  uncertainties  of  values,  the  demor- 
alization of  trade,  and  a  long  period  of  readjustment;  or,  in  other 
words,  leave  well  enough  alone. 

Phraseology  of  present  tariff. — ^New  scientific  discoveries  in  the 
past  ten  years  in  odoriferous  products  demand  more  explicit  classi- 
fication. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

[seal.]  Theo.  Bicksegker,  President. 

James  E.  Davis, 

Legislation  Com/mUtee. 


Krgus  Pigment  and  Chemical  Compa-ny, 

Newport^  DeL^  Norerriber  11^  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  of  TaHff  Revision^ 

Cajntol^  District  of  Cohfmbia. 

Dear  Sir  :  While  considering  the  paint  and  chemical  schedule,  we 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  barytes  ore  in  the  present 
tariff  pays  a  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton.  It  is  in  an  absolute  crude  con- 
dition as  we  get  it,  and  while  we  do  not  advocate  radical  changes  in 
the  tariff,  we  believe  that  all  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
should  come  into  the  conntrv  free  of  duty. 

Barytes,  as  this  ore  is  called,  is  a  very  important  raw  material  to 
us,  as  it,  after  different  chemical  treatments,  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  paint  we  manufacture,  namely,  lithopone. 

Litnopone  is  a  new  paint  that  gradually  but  slowly  is  gaining  a 
footing  in  this  country.  It  is  nonpoisonous  and  very  effective,  and 
as  a  baby  industry  we  commend  it  to  you  for  your  protection. 

Spelter  is  another  material  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article.  Zinc  ore,  from  which  spelter  is  made,  is  now  on  the  free  list, 
but  I  am  told  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Missouri 
interests  to  secure  some  protection  for  zinc  ores.  Against  this  I 
vigorously  protest,  as  it  would  decidedly  handicap  us  were  we  to  pay 
aovanced  prices  for  our  spwelter.  Zinc  ore  being  a  raw  material  should 
be  without  protection,  as  it  is  in  the  pre>sent  schedule,  and  we  beg  of 
you  to  see  that  it  remains  where  it  is. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Co., 
H.  J.  Krebs,  President. 
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Hblburn  Chemical  Company, 
New  York,  November  11,,  1908. 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hanse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  you  are  now  making  an  examination 
of  the  tariff  relating  to  imported  products,  and  that  the  chemical  list 
is  receiving  your  attention  at  the  present  moment. 

We  are  importers  of  chemicals  and  also  manufacturers  of  domestic 
products. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  made  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  and  refer  to  latic  acid.  We  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  import  this  article  on  various  occasions,  but  owing  to  the  do- 
mestic duty  on  same,  which  is  3  cents  per  pound,  we  find  that  this 
tax  prohibits  us  from  continuing  to  import  this  article  and  make  a 
margin  of  profit  unless  the  tariff  is  either  taken  off  or  reduced  on 
lactic  acid. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  our  claims,  we  inclose  herewith  invoice 
marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1,"  with  attached  calculation  showing  the  price 
at  which  lactic  acid  is  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer,  which  is 
$2.72  per  100  pounds. 

We  further  inclose  a  foreign  invoice  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  2,"  with 
attached  calculation  showing  you  that  it  costs  us  to  import  for  100 
pounds  lactic  acid  22  per  cent-— $2.86  per  100  pounds. 

As  stated  above,  we  surely  believe  that  your  honorable  body  will 
coincide  with  us  that  if  lactic  acid  is  not  entitled  to  a  free  tariff  it  is 
worth  while  a  consideration  whether  the  article  should  not  receive  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  our  sug- 
gestion, we  think  that  2  cents  per  pound  on  lactic  acid  is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  lactic  acid  from  foreign  com- 
petition on  this  article. 

Any  further  information  at  your  service.  Please  return  inclosed 
invoices  at  your  convenience,  and  trusting  our  claims  will  receive  con- 
sideration, we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Helburn  Chemical  Co., 

Per  Victor  H.  Berman,  Secretary, 

[Exhibit  No.  1.1 

Lactic  Process  Company, 
100  William  street.  New  York,  December  .J,  1907. 
Sold  to  Helburn  Chemical  Company,  356  Pearl  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 

20  casks  22  \)er  cent  lactic  acid,  light,  11,482  pounds,  at  3  cents 

delivered $344. 4« 

lieas  2i  per  cent 8.61 

$335.  85 

1  per  cent  discount 3.35 

332.50 
Kallroad  freight  charges 20.18 

312. 32 

Received  pajmient  December  17,  1907. 

Lactic  Pbockss  Co., 
By  Leach. 
Pletise  receipt  and  return. 
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Calculation  showing  cost  of  lactic  acid,  22  per  c^nt,  as  sold  by  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  as  per  exhibit  No.  1 :  .      * 

Cost  of  11,482  pounds  lactic  add,  22  per  cent $312.32 

Makes  100  pounds  lactic  acid,  22  per  cent,  cost 2.72 


[Exhibit  No.  2.1 

Knab  &  Linden  HA  YX, 
Grunroda  bri  Med  erst  ricgis^  dm  Id  September.  J90S. 
Rechnung  filr  Helbuni  Clienilcal  Co.,  New  York. 

Sandten  ftir  Ihre  Rechnung  und  Gefahr  i)er  Fraclitgut  v.i.t.  New  York  via 
Riesn  per  Elbe  durch  Herm  Joh.  Hockemann  zn  Ihrer  Verfilgnng  an  Herren 
John  D.  Gluck  &  Son,  New  York. 

Marks. 
25  Fass  Milchsaflre  techn.  70  Gew.   %  frei  von   Eisen  u.   Mineral- 

sauren,  Brutto  kg  S248,  Tara  kg  907.  Netto  kg  7251,  57 4,133.07 

2  per  cent  Sconto 82.07 

4,050.40 

(Original  or  certified  consular  invoice  retained  by  United  States  custom* 
house. ) 

Helburn  Chemical  Company, 

New  York,  yovember  11, 1908. 
Calculation  showing  cost  of  importing  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  as  per  Exhibit 
No.  2. 

Gross  (8,248  ko.),  18,182  pounds;  tare  (997  ko.),  2,197  pounds;  net  (7^1 
ko.),  15,985  pounds. 

7,251  ko.  iiet,  at  57  marks  per  ko 4, 133. 07  marks,  or     $985.47 

15,985  iwnnds  net,  at  6.17  cents  per  pound,  less  2 
per  cent  discount 82. 67  marks,  or         19.  71 

4, 050.  40  marks,  or  965.  76 

American  duty  3  cents  per  pound  on  15,985  pounds 479.  55 

Custom-house  entry 3.00 

Cartage  on  25  barrels  from  Hoboken  to  store 12.  50 

1, 460.  81 

Fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent, 
cost  $1,460.81,  makes  100  pounds  cost  $9.14. 

If  100  pounds  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  costs  $9.14,  100  pounds  of  22  per  cent 
lactic  acid  is  worth,  or  costs  to  import,  $2.86  per  100  pounds. 

Carter  &  Scattergood, 
Twenty-fourth  and  Bainbridge  Streets, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^  November  11,  1908, 
Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, : 

yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Supporting  statements  made  yesterday  by  our  Charles  Evans  con- 
cerning yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Schedule  A,  paragraph  66,  tariff 
law  of  1897,  we  beg  to  ask  your  consideration  to  the  following; 

1.  We  urg:e  retention  of  present  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  because  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound 
would  cripple,  if  not  entirely  stop,  the  operations  of  the  American 
makers  producing  at  present  very  low  prices. 
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2.  The  gas  residues  obtained  abroad  from  the  coal  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  being  especially  rich  in  cyanogen  compounds, 
can  profitably  be  worked  for  prussiate  of  soda  or  prussiate  oi  potash 
in  those  countries,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  profitable 
at  present  prices  to  do  so.  The  production  of  the  United  States  is 
made  almost  exclusively  from  waste  animal  matters,  such  as  scrap 
leather,  of  which  our  works  use  8,000  tons  annually  at  full  capacity. 
Incidentally,  the  sale  of  this  waste  product  is  of  assistance  to  the  shoe 
factories  and  affords  freight  to  tne  railroads  who  move  the  scrap 
leather  to  our  factories,  supplying  coal  to  take  the  place  of  the  waste 
leather.  In  a  normal  market  the  production  of  the  United  States 
factories  together  with  the  foreign  production  is  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  world's  demand.  When,  nowever,  a  depression  exists  in 
consumption,  even  with  the  existing  tariff,  the  German  product  is 
dumped  into  the  United  States  market.  We  are  not  able  with  the 
existing  tariff  to  export  any  goods  from  the  United  States.  Should 
the  schedule  as  affecting  our  article  be  reduced,  thereby  putting  the 
United  States  makers  out  of  business,  the  market  then  would  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

3.  The  makers  of  paint  colors,  both  blues  and  greens,  who  use  our 

f)roduction  have  been  prosperous,  and  indeed  in  the  past  two  years  at 
east  two  new  concerns  have  crossed  the  water  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  manufacture  under  United  States  conditions.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  existing  duty  is  reasonable. 

4.  We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  soda  and  that  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  The  prussiate  of  soda  is  an  article  of 
greatly  increasing  importance  since  the  framing  of  the  existing  tariff 
law,  and  this  salt  is  to  a  great  extent  interchangeable  in  its  use  with 
prussiate  of  potash.    As  the  value  of  prussiate  of  soda  is  to-day  65.8 

Ser  cent  the  value  of  prussiate  of  potash,  we  suggest  that  a  specific 
uty  be  laid  upon  it  of  2.6  cents  per  pound,  or  65.8  per  cent  of  the 
duty  as  existing  on  prussiate  of  potasn.  At  present  it  comes  in  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5.  In  the  factory  of  Carter  &  Scattergood  62  workmen  find  employ- 
ment, being  paid  last  year  in  wages  $50,560.  We  consume  annually 
1^48,000  pounds  of  steel  and  iron  castings,  6,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
824,000  gallons  fuel  oil.  We  produce  2,400,000  pounds  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  valued  at  $324,000. 

Carter  &  Scattergood. 

calcium  cyanamid  or  lime  nitrogen. 

100  Broadway,  New  York, 

January  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  Hon.  William  Richardson  we  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  statement  touching  upon  calcium  cyanamid  or 
Jime  nitrogen,  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  as  such  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the^  United  States  from  foreign  countries  free  of  import 
duties.  Mr.  Richardson  has  introduced  a  bill  to  place  this  material 
upon  the  free  list,  the  bill  being  known  as  House  bill  No.  7621,  en- 
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titled  ^'  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  lime  nitrofi;en,  an  ani- 
cultural  fertilizer,  from  import  duties,  a  copy  of  whicn  is  attached 
hereto. 

'  Nitrogen  is  the  most  important  element  entering  in  the  nour- 
ishment and  development  of  plant  life.  It  is  absorbed  from  the  air 
by  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmosphere,  by  the  slow  evaporation 
of  water,  and  in  other  ways.  At  the  same  time  nitrogen  plays  by  far 
ihe  most  active  part  in  all  fertilizers,  whether  of  animal  life  or  of 
mineral  origin,  in  which  nitrates  prevail.  The  use  of  nitrogenous 
products  in  agriculture  is  ever  increasing.  This  serves  as  a  proof 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  production  of  these  will  be 
entirely  insufficient  The  mines  of  nitrates  in  Peru  and  Chile  will 
become  exhausted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  all  attempts  made  to 
discover  new  mines  have  thus  far  been  failures.  This  failure  has 
caused  a  very  serious  problem  for  an  epoch  which  is  by  no  sense  far 
removed. 

Nitrogenous  compounds  occur  as  the  by-products  of  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  gas  factories  and  blood  and 
tankage  from  packing  houses.  The  direct  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  incidental  supjply,  when  taken  together,  are  inadequate  to  supply 
agriculture  with  its  requirements  for  this  all-important  element.  The 
endeavor  has  therefore  been  made  to  discover  an  industrial  process 
capable  of  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  nitrogenous  products 
at  reasonable  expense.  The  mind  immediately  recurs  to  the  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It,  however, 
has  been  most  difficult  to  fix  nitrogen  m  the  shape  of  a  useful  com- 
pound available  for  plant  life. 

The  study  of  the  problem  has  been  in  the  hands  of  noted  German 
chemists  for  sixteen  years,  and  only  comparatively  recently  have  their 
efforts  been  crowned  with  success.  Adolph  Frank  and  Nikodem  Caro, 
of  Germany,  finally  discovered  that  coke  and  lime  when  fused  elec- 
trically at  a  very  high  temperature,  after  cooling  and  grinding  and 
raised  again  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000°  C,  had  a  great  affinity 
for  nitrogen,  and  the  result  of  such  a  process  developed  the  materiiu 
known  as  "  calcium  cyanamid,"  or  lime  nitrogen,  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  which  is  nitrogen. 

The  process  being  electro-chemical  requires  a  great  amount  of 
cheap  power  as  well  as  the  raw  materials — coke  and  limestone.  An 
industry,  therefore,  to  successfully  make  this  material  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  make  it  profitable 
for  them  to  use  it  must  be  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  these 
features. 

The  American  Cyanamid  Companj  has  been  licensed  to  make  this 
material  for  distribution  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  privileged  to  make  it  without  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  A  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  premises 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  power  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  and  that  Ume,  coke,  and  labor  and  other  features 
favored  such  a  location  above  all  others.  The  company  is  therefore 
planning  to  erect  extensive  works  at  this  location,  involving  an  outlay 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  will  increase  from  time  to  time  as  the 
industry  develops. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  a  preliminary  way  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  fertilizer  factories  with  this  material  the  company 
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imported  a  small  amount  of  lime  nitrogen  from  Europe.  It  arrived 
in  advance  of  our  expectations,  and  without  our  knowledge  went 
through  the  custom-house,  and  a  duty  was  levied  against  it  of  25  pm* 
cent.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  material  being  iinpoi*ted  or 
made  available  in  anv  way  in  the  United  States.  We  li«t<n-  obtaiiied 
a  hearing  on  the  subject  before  the  appraiser  of  the  poft  of  New 
York,  and  he  reversed  his  former  ruling  and  placed  the  material  upon 
the  free  list  in  accordance  with  his  lettSr,  as  follows : 

Sib  :  This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  with  inclosures, 
together  with  sample  of  cyanamid,  an  importation  of  which  was  received  by 
yon  ex  s/s  Princess  Irene  in  May  last  and  was  returned  for  duty  by  tliis  office 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  chemical  compound  under  paragraph  3. 

Further  considering  the  subject  and  after  analysis  duly  made,  this  office  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  merchandise  in  questirtn,  represented  by  the  Sjinjple  sub- 
xnitted.  Is  used  only  for  manure  and  should  be  returned  free  <if  duty  under 
pftragraph  560  of  the  tariff. 

The  Inclosures  of  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 

Be^)ectfully,  E.  S.  Fowlbb, 

Appraiser. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  law  of  1897  and  to  paragraph  569  thereof 
in  the  appraiser's  letter,  the  following  is  noted  under  the  headinir 
•*FreeUst:« 

669.  Gttano,  manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manures. 

This  company  feels  that  the  holding  of  the  appraiser  should  be 
further  fortified  by  actually  incorporating  the  material  lime  nitro- 
gen in  the  free  list,  for  the  company  feels  that  its  investment  will  be 
too  large  to  hazard  it  in  any  way  where  it  might  be  affected  at  all 
b^  rulings  or  reversals  of  rulings  of  a  customs  officer.  The  material 
will  be  manufactured  on  a  close  mar^n  and  must,  therefore,  be 
assured  beyond  peradventure  of  immunity  from  duty  in  order  that 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  tree  culture  may  profit  by  the  use  of 
tfie  material.  This  material  would  be  incorporated  in  the  free  list 
of  the  tariff  to-day,  except  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  material  and 
has,  therefore,  never  come  to  the  attention  of  Congress  before.  It 
should  be  enumerated  in  one  of  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  free 
lis^  of  the  tariff : 

497.  Blood,  dried,  not  specially  provided  for. 

569,  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  nsed  only  for  manure. 

639.  Phosphates,  crude. 

•S44.  Potash,  crude,  or  '^  black  salts;  ^'  earbonate  of  potash,  crude 
or  refined;  hydrate  of,  or  caustic  potash,  not  including  refined  in 
sticks  or  rolls;  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpeter^  crude;  sulphate  of  pot^ 
ash,  crude  or  refined;  and  muriate  of  potash. 

665.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

675.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  at  the  temperature  of  60^  F.  does  not 
exceed  the  specific  gravity  of  ^^irVinf )  ^or  use  in  manufacturing  super- 
phosphate of  lime  or  artificial  manures  of  any  kind,  or  for  any  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The  formula  of  calcium  cyanamid  is  CajCNj,  and  is  obtained  in  the 
reaction  described  above  as  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

CaC,±N2=CaCN,+a 
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The  lime  nitrogen  industry,  although  not  yet  inaugurated  in  this 
country,  is  three  years'  old  in  Europe,  where  ten  or  more  factories 
are  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  material.  Lime  nitrogen  has  been  used  during  three 
seasons  on  a  diversity  of  crops  with  results  that  show  it  to  be  prob- 
ably the  best  of  all  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Some  two  or  three 
hundred  experiments  have  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  bureaus  and  experts  of  Europe.  The  plan  nas  usually 
been  followed  of  planting  equal  and  adjoining  areas  with  the  same 
crop,  one  acre  to  be  fertilizea  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
cyanamid,  one  with  Chilean  nitrate,  one  with  sulpnate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  fourth  would  not  be  fertilized  at  all.  Tafcing  the  fertilizing 
value  of  Chilean  nitrate  at  100,  it  has  been  found  that  cyanamid  has 
an  agricultural  value  of  105,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  97.  All 
the  experiments  give  practically  this  result.  The  results  obtained 
vary  slightly  with  different  cropSj  and  such  crops  as  vegetables,  the 
different  cereals,  sugar  beets,  fruits,  and  grasses  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  in  only  one  crop,  namely,  rye,  has  the  agricultural 
value  of  cyanamid  fallen  below  100. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  this  material  should  be  declared 
free  of  import  duty,  based  upon  the  fact  of  its  bein^  a  manure  of 
equal  or  greater  value  than  any  other  natural  or  artificial  manure, 
and  for  the  reason  that  a  great  necessity  for  this  material  now  exists 
throughout  the  domain  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  this  neces- 
sity will  ever  increase. 

Every  ton  of  it  requires  two-thirds  of  an  electrical  horsepower  to 
produce,  and  this  power  can  be  obtained  40  per  cent  cheaper  on  the 
Canadian  side  at  Niagara  Falls  than  on  the  American  side,  and  other 
savings  in  cost  can  be  affected  at  that  point  which  are  not  possible  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Cyanamid  Company. 
By  Chas.  H.  Baker, 

Vice-President. 


A  Bill  (H.  R.  7621)  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  lime  nitrogen,  an  agricultural 
fertilizer,  from  Import  duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemblea^  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  tree 
culture  in  the  United  States  and  her  Territories  and  colonies,  the 
material  known  as  lime  nitrogen  or  calcium  cyanamid,  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  free  of  import  duty. 

coal-tab  pitch  and  coal,  BRIQIHETTES. 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  November  lU  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the  argu- 
ment of  Messrs.  Stewart-Champlain  and  John  E.  Pennock  on  behalf 
of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  of  Syracuse. 
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We  are  interested  in  a  manufacture  of  coal  briquettes,  and  in  our 
efforts  to  introduce  this  new  industry  we  are  seeking  to  make  useful 
as  a  fuel  the  immense  accumulation  of  coal  dust  now  lying  useless 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  In  developing  this 
industry  we  are  the  pioneers,  and  so  far  the  only  successful  manufac- 
turers of  ix>-called  egg  coal,  of  which  we  send  a  specimen  to  your  com- 
mittee. Like  all  new  industries,  we  have  to  contend  with  many  diflS- 
culties,  and  in  our  struggle  to  make  ours  successful  we  are  often  met 
with  impediments  in  the  way,  such  a.s  the  Semet-Solvay  Company, 
which  manufactures  pitch  as  a  by-product  from  the  making  of  co)ce. 
We  are  using  pitch  in  working  our  briquettes,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed 
upon  this  article  we  will  be  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  very  strong 
monopoly  here,  and  everyone  knows  how  warm-hearted  and  liberal 
monopolies  are.  Witness  the  pattern  of  all  trusts — the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

By  the  way,  this  latter  companv  is  also  a  producer  of  pitch,  so  that 
our  chances  for  existence  would  be  very  slim  if  these  people  are  en- 
couraged in  their  nefarious  ways. 

We  may  mention  incidentally  that  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  has 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  manufacture  coal  briquettes  without 
success,  and  in  order  to  find  out  how  have  resorted  to  the  usual 
methods  of  trusts. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  believe  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  throttle  any  rising  industry  and  favor  a  monopoly,  such  as  the 
Semet-Solvay  Company,  and  we  beg  leave  to  file  a  strong  protest 
against  any  auty  being  put  on  pitch  which  can  be  procured  now  from 
abroad  at  reasonable  prices  while  pitch  is  free  from  duty.  The 
Semet-Solvay  Company  can  sell  at  tne  same  prices  and  yet  make  a 
good  profit.  This  is  known  to  the  writer,  wno  years  ago  distilled 
coal  tar  for  making  pitch. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colne  &  Co., 

Commission  Agents. 

OXmE  OF  ZINC. 

71  Broadway,  New  York,  November  11  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  CommiUtee. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washmgton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  question  asked  me  at  the  tariff  hearing 
before  your  committee  on  the  10th  instant  by  ConCTessman  Hill,  as 
to  the  relative  cost  of  crude  material  and  cost  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxide  of  zinc,  I  have  the  honor  to  give  you  the  following 
figures,  which  are  furnished  me  by  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company : 

Cost  of  crude  material  (ore)  at  the  furnaces,  53.25;  cost  of  labor 
and  other  items  constituting  cost  of  manufacture,  46.75  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  fibres  are  the  averages  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
I  believe  them  toT)e  as  correct  as  possible.  Of  course  labor  also 
enters  into  the  mining  of  the  crude  material.  Such  items  as  fuel,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  labor,  enter  into  the  manufacturing  costs. 

Any  further  information  which  your  committee  desires  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  if  it  can  be  obtainen. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  S.  Wardner. 
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CHIOIiE  GUM. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December  16^  1907, 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  :C, 

Deab  Sir  :  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  by  the  independent  chew- 
ing-gum manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  duty  on 
jgim  chicle  abolished.  This  duty,  passed  some  years  ago  under  Ijie 
JDingley  bill,  has  been  a  great  burden  to  the  independent  manufac- 
turers owing  to  their  inability  to  import  this  product  in  its  raw 
state  from  Meidco  and  Central  America  into  Canada  (as  is  done  by 
the  trust),  and  there  dry  and  clean  same,  thereby  saving  to  tibem- 
selves  the  largest  part  of  the  duty,  as  it  then  comes  over  into  our 
country  in  its  dry  state — that  is,  after  shrinkage — and  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  that  way  defrauded  out  of  a  good  part  of  the  duty,  and 
no  one  outside  of  the  trust  is  benefited. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  advise  that  there  are  140  or  more 
small  manufacturers  of  gum  in  the  United  States,  against  5  oom- 
prismg  the  trust,  and  although  they  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
the  capital  represented  by  the  trust,  we  feel  sure  that  your  sense  of 
justice  will  prompt  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  give  us  a  different  kind 
of  protection  from  what  we  are  now  receiving. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  can  do  to  further  the 
repeal  of  t&s  unjust  tax,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Walla-Walla  Gum  Co., 
PerW.  D.  BmoLE. 

barytes. 

PoTOSi,  Mo.,  July  30^  1908. 
Hon.  EiCHARD  Bartholdt,  St.  Lonis^  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartholdt:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request 
regarding  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  barytes,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
fofiowing: 

Barytes  is  a  mineral  substance,  the  base  of  which  is  barium.  Us 
chief  value  in  the  commercial  world  is  as  a  white  pigment,  and 
when  properly  oombined  with  white  lead  and  other  pigments  is  said 
to  produce  the  beet  grade  of  paint  known  to  the  American  tmde. 
{See  p.  5,  1904  Bulletin,  entitled  "  Production  of  Barytes,"  issaed 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  subsequent  issues.) 

The  ishemical  formula  of  barytes  is  BaSo^.  In  appearance  it  i£  a 
white,  tranaluoeiit,  cry^alline  material,  abottt  %e  kard  as  cakite,  but 
dijSering  in  specific  ^avity.  It  is  usually  found  in  granular,  fibrous, 
and  earthy  masses;  sometimes  it  appears  in  stalactitic  forms,  as  woU 
as  in  clustered  cryflitate. 

In  nature  the  mineral  is  rarely  pure,  carrying  with  it  ta  small  pet 
oent  -of  silica,  lin^,  magnesia,  and  iron.  (See  p.  3,  1907  editaofi, 
same  documieiit.) 

Missouri  hafi  produced  more  t^an  50  per  cent  of  all  the  barytes 
produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  twenty-five  yeaxa. 
Waahija^oii  County  produces  annually  75  per  oent  of  all  tbe  'barytes 
produced  in  Missouri.     (See  p.  3,  1907  edition,  above-named  docu- 
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ment)  There  are  seven  plants- in  the  United  Staites  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  barium  sulphate  and  other  barium  prMucts,  three 
of  which  are  in  Missouri.  The  Point  Mining  and  Muling  Company 
has  a  plant  at  Mineral  Point ;  Nulaen,  Klein  &  Krausse  and  the 
J.  C.  Fink  Mianufacturing  Company  each  have  large  plants  ia  the 
Qiiy  of  St  Louis.  The  other  mills  are  located  in  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

.  In  1906  there  were  produced  m  the  United  States  50,231  tons,  or 
something  over  100,000,000  pounds,  of  barytes.  This  amount  repre- 
.<5ents  the  greatest  annual  production  since  1867,  except  the  years  1960, 
1902, 1904,  and  1907.    (See  p.  8, 1906  edition,  same  document.) 

In  1906  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  ttom 
Germany  and  Newfoundland,  13,997  tons  of  barytes,  or  about  27,- 
000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  imported,  about  two-thirds  was  of 
the  crude  material.  (For  these  estimates  see  p.  9, 1906  edition,  above- 
mentioned  document.) 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  barytes  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1906,  with  the  total  amount  produced  in  the  United  States, 
shows  there  was  imported  in  that  year  more  than  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  whole  country  produced.  Yet  the  fact  remains  we  have  the 
finest  qualitv  in  the  United  States  the  world  produces,  especially  in 
Missouri.  An  analysis  of  the  article  has  demonstrated  the  truthful- 
ness of  my  statement.  I  have  had  samples  of  both  the  foreign  article 
and  the  home  product  analyzed.  I  quote  the  1906  data  because  I 
happen  to  have  it  in  form.  Since  collecting  it,  however,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  figures  both  on  the  production  and  importation  of  barytes 
for  1907,  which  are  as  follows:  In  1907  we  produced  in  the  United 
States  89,621  tons  of  crude  barytes,  which  was  our  greatest  year  in 
the  historv  of  the  industry.  In  1907  we  imported,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many and  Newfoundland,  31,751  tons  of  barytes,  which  was  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  the  whole  United  States  produced.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  importations,  there  were  imported  a  number  of  pre- 
cipitated barium  compounds,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  value  amounted  to  $375,117.  (See  p.  11,  1907  edition, 
same  document.) 

The  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a  reliable  trade  journal  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  shows  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  year 
(January,  1908)  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  1,100 
tons,  or  over  2,000,000  pounds,  of  barytes.  The  same  journal  shows 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  twenty- 
seven  weeks  of  this  year  14,956  tons  of  barytes.  This  is  an  alarming 
state  of  affairs  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  Missouri 
producer  especially,  because  all  of  our  plants  have  been  closed  most 
of  the  time  since  last  December.  Our  mills  have  on  hand  approxi- 
mately 20,000  tons,  or  about  40,000,000  pounds. 

We  have  on  railroad  platforms  in  Washington  County  at  the 
various  shipping  points  approximately  10,000  tons,  or  20,000,000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  we  have  on  hand  almost  enough  ore  in 
Missouri  ready  for  the  mills  to  run  twelve  months,  and  at  present  not 
a  pound  can  be  sold ;  with  several  hundred  unemployed  miners,  who 
B€^  employment.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  be- 
cause I  am  interested  in  the  mining  of  barytes. 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances  the  foreign  product  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 
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The  more  barytes  there  is  admitted  into  our  country  now  the  longer 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  miner  will  have  to 
wait  for  a  demand  for  the  home  product.  There  is  a  diminutive  duty 
of  75  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude  ore  (think  of  it,  75  cents  per  ton ) 
and  none  at  all  on  the  manufactured  article.  We  had  as  well  have 
none.  A  Treasury  Department  decision,  July  26,  1906,  gave  us  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  chemicafly  prepared  and  highly- 
manufactured  article,  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
which  helped  some,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  ruling  was  later  set 
aside.     (See  p.  8,  1906  edition,  above-mentioned  document.) 

Recent  information  discloses  the  fact  that  a  suit  is  yet  pending 
in  the  United  States  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  between  the  im- 
porters of  barium  products  and  the  Government.  (See  p.  10,  1907 
edition,  above-named  document.) 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7599,  which  sought  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  Doth  the  crude  material 
and  the  manufactured  article.  The  provisions  of  my  bill,  I  believe, 
were  fairly  satisfactory  to  our  people  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Barytes  is  a  very  heavy  substance  and  makes  good  ballast.  It  is 
loaded  into  ships  largely  for  this  purpose  in  European  ports  and 
freighted  across  the  sea  and  unloaded  at  our  ports  of  ent^  for  le.ss 
than  we  can  pay  the  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  tJhe 
freight  rate  bemg  more  than  $4  per  ton  from  St.  Louis  to  our  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  seaboard  toAvns. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  an  important  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Missouri,  which  is  languishing  and  dying  for 
want  of  protection.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  take 
some  steps,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  toward  giving  us  a  rea- 
sonable auty  on  barytes. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  E.  Rhodes. 
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The  CoMMiiTBE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  Novembei^  13^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chaik3ian.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  be  on  the  tobacco 
schedule.    If  Mr.  Cullman  is  present,  we  will  near  him  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  F.  CULLMAN,  JB.,  PBESISENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CIOAB  LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TOBK, 
N.  T. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  represent  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Cullman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Cullman.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLTiLMAN.  Mr.  ^Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  appear  before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  which  comprises  in  its 
membership  growers  of  cigar  leaf,  packers  and  dealers,  importers  and 
manufacturers.  Naturally,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
tariff  matters  among  such  varied  interests,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavor 
merely  to  offer  you  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try at  present  and  to  urge  no  specific  legislation,  leltving  the  decision 
as  to  wiiether  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable  entirely  in  your  hands, 
feeling  confident  that  thereby  a  fair  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  present  duty  on  filler  tobacco  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  uSe  of 
foreign  leaf  in  the  greater  portion  of  our  production  and  ample  to 
protect  the  products  of  our  tiller-growing  States.  However,  it  is  not 
so  high  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  foreign  tobacco  in  a  high-grade  out- 
put, thus  enabling  American  cigar  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the 
production  of  fine  clear  Havana  cigars  and  permit  the  partial  use  of 
lorei^  tobacco  in  seed  and  Havana  cigars. 

Owin^  to  the  peculiar,  nature  of  Cuban  tobacco,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  chief  filler  tobacco  imported,  and  the  difficulty  and  variance  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  wrapper  and  filler,  there  has  been  some  abuse 
in  the  imports  thereof.  We  find  that  in  the  Florida  district,  a  clear 
Havana  manufacturing  district,  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  but  28,895 
pounds  of  wrappers  were  declared  to  cover  322,000,000  cigars.  The 
importation  oi  Havana  wrappers  to  cover  approximately  the  460,- 
000,000  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  was  only  42,658 
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pounds.  The  appended  tables  (Exhibits  B  and  C)  will  show  the 
small  percentage  of  wrapper  to  filler  imports,  and  even  conceding 
that  Havana  tobacco  will  wrap  as  economically  as  Sumatra,  namely, 
with  2  pounds  to  the  thousand,  900,000  pounds  of  Cuban  wrappers 
would  have  been  necessary  to  wrap  the  annual  clear  Havana  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years.  ^Vhile  we  are  fully 
aware  that  it  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  determine  just  what  per- 
centage of  wrapper  there  is  in  a  bale  of  tobacco,  we  believe  some 
legislative  reliet  in  this  direction  should  be  given.  A  uniform  rate 
of  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  would  eliminate  many  controversies  and  the 
rather  discreditable  discrepancies  now  existing  in  the  importati<Mis  of 
Havana.  We  recognize  the  legislative  and  diplomatic  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate,  but  we  are  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  to  devise  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  it  be  practicable  to  provide  one. 

The  annual  production  of  cigars  in  this  country  is  about  7,500,000,- 
000.  Of  these  about  2,700,000,000  are  wrapped  with  Sumatra,  assum- 
ing an  average  consumption  of  30,000  bales.  Clear  Havana  and 
pseudo-Havana  cigars  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  600,000,000. 
Cigars  wrapped  with  Georgia  or  Florida  Sumatra  are  produced  to 
the  extent  of  840,000,000,  basing  the  figures  on  a  production  of  shade- 
grown  leaf  of  12,000  bales.  Connecticut  broad-leaf  cigars  are  made 
to  the  extent  of  400,000,000,  basing  the  estimate  on  a  production  of 
broad-leaf  of  20,000  cases.  Cigars  wrapped  with  the  finest  grade  of 
Connecticut  Havana  seed  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000, 
estimating  that  the  prime  wrappers  of  that  crop  approximate  10  per 
cent.  We  doubt  verv  much  wnether  the  ten-year  average  will  show 
more  than  a  production  of  7,000  cases  per  annum  of  fine  Connecticut 
Havana  seed  wrappers.  The  remainder  of  our  cigar  production^ 
about  2,400,000,000,  for  the  most  part  cheaper  products,  are  wrapped 
with  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  rsew  York  State,  or  Ohio  tobacco, 
selling  at  a  price  from  18  to  30  cents. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  compare  the  cost  per  thousand  cigars 
of  the  various  wrappers.  Sumatra  at  80  cents  (the  cheaper  grade 
generally  used),  with  $1.85  duty  and  figuring  2  pounds  per  thousand, 
would  cost  $5.30  per  thousand.  Sumatra  of  the  finer  grade  would 
cost  $6  perthousand,  figuring  the  cost  of  tobacco  at  $1.15.  Florida 
tobacco,  average  grade,  at  $1.50  per  pound,  would  cost  $3  per  thou- 
sand. The  finest  grades,  which  would  sell  at  $2  per  pound,  would 
make  the  cost  $4  per  thousand.  Havana  seed,  fine  wrappers,  such  as 
will  bring  70  cents,  will  wrap  with  4  pounds  per  thousand,  bringing 
the  cost  of  same  to  $2.80.  The  remainder  of  the  Havana  seed  crop 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  and  Ohio  tobaccos  used  for 
wrappers  will  average  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand  cigars. 

The  price  of  Connecticut  Havana  seed  wrappers  has  varied  in  no 
degree  in  relation  to  the  price  of  Sumatra  or  the  duty  thereon,  the 
inherent  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the  crop,  in  connection  with  the 
business  conditions  at  the  time  of  sale,  have  been  the  sole  factor  in 
determining  the  price.  Connecticut  Havana  seed  is  in  no  way  a 
competitor  with  Sumatra.  It  is  used  by  a  different  class  of  manu- 
facturers than  those  using  Sumatra.  Regarding  the  raising  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years.    I  append  to  this  statement  a  table  show- 
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ing  the  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Florida  crop  of  the  past  twelve  years.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  proauction  of  Florida  and  Georgia  tobacco  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  brought  about  Jby 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  profits  which  have  stimulated  pro- 
duction abnormally.  The  wrapper  portion  of  Florida  tobacco  is 
grown  mostly  under  shade,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of 
that  crop  is  raised  not  by  farmers  but  by  large  corporations  or  firms, 
as  the  cost  of  raising  same  precludes  the  farmer  of  moderate  means 
from  its  production.  The  Florida  and  Georgia  Sumatra  wrapper 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  price  or  duty  on  Sumatra,  but  by  the 
inherent  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the  crop  as  shown  by  the  appended 
figures.  The  difference  of  the  cost  per  tnousand  cigars  of  Sumatra 
and  Florida  wrappers  is  such  that  they  are  not  competitors,  but  each 
has  its  place  and  will  have  in  our  cigar  industry. 

The  tendency  of  the  ciear  business  has  been  toward  centralization. 
The  output  per  factory  nas  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  m  production,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  D. 

Let  me  quote  you  the  figures:  In  1896  the  number  of  cigar  fac- 
tories was  31,401,  and  they  produced  4,048,463,306  cigars,  with  a 
iactorj'  output  of  129,000.  In  1906  the  number  of  ci^ar  factories  was 
25,813l|  producing  8,137,299,666  cigars,  the  production  per  factory 
being  315,200  cigars,  which  shows  that  the  mcrease  in  lactory  out- 
put has  proceeded  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tlie  numlber  of 
cigars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  production  of  cigars  or  tobacco? 

Mr.  Cullman.  The  increase  in  cigars  has  been  from  4,000,000,000 
to  8,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  production 
from  the  cigar  factories,  the  individual  output,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  has  been  a  centralization  of  business,  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  tJuLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

We  believe  that  this  centralization  has  been  partly  caused  by  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  that  the  small  manufacturer  requiring  so  much 
more  money  for  duty  has  been  handicapped  in  his  development. 
Should  this  centralization  continue  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the 
cigar  manufacturing  industry  will  become  so  concentrated  that  the 
workmen  will  have  little  choice  of  employment  and  the  farmer  will 
have  but  few  buyers  for  his  product.'  It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  cigar  leaf  crop  of  1907  was  purchased 
for  use  by  a  sinjjle  manufacturing  corporation.  It  will  probably 
be  conceded  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer,  dealer,  manu- 
facturer, and  consumer  that  the  industry  be  as  diversified  as  possible, 
the  small  manufacturer  be  given  a  chance  to  increase  his  business, 
and  that  the  farmer  of  the  future  may  have  a  wide  outlet  for  his 
tobacco. 

The  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  asks  nothing.  It 
merely  wishes  to  place  before  your  committee  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  to  leave  it  to  your  good  jucJgment  as  to  what  methods  are  proper 
and  right  to  check  the  tendencies  I  have  referred  to  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  business  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law.     It  is 
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our  earnest  wish  that  the  action  taken  by  Congress  shall  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  cigar  leaf  industry  and  not  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  any  particular  branch. 

Exhibit  A. 
Production  of  leaf  tohacco  in  Connecticut  and  Florida,  1896-1907. 

CONNECTICUT. 


1890 

Year. 

1899               -       - 

1900- 

1901 

1902 

19041 . -    -    —    - 

1906— 

1906- 

— ^ 

1907 _____      _                  _  -    - 

Acreage. 


6,579 
10,  U9 
10,948 
11,782 
12,726 
13,284 
12,705 
13,340 
14,140 
14.400 


Production, 
pounds. 


Farm  values. 


I 


197.4fi0 
990,770 
485,765 
682,319 
785,200 
,174,400 
,407.925 
,011.500 
,532,000 
,744,000 


$1,325,668 
3,074,022 
2,833,041 
2.756,221 

3.485,632 
3,282.082 
4.638,191 
8,911.965 
4.415.922 
2,501,000 


FLORIDA. 


1899 - -  2,056 

1900 2,220 

1901 - 2,610 

1902 - 3,079 

1908 3,726 

1904 .„ 4,434 

1905 _ 6,321 

1906- - _ ^  5,400 

1907 (  7,600 


1,125,600  I 
1,211,066 
1,420,706  I 
1,601.060 
2.606,200 
3,613,710  ' 
3,192,600  < 
4,725.000 
6,937.500 


$254.21) 

309.814 

382.869 

480.324 

834.624 

1.138.819 

574.686 

1,653,750 

3.122,0CO 


Note.— With  the  exception  of  the  figures  for  1896,  which  are  derived  from  the  census, 
statistics  In  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
statistical  reports  on  tobncco  were  made  In  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

Exhibit  B. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1897-1908.     * 


the 
No 


Year. 


Total  Imports.  From  Ouba.  From  the  Netherlands. 

I        _____    __  _  I 

Wrappers.      Fillers.      Wrappers.      Fillers.    |  Wrappers.      Fillers. 


I  Pounds. 

1807 _ I  6,057.268 

1896 ..'  3,988,561 

189&. ^ i  4,147,(M8 

1900. I  5.661,068 

1901 1  6,574,586 

1902 ;  5,729,879 

1908. I  6,314,359 

1904. 7,387,390 

1905 7,109,596 

1906 6,732,774 

1907 _  7.576.325 

1908- I  5,943,714 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

7,747,959 

3,129 

4,406,944  1 

6,270,924  1 

175.050 

6,^88,547 

44,677 

4,357.219  , 

3.688,646 

5,793 

9,888,781 

99,355 

7,780,500 

3,796,949 

19,972 

14,0)8,560 

131,494 

11,272,384 

5.048,194  1 

52,876 

20,276,667 

88,021 

18,564,775 

6,261,594 

12,246 

23.698,958 

52,323 

18,840,469 

5,517,841 

9,948 

27,702,597 

98,402 

21,984,308  1 

5,043.159 

13,811 

23,775,246 

59,0til 

20,443,553  I 

6.964.130 

146 

26.178,783 

43,166 

21,430,283 

6,764,861  ! 

10,247 

30,622,708  ; 

109,714 

24,095.348 

6.516,983 

14,075 

31,963,996  ' 

38,274 

20,335,769 

7.066,778 

36.306 

26,112,321 

42,653 

17.929,066 

5,817,733  . 
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Imports  of  leaf  tohaoco  at  Key  West  and  Tampa,  1898-1908. 
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Piscal  year. 


18D9.. 
1900.^ 


U08~ 
1904.. 
190IL. 
1808.. 
1907-« 
1906.. 


Key  Weat. 


Wrappers.,     FUJers 


Pounds. 

11,198  , 
29,688  ' 
24,065 
28.8B6  , 
17,685  I 
22,962  ' 
14.486 
20,062  I 
14,681 
12.995  I 


Pounds. 

527,263 

396,934 

704,669 

773,106 

827,906 

898,278 

1.041,843 

1,251,616 

1,385,812 

1,361,843 

1,364,556 


Tampa. 


Wrappers.     Fillers 


Pounds.  I 

7,614  ' 

10,267  , 

11,976  I 

10,443  , 

7,082 

7,190 

6,369 

9,388 

11,081  I 

14,264 


Pounds. 
600.748 
914,000 
1,489,760 
2,212,867 
3,649,201 
3,859,807 
8,484,681 
4.703,711 
4,642,295 
4.930,603 
4.626,123 


Exhibit  D. 
Production  of  cigars,  1896-1907, 


Oalendar  year. 


1898... 

wan.. 

1898.. 
1899.. 
1900... 

1901--. 
1902.. 
1908... 

1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907_. 


Factories.       Production. 


31,401 
81,435 
30.856  I 
28.628  , 
27,866  ' 
24,667 
26.423  ' 
26.456  I 
26,703  ' 
26.631  , 
26,813 


4,018, 
4,431, 
4.915, 
4,909, 
6,665, 
6,904, 
6,907, 
7,396, 
7,876, 
7,561, 
8,137, 
7.302, 


463.306 
060.609 
663.850 
666,840 
669,701 
639.012 
830.553 
424.150 
669.742 
510.893 
299,665 
,029,811 


Production 
per  factory. 


129.000 
141.000 
169,800 
172,100 
203,800 
281,400 
261,400 
279,600 
276,200 
288,600 
315,200 
305.700 


Exhibit  E. 
Production  of  cigars  in  Florida  district,  1898-1908. 


Production. 

1904 

Fiscal  year. 

-     — 

1898- 

139.391.S09 
141,330.166 
160,568.066 
186,639.722 
179,062,666 
224,790.000 

1899...    - 

1906 

1900. 

1901-    

1906 - - 

1907 

1902 

1908 

190S 

Production. 


242,877,000 
299,147,000 
382,173.666 
377,209,000 
JO2,806,970 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  L.  McFABLIN,  QUINCY,  FLA. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  am  president  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  I^eaf 
Tobacco  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kraus-McFarlin 
Company,  of  Chicago,  growers  and  packers  of  Florida  tobacco. 

I  appeared  before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  at  the  time 
that  the  Philippine  tariff  was  discussed.  At  that  time  you  were  fully 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  grow  tobacco — that  is,  under 
the  shade,  which  is  made  by  suspending  cloths  9  feet  above  the 
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ground,  or  by  weaving  slats  between  wire  and  the  tobacco  is  grown 
artificially.  There  are  at  the  present  time  at  least  5,000  acres  of  this 
shade  tobacco  grown  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  It  represents  capital 
of  at  least  $7,000,000  invested  in  barns  for  curing  and  shade  appa- 
ratus erected  alone.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  lands,  teams,  and  farm 
implements  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  tobacco,  with  pack- 
ing houses  to  finish  the  article  for  the  market,  there  is  invested  in 
Florida  and  Georgia  over  $20,000,000,  and  this  gives  emploj^ment  to 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people  directly  in  the  tobacco  busmess. 

The  cost  of  producing  this  tobacco  is  about  50  cents  a  pound  from 
the  field.  When  packed  and  ready  for  the  market  there  is  about  one- 
third  of  this  tobacco  that  comes  in  competition  and  is  recognized  as  a 
substitute  for  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  when  you  use  the  word  "sub- 
stitute "  in  connection  with  any  commodity  it  means  that  it  must  be 
cheaper. 

The  margin  of  profit  that  we  obtain  from  this  tobacco  is  so  small 
that  any  change  in  the  tariflf  at  the  present  time  would  almost  mean 
confiscation.  No  one  has  pulled  out  a  dollar  from  all  the  money  that 
has  been  invested  in  Florida.  My  company  has  at  the  present  time  an 
investment  of  $700,000.  We  have  taken  all  the  money  that  we  could 
get  out  of  it  and  put  it  back  into  improvements. 

This  great  industry  started  in  1906  and  has  had  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  Government  through  the  Agricultural 
Department.  With  the  present  condition  of  the  country  any  change 
in  the  tariff  would  be  aisastrous  to  Florida  and  Georgia  and  not 
alone  to  those  States,  but  to  Texas  and  to  Alabama.  The  Agricultural 
Department  has  encouraged  the  industry,  showing  to  uie  people 
the  advantage  of  such  an  investment,  and  without  the  present  tariff 
there  would  be  a  great  loss  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  industry. 
I  do  not  go  into  any  statement  of  figures ;  you  gentlemen  can  easily 
obtain  them. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  that  the  difference  between  wrapping  a 
thousand  cigars  with  Sumatra  and  Florida  tobacco  is  about  $3  a 
pound.  In  fact,  we  are  now  submitting  to  the  manufacturers  our 
tobacco,  and  if  they  can  save  a  dollar  a  pound  by  wrapping  a  thou- 
sand cigars  by  using  Florida  instead  of  Sumatra  tobacco  they  will 
accept  it/  In  a  great  many  cases  we  find  that  they  can  not  do  that. 

I  view  the  matter  from  a  selfish  standpoint  and  also  from  the 
gjeneral  standpoint,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see  how  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  will  benefit  anyone  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  almost  ruin  the  industry  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Connecticut,  and  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  anyone.  Besides, 
the  Government  will  lose  the  revenue  from  the  tobacco  that  is  im- 
ported from  Sumatra. 

I  appeared  before  your  committee,  as  I  before  stated,  and  by  re- 
ferring to  the  report  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  the 
construction  of  the  shade  and  the  cost,  which  is  $1,000  an  acre,  and  all 
the  necessary  figures.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  consume  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  say  that  it  costs  about  $1  a 
pound  to  raise  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No.  The  cost  of  production  in  the  field  is  50  cents 
a  pound,  the  absolute  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  crop  is  suitable  for 
wrappers  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  About  one-third,  which  comes  in  competition  with 
the  Sumatra  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  grade  about  equal  to  the  Sumatra  to- 
bacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  wraps  the  same  number  per  pound,  but  in  sell- 
ing it  the  reason  the  mistake  is  made  is  that  when  a  manufacturer 
gets  a  bale  of  Florida  tobacco  he  takes  out  that  portion  of  it  which 
resembles  Sumatra  tobacco  and  uses  it,  and  he  throws  the  balance 
aside  and  it  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rememoer  the  importing  price  of  Sumatra 
tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  ranges  from  40  cents  to  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  report  is  99  cents. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  That  is  an  average.  You  can  buy  it  as  low  as  40 
cents,  up  to  $1.10  and  $1.20. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  two-thirds  are  used  for  fillers? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  For  instance,  if  you  desire  those  figures,  the  cost 
of  the  tobacco  from  the  field  is  50  cents  and  then  there  is  a  loss  in 
shrinkage  when  it  gets  into  the  pacldng  house  of  35  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  loss  in  what  we  call  strippers,  for  which  we  receive  from  5 
to  7  cents,  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  when  we  get  through  we  have  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  weight  that  is  put  on  the  market,  a  grade  of  second 
wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  up  the  different  prices  you 
flet  for  the  different  grades  of  tobacco  on  an  acre  or  any  quantity  of 
land  and  made  an  average  of  what  it  sold  for  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  will  do 
this,  if  you  desire;  I  will  submit  to  you  in  writing  the  cost  of  every 
acre  and  what  we  get  for  the  tobacco  and  compare  it  with  the  Suma- 
tra tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  xVnd  the  quantity  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  time  can  you  give  us  the  differ- 
ent items  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  veiy  useful. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  between  now  and 
the  4th  of  December  the  figures  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  Florida  under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.    There  has  also  oeen  a  considerable  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  so 
good  for  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  I  know  you  are  pretty  well  informed  on 
this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  consumption  has  not  l>een  so  great  for  the 
past  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  internal- revenue  receipts  have  fallen  off? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  Florida  had  a  black  eye  on  account  of 
a  bad  crop. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  trying  to  raise  any  tobacco  in  Florida 
that  will  take  the  place  "of  the  Habana  wrapper? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  could  compete  with  them 
if  we  had  a  high  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tobacco  is  all  raised  under  cheese  cloth? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  picture  here  if  you  would  like 
to  look  at  it  [exhibiting  picture]. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  counties  in  Florida  raise  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Gadsden,  Jefferson,  Leon,  and  Jackson  counties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  W^hat  is  the  value  of  the  unimproved  lands  in 
Florida  on  which  this  tobacco  can  be  raised.  I  do  not  mean  im- 
proved lands,  but  the  unimproved  lands. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  can  buy  land  in  Gadsden  County  at  from  $15 
to  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  preparing  those  lands?  I 
do  not  mean  with  fertilizer  or  with  the  shade,  but  otherwise  prepar- 
ing them  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  mean  just  clearing  the  land? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  About  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  heavily*  timbered  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  can  take  the  ordinary  uplands  and  at  a  cost 
of  about  $50  an  acre  you  can  clear  it  and  put  shade  over  it.  Every 
stump  and  root  has  to  be  removed.     It  is  like  a  garden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  the  land  cost  you  about  $65  an 
acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes.  sir.     I  have  paid  $100  an  acre  for  some  land. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  cost  to  put  the  shade  on  an  acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  shade  and  barns  and  houses  for  your  help,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  would  cost  between  $1,000  and  $1,200  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  possible  to  raise  this  tobacco  where  you 
do  not  have  to  furnish  the  barns? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  have  to  have  the  barns,  because  they  cure  the 
tobacco  in  the  barns. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  this  tobacco  raised  entirely  by  men  solely  in  the 
tobacco  busine^^s? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  raised  in 
Florida  is  raised  by  individual  farmers  who  have  from  5  to  10  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  already  have  barns  for  other  purposes? 

Mr,  McFarlin.  These  barns  have  to  be  specially  built. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  raise  the  same  tobacco  in  my  district,  and 
the  farmers  there  use  the  ordinary  barns. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  ^^Tiere  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Alabama. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  raised  some  tobacco  in  Alabama  at  Marion,  some 
25  or  30  acres  of  fillers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  raising  shade  tobacco  there? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes.  sir.     I  have  seen  the  samples. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  really  about  $250  an  acre  to  build  the 
shade  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  To  cure  the  tobacco  you  have  to  build 
a  bam.     Of  course,  a  barn  will  take  care  of  about  »3  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  barn  costing  $1,000  will  house  3  acres? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  will  that  bam  last? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  will  the  shade  last?  On  the  average, 
will  the  shade  last  five  years? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  keeping  it  up,  I  mean? 

Mr.  McFarmn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  replace  one-fifth  of  it  each  year  and 
keep  the  shade  in  condition? 

Mr.  McFarun.  Yes,  sir.  In  three  years  you  will  probably  have 
to  spend  $250  again,  because  the  wind  damages  it  and  you  have  to 
rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  means  an  invest- 
nient  for  three  years? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  fertilizer  will  you  have  to  put  on  that 
land  each  year? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  I  used  this  year  $125  worth  of  fertilizer  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  those  expenses,  averaging  tlie  cost  of  the 
bam  and  improvements  at  $1,000  or  $1,200,  equal  to  about  $100  a 
year,  and  the  shade  improvements  divided  by  3  for  throe  years' 
time,  and  your  fertilizer,  what  will  be  the  actual  cost  to  raise  the 
tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  actual  cost,  without  any  wear  or  tear,  foots 
up  about  43  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  the  tobacco  for  a  dollar  a  pound  in 
ordinary  times?  I  understand  you  had  a  bad  crop  in  Florida  this 
year. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  have  an  idea  that  this  tobacco  is  all  sold.  If 
you  raise  1,000  pounds  and  it  brings  $1  or  $1.50  a  pound,  you  only 
get  60  per  cent  of  the  field  weight  back.  Last  year  I  got  22  per 
cent  of  light  tobacco  that  brought  that  price.  The  balance  ran  from 
7  cents  to  40  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  raise  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I'nderwood.  Are  there  not  some  firms  that  buy  the  "  run  of 
the  crop  "  for  about  a  dollar  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  The  leaf  dealers  paid  as  high  as  80  cents 
a  pound,  but  every  man  who  paid  that  80  cents  is  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  days  before  the  panic  came,  what  did  you 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  give  you  an  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  highest  price? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Two  dollars  and  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  average  for  the  "  run  of  the  crop  ?  " 

Mr.  McFarlin.  As  I  said,  about  one-third  of  the  crop  brings  that 
price,  and  the  balance  is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  always  has  been. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  previous  years,  for  a  third  of  your  crop 
you  got  about  $2. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  was  the  average  for  the  other  two- 
thirds? 
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Mr.  McFarlin.  All  the  way  from  7  to  60  cents.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  an  average? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir.  1  suppose  the  crop  brought  possibly  on 
an  average  75  or  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  days  before  the  panic  came  on  you  got 
something  like  $1,000  an  acre  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  dollars  a  pound  for  a  third  of  the  crop  would 
be  $600? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Under w^ooD.  You  take  the  other  third  and  you  have  how  much 
left  at  60  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  other  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  $1,000? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  But  that  runs  from  7  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  real  difficulty  with  the  tobacco-growing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  that  due  to  no  other  cause  except  the 
decrease  in  your  market  due  to  the  panic.  Your  conditions  in  Florida 
are  as  good  now  as  they  were  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir.  But,  as  I  stated  to  you,  $7,000,000  or 
$8,000,000  have  been  invested  in  barns  and  shade  and  there  is  not  one 
of  those  people  who  have  ever  drawn  out  a  cent  of  money.  As  fast  as 
they  have  got  the  money  they  have  put  it  back  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  overcaj)italization  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  They  are  only  individual  cor- 
porations, and  there  is  no  watered  stock  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Chicago  firm  with  which  you 
are  connected? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  Kraus-McFarlin  Company. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  yourself  are  a  citizen  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  president  of  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  Tobacco  Association. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  said  that  you  spoke  not  only  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  but  from  a  general  standpoint  against  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff.  I  take  it  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  would 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  Florida  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  does  the  Jeaf  grown  by  you  for  wrapper  com- 
pare with  the  Sumatra  wrapper? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  It  is  not  as  good.  We  can  not  make  our  colors  as 
uniform. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  the  same  price,  which  would  be  preferable  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  We  never  would  sell  a  pound.  There  would  not 
be  a  pound  of  Florida  tobacco  sold. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  H.  W.  MUNBOE,  QXJINCY,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  business,  and 
residence. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  My  residence  is  Quincy,  Fla.  I  am  a  farmer  and 
run  a  bank  as  a  side  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Munroe. 

Mr.  Munroe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  simply  represent  the  real  estate  owners  and  the 
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producers  of  tobacco  in  our  section,  entirely  disassociated  from  the 
interests  of  the  packers  and  distributers  of  the  product,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  oe  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  the  latter  in  selling 
and  introducing  to  the  trade  their  product. 

•At  present  the  producer  with  his  affairs  is  in  a  rather  bad  condition 
on  account  of  the  bad  trade  conditions  and  the  poor  crop  of  the  year 
1907,  the  crop  for  the  present  year  having  been  sold  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  Tne  small  farmers  produce  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  crop,  and  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  trade  requirements  all  of 
their  available  means,  together  with  all  tfc  profits  of  preceding  years, 
have  been  used  in  improvements,  betterments,  and  repairs.  With  the 
tobacco  prospects  unsettled  by  agitation  on  the  tariff  it  mesms  to  them 
a  great  loss  in  the  shrinkage  of  value  both  of  their  real  estate  and 
their  improvements.  The  continued  agitation  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  tariff  which  may  follow  will  mean  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  improvements.  This  means  that  they  have 
f)ut  a  great  deal  of  money  in  improvements  that  are  absolutely  value- 
ess  to  them  except  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  They  grow  the  tobacco  under  canvas  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Under  slats  and  canvas  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  can  not  grow  it  out  in  the 
sun  like  other  people  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  You  gentlemen  may  know  that  that  particular  sec- 
tion from  1836  to  1860  produced  the  wrapper  crop  of  this  whole 
country,  and  it  was  used  in  the  export  trade  to  Grermany.  In  those 
years  all  that  country  was  covered  with  hard-wood  acreage.  It  lies 
in  ravines  and  the  watershed  had  its  hard-wood  acreage,  and  the 
farmers  cut  that  timber  down  and  cultivated  the  land  in  tobacco  the 
first  year.  The  next  year  they  planted  cotton,  oats,  and  other  crops. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  skimmed  the  cream  all  off,  and  when  we 
began  to  try  to  raise  tobacco  in  the  sun  it  would  not  produce  the  type 
of  tobacco  that  the  land  previously  had  produced.  Mr.  Schroeder 
conceived  the  idea  of  trying  artificial  shade.  He  had  noticed  in  Cuba 
that  the  wrappers  he  got  came  from  the  tobacco  that  was  planted 
among  the  orange  trees.  He  tried  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  first  year, 
and  it  produced  a  type  of  tobacco  exactly  like  the  virgin  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  all  the  wrapper  tobacco  under  shade? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  that  scheme  originate  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Mr.  Schroeder  originated  the  entire  schepie  and 
everybody  else  has  been  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Schroeder's  plan.  Mr. 
Schroeder  attempted  to  get  a  patent. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Why  did  they  not  raise  a  second  crop  on  ihe  land  that 
was  skimmed  off? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  It  would  not  produce  the  type. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  not  raise  two  crops? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  No,  sir.  As  you  gentlemen  can  appreciate,  you  can 
take  a  piece  of  land  and  manure  and  fertilize  it  exactly  the  same, 
give  it  the  same  care  and  attention,  and  you  will  not  get  the  same 
result.  The  tobacco  on  the  outside  will  grow  at  its  best  only  about  6 
feet  highj  the  very  best,  an  average  of  about  6  feet,  and  it  makes  a 
heavy,  thick  tobacco.  The  tobacco  under  the  shade  will  grow  9  feet 
high — it  will  grow  10  feet  high  if  the  land  is  well  tilled — ^and  flower 
out  at  the  top,  and  it  makes  a  type  entirely  different. 
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This  industry  has  caused  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  an 
advance  in  the  value  of  real  estate  from  $3  per  acre  to  $50  per  acre. 
Should  we  again  be  forced  to  raise  cotton  m  our  section,  tnis  land 
not  being  weU  adapted  to  its  production,  the  decline  of  real  estate  to 
its  original  value  would  be  inevitable.  If  in  former  years  this  in- 
dustry needed  the  duty  for  its  maintenance,  then  it  is  even  more 
necessary  for  its  well-being  now,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of 
material  for  repairs  and  new  improvements. 

This  industry  was  started  in  about  1897,  and  the  first  order  that  Mr. 
Schroeder's  manager  placeii  for  laths — ^he  ordered  them  from  the 
Wilson  Lumber  Company,  of  Florida — ^he  got  the  very  best  grade  of 
black  cypress  at  85  cents  a  thousand.  Thev  last  indefinitely.  Last 
year  inferior  laths  cost  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $4.50  a  thousand. 
In  former  years  the  average  cost  of  the  lumber  was  $8  a  thousand,  and 
last  year  it  cost  $18  a  thousand.  Shingles  in  those  days,  the  very  best 
cvpress  shingles,  cost  $1.75  a  thousand,  and  now  thw  cost  $3.75  a 
thousand.  In  those  days  we  could  get  an  abundance  oi  labor  at  from 
$12  to  $15  a  month,  and  the  cost  fpr  labor  last  year  was  about  $1.50  a 
day.    The  cost  of  cotton-seed  meal  has  increased  from  $26  to  $32. 

Mr.  LTnderwood.  How  much  tobacco  did  you  raise  in  1906? 

Mr.  M  UN  ROE.  The  total  crop  of  tobacco  would  amount  to  about 
4,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  you,  individually.  You  are  a  raiser  of 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  MiNROE.  I  am  a  real  estate  owner. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  tobacco  business? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Yes;  I  am  very  largely  interested  in  the  tobacco 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  tobacco  did  you  raise  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  About  8,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  In  1906  we  sold  the  tobacco  for  45  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  shade  tobacco? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  the  "  run  of  the  crop  ?  " 

Mr.  Munroe.  That  was  the  "  run  of  the  crop.^  In  1907  we  sold 
the  tobacco  for  80  cents  a  pound,  which  was  an  abnormal  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Vhat  was  the  occasion  of  the  cheap  price  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  The  Florida  tobacco  has  had  great  difliculty  in  mak- 
ing a  name  among  the  trade.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  are 
a  Targe  number  of  men  who  use  it  who  will  swear  until  they  get 
black  in  the  face  that  they  would  not  allow  one  single  pound  of 
Florida  tobacco  to  go  into  their  packing  house.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  what  1  mean  by  that.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  guise  under 
which  the  Florida  tobacco  masquerades.  It  has  never  got  its  dues  or 
its  deserts.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers  and  it  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
Sumatra  tobacco.  In  1902  we  were  producing  the  sun  tobacco.  I 
had  some  business  in  Ocala,  which  is  a  large  cigar  manufacturing 
center,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Joseph  Morales  and  asked  him  if  he  ever 
used  any  Florida  tobacco  and  he  said,  "  No ;  I  use  only  clear,  clean, 
Habana  tobacco."  I  told  him  that  I  would  send  down  a  bundle  of 
the  Florida  tobacco  for  him  to  try  and  the  next  time  I  came  along  he 
was  to  let  me  know  the  result.    I  went  down  to  Ocala  several  months 
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afterwards  and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  tobacco.  "  Why,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  tell  you.  If  I  dared  to  use  that  tobacco  in  my  factory  I 
could  get  rich,  but  I  do  not  dare  use  it.  My  competitors  would  get  on 
•  to  it  and  I  would  be  damned  throughout  the  trade  for  using  an 
adulterant."  That  was  a  great  many  years  ago  and  I  was  younger 
and  greener  and  I  took  his  statement  as  a  fact.  As  time  passed  he 
moved  over  to  Tampa  where  he  opened  a  cigar  factory,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  died.  I  had  some  friends  in  Quincy,  the  Owl  Com- 
mercial Company;  who  deal  largely  in  Florida  filler,  and  they  went 
down  to  Tampa  and  learned  from  Mr.  Morales's  widow  that  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  high-priced  imported  tobacco,  but  when  they  went 
into  the  factory  they  found  only  a  small  percentage  of  imported 
tobacco  and  the  balance  of  it  was  all  Florida  filler,  bought  from  A. 
Cohen,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  bought  the  tobacco  and  the 
check  came  through  our  bank  and  we  paid  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  tobacco  that  you  referred  to  in  lOOG  that 
brought  45  cents  a  pound  shade  grown  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE;  Yes,  sir;  shade  grown.  I  have  stated  that  the  price 
last  year  was  abnormal.  It  has  always  been  an  old  cry  to  get  rid  of 
the  middleman  and  his  profit,  but  they  are  like  some  other  troubles, 
always  with  us,  and  last  year  they  paii  a  price  that  the  article  would 
not  stand.  AH  we  can  ever  hope  to  get,  year  in  and  year  out,  taking 
into  consideration  the  repairs  that  must  be  made,  I  would  say,  is  50 
cents  for  the  producer.    That  would  be  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  not  any  firms  in  this  country  that  pay 
$1  a  pound  for  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  one  single  crop  sold 
by  a  gentleman  in  our  county  to  a  buyer  who  played  him  as  a  favor- 
ite, and  who  gave  him  90  cents.  The  average  price  of  the  crop  last 
year  would  be  somewhere  about  70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  price? 

Mr.  MuNBOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  70  cents  a  pound  is  there  any  profit  in  it  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  There  was  a  profit  to  the  producer  at  70  cents  a 
pound,  but  you  know  humanity  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  when  we 
get  a  lot  it  takes  a  lot  to  live  on,  and  that  has  come  very  near  ruining 
us  in  our  coimtry.  At  70  cents  a  pound  they  got  extravagant  habits. 
They  thought  they  had  a  gold  mine  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
shovel  it  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  let  those  people  live  like  nabobs  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  Just  anwer  that  question,  please. 

Mr.  MuNROB.  I  can  answer  it,  and  I  can  answer  it  consistently.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  one  of  the  people  and  I  take  an  interest  m  the 
Federal  Government.  We  need  money  in  the  Treasury,  according  to 
newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  did  not  spend  so  much  we  would  not  need  so 
much. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  It  is  spent  and  it  is  going  to  be  spent,  and  no  protest 
of  yours  or  mine  can  stop  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  see  about  that.  There  might  be  such  a  pro- 
test that  they  would  let  up  on  extravagance. 
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Is  it  fair  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  allow  these 
tobacco  men  to  live  like  nabobs  because  they  have  formed  extravagant 
habits  of  living? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  You  ought  to  see  us  at  home.    I  do  not  think  you* 
would  call  us  "  nabobs." 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  stated  that  the  reason  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  at  70  cents  a  pound  was  because  they  had  formed 
extravagant  habits  of  living. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  You  take  this  feature :  Every  one  of  these  people 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  want  to  answer  it  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  plain 
answer.  If  jou  want  to  know  the  moral,  I  do  not  think  anybody  ha$ 
a  right  to  live  at  expense  of  another  man.  You  can  not,  however, 
speaK  of  extravagance  except  by  comparison.  People  who  live  at  a 
certain  gait,  it  may  be  a  very,  very  slow  gait,  and  if  they  get  up  to 
another  gait,  which  might  be  a  very  slow  gait  to  what  you  or  I  might 
live,  still  it  would  be  a  very  fast  gait  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  to 
allow  your  people  to  travel  a  fast  gait  ? 

Mr.'MuNROE.  They  have  lo^t  that  gait  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  lost  it  under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  was  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  gait  they  are  going  now.  You  are  complaining 
about  the  conditions  now? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  WTiat  has  ruined  them  is  that  they  have  not  gotten 
the  70  cents. 

As  to  the  duty  on  tobacco,  as  I  understand  conditions  from  my 
standpoint,  the  Government  needs  the  money  and  the  duty  on  tobacco 
is  a  revenue  producer,  and  from  my  information  it  does  not  curtail 
the  importation  of  tobacco  at  all,  but  it  comes  in  as  the  trade  and 
growth  of  the  country  increase.  It  has  come  in  in  an  increased  ratio 
every  year  except  last  year,  which  was  abnormal.  So  incidentally 
we  get  protection  and  directly  the  Government  gets  the  last  dollar 
it  can  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  tobacco  down  there  without  all  this 
artificial  process? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  have  to  have  the  shade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Other  parts  of  the  country  can. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  can  not  raise  that  kind  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  can  not.  They  can  raise  a  better  grade 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Not  of  the  wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  the  taste  and  texture  changed  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  understand  the  manufacturers 
base  the  value  of  a  cigar  leaf.  They  base  it  on  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  pounds  it  will  take  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  In  other 
words,  the  tobacco  that  will  only  take  If  pounds  to  wrap  a  thou- 
sand cigars  is  considered  more  valuable  than  a  tobacco  that  will  tal» 
5  pounds,  and  the  merits  of  this  tobacco  we  raise  is  largely  in  its  fine 
texture,  its  fine  appearance,  its  fine  style,  and  the  small  number  of 
pounds  it  takes  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  my  section  they 
raised  an  immense  quantity  of  tobacco  and  then  they  quit  it,  and  I 
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supposed  that  it  was  because  the  tobacco  out  there  grew  so  heavy  and 
thick  and  the  rough  land  that  the  people  were  cultivating  the  to- 
bacco on.     You  raise  this  thin  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  will  advert  to  the  time  when  this  tobacco  industry 
came  to  us.  We  could  have  continued  for  a  niunber  of  years  after 
the  war  to  have  raised  this  style  of  tobacco — we  shipped  practically 
all  the  tobacco  before  the  war  to  Germany — but  after  the  war,  the 
four  years  of  blockade  had  just  simply  closed  every  market  we  had, 
and  when  it  was  over  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  had  simply  re- 
placed the  tobacco  that  we  had  been  shipping,  and  then  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  came  on  the  market  just  at  that  time.  So  we  raised  a  limited 
amount  of  sun  tobacco.  In  1887,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Charles  Vogt, 
of  Carl  Vogt  &  Sons,  a  man  who  had  used  our  tobacco  on  the  table 
when  he  was  a  cigarmaker,  came  down  to  see  if  he  could  find  any- 
thing like  it,  and  he  bought  some  sun-grown  tobacco.  Then  Straiton  & 
Storm,  in  their  effort  to  find  something  to  take  the  place  of  Sumatra 
tobacco,  tried  the  sun  tobacco,  and  they  could  get  a  small  percentage 
of  wrappers  out  of  it,  but  the  wrappers  were  heavy  and  it  took  pos- 
sibly 4  or  5  pounds  to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  We  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous experience  until  Mr.  Schroeder  solved  the  problem  with  the 
shade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  wrapper  you  raise  down  there  really  any  better 
than  the  heavy  tobacco? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  is  what  the  trade  requires. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  does  it  make  a  better  cigar  ? 

Mr.  MtJNROE.  The  trade  differentiates  between  the  dark  and  light 
style.  For  my  own  personal  use  I  always  prefer  the  dark  wrapper, 
because  usually  it  is  better  sweated  and  it  is  less  gummy  than  the 
light  wrapper,  but  you  can  get  the  same  grade  of  tobacco  either  light 
or  dark;  you  can  take  your  choice  of  wrappers.  When  I  was  a  great 
deal  younger  than  I  am  now  I  used  to  slip  around  the  corner  and 
light  a  cigar  and  when  I  got  through  smoking  my  mouth  would  be 
open  on  account  of  the  dart:  wrapper.  As  a  result  of  similar  experi- 
ence a  good  many  persons  have  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
good  clean  smoke  was  to  get  a  light  wrapper. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tobacco  that  you  raise  under  the  shade  you  do  not 
treat  as  before? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Well,  we  top  it;  the  button  has  to  come  out  of  it. 
But  after  the  button  comes  out  w^e  would  like  to  keep  the  suckers  off 
the  top,  but  they  have  to  work  so  very  rapidly  and  use  every  means 
they  can  to  harvest  the  crop  that  it  comes  out  with  the  suckers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  people  down  there  advocating  a  raise  of  the 
rate,  or  do  you  want  to  keep  the  rate  as  it  is? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  may  say  that  we  have 
started  industrially,  and  all  our  money  that  we  have  planted  in  the 
business  we  have  planted  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff  as  it  exists;  and 
all  we  ask  is  that  tne  question  be  not  agitated,  that  we  be  left  to  know  . 
where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  keep  the  question  from  being  agitated. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  do  not  mind  mere  talking,  you  know.  [Laugh- 
ter.] What  I  meant  by  agitation  is  coming  up  and  doing  something. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  think  agitation  means  to  cut  the  tariff  down  and 
then  put  it  up? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  really  want?  Do  you  want  the  tariff 
raised  or  would  you  let  it  stand?  I  want  to  Iniow  what  the  men 
whom  you  represent  want. 

Mr.  iluNROE.  We  want  it  to  stay  exactly  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  are  in  a  hole  now,  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Oh,  no.  Everything  in  business,  you  know,  runs  by 
averages.  You  know  hope  was  the  only  thing  left  in  Pandora's  box. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  That  beats  in  our  hearts  still,  and  that  keeps  us  alive. 
If  you  were  to  disturb  the  tariff,  I  might  not  even  have  mv  side  line 
left. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  into  a  hole  under  this  bill,  you  are  not 
sure  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MuKROE.  Oh,  yes;  if  you  leave  us  like  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  any  great  fear  that  you  are  going  to  get 
hurt  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  MUNROE.  No.  But  if  you  leave  it  this  w-ay,  you  know;  if  you 
give  us  w^hat  we  ask  for — that  is,  simply  to  be  let  alone,  simply  to 
let  it  be  as  it  is — you  will  never  have  us  here  with  a  grievance  against 
you  or  against  your  committoo. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  absohitely  satisfied? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  The  small  growers  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whom  do  you  sell  your  tobacco  to? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  To  the  buyers.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  kno>v;  but  who  are  the  buyers?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  forget,  you  know^,  that  other  people  do  not  know 
what  a  buyer  is  as  well  as  we  do.  The  principal  buyers  are  A.  Cohen 
&  Co.,  the  Owl  Commercial  Company,  J.  Lichtenstein  &  Co.,  the 
Florida  Tobacco  Company,  the  Florida  and  Georgia  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Klein  Brothers,  the  Hinch  and  O'Neil  Tobacco  Company,  the 
Kraus-McFarlan  Company,  and  Taussig  &  Co.,  and  now  and  then  we 
have  other  buyers  who  come  down  and  buy  a  limited  quantit)'. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  manufacturers  or  jobbers? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  They  are  jobbers.  All  of  these  people,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  the  corporations  that  Mr.  Cullman  referred  to 
as  raising  all  but  25  per  cent  of  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  raise  tobacco  and  sell  it? 

Mr.  Mr N  ROE.  They  raise  tobacco,  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
come  in  and  buy  it  from  the  farmers,  and  those  farmers'  packs  go  in 
and  are  assorted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whom  do  these  other  men  that  you  refer  to  now, 
these  men  that  you  sell  to,  sell  that  back  to? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Well,  that  is  a  secret,  you  know,  that  they  have  never 
divulged  to  anybody,  because  if  they  did  they  would  never  in  the 
world  be  able  to  sell  again.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  consumer  of  this  tobacco  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust,  or  is  it  an  independent  concern? 

Mr.  Munroe.  It  is  largely  indej)endent  people.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  it,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  friend  m  the  tobacco  trade- 
Mr.  D.  A.  Shaw,  of  the  Florida  Tobacco  Company — w^ho  used  to  work 
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for  the  old  firm  of  Shroeder  &  Bond,  and  he  had  certain  sizes  of 
tobacco  in  the  past  season,  and  he  went  to  the  customer  and  told  this 
party,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  certain  sizes  of  tobacco,  12  and  14  and 
15  inch  wrappers,  and  I  want  to  sell  you  some."  And  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  use  one  single  ounce  of  Florida  tobacco."  And  he  said,  "  I  know ; 
but  you  have  a  lot  of  little  fellows  on  the  outside  that  do  use  it."  He 
says,  "  I  know  you  do  get  the  tobacco  and  buy  it,  for  I  used  to  work 
for  Shroeder  &  Bond.  I  have  billed  it  to  you  and  shipped  it  to  you 
by  the  bale." 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  at  all.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  my  question  ?  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  where  this 
tobacco  goes  to  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  My  information  is  rather  limited;  but  the  United 

Cigar  Company,  which  used  to  be  the  old  firm  of  — ; &  Shipley, 

I  understand,  use  none  at  all,  except  simply  on  the  cigars  they  have 
made  in  teaching  the  learners.  I  understand  the  American  Cigar 
Companv  does  use  a  certain  amount,  but  the  balance  of  it  and  the 
large  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Even 
in  the  citj  of  Tampa,  where  they  do  not  manufacture  a  single  pound 
of  anything  but  imported  tobacco,  our  tobacco  is  used.  It  goes  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  some  of  it  comes  back  by  devious 
channels  and  back  ways. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  this  tobacco  is  not  regulated  ih  any 
way  by  reason  of  the  trust  being  the  only  consumer? 

Mr.  MtJNROE.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  May  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  correction  to  Mr. 
Underwood  of  a  statement  I  made  in  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  proceed. 

Mr.  McFarlin.  You  said  we  received  $1,000  an  acre.  You  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  of  a  35  per  cent  loss  in  weight. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  M.  COEEY,  OF  ttUINCY,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Corry.  I  want  to  see  if 
Mr.  Coombs  is  here.  I  would  like  to  get  these  Florida  men  in  their 
order. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  am  from  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  all  right;  go  ahead.  I  simply  want  to  get 
the  Florida  people  together. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Florida  for  twenty-one  years. 
I  was  sent  there  by  Mr.  Duval,  of  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
Railroad,  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Florida,  and  in  1887,  after  a  very  careful  and  thorough  canvass  of 
the  State,  we  found  362  acres  of  tobacco  actually  being  cultivated 
in  Florida.  The  farmers  did  not  have  the  means  to  put  up  barns  and 
erect  buildings  and  go  into  the  business  extensively,  and  yet  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Florida  tobacco  appealed  to  us.  So  the  industry  was 
practically  started  in  1887,  and  was  gradually  developed  until  we 
had  the  McKinley  tariff  of  $2  per  pound.  Afterwards  it  was  low- 
ered to  $1.60  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  business  languished  at 
that  time. 

Then  the  shade-tobacco  industry  was  begun  in  1896,  and  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  came  back  to  $1.85,  and  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  people  to  develop  the  business,  to  erect  shades,  and  to  go  into  it 
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on  a  very  large  scale.  The  individual  farmers  in  Florida,  not  hav- 
ing money  to  improve  and  develop  their  lands,  could  only  start  at 
first  with  perhaps  half  an  acre,  and  then  an  acre,  and  then  2  acres; 
but  gradually  the  shading  of  the  land  has  developed  until  we  have 
to-day  over  5,000  acres  of  land  under  shade. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  aided  us  very  materially 
in  the  development  of  that  business.  They  have  sent  plant  experts 
down  there  and  people  to  analyze  the  soil.  They  have  investigated 
plant  diseases  ana  insect  pests,  etc.,  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
recognized  the  fact  that  if  this  country,  the  United  States,  could 
produce  a  type  of  tobacco,  a  type  of  leaf,  that  would  compete  with  or 
compare  with  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco,  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  could  be  kept  in  this  country  that  otherwise  went  to  Holland, 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment we  have  developed  a  type  of  tobacco  which  we  think  is 
luUy  equal  to  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  The  duty  of  $1.85  per 
pound  stimulated  the  production  and  has  encouraged  the  farmers  to 
improve  their  lands,  to  build  barns  and  put  up  sheds,  and  to  go  into 
the  business  very  extensively. 

Now,  to-day  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  permitted  to  remain  as  it  is ; 
that  agitation  be  prevented,  and  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  we 
believe  the  business  can  expand  still  further. 

Now,  in  answer  to  a  question  you  asked,  Mr.  Clark,  a  few  moments 
ago,  twenty-five  years  ago  «Jo  Daviess  County,  111.,  produced  w^rapper 
tobacco.  Jo  Daviess  County  was  right  over  the  line  from  Wisconsin, 
and,  frankly  speaking,  that  wrapper  twenty-five  years  ago  was  just  as 
good  as  any  wrapper  tobacco  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  Sumatra  tobacco  was  almost  unheard  of.  Yet 
to-day  the  tobacco  grown  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.,  is  as  good  as  it 
was  before,  but  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  it  is  not  popular  now  as 
a  wrapper. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  Ls  what  I  tried  to  get  at.  Out  in  Missouri  they 
used  to  raise  tobacco,  and  the  land  was  so  rich  that  it  produced  a 
heavy,  thick  leaf.  That  taste,  or  fashion,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  it,  has  swept  those  wrapers  off  and  substituted  this  thin  tobacco 
that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  That  is  it  exactly.  Twenty  years  ago  a  man  could 
wear  a  frock  coat  or  a  cutaway  coat  at  certain  functions  and  be  in 
fashion,  whereas  now  the  style  is  different. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tobacco  that  you  raise  under  shade  is  a  tobacco 
that  is  a  rival  to  or  an  imitation  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  made  especially  to  fill  that  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  anything  like  the  Cuban  tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Somewhat.  We  can  grow  Cuban  tobacco  from  the 
seed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  Cuban  wrappers  down  there? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No ;  the  Cuban  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  open  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  grow  it  out  in  the  open  sun,  or  do  they  shade 
theirs  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  They  shade  theirs.  Since  Florida  has  started  into  the 
shading  business  the  shading  business  has  spread  to  Cuba  and  to 
Porto  Kico. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  they  will  ever  get  so  in  Florida  that 
they  can  stand  on  their  own  legs  m  this  tobacco  business,  or  do  you 
think  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  tobacco-raising  business  in 
Florida  they  will  have  to  keep  up  this  tariff  forever  and  for  eternity? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes ;  to  keep  it  established. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  ever  will  be  a  time  when  they  can 
go  it  alone? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  If  people  would  show  their  good  taste  and  good  sense 
to  appreciate  tobacco,  we  could  get  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  only  wav  you  can  do  it  is  to  keep  on  whipping 
the  devil  around  the  stump  and  send  the  product  to  >«ew  York  and 
then  to  Chicago,  and  round  about.  That  is  what  Mr.  Munroe  said, 
substantially. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  can  not  follow  all  that.  The  idea  is  this,  sir:  We 
are  raising  leaf  from  the  imported  Sumatra  seed^  a  type  of  tobacco 
that  approximates  and  looks  exactly  like  it,  and  is  a  close  imitation 
of  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  The  point  is,  our  tobacco  is  used 
over  the  whole  United  States;  but  if  a  cigar  manufacturer  w^ould  ad- 
vertise to-day  publicly  that  he  was  using  Florida  tobacco,  his  cus- 
tomer would  feel  that  he  ought  to  buy  his  cigar  a  little  bit  cheaper, 
perhaps,  because  it  does  not  pay  the  import  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  one  smoker  out  of  a  thousand  who  would 
know  the  difference  between  a  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  a 
Florida  wrapper  if  it  was  given  to  him,  is  there? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No,  sir;  but  we  think  the  Florida  wrapper  is  the  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  the  market  for  Florida  wrappers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  is  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  some  head  center. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  principal  cigar-making  centers  are  in  New  York 
and  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  some  large  cigar-making  cen- 
ters in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  is  there  not  some  central  place  that  is 
recognized  as  a  center  of  the  wholesale  of  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  would  openly  advertise  a  ton  of  Florida 
tobacco,  and  advertise  that  you  were  going  to  sell  5  or  10  or  100  tons 
of  wrappers,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the  same  amount  of 
Sumatra  wrappers,  or  say  5  tons  of  Sumatra,  wrappers.  In  bidding 
on  the  wrappers  how  much  more  do  you  suppose  these  manufacturers 
would  give  for  the  Sumatra  wrapper  than  they  would  give  for  the 
Florida  wrapper,  without  any  concealment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  question,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  buyer  would  know  that  the  Sumatra  had 
paid  $1.85  a  pound  duty,  and  that  would  attach  a  fictitious  value  to 
the  tobacco,  perhaps,  when  it  is  imported.  If  both  kinds  were  offered 
for  sale  publicly,  which  would  not  be  likely,  I  think  anybody  would 
be  likely  to  pay  more  for  the  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  would  thejr  pay  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  claim  that  Florida  tobacco  is 
just  as  economical  in  its  use  and  is  just  as  desirable,  and  makes  just 
as  good  a  cigar  as  the  imported  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  But  what  I  was  trying  to 
arrive  at  was  how  much  does  this  fad  about  smoking  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers cost  you  fellows  ? 
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Mr.  CoRRY.  It  costs  the  whole  United  States  a  great  deal,  for  the 
reason  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  Sumatra  wrap- 
per imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  go  out  and  sell  a  ton  of  your  wrapper 
for  as  much  as  the  Sumatra  wrapper,  then  the  diflference  between  what 
the  Sumatra  wrapper  and  your  wrapper  brings  is  the  amount  that  it 
costs  j^ou  a  ton.  This  fad  for  smoking  Sumatra  wrappers  is  just 
like  this  wine  drinking  that  we  were  talking  about  yesterday. 

Mr.  CJorry.  In  this  respect  they  have  the  cheap  cooly  labor  over 
in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  about  that.  I  was  talking  about  how  much  you 
lose  in  the  transaction  on  account  of  this  peculiar  taste  or  fancy  for 
Sumatra  wrappers. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  that  the  whole  tobacco 
industry  of  the  United  States  suffers  from.  If  the  general  trade 
would  just  as  lief  have  only  Missouri  tobacco  in  cigars,  then  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  would  not  be  heard  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Missouri  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  making  plug, 
is  better  than  your  tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  undertook  up  there,  with  those  rich  lands,  to 
raise  this  White  Burley  tobacco,  and  I  would  just  as  lief  chew  mul- 
lein leaf  as  to  attempt  to  chew  that.  [Laughter.]  But  they  can  not 
even  make  that  as  thin  as  you  men  down  there  can  make  that  leaf,  so 
they  had  to  go  out  of  the  leaf  or  wrapper  business. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  craze,  gentlemen,  to-day  is  for  a  light  leaf  for 
wrapping  cigars. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  spots  on  it  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Connecticut  men  went 
around  and  sprayed  some  kind  of  acid  on  their  growing  leaf  tobacco. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CoRRY.  The  craze  for  spotted  tobacco  is  not  as  great  now  as 
it  was,  but  there  is  a  craze  still  for  light  leaf.  In  the  type  of  tobacco 
that  we  have  just  harvested  we  have  m  the  extremely  fine  grades  not 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  know.  How  much 
of  net  profit  do  they  make  on  an  acre  of  this  imitation  Sumatra  leaf 
in  Florida ?    What  would  you  say  they  made,  net,  off  of  an  acre  of  it? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  would  be  hard  to  say.  Over  60  per  cent  of  our 
tobacco  there  is  owned  by  individual  farmers,  who  also  have  their 
corn  crop  and  their  provision  crops  and  other  home  crops.  They  do 
not  differentiate  just  exactly  how  much  labor  went  into  this  piece  of 
tobacco  and  how  much  went  on  corn  and  other  crops.  The  com- 
panies and  individual  concerns  were  incorporated  to  grow  tobacco 
there,  to  encourage  and  develop  the  business.  With  hired  labor  it 
costs  between  40  and  45  cents  a  pound  to  produce  this  tobacco  and 
put  it  in  the  warehouse,  not  counting  the  assorting  and  classifying 
and  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  it  costs  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  To  gather  it  from  the  field.  I  am  speaking  simply  of 
the  cost  of  production,  the  labor  and  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  business  until  you  get  it  in  the 
warehouse  % 
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Mr.  CoRRY.  No;  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  depreciation 
and  the  decay  of  the  shades,  which  rot  down  in  five  y^ears.  I  am 
simplj  considering  it  as  the  small  farmer  figures  it — ^his  labor  and 
fertilizer  and  his  care. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  any  such  profits  out  of  tobacco  in  Florida 
as  they  make  off  of  lettuce? 

Mr,  CoRRY,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  heard  celery  and  lettuce 
men  claim  $1,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  heard  of  men  saying  that  at  Gainesville  they 
make  enormous  profit  off  of  lettuce.  If  they  make  as  much  as  that 
the  whole  State  ought  to  go  to  raising  lettuce. 

Mr.  Corry.  The  money  that  has  been  made  out  of  tobacco  has 
gone  back  to  swell  the  acreage.  We  have  over  5,000  acres  there 
to-day,  wuth  fine  barns  and  good  shade  structures  and  good  dwelling 
houses  for  the  employees.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  is  irrigatea, 
and  pumping  stations  are  established,  and  all  the  way  through  we 
have  had  the  aid  and  advice,  and  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department;  and  to  some  of  you  gentlemen  here,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Dingley  tariff,  we  certainly  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  we  believe  if  the  present  rates  are  maintained  and  no 
change  takes  place  we  can  develop  a  very  large  business  down  there. 
We  can  hold  a  great  deal  of  the  money  in  this  country  that  now  goes 
to  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  Tobacco  is  a  pretty  good  subject  to  get  revenue 
from,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  take  it  it  is  one  of  the  best  there  is,  except  whisky. 
•   The   Chairman.  There  is  more  reason   to  collect  revenue   froni 
tobacco  than  anything  else  except  articles  under  the  wine  and  liquor 
schedule. 

Mr.  Corry.  It  is  the  most  easily  paid  tax  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  cigar 
wrapped  with  a  Florida  wrapper  for  10,  15,  or  even  25  cents,  or  two 
cigars  wrapped  with  a  Missouri  wrapper  for  5  cents  [  laughter] ,  and 
in  the  first  case  chose  the  25  or  15,  there  must  be  some  decided  fad  in 
that,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  way  for  Missouri  to  do  is  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  her  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  No,  sir.    The  only  way 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  will  have  to  be  content  to  take  a  lower 
price  ? 

Mr.  Corry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco 
that  at  all  interferes  with  the  growing  of  Missouri  and  Florida 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Corry.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  tlie  Missouri  tobacco  and  the  Illinois  to- 
bacco can  not  be  used  as  successfully  for  wrappers  as  the  Florida 
tobacco  is  because  the  soil  of  Missouri  and  of  Illinois  is  so  rich  that 
it  produces  a  thick  and  heavy  tobacco.  You  have  to  have  poor  land, 
you  know,  like  this  in  Connecticut  and  like  that  down  there  in  Flor- 
ida, in  order  to  raise  this  thin  leaf.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  We  raise  pretty  good  tobacco  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps there  is  poor  land  there.     [Laughter.]  * 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  is  very  poor  land. 

The  Chairman.  We  raise  very  good  tobacco  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  have  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  tobacco  here,  if  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  look  at  the  kind  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  market  price  of  tobacco  in  this  coun- 
try that  competes  with  the  Florida  wrapper? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  in  Florida  T  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  Sumatra  selling  price,  but  I  would  say  that  the 

grice  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  bond  would  average  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
ome  of  these  gentlemen  can  correct  me  who  are  importers  of  to- 
bacco. One  behind  me  here  says  about  95  cents  in  bona  would  be  the 
average  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that  you  add  $1.85  and  the  jobber's  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir;  unless  the  manufacturer  buvs  it  direct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  labor  cost  in  Florida  to  raise  a  pound 
of  tobacco? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly,  because  this  year  possibly 
a  third  of  the  tobacco  w^as  raised  on  the  plantations  by  negro  labor, 
who,  instead  of  receiving  a  daily  wage,  w^cre  paid  18  cents  per  pound 
for  the  labor — a  sort  of  a  task.  The  owner  furnished  the  land,  the 
equipment,  the  shade,  the  barns,  the  fertilizer,  the  mules,  and  every- 
thing; but  instead  of  employing  labor  by  the  day,  he  gives  a  negro 
family  18  cents  per  pound  for  the  labor  in  producing  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, or  whatever  he  produces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  labor  of  putting  the  tobacco 
into  the  barn  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  means  the  setting  out  of  the  plant  and  taking  it  out, 
but  the  owner  has  to  make  the  plant.     All  that  is  extra. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  include  the  labor  of  hanging  the  tobacco 
up  in  the  barn,  up  to  taking  it  to  the  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  labor 
in  countries  where  Sumatra  wrappers  grow  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Only  from  government  records  and  statistics.  We 
know  that  the  labor  there  is  not  over  one-third  what  we  pay  in 
Florida.  We  pay  from  $22  to  $2-1  a  month  for  ordinary  darky  labor, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  can  ffet  almost  their  own  price.  In 
harvest  time  they  get  $1.50  a  day.  The  harvest  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  West  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  problem  as  the  harvest  of  tobacco 
down  in  our  country.    It  has  to  be  done  in  a  rush. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  85  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  say  about  $1  a  day,  and  this  year  we  paid  as  high  as 
$1.25  a  day.  In  our  section  the  lumber  industries  and  phosphates 
have  created  a  double  demand  for  labor. 

Mr.  Underw-ood.  That  is  not  the  condition  in  this  last  year?  You 
are  speaking  of  a  time  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  In  the  past  year,  in  common  wuth  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, our  tobacco  has  suffered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  advance  has  fallen  off,  too.  I  mean 
it  has  been  much  easier  to  get  labor  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  would  be  easier. 

Mr.  UNDER^\^0D.  Have  you  any  figures  yourself  as  to  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  countries  where  Sumatra  tobacco  is  grown  ? 
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Mr.  CoRRY.  No;  except  that  we  all  keep  posted  on  the  showings 
made  in  the  consular  reports  and  the  labor  rates  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  file  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the 
labor  cost  in  Florida? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  development  of  this  grow- 
ing industry  in  Florida  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  It  has  more  than  doubled.  We  started  in  1887,  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  with  a  scattering  352  acres  throughout  the  entire  State. 
Now  we  have  to-day  over  5,000  acres  actually  under  shade,  under  this 
irrigated  and  shaded  system,  and  several  thousand  acres  in  addition 
to  that  where  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  open.  But  the  open  tobacco, 
not  shaded,  is  only  used  for  filler  purposes.  It  is  a  much  cheaper 
grade.  The  idea  of  shading  land  is  to  produce  ostensibly  a  wrapper 
crop.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  shading.  But  in  producing  that 
wrapper  crop  we  have  fully  one-third  of  the  tobacco  that  falls  off; 
it  is  broken  or  torn,  or  consists  of  ground  leaves,  not  good  for  wrap- 
pers ;  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  it  remain,  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
it  will  be  dark  in  color — just  as  good  tobacco,  but  because  it  is  dark 
in  color  the  trade  does  not  want  it;  but  that  brings  it  down  to  only 
about  a  third  of  our  shade  tobacco,  that  is,  fashionable  light  tobacco 
that  can  compete  with  Sumatra.  We  raised  about  15,000  bales  of 
that  crop  of  tobacco,  or  nearly  half  of  the  amount  that  is  imported; 
but  if  the  duty  is  lowered  materially  we  can  not  compete  with  the  im- 
ported article. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  there  any  great  area  used  for  growing  tobacco  in 
Florida  that  could  go  into  the  raising  of  other  things? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  there  is  an  area  there,  just  as  there  is  in  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  our  cigar-leaf  section  that  are  better  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cigar  tobacco  than  are  other  sections. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  far  is  it  to  the  town  by  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Our  town  is  8  miles  from  the  Georgia  line.  Running 
up  into  Georgia  there  is  a  section  representing  the  spine  of  the 
Georgia  section,  corresponding  to  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of  Cuba, 

Mr,  Underwood.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  Alabama  as  in  Florida 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes ;  only  your  development  is  not  large  enough  yet  to 
show  your  people  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  way  of  cost. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  these  farmers  who  grow  this  tobacco 
also  raisers  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir;  but  tobacco  has  almost  entirely  replaced  cot- 
ton where  its  production  has  been  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility,  almost,  to  raise  both  crops? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes;  but  so  long  as  a  man  can  raise  tobacco  he  would 
naturally  abandon  cotton.  You  could  not  pick  cotton  and  take  in  the 
tobacco  in  our  section  because  the  moment  you  want  to  pick  the  cot- 
ton you  would  want  to  pick  your  tobacco. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Are  there  many  cotton  farmers  down  there  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir.  They  raise  what  is  known  as  the  sea-island 
cotton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  your  farmers  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Union,  an  organization  in  Texas  and  Mississippi 
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formed  to  organize  a  chain  of  steel  warehouses  and  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  I  doubt  if  any  of  our  farmers  are  in  the  Farmers' 
Union. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union,  are  you? 

Mr.  Cork Y.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in  our  section. 

Mr.  BonTELL.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  the  object  of  it — ^the 
building  of  a  chain  of  steel  warehouses,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
cotton  crop,  and  actually  dictating  the  price  to  the  cotton  spinner. 

Mr.  C)oRRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  such  association  of  these  tobacco 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Corky.  Absolutely  none.  Our  tobacco  growers  and  buyers  are 
absolutely  independent  to  an  extent.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  we 
fight  each  other  constantly  for  labor,  and  one  man  will  not  hesitate 
a  second  to  pay  more  than  another  to  get  a  man  away  from  him.  We 
have  competition  of  the  keenest  character  in  that  line  in  our  State, 
but  there  is  no  organization  of  any  character  except  on  occasion  like 
this,  when  we  want  to  be  protected.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  go  one  step  further,  is  there  any  organization  of 
the  leaf-tobacco  buyers  organized  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
price  and  dictating  the  price  to  farmers  or  raisers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Absolutely  none,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  under  our  present  tariff  there  is  absolutely 
free  and  open  competition  with  the  raisers,  and  absolutely  free  and 
open  competition  with  the  buyers? 

Mr.  CoRRY.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  go  a  step  further.  In  the  cigar- 
leaf  production,  owing  to  the  extreme  care  that  one  farmer  would 
take,  the  matter  in  which  he  handles  his  tobacco,  it  is  frequently 
possible  for  one  man  to  get  25  or  30  cents  more  than  another  for  his 
crop,  and  only  half  a  mile  away  a  man  would  only  be  able  to  get 
25  or  30  cents  less,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  leaf. 
Outside  of  any  agreement,  the  buyer  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
better  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  M.  SPABEMAN,  A  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  FLOBIDA. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
being  neither  a  grower  nor  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco,  I  shall  have 
very  little  to  say  on  the  subject  now  before  the  committee.  My  pur- 
pose in  coming  here  is  to  say  that,  representing  a  district  in  which 
more  clear  Habana  cigars  are  made  than  in  any  other  district  of  the 
country — indeed,  one  city,  that  of  Tampa,  in  which  more  clear 
Habana  cigars  are  made  than  any  other  city  or  place  in  the  world — 
I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  manufacturers  of  my  dis- 
trict do  not  desire  any  change  whatever  made  in  the  tobacco  schedule. 
They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  and,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  advantage  that  could  accrue  either  to 
the  cigar  industry  of  the  country  or  to  the  Government  by  a  change. 

We  seem  now  to  have  reached  a  point  where  we  obtain  a  very  good 
revenue  from  cigars  and  tobacco.  I  understand  something  like 
$23,000,000  comes  into  the  Treasury  from  those  two  sources  alone,  and 
the  business  of  the  country,  or  at  least  the  tobacco  business  and  the 
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cigar  business  of  the  country,  has  become  adjusted  to  the  law  as  it 
gtands,  and  to  change  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  work  no  benefit  what- 
ever to  the  cigar  manufacturers  or  to  tne  producers  of  tobacco,  and 
would  bring  no  additional  revenue,  as  I  can  see,  to  the  Government, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  you  get  $22,000,000  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  said  $23,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  on  imports? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Yes ;  imports.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collections  at  all.  I  understand  the  amount  of  customs 
revenue  to  be  about  twenty-three  millions  per  annum. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  committee  much  longer,  but  while  I 
am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  sought  to  be 
made  by  the  first  speaker  this  morning,  about  the  centralization  of  the 
cigar  industry  in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  I  have 
not  noticed  any  such  centralization  as  that  myself,  either  in  Tampa  or 
in  Key  West.  In  Tampa  we  have  hundreds  of  cigar  factories,  some 
of  them  owned  and  controlled  by  very  small  operators,  people  with 
only  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  dollars;  and  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  fact  that  an  individual  of  small  means  can  buy  a  bale 
or  two  of  tobacco^  and  set  up  a  factory,  you  will  undersand  it  would 
be  very  difficult  mdeed  to  corner  that  particular  industry.  And  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  have  got  so  many  hundreds  of  them  in 
Tampa — I  do  not  recall  just  the  number — shows  there  is  no  tendency 
to  centralization  there,  whatever  may  be  the  trend  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  desire  any  change. 
The  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here  do  not  desire  any  change  from  the  present  schedule.  I 
can  personally  state  that  I  do  not  think  any  advantage  can  accrue  to 
the  Government  by  such  acti.on,  and  when  I  have  said  that  I  think 
I  have  said  about  all  I  desire  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  in  my  section  of  Florida  there 
are  some  tobacco  farms  springing  up.  One  of  the  speakers  here  this 
morning  said  there  are  only  three  or  four  counties  in  the  State  where 
tobacco  is  grown — all  in  middle  Florida.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
grown  as  extensively  in  southern  Florida  as  it  is  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion, but  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  southern  end  of  Florida,  and 
probably  will  be  grown  to  a  greater  extent  hereafter  and  in  the  near 
ruture.  The  county  of  Pasco,  with  Dade  City  as  the  coimty  seat; 
the  countv  of  Hernando,  Brooksville  being  the  county  seat,  and  the 
county  of  Polk,  Bartow  being  the  county  seat — in  those  counties  a 
fine  grade  of  tobacco  can  be  and  is  being  produced. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you 
in  a  few  words  the  views  and  wishes  of  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  tobacco  of  about  10  per  cent  a  year  until  the 
ad  valorem  duty  got  down  to  about  30  per  cent  ?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  say  myself  |  I 
am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  state ;  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  work  a  great  injury  to  the  cigar  industry,  particularly 
to  the  clear  Habana  cigar  industry.     I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  growing  of  tobacco  you  are  not  so 
well  informed? 
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Mr.  Sparkman.  I  am  not  so  well  posted  on  that  as  on  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  on  tobacco 
should  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Si'ABKMAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  see  any  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  change  of  duty  or  a  uniform  duty.  I  can  see  how  the 
Habana  cigar  industry  might  after  a  time  and  considerable  loss  ad- 
just itself  to  that  condition,  but  it  would  work  injuriously  indeed  to 
the  interest  of  the  growers  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  this  country.  A 
uniform  duty  of  anything  like  that  proposed  would  wipe  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  manufac- 
turers and  growers  in  my  district  do  not  want  any  change. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advise  a  reduction  of  even  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THADDEUS  GRAVES,  OF  HATFIELD,  MASS., 
REPRESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  is  not  a  new  concern.  For  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  they  have  been  organized,  and  they  represent  the 
organized  body  of  farmers  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  River  in 
the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. We  have  passed  through  several  tariffs,  several  schedules, 
from  the  McKinley  bill  down.  We  first  got  a  little  better  rate  than 
we  have  now,  but  now  we  have  a  rate  that,  upon  the  whole,  my  con- 
stituents instruct  me  to  say  they  are  not  desirous  of  changing.  They 
present  the  anomalous  picture  of  a  lot  of  farmers  who  do  not  want 
anything.  [Laughter.]  They  desire  to  have  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  is.  They  are  not  reaping  an  unusal  amount  of  profit,  but  what 
might  be  called  simply  a  living  profit,  some  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  on 
their  tobacco.  They  raise  their  tobacco  in  the  old  way,  in  the  open, 
and,  without  any  statistics  or  other  matter,  they  desire  me  simply  to 
say  that  they  are  favorable  to  having  the  schedule  remain  as  it  now  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  what  is  the  average  pnce  of  tobacco 
on  the  farm  in  the  last  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Gra\tes.  About  16  cents  a  pound  in  the  bundle. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  12  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  figure  that  was  given  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  guess  it  is  not  a  very  great  deal  changed.  Twenty- 
five  years  a^o  we  were  without  this  foreign  invasion  that  has  called 
for  the  tariff.  But  for  Sumatra  tobacco,  we  have  never  been  in- 
jured. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  crop  per  acre? 

Mr.  Graves.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  does  your  competition  come  from? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  comes  from  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  raise  a 
wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  raise  a  wrapper  tobacco,  but  Sumatra 
wrapper  is  what  has  occasioned  the  call  for  the  schedule  here  in  the 
tariff. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  labor  in  Connecticut  on 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  by  the  day,  about  $2 ;  by  the  month,  from  $32  to 
$40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  a  pound  in  tobacco  is  labor? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  about  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  is  about  $60? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  $60  an  acre.    That  yields  1,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  labor  costs  are  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  reported  to  be  about  8  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  no.    The  Sumatra  labor  is  reported  to  be  coolie 
labor,  employed  at  about  8  cents  a  day. 
»      Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  pound  rate? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  that  labor 
by  the  day,  because  the  Connecticut  labor  in  America  is  so  much  more 
efficient  that  the  coolie  labor  that  you  have  to  reduce  it  to  a  pound 
rate  for  comparison.    Can  you  compile  and  file  some  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  can,  as  I  will  be  brought  in 
contact  with  Sumatra  men  who  know  as  much  about  it  as  anyoody. 
They  know  more  about  buying  than  about  raising  it,  however. 

iir.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  of  bringing  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  what  they  charge  for  the 
tobacco  when  landed  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  leaf? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  very  strange.  I  wish  I  knew,  because  they  grow 
it  in  my  district.  I  understand  that  you  grow  it  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley? 

Mr.  Graves.  What — Sumatra? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    We  grow  leaf,  but  not  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  grow  wrapper  in  competition  with  the  Sumatra 
leaf? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  we  grow  wrapper. leaf  in  competition  with  the 
Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  McCall.  He  testified  as  to  what  it  cost  him  to  grow  it,  but  he 
said  he  did  not  know  what  it  cost  to  grow  it  in  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  costs  us  12  cents  a  pound  to  grow  the  entire  crop, 
of  which  about  10  per  cent  is  wrapper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  tobacco  you  grow  in  the  shade? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    That  is  tobacco  that  grows  in  the  open. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  represent  the  association  of  all  New  England, 
not  of  any  particular  State? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  of  any  particular  section.  It  is  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association.    It  includes  all  New  England.    The 
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tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Connecticut  River,  which  runs  through  four 
States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  contention,  then,  that  the  tariff  should  remain 
as  it  is  would  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  New 
England  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  would,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  it  would  have  the  support  and  approval 
of  the  press  and  leading  journals  of  the  Connecticut  Valley? 

Mr.  Graves.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  represent  the  tobacco  growers  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  on  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Graves.  Hardly ;  I  have  no  connection  with  them  whatever. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  feeling  of  the 
cigar  makers  and  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  simply  mean  to  say  that  the  growers  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  schedule? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  the  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied, 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  here  and  say  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  soil  on  which  you  raise  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
is  very  good  soil,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCall.  Tlien  what  Mr.  Clark  said  about  the  soil  could  not 
have  reference  to  Connecticut  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graves.  Our  land  for  tobacco-raising  purposes  is  worth  $500 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  vou  know  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  is  between 
raising  tobacco  under  shade  and  raising  it  in  the  open? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  never  raised  shade  tobacco  and  am  not  very 
familiar  with  it,  but  it  costs  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to 
erect  the  shade,  to  begin  with,  and  the  shade  only  lasts  for  a  year. 
It  must  be  covered  again  the  next  year,  and  it  is  a  very  costly  en- 
terprise.    Of  course  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  nothing  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.     I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that 

STATEMENT  OF  OWEN  E.  CASE,  OF  BARKHAMSTED,  CONN.,  EEP- 
RESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  represent  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  a 
delegate  from  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  to 
present  to  you  their  position  at  the  present  time  relative  to  the  tariff 
rate  on  imported  leaf  tobacco.  The  rate  established  in  the  last  review 
was  determined  after  long  rnd  careful  deliberation  by  the  committee, 
srnd  the  tobacco  growers  of  New  England  have  endeavored  to  meet 
the  situation  as  it  has  existed  since  the  last  review  of  the  tariflf. 

Under  these  conditions  the  industry  has  been  only  fairly  remunera- 
tive, and  while  we  are  not  pleading  for  an  increased  rate,  we  protest 
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against  any  reduction  at  the  present  time,  which  we  claim  would  be 
exceedingly  injurious  and  perhaps  fatal  to  that  industry  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  joiiT  committee  you  will  deem  it  expedient  to  maintain 
the  present  tariff  rate  which  guarantees  a  profitable  source  of  revenue 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  tobacco  growers  some  degree  of  protection. 
Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  my 
constituency  I  will  take  no  more  of  your  time,  as  there  are  others 
from  New  England  that  desire  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  C.  MITCHELSON,  OF  TARIFFVILLE, 
CONN.,  REPRESENTING  THE  CONNECTICUT  LEAP  TOBACCO 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  MiTCHEL8(^N.  Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  thank  you,  as  a  citizen, 
for  the  good  work  the  Agricultural  Department  has  done  for  us. 
They  have  discovered  a  gold  mine  all  over  our  country  in  the  tobacco 
business.  I  am  president  of  the  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers' 
Association.  I  am  president  of  the  Connecticut  Tobacco  Association. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Association.  My  life 
has  been  always  in  the  tobacco  business.  As  a  tobacco  man  I  am  the 
one  who  discovered  the  idea  of  raising  tobacco  under  shed,  it  being 
done  by  a  man  in  Florida.  I  went  to  Mr.  Schroeder,  who  is  the  largest 
dealer  of  tobacco  in  America,  and  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He  fell 
in  love  with  the  idea ;  he  goes  to  northern  Florida  and  enters  the  shed 
tobacco  business.  The  idea  was  right,  but  he  spent  a  million  dollars 
before  he  came  out  successfully  upon  it.  I  watched  him,  and  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  start  the  idea  m  New  England.  I  was  then  living 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  went  to  Secretary  Wilson  and  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  start  the  idea  in  New  England,  and  he  said :  "  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so."  I  asked  him  if  he  would  send  an  expert 
up  to  superintend  it,  and  he  did.  We  did  well  the  first  year,  and  we 
continued  to  raise  beautiful  tobacco;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  trade.  We  were  victims  of  circumstances;  one  thing  and 
another  came  up,  but  to-day  we  are  producing  the  finest  tobacco  m  the 
world,  and  none  in  the  world  can  touch  us.  We  can  do  it  in  Texas, 
too,  as  well  as  in  Connecticut. 

We  have  tried  Sumatra  tobacco,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  success- 
ful in  our  soil.  We  raised  beautiful  tobacco,  but  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  want  it.  We  sent  to  Cuba  and  got  the  finest  seed  from  the 
finest  section,  brought  it  to  Connecticut,  and  planted  it  with  the 
advanced  Cuban  ideas  and  the  ideas  from  Sumatra,  as  well  as  our 
own  ideas,  and  we  are  now  selling  tobacco  to  the  largest  manufac- 
turer in  Germany  from  this  land,  and  tobacco  that  is  used  on  the 
finest  cigars.  All  we  have  got  we  owe  to  you,  and  we  will  thank  you 
all  if  you  will  let  us  alone  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  do  you  say  it  costs  you  to  produce  a  pound 
of  wrapper  tobacco  in  Connecticut?  That  is  what  you  are  talking 
about,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELSON.  Shed  tobacco.  Well,  I  should  judge  (10  to  70 
cents  a  pound  throughout  for  our  crop.  I  will  explain  a  little  fur- 
ther and  you  may  understand  it  a  little  better.  On  this  land  where 
our  farm  is  a  few  years  ago  there  was  one  man,  one  woman,  one 
horse,  a  cow,  and  they  could  hardly  get  along.    To-day  we  are  em- 
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ploying  on  that  same  land  an  average  of  over  200  people  a  year  on 
the  same  farm.  During  the  month  of  August  we  paid  out  over 
$2,000  a  week  for  wages.  Some  of  our  girls  earn  over  $15  a  week* 
girls  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  Mr.  Graves  to  state  that  the  tobacoo 
cost  12  cents  a  pound  to  raise  and  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MiTciiELsoN.  That  is  outside  tobacco;  that  is  the  old  mode,  the 
old  way ;  but  this  is  shed  tobacco,  raised  under  cloth. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Do  you  say  that  it  costs  about  60  cents  per  pound 
to  raise  shed  tobacco  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  although  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  We  sort  our  grade  tobacco  into  100  grades 
and  sizes  for  the  different  manufacturers  in  the  different  sections,  who 
want  different  kinds.  We  have  some  grades  worth  four  times  as 
much  in  Germany  as  to  our  own  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
although  the  grades  sold  to  manufacturers  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  who  want  to  imitate  the  Sumatra  wrapper  or  the  Cuban 
wrapper  are  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  pounds  to  the  acre  do  you  average  for 
this  shed  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  About  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  do  you  sell  an  acre  of  tobacco,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  $1.12  a  pound,  in  1907,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  did  thejr  average  in  1906? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  are  now  just  getting  on  our  feet.  We  have 
been  broke.  We  spent  over  $200,000,  and  were  $90,000  in  debt.  We 
have  paid  off  our  debts,  and  last  year  was  the  first  year  that  our 
association  has  declared  a  dividend.  This  year  we  feel  big.  We 
have  a  beautiful  crop ;  we  never  had  such  a  favorable  season ;  our  pros- 
pects are  very  good,  and  the  people  who  have  had  the  tobacco  wanting 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  get  better  prices  in  1906  than  you  did  in 
1907? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  didn't  raise  but  little ;  we  were  almost  broke 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  accounts  for  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  shed  tobacco — the  wrapper  tobacco  in  Connecticut  ana  the  wrapper 
tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  think  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  testify  that  the 
price  in  Georgia  and  Florida  was  about  80  cents  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  what  it  costs  to  produce  it — I  mean,  that 
is  what  they  pay  the  farmers  for  it — but  that  has  to  be  sorted  and 
packed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  costs  80  cents  a  pound  to 
grow  it  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no;  for  the  general  crop  through — ^binders 
and  fillers. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  Connecticut  crop,  the  general  crop,  sells  for 
about  $1.12  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  After  sorting  and  packing  and  delivery  to  the 
manufacturers  in  bales.  It  costs  about  40  cents  to  put  the  tobacco 
up  in  bales — iO  cents  a  pound  to  sort  it,  pack  it,  and  bale  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  added  to  the  $1.12? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  $1.12  net;  that  is  what  the 
tobacco  averages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  the  price  of  labor  is? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Our  labor  runs  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  day  for 
farm  labor.  Our  girls  that  we  have  during  the  harvest  season  make 
about  $15  a  week.  We  figure  $1  a  day  for  a  good,  smart,  active  girl. 
The  work  being  on  piecework,  w^e  can  see  how  much  she  can  do,  and 
a  girl  that  can  not  earn  $1  a  day  we  do  not  want;  she  simply  takes 
up  room.  We  have  girls  who  commence  early  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  late  in  the  evening  who  often  earn  $15  a  week.' 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  that 
comes  in  competition  with  your  tooacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  After  the  duty  is  paid,  from  $3  to  $4. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  to  four  dollars  after  the  duty  is  paid? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes ;  according  to  the  grades.  There  is  a  grade 
brought  in  for  as  low  as  40  cents,  and  Sumatra  tobacco  comes  in  here 
as  high  as  $3. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  am  talking  about  the  same  grade  of  tobacco 
as  yours. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  can  raise  a  finer  wrapper  than  the  Sumatra 
wrapper.    We  can  knock  them  silly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  sells  for  $3,  and  that  your  own 
sells  for  only  $1.12? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  You  do  not  understand  me.  It  is  $1.12  through; 
that  is,  for  the  crop  in  general  after  it  has  been  gotten  ready  for  the 
manufacturer.  Some  grades  sell  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  some  as 
high  as  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  latter  is  your  best  grade  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  had  one  manufacturer  last  year  who  took 
$20,000  worth  at  $2.  This  year  he  wants  $40,000  worth  at  $2  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  you 
are  getting  and  what  the  foreign  competitors  are  getting. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Well,  they  are  not  competitors  of  ours;  we  are 
friends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  high-grade  tobacco  sells  for  $2,  and  the 
highest  grade  of  Sumatra  tobacco  sells  for  $3  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes;  up  to  as  high  as  $4. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Depending  upon  whether  a  man  is  a  dealer  at 
a  manufacturer.  This  tobacco  at  $2  is  sold  to  the  dealer,  and  he 
resells  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  no ;  we  sell  direct  to  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  sell  direct  to  the  dealer,  and  he  sells  to 
the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  What  does  the  manufacturer  pay  for  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  do  not  know ;  but  from  50  cents  up,  depending 
upon  the  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  highest  price,  I  mean. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  $2.60. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  manufacturer  pay  for  the  high- 
»est  priced  Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Perhaps  $4.50  or  $5. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  does  the  tariff  protect  when  there  is  only 
^1.85  in  the  tariff,  and  the  manufacturer  pays  from  $2  to  $2.50  more 
for  the  imported  goods  than  for  yours? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Where  does  that  protect  us?  Because  we  never 
would  have  built  that  plant  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff,  and  we 
would  have  to  close  our  plant  to-morrow 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  American  consumer — the  manufacturer- 
pays  a  greater  price  now,  a  very  much  greater  price  than  the  tariff 
added  to  your  goods,  for  the  Sumatra  tobacco  instead  of  for  your 
t(^acco,  does  he  not?  If  he  pays  $4  or  $5  for  the  Sumatra  and  only 
pays  $2  and  $2.50  for  yours,  he  pays  more  than  with  the  duty  added, 
considerably. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  But  you  are  going  on  grades.  You  take  the  low 
grade  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  40  cents  a  pound.  There  is  a  good 
Sumatra  that  comes  as  low  as  that,  and  you  add  $1.85  to  it  and  it 
does  not  bring  it  up  to  $3  or  $4 ;  but  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  popular, 
whereas  our  industry  is  a  new  thing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this :  When  you  come  down 
to  tobacco  it  is  like  perfumes  or  soap — a  matter  of  fancy — and  reallv 
your  tobacco  fills  one  field  and  the  Sumatra  tobacco  fills  another  fielo. 
as  well  as  the  Havana  wrapper  fills  another  field,  so  that  practically 
there  is  no  competition  between  you  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  And  we  can  fill  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  consumer  who  wants  that  particular 
brand. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Oh,  they  can  not  tell  it.  They  can  not  tell 
whether  it  is  Sumatra  leaf  or  Cuban  leaf.  It  can  not  be  told  by  the 
finest  judge.    That  seems  queer,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  a  man  who  wants  a 
Habana  wrapper  does  not  buy  your  tobacco. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  he  will ;  he  is  the  man  who  is  buying  it  and 
paying  the  extra  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  he  pavs  it  because  he  does  not  knpw  it. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  The  manufacturer  pays  it  because  he  is  getting  a 
better  wrapper  than  the  Cuban  wrapper,  and  because  it  has  a  better 
burning  quality;  it  is  as  good  a  taster,  only  it  has  not  the  flavor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  ultimate  consumer  does  not  know  it,  so 
it  is  a  fraud  on  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  When  he  does  know  it,  and  the  tobacco  becomes 
popular,  he  will  ask  for  it. 

Sir.  Underwood.  That  is,  when  he  is  educated  up  to  it. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  educated  us  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  are  going  to  charge  a  tuition  ? 

Mr.  Mitchi;lson.  Oh,  no ;  but  we  want  to  make  a  living  out  of  it, 
increase  our  output  and  increase  our  country,  hire  more  labor,  im- 
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{)ort  more  people  in  here,  and  put  more  to  work.     We  want  the 
ittle  he  is  spending,  instead  of  it  going  to  Cuba.    We  want  to  hold 
that  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  admitting  tobacco  free  from 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means.  They  would  cut 
our  throats  quicker  than  lightning.  We  would  have  to  stop  rais- 
ing tobacco  m  New  England,  and  our  plantations  would  have  to 
close  down. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  they  can  not  raise  better  tobacco  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  as  good? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  gold  is  in  our  ground, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  it  up.  We  have  just  started  in  to 
find  it. 

Mr.  Griqgs.  Then  you  think  there  is  better  tobacco  in  New  Eng- 
land than  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  are  just  getting  started;  we  are  just  born, 
just  a  little  child,  and  we  want  to  grow. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  been  here  four  days  now,  and  I  have  seen  more 
infants  and  children  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  this  industry 
within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  had  been  living  in  Missouri  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  came  back  to  New  England  about  two  years  ago. 
Our  tobacco  industry  has  not  improved  on  the  old  way,  and  our  lands 
are  not  worth  as  much  as  they  were  years  ago,  even  more  than  forty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  not  go  down  to  Georgia  and  try  this,  in- 
stead of  going  to  New  England  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  New  England.  I  bent 
my  finger  on  the  hoe  handle  in  New  England. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  How  many  acres  are  under  this  shed  process? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  have  on  our  plantation  about  160  acres  this 
year. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  When  you  say  "  we,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  The  corporation  that  I  am  president  of. 
*Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  are  only  referring  to  that  particular  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Connecticut  Tobacco 
Dealers'  Association. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  Connecticut  under 
shed? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  only  speaking  for  our  own 
plantation. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  investment  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  About  $200,000,  in  nioney  paid  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  By  your  particular  company.  What  was  the  character 
of  the  land  when  you  took  it? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  there  was  mightj  little 
on  this  land.  It  was  considered  the  poorest  land  that  we  had  m  New 
England,  while  to-day  it  is  the  finest  plantation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Pine  barren,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  girls  employed  on  the  plantation. 
Will  you  not  please  explain  in  regard  to  that,  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding.  Please  explain  the  character  of  work  they  do. 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  doing  it,  and  that  it  is 
inside  work  rather  than  outdoor  work? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Our  manager  here,  Mr.  Floyd,  is  much  more 
gifted,  and  can  explain  it  better  than  I. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MAECUS  L.  FLOYD,  OF  TAEIFFVILLE,  CONN , 
CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOAED  OF  TEADE,  CON- 
NECTICUT VALLEY. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  come  before  you,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
E reach  to  you  the  doctrine  of  protection.  I  think  all  of  you,  per- 
aps  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  are  of  that  faith.  It'-affords  me 
pleasure  to  come  before  you  representing  an  industry  that  means  so 
much  to  the  United  States  as  the  tobacco  industry.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  come  before  you  representing  an  interest  that,  if  protected 
as  you  have  protected  it,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  make  good. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  very  little  respect  for  the  "  dog  in  the  manger '' 
proposition.  When  we  ask  you  to  protect  us  by  a  duty,  it  is  then 
our  duty  to  try  to  make  good.  I  do  not  believe  m  protecting  a  com- 
modity that  we  hinder  or  where  we  place  an  impeaiment  in  its  way 
in  getting  to  our  country  and  giving  to  our  people  what  they  want, 
unless  we  try,  as  best  we  can,  to  produce  something  that  will  take  its 
place. 

A  gentleman  asked  a  few  moments  ago — ^the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  will  try  to  show  him — if  we  believed  in  taxing  the  whole 
people  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  Ours 
IS  a  great  country.  What  makes  it  great  is,  first,  essentially  its  agri- 
cultural resource.  If  there  is  anything  that  needs  protection,  I  say 
it  is  the  farmer  who  tills  the  soil.  In  tilling  the  soil  there  is  no 
chance  at  bribery.  We  can  not  bribe  the  soil.  You  must  earn  what 
you  get. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  to  place  us  directly  in  competition  with  for- 
eign countries,  where  labor  is  cheap,  I  say  is  unfair.  This  countiy 
is  growing  year  by  year  in  its  greatness  because  of  its  agricultural 
resource.  The  time  will  come,  is  fast  coming,  when  your  protection 
system — and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  gentlemen,  I  believe  those  that 
openly  are  opposed  to  protection  in  their  hearts  favor  it;  I  believe 
that. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dissent  at  all. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Floyd.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little 
while.    I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  oi  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  along  certain  lines  of  mvestigation.  During 
our  experimental  work  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  always  necessary. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  A  country  that  does  things,  a 
country  that  is  great,  is  a  country  that  spends  money.     Show  me  a 
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little  town  that  is  afraid  of  taxation,  and  I  will  show  you  a  town  with 
such  bad  streets  that  you  will  be  afraid  to  drive  over  them. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  proposition  I  was  discussing,  I  went  down 
to  New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Joseph  Gilman,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  New  York  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  a  propo- 
sition before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I  put  a  sample  of  tobacco  in 
his  hands  that  we  had  produced  by  a  new  method.  I  said,  "  If  that 
tobacco  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  country,  then  I  want  you 
to  pass  a  resolution  in  your  association  here  recommending  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  funds  supplied  to  him  to  carry  on  this 
investigation  further."  After  a  thorough  examination  of  this  to- 
bacco, and  taking  it  through  the  tobacco  men  of  Water  street,  New 
York,  he  consented  to  do  it.  The  resolution  was  passed.  I  then  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  called  on  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  who  was  then 
president  oi  the  National  I^eaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade.  I  made  the 
same  statement  to  him,  offered  him  evidence  of  the  progress  made  in 
our  experimental  work,  and  he  also  agreed.  The  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  National  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  and  those  two 
gentlemen  came  in  person  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
asked  that  committee  to  make  such  appropriation  as  was  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  those  experiments.  The 
rest  you  know. 

The  appropriation  was  made  at  their  earnest  solicitation.  They 
went  to  work  with  this  appropriation,  carrying  on  experiments,  not 
only  experiments  as  to  the  shed  proposition,  but  the  hybridizing  of 
plants,  the  saving  and  selecting  of  better  type  of  seed,  seed  that 
would  come  true  to  the  type,  and  all  that.  They  spent  thousands 
of  dollars.  That  was  due  to  your  worthy  Secretary,  whom  we  can 
not  praise  too  much.  We  have  gone  ahead,  and  for  every  thousand 
dollars  that  this  Government  has  spent,  we  have  put  $100,000  on  top 
of  it,  following  the  lead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Wisely,  you  gentlemen,  ten  years  ago,  gave  us  $1.85  protection. 
To-day  there  seems  to  be  some  desire  that  that  should  be  taken  away. 
After  helping  us  to  establish,  by  an  appropriation  of  the  people's 
money,  an  output  which  is  valuable  to  the  trade,  you  tell  me  tnat  this 
Congress  will  take  our  feet  from  under  us.    I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  your  association  been  afraid  that  you  would 
develop  too  much  tobacco  land  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Have  you  been  in  favor  of  the  soil  surveys  all  the  way 
through  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly,  and  I  think  it  will  reflect  favorably 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  years  to  come  if  you  can 
make  appropriations  for  soil  surveys,  and  locate  lands  suitable  for 
growing  tobacco  and  farming  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  seems  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  give  them 
money  for  the  soil  surveys,  because  they  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  people  to  agree,  and 
if  it  was  not  we  would  not  be  here ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  come  here.  My  association  asked  me  to  come  here  and  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  stand  pat.  That  may  be  slang,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
we  want  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  district  grows  a  good  deal  of  tobacco. 
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Mr.  Floyd.  I  know;  I  know  about  Georgia.  I  have  lived  down 
there,  and  I  know  that  you  can  tell  a  Florida  cracker  when  you  see 
him.  We  have  been  neighbors  a  long  time.  The  tobacco  that  you 
raise  is  just  across  the  line  from  Florida,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
protect  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  your  people  opposed  the  soil  surveys  in  my  part 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  Connecticut?  I  am  from  Connecticut  now.  I  am 
hybridized.  I  am  half  Yankee  and  half  Southerner,  and  I  promised 
them  when  I  went  up  there  that  I  would  make  the  best  Yankee  I 
knew  how. 

It  has  been  suggested  here,  too — not  positively,  but  intimated— that 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  redound  to  the  good  of  the  con- 
sumer manufacturer.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  a  pig-headed  per- 
son on  the  top  side  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  tobacco  importer  and  the 
tobacco  dealer,  and  if  you  take  off  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  I  do  not  believe  his  customers  would  get  any  of  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  and  I  can  not  imagine  that  of  any  other  trade  excepting  the 
tobacco  trade.  What  we  ask  of  you  is  very  simple,  and  I  believe  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  leave  us  alone.  We  have  started  an  industry 
that  means  so  much  to  this  country.  The  question  has  been  asked 
here,  ^Vhat  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  Sumatra  as  against  the 
value  of  the  Florida,  and  what  is  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Sumatra  as  against  the  shed -grown  tobacco  of  Connecticut?  That 
does  not  enter  into  the  question,  gentlemen.  Do  you  know  that  peo- 
ple become  accustomed  to  using  something,  and  I  imagine  that  each 
of  you  have  a  particular  brand  of  cigar  that  you  smoke,  and  it  is  hard 
to  win  you  away  from  that  cigar.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Sumatra  was 
introduced  in  this  country,  and  you  can  not  imagine  what  a  hard  time 
they  had,  but  they  had  plenty  of  money  back  of  it.  They  shipped 
their  tobacco  to  different  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
simply  an  excursion,  for  it  would  come  back.  But  by  continually 
pounaing  and  working  they  introduced  the  foreign  product  into  our 
market.  Now,  years  went  on  and  they  gained  ground.  Think  of  it 
Thirty  years,  feear  that  in  mind,  for  that  tobacco  has  become  such 
an  important  factor  in  this  country  that  over  30,000  bales  was  brought 
here,  taking  many  millions  of  dollars  out  to  foreign  countries. 

Now,  we  have  had  protection  about  ten  years,  and  you  come  and 
ask  the  question.  How  much  longer?  How  long;  oh,  how  long? 
You  have  given  Sumatra  thirty  years.  Give  us  tnirty  years.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  will  need  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  need  it 
but  let  us  alone  now.  You  ask  what  we  have  gotten  out  of  it,  and  I 
answer,  the  privilege  of  sweating  blood;  that  is  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Connecticut, 
and  I  sav  to  you  that  if  you  will  give  us  a  chance  we  will  make  good. 

Mr.  (jRiGGS.  Are  the  New  England  people  with  you  on  this 
question  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly  they  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  press  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Springfield  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  Happen  to  know  as  to  that.  I  am  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  it,  but  I  am  laying  myself  liable  to  abuse  if  they 
are  against  it,  yet  I  do  not  care,  and  I  liope  you  do  not.     But  there 
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has  been  an  intimation  here  that  possibly  a  slight  reduction  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  manufacturer.  Now,  nrentlemen,  if 
there  is  any  class  on  the  top  side  of  God's  earth  that  I  sympathize 
with  it  is  the  under  dog  in  the  fight,  and  that  is  the  little  fellow. 
Away  back,  many  years  ago,  some  one  said,  "  The  poor  you  have 
with  you  always."  We  are  going  to  have  the  thriftless  and  the 
shiftless  with  us,  no  doubt,  always,  and  it  is  not  for  those  people  that 
I  plead.  I  plead  for  the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  good,  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  have  this  country  produce  its  own  requirements,  the 
man  who  does  things.  When  you  stop  to  think  what  this  industry 
means  to  this  country,  the  vast  amount  of  labor  that  is  employed,  I 
want  to  tell  you  in  connection  with  that  that  when  we  first  went  to 
'Connecticut  I  could  employ  labor  at  $1  to  $1.25  on  our  farm,  but 
to-day  our  pay  roll  will  show  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  and  $2.50  per  day. 
It  is  skilled  labor.  We  are  not  in  the  old  rut,  but  are  trying  to  dfo 
things  up  to  date;  and  it  costs  money,  I  can  tell  you.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  farm  laborer,  who  lives  the  humdrum  life,  to  higher 
things,  and  in  the  South  we  are  doing  that  very  thing  for  the  negro 
race,  where  they  are  so  disposed.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  negro,  but  I  say  that  we  are  advancing  and  im- 
proving him,  giving  him  better  wages  and  better  employment,  and 
all  of  this  is  a  benefit  to  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Since  the  tariif  bill  has  been  enacted,  I  see,  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  the  in- 
creased production  in  cigars  of  domestic  production  has  been  from 
4,000,000.000  to  8,000,000,000,  and  last  year  there  were  6,500,000 
pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco  imported  under  the  duty  of  $1.85.  Whereu 
in  your  judgment,  if  there  was  a  reduction  such  as  you  speak  of,  oi 
35  cents,  would  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  go;  that  is,  who  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  gave  that  answer,  I  think,  a  few  moments  ago. 
Owing  to  the  bigness  of  heart  of  the  leaf  dealer,  and  to  that  alone — 
I  do  not  believe  m  their  claims  of  such  big  heartedness — it  might  go 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Upon  that  loss  of  revenue  of  about  $2,300,000  to  the 
United  States  Government,  would  the  consumer,  anywhere,  on  any 
grade  of  cigars  in  the  United  States,  get  a  reduced  price? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  about  70  cents  a  thousand  difference? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  one-seventh  of  a  cent  apiece  on  the  cigars — ^no, 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  the  importations  would  increase? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  importations  were  not  increased  by  reason 
of  the  lower  duty,  there  would  not  be  any  more  production  than  now. 

Mr.  Floyd.  It  would  simply  rob  the  Government,  without  any 
benefit  excepting  perhaps  to  the  importer  and  the  man  who  is  able 
to  go  over  there  and  buy  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  consumer  could  buy  the  imported  cigar 
cheaper  if  the  duty  were  reduced? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  so — ^70  cents  a  thousand  on  the  cigars — 
I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  duty  were  reduced,  and  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  the  importations,  it  would  not  hurt  the  home  producer, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  in  this  way:  You  agitate  a  law  that  exists,  and 
agitation,  the  slightest  agitation,  I  think  any  business  man  will  agree, 
has  its  effect;  any  change  has  its  effect.  That  does  hurt,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  agitation  right  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  consumer, 
the  small  man,  will  be  benefited  one  iota ;  but  I  believe  the  trade  con- 
ditions will  be  unsettled  for  this  reason:  If  there  is  a  35  or  25,  or 
any  percentage  of  reduction  that  you  may  make,  then  at  once  the 
manufacturer  goes  out  to  the  little  dealer  and  says,  "  There  has  been 
a  drop  in  the  duty,  and  you  must  sell  cheaper;  70  cents  a  thousand. 
It  gives  me  a  little  leeway."  And  you  must  remember  that,  so  far  as" 
the  trade  is  concerned,  there  are  very  few  who  can  tell  the  difference 
in  tobacco.  I  make  the  assertion  that  you  can  take  some  of  the  best 
tobacco  men  in  the  United  States,  and  bring  them  a  handful  of 
tobacco  and  ask  them  to  pass  upon  the  value,  and  they  will  not  come 
within  25  cents  a  pound  of  agreeing.     I  mean  high-grade  tobacco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  throw  out  this  suggestion  to  you* 
Some  of  us  at  this  end  of  the  committee  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  believe  that  tobacco  and  alcohol  are  good  subjects  to  raise 
revenue  on. 

Mr.  FiiOYD.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  effect  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  will  be  that 
we  will  get  some  exports  later  on.  But  you  gentlemen  appear  here 
asking  for  a  tariff  for  protection;  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
you  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  us  any  great  amount  of  information  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  production  abroad  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  production  at 
home,  and  the  transportation  charges  on  these  items.  Thev  have 
simply  expressed  opinions.  I  would  like  to  ask,  along  that  line,  if 
you  have  data  of  that  kind,  and  if  you  have  will  you  not  kindly  file 
it  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  FiiOiT).  We  can  do  that;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  irrelevant.  Of  course,  this  committee  is  entitled  to  what  it 
asks  for,  and  if  it  asks  for  it,  it  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Do  you  say  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  of  30  per  cent 
on  tobacco  would  not  decrease  the  cost  of  cigars  if  you  increased  the 
importation  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  cause  us  to  spend  more,  and 
it  will  be  a  hardship  to  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  to  increase  the  tax  would  be  a  harddiip? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  say,  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  that  a  decrease  would  bother  anvbody. 

Mr.  Floyd.  But  it  would  take  time  to  adjust  it.  Any  agitation 
ynsettles  business,  up  or  down,  any  change  does  that ;  but,  of  course, 
if  you  are  going  to  make  any  change,  go  up,  for  we  would  rather 
unsettle  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Now,  you  say,  "For  revenue  only."  That  means  to 
pay  your  debts.  If  this  country  ever  needed  money,  it  needs  it  now. 
You  say,  "  Put  it  on  whisky  and  tobacco,"  and  I  say.  Amen,  but  give 
us  a  chance.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  you  to  remember. 
The  greatest  thing  in  this  country  is  the  agricultural  resource.     On 
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that  you  must  agree  with  me.  If  we  can  develop  those  resources, 
we  are  doing  well.  You  will  remember  long  years  ago  that  our 
mothers  wore  hoop-skirts,  but  you  could  not  sell  hoop-skirts  now, 
for  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Thirty  years  ago 
you  could  not  sell  a  bale  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  five  years  ago  I  had  a  very  hard  time  to  sell  a  bale  of  Connecti- 
cut. But  if  you  will  give  us  time  we  will  spread  our  goods  just  the 
same  as  the  others  have  been  spread. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  have  built  up  this  trade? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes;  on  the  Connecticut  leaf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  same  as  in  Florida  and  south  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Similar  to  that.  It  is  diflFerent,  because  it  is  grown  in 
New  England.  The  growing  in  Florida  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
taste  and  appearance.  It  has  individuality.  It  afforded  me  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  you  can  imagine  I  had  yesterday,  in  saying  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I  had  plucked  some  flowers  from 
the  tobacco  plant  he  set  out  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  please  explain  to  the  committee  the  work 
of  tlie  ffirls  on  the  farm,  and  the  wages  they  get,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  work  ?  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  a  moment  or  two  ago  I  think 
you  made  a  mistake  when  you  referred  to  the  increase  of  cost,  when 
you  say  that  a  decrease  of  35  cents  a  pound  on  wrappers  would  only 
cause  a  reduction  of  70  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Floyd.  In  order  that  you  may  have  some  comprehension  of 
how  this  work  is  done,  I  will  say  that,  as  you  know,  in  New  England 
it  is  a  great  country  for  girls.  They  have  been  employed  in  shops,  in 
stores,  where  they  would  draw,  perhaps,  four  or  five  dollars  a  week. 
If  any  of  ^you  gentlemen  happen  to  come  up  our  way  and  will  come 
out,  we  will  show  you  70  to  100  girls  doing  piecework,  and  we  pay 
those  girls  33^  cents  for  50  layers,  or  three  bundles  for  a  dollar.    We 

five  a  dollar  for  150  layers;  that  is,  putting  leaves  in  150  layers.  We 
ave  girls  there  that  earn  anywhere  from  $10,  $12,  and  we  have  had 
them  as  high  as  $15  a  week,  though  that  is  an  exception;  but  the 
average  is  from  $9  to  $10  a  week.  AVe  give  employment  to  from  60 
to  75,  and  as  high  as  150  girls,  at  times. 

Mr.  Mitchelson,  our  president,  said  to  you  that  seven  years  ago  we 
bought  a  tract  of  land  there  upon  which  there  was  probably  10  acres 
of  available  cultivated  land.  We  have  had  under  cultivation  160 
acres,  and  we  give  employment  to  200  to  250  people.  We  give  them 
good,  wholesome,  living  wa^es,  and  they  are  fairly  happy.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  a  reduction  in  this  tariff  would  so  unsettle  things 
that  we  would  lose  our  foothold.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  want  to 
do  that.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  started  it;  you  made 
the  appropriation  that  made  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  able  to  do 
that  thing.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  let  us  stay  where  we  are; 
leave  us  alone.  You  neei  the  money  for  revenue,  so  leave  us  alone 
where  we  are. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  afraid  of  Philippine  competition  ? 
Mr.  Floyd.  Most  assuredly  I  tim,  ana  I  will  give  you  the  reason 
for  it — ^the  close  proximity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  Island 
of  Borneo  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra;  ooth  of  those  islands  are 
accessible.  Dutch  syndicates,  of  Holland,  own  and  control  the  to- 
bacco industry  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    I  hai?  e  seen  types  of  tobacco 
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from  the  various  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  close  similarity. 

The  tobacco  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is^produced  by  the 
most  crude  and  out-of-date  methods,  while  the  tobacco  grown  on  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  is  grown,  handled,  and  baled  with  the 
most  up-to-date  methods.  Taking  those  facts  into  consideration,  tak- 
ing the  tobaccos  together,  you  will  see  the  similarity.  There  is  no 
reason  whj^  there  should  not  be.  The  altitude,  the  latitude,  dnd  the 
land  is  similar.  Now,  then,  if  there  is  free  trade  with  the  Philippine 
Islands,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Dutch  syndicates,  who 
have  their  organization  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  their  superintend- 
ents, their  managers,  all  skilled  in  the  handling  of  labor,  and  the 
labor  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  tobacco — what  would  hinder  them 
from  going  at  once  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  such  a  great  incen- 
tive? What  would  hinder  them  buying  the  most,  desirable  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  raising  of  tobacco,  and  taking  their  coolies 
there,  their  managers,  all  acclimated,  and  producing  tobacco  that  they 
would  bring  in  here?  I  will  not  make  a  suggestion  of  smuggling 
against  the  Dutch,  any  more  than  I  would  make  such  a  suggestion 
against  our  American  brothers,  but  there  is  an  incentive.  Srowinc 
the  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  and  with  those  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
islands  of  the  Philippines  adjacent,  it  would  take  more  than  our 
standing  army  to  protect  the  islands  and  keep  them  from  bringing 
the  Sumatra  tobacco  over,  packing  it  up,  and  sending  it  here  as  Phil- 
ippine tobacco. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  the  President- 
elect? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

The  Chaikman.  Suppose  the  amount  of  tobacco  coming  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  tons  a  year. 
would  that  not  do  away  with  the  most  serious  objection  that  you 
have  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  limitation  put  there  at  all 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  other  side 
and  very  unsatisfactory  to  this  side.  .  ^   ^ 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  your  opinion  as  to  this 
side,  not  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  getting  to  that.  It  will  be  very  unsatisfactory  on 
this  side,  because  if  I  was  an  importer  of  the  Philippine  tobacco  I 
could  go  out  and  work  to  get  a  trade  for  that  tobacco,  and  after  I  had 

gotten  a  demand  for  it,  and  the  Government  should  say  to  me,  "  You 
ave  reached  a  limit,"  then  I  would  have  spent  my  time  in  vain.  If 
I  am  an  importer  I  want  to  import  it,  and  if  I  work  to  sell  the  to- 
bacco I  want  to  be  able  to  sell  my  second  order  to  a  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  be  limited  by  the  crop. 

Mr.  FiiOYD.  The  crop  only.  That  would  be  circumscribing  my 
activities,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  put  the  limit  a  little  lower 
than  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  both  by  the  raisers  here  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  position  is 
known,  and  has  been  for  several  years.  I  wanted  to  see  now  far  you, 
as  a  Connecticut  grower,  objectea  to  that.  I  would  understand  that 
your  objection  is  firom  sympathy  for  the  Philippine  race. 
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Mr.  Floyd.  Not  at  all.  My  sympathy  first  is  with  the  American 
people.  If  you  want  me  to  express  myself,  I  should  take  pleasure  in 
doing  it.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  Mr.  Taft  came  back  to  this 
country  and  indicated  that  he  had  formed  such  a  love  for  the  Filipino, 
"the  little  brown  man,"  that  he  wished  to  bring  them  into  direct 
conrpetition  with  our  people. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  spoke  of  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  islands  in 
the  Philippines.  How  many  islands  of  those  fifteen  hundred  has 
tobacco  been  raised  upon  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  not  very  sure.  I  have  such  data,  and  I  can  fur- 
nish it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  many  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  think  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  have  that  data. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  The  fact  remains  that  only  one  island  in  the 
Philippines  has  ever  raised  tobacco  profitablv  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  So  it  can  be  said  of  the  United  States.  There  are  very 
few  States  making  money  out  of  it;  but  the  possibilities  are  there, 
the  old  crude  methods  are  there,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  If  you  open  up  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  throw 
the  American  in  competition  with  them,  or  with  the  Dutchman,  or 
with  any  other  man  of  that  kind,  then,  I  say,  throw  the  door  opjen 
and  let  it  all  come  in.  But  here  is  the  harm  that  can  come  from  it : 
The  moment  that  you  open  up  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  those  large  concerns  will  go  there 
and  build  factories,  employ  13-ccnt-a-day  laborer,  and  send  the  manu- 
factured products  here.  That  is  the  danger.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
"  the  little  brown  man  "  and  never  will  be,  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
conditions  that  exist  there.  We  are  afraid  of  the  man  who  goes 
there  and  utilizes  the  little  brown  man.  I  am  a  protectionist  and  I 
am  an  American,  and  I  believe  we  all  feel  that  way.  Our  country 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  acres  of  shed  tobacco  are  there  in  Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  over  200. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  substantially  grow  the  bulk  of  shed-grown  to- 
bacco? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  not  pleading  for  that  160  acres,  but  I  am  plead- 
ing for  the  possibilities  of  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  of  every 
section  that  grows  wrapper  tobacco.  It  may  be  called  selfish,  and 
I  plead  guilty,  but  I  come  here  to  plead  not  only  for  the  Connecticut 
tobacco  corporation,  but  for  the  possibilities  that  lie  all  over  the 
country. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  is  inside.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  our  tobacco  abroad,  inch  by  inch,  with  this  protec- 
tion. Inch  by  inch  we  are  getting  trade  with  the  foreign  countries. 
Give  us  protection  and  not  only  will  we  supply  them,  but  in  the  end 
we  will  ^ive  them  a  much  better  cigar,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  can  give  you  a  better  cigar  covered  with  our  tobacco  than  any 
Sumatra  wrapper  cigar  you  can  smoke. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Floyd.  No,  sir;  we  will  send  it  to  you  if  you  will  take  it. 
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Now,  in  closing,  I  want  to  ask  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  Con- 
necticut, on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  Connecticut,  to  leave  the 
tariff  on  tobacco  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  include  the  people  of  south  Georgia  and 
Florida? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  certainly  do  include  them,  with  all  my  heart,  sir.  I 
thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  JOHN  W.  YERKES,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
REPRESENTING  THE  INDEPENDENT  TOBACCO  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  At  the  present 
time  the  tariff  due  on  licorice  extract,  or  paste  rolls,  is  4i  cents  per 
pound.  There  are  two  classes  of  this,  as  I  understand  it,  called 
Greek  licorice  paste,  and  Spanish.  Comparatively  little  of  the  first 
is  imported,  and  not  very  much  of  the  Spanish.  Until  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  this  licorice  that  is  used  both 
in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  and  of  plug  tobacco  was 
made  in  this  country,  there  bemg  no  duty  upon  the  licorice  root 
that  is  imported  and  made  up  in  this  country  bv  some  five  or  six 
different  plants — one  at  Philadelphia,  one  at  New  York,  one  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  one  in  Stamford,  Conn.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  number  of  these  corporations 
was  secured  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  a  branch  of  it,  and  arrangements  made  under 
which  there  was  virtually  a  division  made  of  the  country,  all  of  the 
tobacco  manufactories  in  one  section  being  made  to  purchase  from 
one  plant  and  another  section  from  another  plant,  and  the  prices 
fixed.  Suits  were  brought  by  the  Government  against  MacAndrews 
&  Forbes  and  others,  and  the  combination  was  virtually  declared  a 
trust. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  so-called  trust  the  American  to- 
bacco manufacturers  paid  about  7^  cents  per  pound  for  their  licorice 
paste.  After  that  the  price  was  raised  to  9i  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
Since  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  in  this  suit,  the  price  has 
dropped  to  9  cents,  or  if  the  American  tobacco  manufacturers  will 
make  ten-year  contracts  they  can  now  get  it  on  such  contracts  at  8 
cents.  During  the  time  that  this  trust  was  an  organization  it  was  diffi- 
cult sometimes  for  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  I  represent,  to  secure  this  licorice  paste.  Sometimes  they 
were  required  to  make  contracts  that  were  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturers  and  against  their  interests.  Now,  I  am  informed 
by  them  that  they  do  not  expect  perhaps  a  reduction  of  price  of  this 
licorice  paste  if  the  tariff  upon  it,  4J  cents  a  pound,  is  removed,  ex- 
cepting to  a  very  small  degree.  They  tell  me  that  in  the  proof  taken 
in  this  case  in  the  federal  courts  that  I  have  referred  to  that  it  was 
very  clearly  shown  that  probably  a  very  fair  price  of  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  their  paste  was  5i  cents  in  this  country,  but  what  they  do 
want  is  to  buy  from  some  other  sources  rather  than  limit  it  to  this 
country  as  at  present  organized,  and  they  believe  that  if  this  tariff  on 
it  is  absolutely  stricken  off  that  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
competition  and  to  buy  from  foreign  producers,  who  can  then  come 
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into  this  country  with  this  product.  It  will  reduce  perhaps  the  price 
to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  the  idea  that  we 
specially  have  is  that  we  want  to  get  the  opportunity  of  buying 
foreign  licorice  paste,  which  can  not  be  done  as  long  as  the  duty  is 
upon  it;  and  they  believe  it  will  assist  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  The  root  is  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  extract,  pastes,  and  other  forms  4J  cents 
per  pound  duty.  Is  any  of  the  root  manufactured  into  extract  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  All  manufactured  here,  principally  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Manufactured  here,  principally.  I  understand  there 
is  very  little  of  what  is  called  the  Spanish  licorice  paste  imported. 
There  is  some  of  the  Spanish,  but  very  little  of  the  Greek.  The  root 
is  imported  into  this  country  and  manufactured  into  paste  here,  and 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  when  this  was  in  the  trust 
that  I  have  referred  to,  two  independent  manufacturers  began  the 
business  of  importing  the  root  to  make  the  paste  at  their  own  plants 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  duty  lowered  on  the  manufactured 
product  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  They  would  like  to  have  it  removed  altogether  on  the 
manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  propose  any  reduction  on  tobacco, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  am  representing  the  manufacturers.  They  are  not 
here  to  ask  for  any  change  in  that  scale  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contemplated  what  the  effect  would  be 
on  this  independent  manufacture  of  licorice  that  you  spoke  of  if  we 
lowered  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  it.  These  two 
establishments  that  I  speak  of,  the  two  independent  tobacco  manu- 
facturers who  are  compelled  by  reason  of  existing  conditions  to  pro- 
duce the  licorice  paste  that  was  used  at  their  own  plants,  are  willing, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  have  this  removed.  They  do  not  sell  it  to  any 
purchaser;  they  simply  manufacture  for  their  own  use,  and  were 
forced  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  are  employed  in 
making  it? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are  now  four  or  five  plants  in 
operation  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  difference  in  cost  is 
in  production  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  did  not  hear  of  the  matter  until  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  even  to  find  out  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  importation.  But  my  understanding  is  that  the  tobacco  people 
use  about  95  per  cent  of  this  licorice  paste,  and  that  there  is  compara- 
tively a  small  amount  of  it  imported. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  plug  tobacco? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Plug  tobacco,  and  some  smoking. 
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The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  is  about 
40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Who  has  asked  for  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  association  that  is  termed  "  The  Independent 
Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association." 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  the  tobacco  men  are  asking  it. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  tobacco  manufacturers,  the  independents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  it  be  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes,  sir ;  they  want  it  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  willing. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  or  five  years  ago  there  were 
several  independent  manufacturers  of  licorice  paste  manufacturing  it 
from  the  free  root  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Five  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  those  concerns  have  been  bought 
up  and  absorbed  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  believe  they  absorbed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
capital  stock,  both  preferred  and  common  being  held  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  through  the  Continental  Company,  and  they  have 
leases  made  of  some  others. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  not  the  price  largely  increased  when  that  absorp- 
tion took  place? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  The  price  increased  from  about  7i  cents  to  9^  or  10 
cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  independent  manufacturer 
to-day  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
for  licorice  paste? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  He  is,  unless  he  establishes  a  little  plant  for  his  own 
personal  use. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  the  reason  that  you  ask  that  the  duty  be 
taken  off,  to  give  foreign  competition  upon  an  article  produced  by  a 
trust  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  American  tobacco  manu- 
facturers asked  me  to  make  this  request. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standpoint,  is  it  not  possible  to 
place  a  tariff  on  this  licorice  that  will  produce  some  revenue? 
.  Mr.  Yerkes.  I  presume  perhaps  you  could.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, I  was  only  notified  about  this  an  hour  ago,  and  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  root  is  imported,  and  how 
much  licorice  paste  is  imported,  duty  paid,  but  I  understand  it  is  a 
very  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  some  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
these  extracts  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  We  will  attempt  to  get  it  and  file  it  with  you.  The 
matter  only  came  up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  same  time,  will  you  file  a  statement  as  to 
the  revenue  position ;  as  to  what  point,  in  your  judgment,  the  lowest 
revenue  will  be  produced? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Either  by  the  tariff  upon  the  root  or  the  manufactured 
product? 
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Mr.  Underw(x)d.  I  understand  the  root  conies  in  free. 

Mr.  Yerkes.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  root.  You  want  to  know 
which  would  produce  the  more  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  wants  to  know  what  would  be  the  revenue,  either 
on  the  root  or  the- manufactured  product,  if  you  can  get  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  please  furnish  the  committee  with  the  cost 
abroad  and  the  cost  here  ? 

Mr,  Yerkes.  We  will  attempt  to  secure  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  root  is  a  wild  product;  it  is  not  a  cultivated 
product  abroad,  is  it? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Absolutely  wild ;  it  is  very  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  three  or  four  years  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Crtjmpacker.  Whatever  the  present  rate  is,  it  is  practically 
prohibitive^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  not  imported  on  account  of  the 
price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  And  the  price  has  gone  up  materially,  and  still  it 
is  not  imported  ? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Not  to  any  large  extent. 

There  is  another  point  that  J  want  to  call  attention  to,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  argument  upon  it,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  pa^ 
68  of  the  law  with  regard  to  what  should  be  placed  inside  the  pack- 
ages of  manufactured  tobacco.  It  was  presented  at  the  last  hearing 
under  section  10. 

The  Chair^ian.  That  was  the  coupon  business? 

Mr.  Yerkes.  Yes.    You  can  consider  the  argument  made  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  members  who  have  not  heard  it,  I  commend 
it  to  their  consideration. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  9.30  a.  m. 
Monday,  November  16,  1908.) 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  November  16^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chaikman.  The  hearings  this  morning  are  upon  the  sugar 
schedule,  and  we  will  hear  Mr.  Colcock  first. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  S.  D.  COLCOCK,  OF  NEW  OBIEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  We 
learned  through  the  press  dispatches  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
committee  to  hear  only  one  man  for  each  industry,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  sent  here  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  We  were  also  informed  that 
your  chairman  had  said  that  this  hearing  was  to  "  cover  the  entire 
su^r  question." 

Both  of  these  facts  became  known  to  me  only  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  found  me,  as  secretary  of  our  sugar  exchange,  quite  busy,  as  we 
are  now  at  the  height  of  our  selling  season.  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a 
poor  representative,  I  hope  you  will  set  it  down  rather  to  my  being 
suddenly  called  on,  than  to  my  inability  to  come  up  to  your  require- 
ments, for  I  know  of  no  man  who  can  "cover  the  entire  sugar  ques- 
tion" without  special  preparation.  As  nearly  as  I  can  approximate, 
five  separate  questions  are  involved : 

1.  The  schedule  proper; 

2.  The  administration  section  of  the  law ; 

8.  The  propriety  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  duty  in  this 
particular  schedule; 

4.  The  reciprocity  concession  to  Cuba ;  and 

5.  The  recommendation  of  ex-Secretary  Taft  as  to  Philippine  con- 
cessions. 

Schedule  E  of  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  in  the  framing  of 
which  I  had  my  full  share,  was  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  producer,  to  the  importer,  and  to  the  refiner ;  and  was  prac- 
tically what  this  committee  sent  over  to  the  Senate  just  after  the 
extra  session  was  convened.  We  had  been  living  from  1883  to  1890 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  but  the  bounties  given  on  beet  sugar  ex- 
ported from  the  European  continental  states  offset  the  difference, 
and  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in  section  5  stopped  that 
drain.  The  duty  was  specific,  the  polariscope  test  effectual,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
only  affected  about  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  we  were  assured  was 
the  maximum  possible  production  for  export.  The  conditions  at  that 
time  were  satisfactory  and  would  be  now,  but  modifications  have 
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been  effected  without  the  enactment  of  a  general  tariff  law.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  having  lost  their  independence,  became  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  law  equally  with  ourselves,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
have  doubled  and  more  than  doubled  their  shipments  to  the  main- 
land. Then,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  Porto  Rico  came  into  our 
arms;  her  sugar  no  longer  paid  duty,  and  her  export  to  the  United 
States  has  been  multiplied  oy  five.  Another  result  was  our  getting 
so  mixed  up  with  an  Asiatic  archipelago  that  her  product  was  granted 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate — ^but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  our  increased  consumption  of  600,000  tons,  370,000  have  been 
therefore  duty  free.  As  if  the  schedule  had  not  bewi  sufficiently 
defaced,  in  1903  Cuba  got  her  20  per  cent  off,  practically  an  admis- 
sion of  340,000  tons  duty  free.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  our 
entire  increase  of  consumption  has  been  of  free  sugar.  The  world's 
production  has  more  than  kept  pace  in  the  interval  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  a  lower 
range  of  values. 

Col.  James  D.  Hill  told  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana 
planter  3^  cents  per  pound  to  produce  96-test  sugar.  To-day  it  is 
quoted  3f  cents  on  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  question,  the  administrative  section 
of  the  law.  On  June  7,  1897,  at  this  committee's  instance,  the  House 
passed  H.  R.  379,  fixing  92  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  as 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  conventions — that  is,  a  concession  of  8  per 
cent  should  be  made;  eventually  this  section  lumped  up  all  the 
reciprocity  articles  making  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent;  in  1903  the 
maximum  (20  per  cent)  was  granted  Cuba  up  to  December  27,  1908. 
We  had  defeated  Cuban  reciprocity  the  year  before,  but  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  because  the  treaty  stipulated  that  no  foreign  sugar  should 
be  imported  which  paid  less  than  the  full  Dingley  rates  during  the 
life  01  the  treaty.  We  now  hear  that  some  of  our  Cuban  friends  are 
asking  for  a  larger  concession,  which  would  require  a  change  in  the 
administrative  section  of  the  law.  We  would  much  prefer  that  the 
treaty  be  abrogated. 

Reciprocity  has  somehow  become  a  fad  with  tariff  revisionists.  To 
make  a  way  for  it  we  hear  of  propositions  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  bring  us  to  question  3. 

I  fail  to  find  sugar  accepted  by  the  European  continental  states  as 
an  article  which  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  Under  the  Brussels 
Convention  a  surtax  was  placed  on  sugar  and  the  duty  so  increased 
effectually  bars  sugar  out.  Why,  then,  should  this  article  be  made 
the  basis  for  reciprocity  agreements  in  the  United  States?  I  don^t 
know  enough  about  it  to  argue  the  case,  but  until  it  be  settled  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  expect  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  any- 
thing but  the  present  rate  as  the  minimum  and  adding  thereto  such 
an  increment  as  shall  make  it  an  object  for  other  countries  to  offer  us 
freer  entry  of  our  products  into  their  territory;  otherwise  we  shall 
resist  any  provision  of  the  sort. 

Question  4,  as  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  comes  next :  The  time  limit 
expires  December  27.  What  you  will  recommend  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  Cuban  is  not  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  conces- 
sion ;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  importer.  That 
this  was  never  contemplated  by  you  in  1903  goes  without  saying. 
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Now^  as  to  question  6 :  In  view  of  the  very  recent  election  we  have 
held  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  its  result,  I  feel  that  I  must 
touch  very  lightly  upon  anything  concerning  the  Philippine  proposi- 
tion. It  is  now  "  In  gremio  legis"  (on  the  lap  of  the  law),  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  held  there  for  some  time  to  come.  Who  is  going  to  get 
the  award  admits  of  reasonable  doubt.  All  I  can,  therefore,  say  is  that 
we  are  just  as  dead  set  against  it  now  as  we  ever  have  been. 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  be  here  in  Washington  on  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  of  May,  1908.  The  President  received  the  governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  including  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii,  and  they  in  turn  adopted  the  following  "declaration  of 
principles,"  to  wit : 

We,  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  conviction  that  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land 
chosen  by  our  forefathers  for  their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  great  nation. 

We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  in  establishing 
and  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people^ 
but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  subject  of  transcendent  importance,  which  should  engage  unre- 
mittingly the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  people  in  earnest 
cooperation.  These  natuial  resources  Include  the  land  on  which  we  live  and 
which  yields  our  food ;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avenues  of  commerce;  the  forests  which  yield  the  material 
for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  the  streams,  and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  Indus- 
trial life  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and  power. 

I  quote  from  the  Republican  campaign  text-book,  1908,  pages 
423,424. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  nor  is  the 
archipelago  included  in  the  Territories  enumerated. 

As  I  have  now  set  forth  our  attitude  on  the  sugar  tariff  question 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  not  further  claim  your  attention. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  may  understand  exactly  what 
the  chairman  has  had  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  hearings  upon 
your  industry.  I  refer  to  reports  to  the  effect  that  but  one  person 
would  be  heard  upon  each  industry.  The  idea  was  that  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  together  advocating  the  same  phase  of  an 
industry,  if  they  could  put  it  all  into  one  brief  or  have  one  spokes- 
man there  would  be  a  saving  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  it 
would  allow  him  to  present  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  to 
have  each  one  go  over  it.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
time  that  any  person  might  be  heard.  I  make  this  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  and  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

And  in  that  connection  also,  and  not  in  connection  with  what 

Jou  have  said,  Mr.  Colcock,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to 
ave  the  press  send  this  out  if  they  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
that  the  committee  will  welcome  any  persons  with  knowledge  and 
information  upon  this  subject  who  desire  to  present  any  phase  of 
it,  and  in  saying  that,  I  have  reference  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
sugar,  but  the  entire  schedule,  whether  in  advocacy  of  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  or  with  respect  to  free  trade  on  some  articles,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  present  duty  and  increases  in  duty.    We  want  a  full 
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hearing.  We  want  all  the  facts  before  the  committee  in  oider  that 
the  committee  may  act  intelligently  and  fairly  upon  the  questions. 
I  say  this  at  this  time  and  through  the  press,  because  I  see  that  some 
people  are  already  criticising  the  committee  and  prophesying  as  to 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Upon  that  point,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
out  through  the  press  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  all  who  have  any  su^es- 
tions  to  make,  whether  they  represent  a  special  industry  or  not. 

The  Chaikman.  Certainly;  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
desires  to  be  heard.  The  doors  are  open,  the  hearings  are  public^ 
and  our  action  will  be  known  to  the  public.  We  propose  to  stand 
upon  the  facts  that  are  brought  out  berore  the  committee. 
'  Now,  you  make  a  statement  in  your  brief,  Mr.  Colcock,  that  Colo- 
nel Hill  stated  to  you  in  1902  that  it  cost  the  Louisiana  planter  3i 
cents  per  pound  to  produce  96  test  sugar.  What  is  the  cost  to-day  f 
Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  We 
may  have  effected  some  economics  in  labor,  in  the  number  of  men 
required  to  handle  the  cane  in  the  sugarhouses,  but  we  have  not 
effected  any  great  economies,  because  we  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  a  higher  price  per  ton  of  cane  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  methods 
since  1902? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  is  on  as  high  ft 
level  as  any  in  the  world.  We  have  as  good  sugarhouses  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  experimental  station  teaches 
other  nations  how  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  degrees  of  polarization  does  the  No- 
16  Dutch  standard  come  to? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  color.  The  Dutch  stand- 
ard runs  from  low,  dirty  black  sugar  up  to  white  sugar.  No.  20 
being  white  sugar.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  is  generally  sugar  polar- 
izing 96  to  98J.  The  color  of  the  sugar  does  not  indicate  the  polari- 
zation at  all.  I  showed  in  the  hearings  of  1887  a  sugar  which  con- 
tained 15  per  cent  of  foreign  substances,  water  and  other  things, 
but  yet  was  white,  and  it  polarized  83  or  84.  The  polarization  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  brought  into  this 
country  above  the  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  or  refined  sugar.  Now, 
where  do  you  refine  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Refined  sugar  is  simply  a  raw  sugar  which  has  been 
passed  over  boneblack,  which  takes  out  all  of  the  coloring  matter,  and 
at  the  same  time  filters  out  all  of  the  foreign  matter  m  the  sugar. 
The  real  color  of  sugar  is  white,  but  there  is  a  pellicle  of  molasses 
which  adheres  to  the  crystals  and  gives  it  a  dark  color.  If  you  will 
take  a  small  quantity  oiF  brown  sugar  and  soak  it  a  little  while,  and 
then  put  into  a  handkerchief,  you  will  find  that  it  has  turned  white. 
All  that  the  refiner  does  is  to  remove  molasses  and  with  it  the  color. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  represent  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Pretty  much  the  whole  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  any  refining  interests? 
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Mr.  GoLcocx.  The  refiners  are  members  of  our  exchange,  and  buy 
from  70  to  85  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  Who  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  the  Louisiana 
su^ar  crop? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  American  Su^ar  Kefining  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  country 
on  the  business  of  refining  sugar,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  are  so-called  inde- 
pendent refiners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country 
is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  should  say,  roughly,  al^ut  CO  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  there  40  per  cent  refined  by  the  individual 
refiners? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Sugar  that  goes  into  direct  consumption^  and  is  re- 
fined by  persons  who  are  not  identified  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery — about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Voes  that  include  the  beet  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  CoLGocK.  Including  the  beet  sugar  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  cane  sugar,  what  percentage  of  it  is 
refined  in  this  country  by  the  American  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  Native  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLCx>CK.  At  present  we  are  making,  I  should  say,  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  crop  into  96  sugar,  fit  only  for  refining,  not  fit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  asked  how  much  of  the 
refined  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  refined  by  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  I  could  not  discriminate  between  cane  and  other 
Kugar&  Nearly  all  of  our  receipts  in  the  United  States  are  cane 
Bus:ar.    We  do  not  import  much  beet  su^ar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana, 
the  cane  sugar,  is  practically  all  refined  by  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Not  all  of  it.  The  trade  takes  plantation  sugar  over 
16  Dutch  standard  for  direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  what  is  refined,  not  what  the 
trade  takes  in  brown  sugar,  or  sugar  of  the  Dutch  standard.  I  am 
referring  to  sugar  that  is  actually  refined.  Does  not  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  practically  consume  or  refine  all  of  the  cane 
suffar  that  is  refined  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  That  is  a  question.  There  is  only  one  other  refinery 
who  buys  that  sugar,  and  that  is  the  so-called  "  Henderson  Sugar 
Refinery,"  and  the  proportion  of  their  purchases  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  is  about  one  to  eight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  refined  about  90  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Of  what  goes  into  the  pot — is  melted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  value  of  the  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana, 
the  price  of  it  for  refining  purposes,  practically  fixed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  and  not  by  the  markets  of  the  world? 
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Mr.  CoLGOck.  I  should  say  absolutely;  not  practically,  but  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Absolutely  fixed  by  the  American  Sugar  Hefining 
Company? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Therefore  isn't  it  a  fact  that  last  year  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  producer  sold  his  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  a  price  largely  below  the  world's  price,  with  the  tariff 
duties  added  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Not  only  last  year,  but  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  to  the  committee  how  much  the  dif- 
ference was  between  what  you  sold  your  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Company  for  an^  the  world's  price,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  In  Hamburg,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  "the  Quota- 
tion for  sugar  was  4.16  cents.  The  New  York  quotation  on  our  board 
for  96  test  sugar  was  3.94  cents.  The  price  paid  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  for  very  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  offered 
that  day  on  the  basis  of  96  test  was  3.62^  cents.    . 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter  and  producer, 
by  reason  of  the  sugar  trust  being  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  under  the 
Dingley  law? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  By  no  means.  I  have  explained  how  much  we  get 
of  it.  The  Dingley  rate  is  $1.68^,  but  owing  to  this  concession  to 
Cuba  of  34  points  we  have  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  what  the  American 
refiner  and  the  refiners  in  general — I  do  not  speak  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  all  of  the  American  refiners  pay 
the  same  price — practically,  for  the  sugars,  based  upon  the  Cuoan 
value.  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  sends  her  sugar  in  free.  She  does 
not  get  $1.68i  protection,  but  she  gets  about  $1.34,  probably  a  little 
more.  But  the  whole  rake-off  does  not  end.  They  rake  off  three- 
sixteenths  to  five-sixteenths  of  a  cent  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  to  transport  the  sugar  to  New  York  and  melt  it  there;  so  the 
price  they  pay  us  is  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  on  the  average,  under 
the  Cuban  price.  -  Last  year,  owing  to  the  panic,  they  increased  that 
rake-off.    This  year  they  have  increased  the  rake-off  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cane  sugar  producer  of  this  country  is 
absolutely  in  his  hands  and  dependent  upon  them  to  fix  the  price  for 
the  market. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  They  are  the  best  buyers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  not  sell  the  product  unless  you 
sold  to  them  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  there  very  little  refined  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  sugar  below  the  16  JDutch 
standard  or  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  import  it,  and  lose 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  very  small  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  principal  importations  are  below  the 
16  Dutch  standard  and  molasses? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  they  are  imported,  as  a  practical  prop- 
osition, the  refiners  in  this  country  get  the  entire  tax  of  the  1  per 
cent  additional  tax  above  the  16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  There  is  no  1  per  cent  upon  that.  The  differential 
for  refining  purposes  is  between  1.95  cents,  the  duty  on  refined,  and 
1.68^  cents,  the  outy  on  96**  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that.  As 
T  understand  the  law,  it  is  thi« :  That  up  to  a  polarization  of  75,  or 
below,  or  anywheres  up  to  that  point,  the  tax  is  0.95  of  1  per  cent,  and 
on  each  additional  degree  of  polarization  there  is  three  and  one-half 
thousandths  of  1  per  cent  added  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  when  you  get  to  the  16  Dutch  standard  of 
refined  sugar,  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  1.95  cents  added? 

Mr.  CoLCJOCK.  Not  an  addition  of  1.95,  but  an  additional  tax  of  the 
difference  between  1.68^  and  1.95,  say  0.26^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  That  question  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  Mr. 
Underwood,  when  it  was  up  before,  because  hardly  anybody  was 
willing  to  agree  with  anybody  else  as  to  what  the  difference  was,  yet 
it  was  the  simplest  thing  m  the  world.  I  never  could  see  what  the  difii- 
culty  was  in  understanding  it.  I  buy  100  pounds  of  sugar  and  pay 
1.684  cents  duty  on  each  pound  of  raw  sugar.  I  make  it  into  re- 
fined sugar.    I  do  not  make  it  into  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  pounds  do  you  make  it  into? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  refiner,  I  think,  says  94^  pounds  from  96®  cane 
sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  people  88  pounds  from  96**  beet  sugar,  be- 
cause the  beet  sugar  is  more  refractory;  they  do  not  get  as  much. 
But  as  to  cane  sugar,  I  think  the  refiner  will  admit  94^  pounds. 
Therefore  you  can  see  from  this  difference  between  1.68i  cents  and 
1.95  cents  the  refiner  has  to  deduct  this  5^  pounds  of  sugar  that  he 
loses  in  the  process  of  refining,  which  would  leave  him  practically 
about  one-eighth  of  1  cent  a  pound  as  his  protection  against  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  deduct  the  duty  on  this  5^  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
is  that  it,  in  arriving  at  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound?  This 
seems  to  be  very  complicated,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  You  pay 
1.6&J  cents  a  pound  to  get  the  100  pounds  in,  and  then  you  make,  as 
I  understand  it,  94^  pounds  from  that,  and  you  deduct  the  duty  on  5^ 
pounds? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  No,  sir;  the  difference  between  1.68^  and  1.95  is  0.26^ 
cent ;  0.14  cent  of  that  is  lost  in  refining. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is,  you  count  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
and  not  merely  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  5^  pounds? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  am  talkin/?  about  the  differential  and  the  protec- 
tion the  refiner  gets.  The  differential  is,  as  I  stated,  the  difference 
between  the  fiofures  of  1.68J  and  1.95,  but  the  refiner  loses  in  the 
process  of  refining  0.14  cent's  worth  of  sugar;  consequently  he  is  pro- 
tected 12^  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  If  we  increase  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar,  or  sugar  below  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  repeal 
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the  dutf  an  the  difierential,  would  not  that  lai^gely  inoriNiae  the  rtve- 
nues  of  the  Govemmfint  ? 

Mr.  CoLGOcK.  I  do  not  see  how.  I  do  not  eee  wheee  you  g&t  tfiy 
idea  from  that  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  not  most  of  the  duty  that  is  collected  now  col- 
lected on  raw  sugar,  or  molasses,  that  is  below  the  16  Dutch  standard  f 

Mr.  CoMX)CK.  As  I  have  just  told  you,  practically  all  of  it 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  increased  the  amount  of  duty  on  sugar 
below  the  16  Dutch  standard  and  repealed  the  differential,  would  not 
that  secure  a  greater  revenue  for  the  Government  than  we  get  now? 

Mr.  CoLCJOCK.  I  think  you  would  put  the  American  sugar  reBjo^ear 
out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Please  let  me  answer  the  question  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  if  we  would  not  obtain  more  rev« 
enue.    Please  answer  that  question  first. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  auty  on  raw  sugar  was  increased,  you  have 
got  to  import  the  amount  of  sugar 

Mr.  Coixx)CK.  No ;  we  have  not.  You  may  perhaps  check  conaump- 
tion  by  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  produced  in  this 
country."  Adding  up  Porto  Rico,  206,000  tons,  Hawaii,  450,000  tons, 
which  would  be  about  650,000  tons 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana 
about  335,000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLcsocK.  In  good  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  is  not  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country  about  440.000  tons? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Making  a  total  production  in  the  United  States 
of  about  775.000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  Territories  now.  Just 
exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  add  for  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Two  hundred  and  five  thousand  tons,  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  you  add  for  Hawaii  l 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  as  nearly  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  about  3,000,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  under  those  figures,  the  importations  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  are  about  equal  to  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  It  is  about  400,000  tons  more. 

Mr. ,  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  the  importations  are  400,000 
tons? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  According  to  those  figures  you  have  there,  they  will 
total  up  thirteen  hundred  thousand  tons,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fourteen  hundred  and  forty. 
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Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Well,  1,440,000  tons  from  3,000,000  tons  would  leave 
you  1,560,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  production  under  the  United 
States  flag,  as  you  may  call  it,  is  about  equal  to  the  importations  from 
foreign  countries? 
Mr.  GoiiCOGK.  On  the  basis  upon  which  you  figure,  yes. 
Mr.  Underwood.  As  we  can  not  produce  as  much  raw  sugar  in  this 
country  as  we  consume,  we  would  have  to  bring  in  that  additional 
amount,  and  if  we  increase  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  we  would  increase 
the  revenue,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Mr.  Underwood,  you  can  not  take  one  element  of  a 
problem  and  solve  the  problem  in  mathematics;  you  have  got  to  have 
more  than  one  element.  And  it  is  the  same  way  here.  You  may 
check  the  consumption  of  any  article  by  raising  the  duty.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  consumption  will  not  be  checked  by  the  increase 
in  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  asked  you  a  double  question.    I  did  not 
assume  that  the  consumption  would  not  be  checked  by  an  increase  of 
duty,  but  assuming  that  we  repeal  the  tax  on  refined  sugar,  the  differ- 
ential, and  add  tne  amount  of  the  differential  to  the  raw  sugar, 
making  the  tax  to  the  people  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and 
placing  it  in  a  differenCplace,  I  ask  you,  if  we  did  that,  if  we  wiped 
out  the  differential  that  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Kefinin^  Com- 
pany entirely,  and  placed  it  on  raw  sugar,  if  we  would  not  mcrease 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  ? 
Mr.  G)LcocK.  I  have  my  doubts. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Whv  should  we  not  increase  it? 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  It  might  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  American 
sugar-refining  industry  altogether,  and  then  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  to  charge  whatever  price  he  fixed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  rae  ask  some  questions  along  that  line. 
The  principal  refiner  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country  is  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.    How  much  capitalization  has  it? 
Mr.  CoiiCOCK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
petitors is  in  foreign  countries? 
Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  refining  in  foreign  countries? 
Mr.  CoiiCocK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  freight,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, of  refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  to  this  country? 
Mr.  CoiiCOCK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
ttiat  I  asked? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  my  idea 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  facts  upon  which  you  can  base 
an  answer? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  have  the  facts — well,  experience  has  taught  me 
clearly  that  the  high  rate  of  duty  would  necessarily  cause  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  more  for  the  goods,  and  so  buy  a  less  amount. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  high  rate  of  duty. 
My  question  was  with  reference  to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  re- 
fined sugar  and  putting  a  similar  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and 
reduce  it  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  But  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  reducing  the  tax  on  refined  sugar  to  an 
amount  that  it  would  be  on  raw  sugar;  in  other  words,  wiping  out 
that  difference,  and  when  you  got  to  the  16  Dutch  stanoard,  not 
increase  the  duty. 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  the  differential  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  reward  to  give  to  an  industry 
such  as  the  refining  of  sugar;  that  that  industry  is  worth  to  this 
country  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  but  the  methods  they  pursue  in 
beating  down  the  price  at  which  they  buy  our  sugar  is  damnable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  for  this  differential  without  knowing  the  cost  to  them  of 
refining  sugar,  or  without  knowing  the  cost  to  the  competitors  abroad, 
and  without  knowing  the  freight  rates  upon  refined  sugar  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  hearings  had  ift  189f ,  when 
you  had  Mr.  McCahan  on  the  stand,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  information  is  13  years  old,  not  up  to 
date,  and  we  can  not  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  remember  Mr.  McCahan's  testimony  very  well. 
He  said  that  if  he  worked  his  refineries  to  full  capacity  day  in  and 
day  out,  that  he  could  not  refine  sugar  at  three-eights  of  a  cent  a 

Eound;  that  it  cost  him  five-eights  ot  a  cent  a  pound.  That  is  a  re- 
ner's  statement,  and  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Colcock,  if  the  differential  was  wiped  out,  the 
differential  between  1.96  and  1.68^,  would  it  not  affect  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Of  course  it  would. 

Mr!  Fordney.  Would  it  not  cripple  the  beet  sugar  industry  abso- 
lutely? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Entirely;  all  ffi-anulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Not  only  unwise,  but,  in  my  belief,  foolish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  would  it  cripple  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests, 
when  they  do  not  make  any  refined  sugar  at  all,  but  sell  purely  to 
the  refiner? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  make  refined  sugar  if 
we  could  start  the  industry  anew.  But  we  are  very  uncertain  as  to 
what  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  up  here.  A  man  hesitates  before 
he  will  tear  down  a  $150,000  sugar  house,  and  put  up  a  refinery, 
spending  $150,000  more,  say  $300,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  conditions  are,  that  the  Louisiana 
people  are  not  refining  sugar  at  all? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  can  cite  you  one  sugar  house,  the  Adeline  factory, 
ready  to  refine  it  to-morrow  if  they  thought  their  business  could  be 
a  permanent  one,  and  they  may  be  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Louisiana  people  are  practically  refining  no 
sugar,  and  it  all  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Colcock.  They  are  not  prepared  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  If  you  took  the  differential  off  of  sugar  above 
the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  put  it  on  below,  you  would  have  the 
same  protection  against  foreign  sugar  that  you  have  to-day  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  would  have  more  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  more.  Therefore,  why  would  the  removal 
of  it  destroy  the  business  of  the  Louisiana  people? 

Mr.  C!oLcocK.  If  we  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  sugar 
refiners,  then  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  refiner  for 
everything,  and  he  might  not  be  as  liberal  as  the  American  Sugar 
Hefininfi:  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  assume  that  it  would  destroy  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  but  you  have  no  data  to  show  that  it 
would  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  am  about  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  name. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  stated  to  the  committee  any 
facts  showing  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign. 

Mr.  CoLCX)CK.  I  am  told  that  the  refiner  loses  0.14  cent  on  every 
pound  refined.  The  differential  gives  him  back  that,  and  0.12i  more. 
V ou  propose  to  take  off  the  differential,  and  force  him  to  lose  0.14 
cent  a  pound  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  refining  on  American 
soil  and  employing  Ainerican  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  a  question  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 
I  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  refining  in  this 
country  and  abroad ;  but  as  to  the  beet  sugar  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  this :  Is  not  the  market  for  beet  sugar  almost  entirely  confined  to 
tlieWest? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  beet  sugar  people  will  go  on  the  stand,  and  they 
know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  upon  your  raw 
sugar  made  from  cane  in  the  South  the  price  was  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  refiners? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  beet  sugar  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  refiners,  and  that  the  entire  product  of  Cuba  exported 
comes  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  If  you  will  look  back  at  the  evidence  I  gave  here  in 
1902, 1  think  it  was,  you  will  see  that  I  show  that  where  the  American 
refiners  attempted  in  the  months  of  Juljr  and  August  to  take  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  differential  the  British  buyers  stepped  into  the 
Cuban  market  and  bought  several  cargoes  and  shipped  them  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  increased  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  They  can  rake 
off  from  the  Cuban  price  up  to  0.32,  but  the  very  minute  that  it 
touches  0.32  or  0.34  then  the  English  will  come  into  the  market  with 
cheaper  freight  and  land  it  in  the  refineries  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  dealing  with  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  are 
"damnable?" 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man  who  sold  sugar 
upon  the  floor  or  our  exchange  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  do  you  submit  to  those  methods? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  do  better,  excepting  where 
a  man  has  free  money.    For  instance,  last  Thursday  one  man  stored 
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2,000  packaged  of  sugar  sooner  than  sell  it  at  the  low  prioo  offered  by 
the  refiners.  If  we  were  all  as  well  off  as  he  we  would  store  all  m 
our  high-grade  sugar  to-day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  crop  or  the 
product  before  it  goes  to  the  refiner  which  precludes  its  bein^  stortid  f 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  Well,  yes;  our  96  test  sugar  will  not  hold  up  the 
polarization — ^that  is,  it  would  lose  the  polarization — ^and  every  de- 
gree down,  for  instance,  from  96  down  to  86,  means  10  less  in  value. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  That  is,  your  raw  material  has  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  refiner  within  a  limited  time? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  producers  of  cane 
and  beet  sugars  to  form  an  association  or  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regalating  the  price? 

Mr.  CoLCOOK.  §0  far  as  the  beet  sugar  people  are  concerned,  they 
can  answer  for  themselves.  I  think  they  have  done  it,  and  done  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Can  vou  answer  as  to  whether  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination between  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar  people? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  We  can  not  make  that  combination,  because  we  are 
somewhat  an  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  BoTjTELL.  Then  there  is  no  combination  between  the  produoen 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLGocK.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
price  of  cane? 

Mr.  CouoocK.  No,  sir.  I  rode  upon  a  car  with  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  know.    I  heard  him  talk. 

Mr,  BduTELL.  You  know  what  their  method  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  C!oLCocK.  I  know  what  he  said  it  was.  He  said  he  would  get 
more  money  for  his  cotton,  but  from  the  way  he  was  going  stt  it  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  stupid. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  any  such  method  been  considered  by  the  sugar 
people? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  The  only  thing  considered  is  the  building  of  a  re- 
finery and  refining  our  own  sugar,  as  the  beet-sugar  people  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  have  information  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  sugar — that  is,  the  man  who  buys  it  at  the 
retail  store — I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  handling  sugar  after  it  leaves  the  refinery? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  retail  grocer? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  whom  does  the  retail  grocer  buy  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade — from  the  refiner  or  the  jobber? 

Air.  CoLoocK.  The  real  grocer — the  corner-shop  man — can  not 
buy  from  the  refiner,  as  I  understand  it,  as  he  does  not  buy  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  carry  him  on  their  books. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  From  whom  does  he  buy  his  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  From  the  wholesale  grocer — ^the  jobber,  as  you  may 
call  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  from  whom  does  the  jobber  get  it? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  From  the  refiner.  There  is  no  intervention  between 
the  refiner  and  the  wholesale  grocer;  he  buys  direct. 
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Mr.  BauTEix.  And  I  presnme,  from  yofur  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  refiner  dictates  the  price  which  they  shall  paj  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, that  they  also  diotate  the  prioe  which  the  jobber  shall  pay  for 
refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  OouyocK.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  tell  him  how  much  he 
shall  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  BoTDTBLL.  So  that  tiiere  is  then  a  combination  which  fixes  the 
price  which  the  jobber  charges  the  retailer? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  A  combination  in  the  refining  industry ;  yes 

Mr.  Bounax.  So  that  all  retailers  that  buy  their  sugar,  buy  it  at 
a  uniform  price,  that  is  the  same  grade  of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Well,  yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Gcfmpany  dictates  the  price  at  which  you  shall  sell  your  su^r  to  them, 
and  also  dictates  the  price  at  which  the  jobber  shall  sell  tne  sugar  to 
tixe  public? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  They  do;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  that  we  have  to  sell 
it  to  them ;  they  say  we  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  bound  to  sell  it  to  them  because  you 
hare  no  other  purchaser,  so  that  they  dictate  the  price  to  you  at 
which  they  buy  and  they  dictate  the  prioe  to  the  jobber  at  which  he 
shall  sell? 

Mr.  CioLCJOCK.  That  is  my  impression ;  yes. 

Mr.  BoiTTBLL.  So  that  the  dictation  with  reference  to  this  material 
goes  on  down  until  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  CoLOOCK.  It  looks  to  me  that  way,  Mr.  Boutell. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  So  that  the  only  rivalry  which  would  in  any  manner 
fix  the  price  is  the  competition  between  the  retail  dealers  thwnselves! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically,  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
retail  dealers  on  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  I  do  not  think  that  you  gentlemen  understand  what 
a  retail  dealer  is. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  We  know  that  we  pay  the  retailers'  bills. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  lareest  and  best  paying  consumer  is  the  poor 
man  who  buys  the  small  amounts  of  sugar,  10,  15,  and  25  cents' 
worth — ^the  consumer  who  comes  in  and  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods,  some  coffee,  some  tea,  and  2  bits'  'worth  of  sucar,  or  4 

Eounds  or  3  pounds  of  sugar.    They  do  not  buy  sugar  by  tne  pound, 
ut  by  the  2  bits'  or  4  bits^  worth. 

Mr.  BoxTTEij..  But  that  does  not  alter  the  statement  that  I  made  in 
my  former  interrogatory,  that  the  only  competition  affecting  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  only  possible  competition,  whether  it  exists  or 
not,  is  the  competition  among  the  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  CoLOOOK.  No ;  the  competition  that  exists  is  between  the  candy 
ntah,  who  likes  to  buy  our  sugars,  for  one,  and  then  certain  grocery 
trade  which  takes  our  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard — they  take 
some  of  this  sugar  and  sell  it  into  the  trade.  They  are  the  competi- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Within  the  last 
week  I  have  seen  sugar  on  tables  in  our  exchange  fit  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  eat,  perfectly  refined  sugar,  ^ood  ?ugar,  and  bought  by  the 
refiner  and  melted  as  96  test  sugar  is  melted.  You  see  that  when- 
ever you  begin  tariff  agitation,  even  a  mild  one  like  this,  you  drive 
the  q)ecuIator  out  of  the  market,  and  when  you  drive  the  speculator 
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out  of  the  market  all  the  competition  we  have  is  between  refiner  on 
one  side  and  the  <!andy  man  and  the  old-time  grocer,  who  buys  the 
su^r  for  distribution  to  the  trade,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  speaking  of  the  sugar  from  Hawaii,  and  the  con- 
cession to  Cuba,  and  the  admission  of  sugar  free  of  duty,  has  there 
been  any  great  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  answer  that,  because  I  never  buy 
any  sugar.    I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  of  sugar  is. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  simply  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  any  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  imported  su^r  would  greatly  injure  both  the  cane  and 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  and  retard  its  growth  ! 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all ;  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  How  much  do  you  say  is  the  entire  rake-off,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  that  the  Sugar  Trust  gets  on  refined  sugar? 
What  is  the  entire  profit  that  the  Sugar  Trust  now  makes  on  a  pound 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  question  would  have  to  be  answered  by  a  prac- 
tical refiner — that  is,  how  much  can  he  make  upon  a  pound  of  refined 
su^ar. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  what  he  pays 
for  the  raw  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for  the  refined  sugar  is  now 
much  ? 

Mr.  CoLCJOcK.  I  have  tricfd  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  man  who  does  not  loiow  anything  about  sugar  to  catch  these 
terms.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  question  is  this :  'When  we  had 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  up  the  last  time,  we  calculated  that  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar  was  $5.80  per  ton,  and  nobody  disputed 
that  proposition;  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  it  down  to 
$2.30.  Now,  according  to  your  figuring  to-day,  they  only  get  $2.50 
differential,  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  a  ton  is  $2.50. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  The  amount  collected  on  a  ton  would  be  one-eighth 
of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  there  something  else  besides  this  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  that  they  get  the  advantage  of? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  They  have  a  by-product  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  some  other  kind  of  a  tariff  that  they  get? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  All  the  differential  they  get,  mathematically,  is  12^ 
cents.  I  never  could  understand  why  you  gentlemen  were  so  puzzled 
over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  puzzle  almost  anybody,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr.  Payne  was  clear  on  the  subject;  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  all  along^. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thin^,  the  difference  between  the  cane  sugar 
men  and  the  beet  sugar  men  is  that  you  have  nothing  on  top  of  earth 
to  do  with  this  differential  on  refined  sugar,  and  they  have  a  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar,  plus  the  tariff  that  you  get  on  the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  their  situation  ? 

Mr.  CoLGOCK.  And  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  them ;  they  are  our  neigh- 
bors. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  I  understand ;  that  is  the  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion.   What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  start  refineries? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Because  we  are  afraid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Afraid  of  what  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Afraid  that  when  we  come  to  sell  the  sugar,  not  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  alone,  but  the  people  who 
refine  sugar  independently  also,  will  undersell  us  wherever  we  try  to 
deliver  our  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  cutthroat  §ame  ? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Every  business  in  the  world  is  conducted  on  that 
principle — every  business  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  refined  in  Lou- 
isiana the  entire  product  of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Jf o ;  we  have  always  made  some  sugar  fit  for  imme- 
diate consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  sugar  refineries  cost? 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mr.  CoLCX)CK.  We  are  building  one  down  there  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  of  sugar  plantations 
put  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  climatic  condition  that  keeps  you  from 
refining  sugar  at  New  Orleans,  and  causes  it  to  be  done  at  New  York? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  There  is  nothing  that  keeps  us  from  refining  sugar, 
if  the  men  can  come  together  and  subscribe  the  money  to  build  the 
refineries.  They  are  afraid  they  will  succeed  in  raising  the  monev ; 
that  is  exactly  the  position  they  are  in.  I  have  known  men  to  suTb- 
scribe  $25,000  to  $40,000,  and  then  withdraw  it  before  the  subscription 
is  complete. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  refine  any  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  ever? 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  the  United  States  got  into  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Cuba^  where  was  their  sugar  refined,  in  Spain? 

Mr.  CoLoocK.  No ;  principally  in  the  United  States.  New  Orleans 
was  a  large  importer  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  calculating  how  much  sugar  we  make  in  the  United 
States,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  beet-sugar  proposition,  too? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Mr.  Underwood  added  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  you  do  not  refine  this 
sugar?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  afraid?  What  are  you 
afraid  of? 

Mr.  CoLCOCK.  Suppose  we  put,  say,  $1,000,000  into  a  refinery;  we 
would  have  to  have  $1,000,000  of  working  capital  besides.  Now,  then, 
we  begin  to  sell  the  sugar,  selling  it  to  a  company  at  Vicksburg,  say, 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  under  the  price  offered  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company ;  then  they  oner  to  sell  it  at  10  points  lower ;  then 
the  other  company  cuts  them  10  points,  and  so  on ;  and  as  there  are 
only  about  28  points  that  can  be  possibly  cut,  in  two  days  we  would 
be  out  of  the  game  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  afraid  of  is  the  competition  of  the 
refining  companies  ? 
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Mr.  CJoLCOCK.  Undoubtedly ;  we  are  afraid  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  you  did  not  get  a 
fair  price  for  suear  from  the  refining  company  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  We  did  not  get  it  last  year,  nor  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not  this  year,  but  you  did  get  it  last  year? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No ;  we  did  not  last  year.  There  was  a  reason  for  it 
last  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  tariff 
schedule  that  would  enable  you  to  get  a  fair  price  for  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  am  afraid  that  1  can  not ;  I  do  not  think  1  can.  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  we  could 
amend  the  tariff  to  help  you  out  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  if  we  took  off  the 
duty  on  the  differential  and  put  the  same  amount  of  duty  on  the 
raw  sugar,  if  that  would  not  force  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company,  the  trust,  to  buy  the  American  sugar  and  make  a  better 
market  for  the  x\merican  sugar,  because  it  would  be  more  costly 
for  them  to  import,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  put  up  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  You  are  wrong,  sir.  The  greater  the  advantage 
the  refiner  has,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  raw  suCT.r.  If 
you  gave  him  3  cents  protection  on  the  raw  sugar  he  could  pay  a 
better  price  than  he  could  if  you  gave  him  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  could  not  buy  his  raw  sugar  from  you, 
he  would  have  to  buy  it  all  abroad,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  1.68 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  If  there  was  no  differential  on  raw  sugar,  the  for- 
eign refiners  would  send  their  sugar  into  the  United  States  market. 
I  am  only  speaking  to  the  best  or  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  facts  to  sustain  it? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  Nothing  but  my  observation  of  twenty-five  yeai's. 

Mr.  FoFDNEY.  If  the  duty  on  imported  raw  sugar  was  put  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  sugar  made  from  beets 
in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  stimulate  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoLcocK.  I  do  not  think  you  could  build  factories  fast  enough, 
sir. 

Mr.  IIenrt  T.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  do  refine  sugar  in  Louisiana.  My  brother  and  myself  have  a  cane 
sugar  plantation  at  Adeline,  La.,  and  we  are  now  making  refined 
sugar  there. 

Mr.  CoLCocK.  The  stenographer  has  that  in  his  report  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  person  present  who  desires  now 
to  be  heard  on  cane  sugar,  or  on  the  duty  on  cane  sugar?  I  except 
Mr.  Adkins,  who  desires  to  be  present  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Claus  E.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
very  much  to-morrow\ 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  your  chances  on  to-morrow.  There 
is  opportunity  now.    I  presume  you  can  be  heard  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Spreckjels.  I  represent  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
an  independent  concern,  and  operating  in  Isew  York.  My  under- 
standing was  that  I  was  to  be  heard 

The  Chairman.  You  can  be  heard  now  or  to-morrow  morning,  just 
as  you  desire. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  douT  you  make  your  statement  now,  and  take 
your  notes  of  it,  and  revise  them,  so  they  can  be  put  into  the  hearings 
which  will  be  printed  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  not  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  anything  you  are  not  prepared  on  now,  you 
can  file  a  brief  on  it  afterwards  and  until  the  4th  or  December. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  understand  Mr.  Spreckels  says  he  is  not  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  to-day.    He  can  make  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Is  Mr.  Hamilton  present — Francis  E. 
Hanodlton.    If  not,  then  we  will  call  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  these  people  are  called  who  have  given 
their  names  to  the  clerk.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  do 
so,  but  we  want  everybody  who  is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HENBT  T.  OXNABD,  OF  OXNABD,  CAL.,  AND 
HEW  TOBK  CITY,  EEPBESENTINO  THE  AMEBICAN  BEET  STTOAB 
COMPAiry. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent our  domestic  sugar  interests,  in  part,  as  vice-president  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  operating  six  beet  sugar  companies 
located  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  California. 

As  I  understand  it,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  certain  inter- 
ests have  been  agitating  for  lower  duties  on  certain  products,  prin- 
cipally those  that  enter  into  manufactured  articles.  This  demand, 
artificially  created,  I  believe,  has  caused  a  sentiment  to  ^ow  up  that 
calls  now  for  a  readjustment  or  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
schedules.  The  call  is  for  Congress  to  look  into  schedules  of  the 
law  of  eleven  years  ago  to  see  wnat  need  there  may  be  for  lower  or 
higher  duties,  in  view,  perhaps,  of  changes  in  conditions  which  may 
have  come  since  1897.  The  Dingley  bill  has  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  this  country,  and  its  life  nas  only  been  equaled  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  when  in  1856-57  there  was  a  call  for  lower  duties  that 
brought  disaster  to  the  country. 

We  understand  that,  whatever  demand  exists  for  revision  of  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  no  necessity  exists  for  a  radical  reduction  of 
rates  of  duty  on  products  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  desirous 
of  having  Congress  investigate  the  matter,  and  raise,  or  lower,  or  main- 
tain the  present  rates  wherever  advisable  and  just.  In  other  words, 
the  sentiment  spoken  of  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
existing  rates  of  duty  are  too  high  generally  on  all  products.  These 
hearings,  then,  are  to  determine  where  inequalities  exist;  where,  be- 
cause of  change  in  conditions,  the  rate  now  may  be  too  low  or  too 
high,  and  where  it  has  not  yet  outlived  its  useiulness;  and  then  it 
wm  be  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  when  a  harmonious  deter- 
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mination  is  arrived  at,  to  add  to  the  whole  a  higher  or  maximum  or 
retaliatory  rate  that  we  may  use  as  against  nations  that  treat  our 
products  unfairly. 

From  that  standpoint  I  wish  to  hold  the  attention  of  this  committee 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  sugar;  to  show  why  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  rates  on  that  product,  or  if  any,  an  increase. 

The  duty  that  should  be  placed  on  sugar  depends  on  several  fac- 
tors. I  know  it  is  contended  by  some  that  reduction  increases  duties, 
because  inciting  larger  importations.  The  idea  is  a  theory.  More 
revenue  from  lower  rates  depends,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  on  whether 
a  given  reduction  would  be  enough  to  displace  the  domestic  product. 
Lower-dutied  sugar  would  not  displace  our  domestic  sugar,  nor  that 
free  sugar  that  comes  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  that  from  Cuba,  unless  the  reduction  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  grant  of  tariff  favor  to  sugar  from  that  island.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  room  here  for  larger  foreign  importations.  We 
need  only  about  so  much  foreign  sugar,  and  hence  lower  duties  on 
it  could  only  reduce  our  revenue. 

How  much  of  our  revenue  should  come  from  sugar  is  a  serious 
question;  so  serious,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  schedule  has  inva- 
riably given  committees  and  Congress  more  or  less  trouble,  so  that 
the  Treasury  is  interested  from  a  revenue  standpoint;  and  we  have 
for  many  years — save  from  1891  to  1895,  when  there  was  practically 
free  sugar  and  a  bounty — collected  very  considerable  revenue  from 
sugar.  This  worked  favorably  for  sugar  producers,  while  our  con- 
sumers have  enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  a  necessary  of  life,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  easy  to  reconcile  these  often  conflicting  interests. 
To-day,  as  I  see  it,  the  task  is  fairly  easy. 

Not  to  go  back  too  far  into  ancient  tariff  history,  in  1883  a  liigh 
duty  was  placed  on  sugar  and  on  other  entries,  so  high  along  the 
whole  line  that  in  1890  we  had  such  dangerous  "  surplus  "  of  revenue 
that  Congress  determined  to  place  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list,  lopping 
off  about  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  and  giving  our  sugar  proaucers 
a  bounty  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  production  than  a  duty  had  been. 

In  1894  Congress  w^ent  back  to  a  duty  on  sugar,  but  the  rates  then 
fixed  were  found  too  low  for  either  revenue  or  protection.  The  evil 
effect  of  ad  valorem  rates  on  sugar  being  demonstrated,  the  40  per 
cent  rate  on  raw  sugar,  then  valued  at  an  average  of  3  cents,  was 
supposed  to  be  ample  for  revenue,  and  a  rate  tending  to  give  our 
consumers  cheaper  sugar.  It  did  neither.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
world's  price  oi  raw  sugars  fell  down,  say,  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  cent  below  3  cents,  which  produced  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  the  protection  granted,  affecting  the  revenue  as  well. 

Then  came  the  higher  tariff  of  1897,  the  sugar  rates  in  which  were 
designed  to  return  enough  revenue,  insure  to  consumers  sugar  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  fair  protection  to  our  producers,  and  hoped  for 
development  of  the  sugar  industry.  Our  producers,  however,  were 
promised,  in  addition,  a  bounty  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  to 
mcrease  the  development  of  sugar  production — ^a  more  stimulating 
agency  than  the  duty  had  proved  to  be;  but  the  pressure  for  the 
speedy  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  was  so  great  that  m  the  face  of  the 
threat  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate  to  protractedly  debate  the  bounty 
proposition,  the  latter  was  withdrawn,  and  so  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
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ducers  did  not  get  what  the  majority  conceded  sugar  was  fairly 
entitled  to  to  increase  the  development  of  sugar  production. 
This  is  what  was  said : 

Mr.  Allison.  I  offer  this  morning  two  or  three  amendments  to  the  bill,  which 
I  do  not  ask  to  have  considered  at  this  moment,  but  I  offer  them  now  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  printer  Immediately  and  returned  at  an  early  hour 
during  the  morning.    I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secbetaby.  On  page  200,  after  line  14,  Insert  as  a  new  section : 

"  Sec.  — .  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1898,  and  until  July  1, 1903,  and  no  longer, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  producer  of 
sugar  made  from  beets  grown  within  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1898  and  each  succeeding  calendar  year  until  July  1, 1903,  a  bounty  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas.  On  what  many  of  us  hoped  would  be  the  last  day  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  committee  comes  In  with  what  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  radical  departure  from  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  century  In  tariff  taxation  as  an  amendment. 

There  was  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Jones  saying,  "  There  must  be 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  look  into  the  question." 
Page  2265 : 

Several  Senators  (to  Mr.  Allison).  Withdraw  It. 

Mr.  AixisoN.  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  by  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  that  the  amendment  will  lead  to  a  prolonged  debate,  I  with- 
draw It.  I  agree  with  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Thurston],  that  It  Is  not  the  purpose  or  wish  of  those  who  wish 
to  pass  the  bill  to  Introduce  Into  It  any  new  question  which  will  prolong  the 
debate.  Therefore,  If  In  order,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

This  was  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  volume  30,  part 
3^  pages  2244  and  2255. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  our  national  expenditures  may  be,  nor 
what  our  revenues  must  consequently  be.  I  have  only  pointed  out 
some  reasons  why  we  shall  need  very  considerable  income  to  meet 
our  necessities,  making  the  continuance  of  existing  rates  on  sugar 
wise,  necessary,  and  fair,  unless  by  much  lower  rates  on  other  prod- 
ucts we  invite  larger  foreign  importations  for  revenue,  too  low  to  be 
sufficiently  protective. 

The  following  shows  our  consumption  of  sugar,  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  the  per  capita  consumed,  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  New  York,  and  rates  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  under  the  tariff  acts 
of  1883,  1892,  1894,  and  1897.  In  the  year  1884— shall  I  read  this, 
gentlemen?  If  you  are  not  interested  in  these  figures  I  will  pass 
uiem  by? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suggest  that  you  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  read  them  as  you 
go  on. 

Mr.  OxNARD  (reads) : 


Year. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Doty  col- 
lected. 

Per  capita 

consumed. 

Price  of  re- 
fined in 
New  York. 

1885.  : 

l.S09,000  1    $47,500,000 
1.208,000  '       50.800.000 

52.4 
61.8 
83.8 

6.78 
6.44 

1892. 

1,853,000 

78,000 

4.34 
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Mr,  BouTBLL.  That  was  free  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Sugar  under  the  ^bounty.  The  per  capita  consump- 
tion was  63.8  pounds,  under  free-trade  conditions,  practically  what 
it  is  to-day.     [Continues  reading:] 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  consumption,  1,949,000;  duty  collected,  fl5r 
350,000 ;  per  capita  cougunied,  63.4 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.15. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that  before  that  you  just  read  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  year  when  there  was  not  any  tariff  on 
suffar,  but  a  bounty? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  a  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  but  none  on 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  we  were  paying  the  bounties? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chadiman.  The  tariff  on  the  raw  sugar  was  the  same  as  the 
differential? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  Now  we  come  to  the  Wilson  bill.  In  1695 
the  consumption  was  1,949,000  tons.  The  revenue  collected  was 
$15,350,000.  There  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  that  year.  The 
duty  collected  was  $15,350,000.  The  per  capita  consumption  was 
63.4,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  was  4.15  cents,  prac- 
tically lower  than  it  had  been  under  free  conditions.     [Reads:] 

In  1S96  the  consumption  was  1,9(50,000;  duty  collected,  ?29,800,000;  per 
capita  consumed,  62.5 ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.53. 

Now  we  come  to  1907,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  last  year.     [Beads :] 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  consumption,  2,090,000;  duty  collected,  $60^- 
130,000 ;  per  capita  consumed,  7C ;  price  of  refined  in  New  York,  4.8. 

We  have  been  going  up  and  buying  more  sugar,  showing  that  the 
people  were  satirfi^d  with  the  price.     That  is  the  end  of  my  table. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  give  the  price  per  pound  last  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Four  and  eight-tenths. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  was  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  4.8. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  you  call  free  trade  is  the  amount  of  tariff 
tax  that  was  collected  on  refined  sugar  coming  into  this  countrj'^? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  $76,000  was  collected. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  tax  per  pound? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  remember  at  that  time. 

The  CiiAiR^MAN.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-eighth. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Oxnard,  that  you  add  to  that 
table  the  tonnage  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  produced  m  the 
United  States  during  each  of  the  years  mentioned. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure.  I  will  fix  that  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCall.  Can  you  make  also  the  returns  for  the  intervening 
years,  so  that  we  can  get  a  repoit  from  each  year  since  1884? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  do  that  for  each  year. 

Mr.  McCall.  These  figures  are  very  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  do  it  this  afternoon  it  could  be  made 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  hearing  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  That  will  be  a  job,  but  I  will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
fixing  the  price  for  1907  at  4.69  instead  of  4.80. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  got  my  figures  from  the  same  source.  Between  4.69 
and  4.80  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  I  will  see  if  I  made  a  mis- 
take.    It  is  4.69. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  sugar  habit,  if  vou  may  call  it  so,  is  increasing 
among  all  civilized  people,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  investigated  outside  of  the  United 
States  about  the  consumption  of  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes,  I  have.  The  people  that  use  the  least  amount 
of  sugar  are  the  Turks.  You  would  thmk  they  use  more,  but  they 
use  only  6  pounds  per  capita. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  the  Chinese  were  just  learning  to  use 
sugar. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  not  the  record  of  the  Chinese. 

The  CpAiRMAN.  It  is  not  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Germany,  is  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  increasing  in  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment is  making  great  efforts  to  have  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
£'.ugar  increased.  They  apply  it  to  the  army.  They  find  it  excellent 
food,  and  it  has  increased  a  few  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany  in 
recent  years.  I  think  it  is  about  42  pounds  per  capita  in  Germany. 
1  am  answering  from  memory,  you  should  understand. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  ^Vhat  is  it  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  sugar-eating  country  of 
the  world.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  90  pounds. 
They  put  up  jams  and  preserves,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  in  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  export? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  people  eat  sugar  because  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  price.  Is  that  right?  Do  they  eat  it  because  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  price,  or  because  they  have  to  eat  it  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  satisfy  the  sugar?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark  was  in  the  nature  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  both.  I  think  I  showed  that  they  get  their 
sugar  about  as-cheap  now  under  this  tariff  as  they  ever  got  it  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  for  information :  Is  this  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  this  increase  of  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption— does  that  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  use  more  sugar, 
as  sugar  in  its  simple  state,  or  do  they  eat  more  preserves  and  jams, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  want  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The 
farmei-s  and  everybody  have  been  extremely  prosperous  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  and  they  have  had  money  to  buy  sugar  with. 

Air.  (Slark.  I  understand  that;  but  What  about  the  English  people 
now?  You  give  that  now  as  an  argument  here.  How  does  it  happen 
that  they  eat  more  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  always  eaten  the  same  amount,  apparently. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  must  be  prosperous,  too,  then.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  proposition? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  prosperous,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  sugar  habit  increasing  because  people  like  to 
eat  nioro  sugar,  or  because  it  is  cheaper  ? 

ilr.  OxxARD.  The  consumption  has  not  increased  much  in  France- 
It  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lack  a  good  deal  from  being  up  to  the  Engli^, 
according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  is  also  this,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  state:  The 
English  make  jams  and  preserves  and  send  them  to  their  colonies. 
Perhaps  that  increases  their  per  capita  consumption.  They  are  large 
jam  producei-s,  and  send  it  to  India  and  Australia  and  other  countries, 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  any  people  in  the  world  eat  as  much  jam 
and  knick  knacks  and  gew  gaws  and  jim  cracks  as  we  do? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  the  English  do. 

Mr.  Clark,  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  a  while  ago  that  this 
extra  consumption  of  sugar  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  otner  things  than  it  has  been  in  days 
gone  by  ?  Is  that  it,  or  is  it  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  sweet 
things? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Let  me  answer  that  by  looking  at  my  table  and  show- 
ing you  that  they  ate  63  pounds  in  1892,  under  free  sugar,  when  it 
was  4.34,  and  they  ate  77  pounds  last  year,  when  it  was  4.8,  or  4.7. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  how  is  the  price  of  sugar  now  compared 
with  the  price  of  other  commodities  at  that  time?  Has  sugar  re- 
mained lower,  compared  with  other  food  commodities? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  very  decidedly.  Sugar  is  extremely  low,  and 
it  is  a  great  food  product;  and  on  that  account  the  Germans,  as  I  said, 
have  applied  it  to  their  army  and  furnished  their  army  with  sugar, 
and  habituated  the  army  to  use  sugar  as  the  cheapest  product  mey 
can. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  was  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  increased  con- 
sumption. If  sugar  to-day  is  cheaper  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  would 
not  that  be  a  reason  for  its  increased  consumption  over  the  consump- 
tion of  other  foods  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  might  be.  I  think  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than 
other  food  of  the  same  nutritive  value. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  other  foods  as  well  as  sugar?  I  know  there  has 
been,  in  relation  to  wheat  and  other  foods,  because  of  the  good  times. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  exports  very  largely  preserved  fruit 
and  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sugar  used  in  preparing  those  fruits  is 
estimated  as  part  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  accounts  in  large  measure  for  their  large 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  OxNARi^.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  we  are  exporting 
sweetmeats  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  an  expert,  but  I  can 
answer  it  simply  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  think  we  do  not 
to  any  great  extent. 
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Mr.  FoRD>^Ey.  Has  not  the  consumption  of  other  food  products 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  much  more  than  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  you  raise  or  lower  the  present  duties  on 
suffar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  would  raise  them.  I  started  out  with  that  as  the 
basis  of  my  ar^ment,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Republican  majority  at  the  time  they  passed  this  bill  to  give  us  still 
more  protection,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  stimulus  added  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  had  still  more  duty  on  foreigri  raw  sugar  it 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  beet  sugars,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  a  short  time  supply  sugar  to  all  the  people 
who  consume  it  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  is  paid  to-day 
with  improved  methods? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  the  world's  production  of  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  W.  P.  Willett,  of  New  York.  The  world's  raw  consumption 
is  14,000,000  tons,  and  this  country  consumes  about  3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  about  a  fifth. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Before  you  proceed,  if  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tabula- 
tion as  to  those  figures  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar,  can 
they  be  carried  back  as  far  as  they  are  available  it  they  are  given  by 
decades? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Do  you  want  the  figures  of  what  we  consumed  to  com- 
pare with  particular  years — ^with  the  tariff  of  1846  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  tables,  if  they  can  be  brought 
down  from  the  earliest  figures  available  they  would  be  of  great  value. 

Mr..OxNARD.  You  want  the  amount  of  consumption,  the  amount  of 
duty  collected,  the  per  capita,  and  the  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir ;  if  those  could  be  carried  back. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  your  questions,  gentle- 
men, will  be  answered  in  my  furtner  statement;  so  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  proceed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  well  informed  that  our  producers  are 
in  need  of  all  the  protection  now  enjoyed,  and  especially  if  the  beet 
sugar  industry  is  to  go  forward  in  the  matter  of  development.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Congress  has  lowered  the  effect  of  rates 
and  reduced  the  natural  effect  of  whatever  stimulation  was  contained 
originally  in  the  rates  of  1897  by  letting  in  free  or  at  lower  rates, 
since  1897,  upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  investments, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  existing  rates  should  stand 
or  should  be  increased.  And  in  that  I  have  included  Hawaii,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  treaty  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  entirely  different  from  that.  Is  the  area  of  cane  sugar  made 
in  the  United  States  about  all  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  not  scratched,  hardly. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  is  the  reason,  then,  Mr.  Fordney  keeps  asking 
you  about  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  industry? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  It  will  apply  to  the  cane  also.  He  did  not  ask  me 
that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  other 
cane-producing  countries  of  the  world,  we  have  not  got  an  ideal  cane- 
producing  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  too  much  moisture  and  water  down 
there  to  produce  a  good  cane? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  The  cane  is  the  plant 
of  the  Tropics,  and  as  you  go  northward  you  find  it  more  difficult  to 
properly  develop  that  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  produces  less  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  until  you  go  so  far  north  that  it  does  not 
contain  any  sugar  at  all.  It  is  a  natural  tropical  product,  just  as 
the  beet  is  the  product  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  as  you  approach 
either  extreme  the  conditions  become  less  and  less  favorable,  except 
in  the  case  of  California,  which  is  semitropical.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  have  two  factories,  which  do  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  do  you  mean  as  "  we  ? '' 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany. We  have  one  factory  at  the  town  of  Chino  and  one  at 
Oxnard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  sugar  a  matter  of  ordinary  agriculture?  What  do 
you  know  about  that,  or  what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  should  say  that  is  a  broad  question,  and  yet  I  should 
sav  that  under  favorable  conditions  sugar  can  be  produced  readily 
with  the  proper  culture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  there  cane  lands  outside  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Texas  goes  successfully  under  the  general  agricultural 
business.  As  I  understand  it,  Louisiana  is  confined  substantially  to 
two  or  three  of  these  subtropical  crops. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  rice  grows  very  well  in  Louisiana.  Our  cane 
production  does  well  in  Louisiana  in  some  years  and  badly  in  other 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  i^roduction  in  Texas, 
sugar  or  rice  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  as  to  Texas. 

I  will  go  back  a  little  to  say  again  that  we  let  in  free  or  at  lower 
rates  since  1807  upward  of  1,800.000  tons  of  sugar,  deterring  invest- 
ments, which  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  existing  rates  should  stand 
or  be  increased.  That  is,  we  have  received  our  tariff  cut.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  more  bt^et  sugar  factories  now 
than  we  had  three  years  ago,  showing:  that  your  protection  or  stimu- 
lation is  not  sufficient  to  induce  additional  investments  under  colonial 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  new  beet  sugar 
manufactories  have  Ix^en  erected  since  1807? 

Mr.  OxNAiun  Xo:  but  some  have  been  abandoned  which  were  not 
located  exactly  right. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  You  mean  they  were  not  located  where  they  could 
raise  beets  profitably  i 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  But  there  has  not  been  much  development  for 
a  year  or  two.  I  think  the  Phillipine  a^tation  has  caused  people  to 
wait  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  number  of  factories  have  been  built  that 
have  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  You  beet  sugar  men  have  known  ever  since  you  got 
busted  on  that  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  that  there  was  no 
earthly  prospect  of  that  bill  being  passed. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Who  guaranteed  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  reasoned  ordinarily  that  if  the  Senate  sat 
down  on  that  bill  with  such  force  as  they  did,  there  was  not  any  pros- 
pect of  that  bill  being  passed  unless  the  Senate  was  completely  upset, 
and  you  had  four  years  to  build  these  sugar  factories  in. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  But  who  is  going  to  build  factories  with  investments 
of  $1,000,000  or  thereabouts  on  an  uncertainty? 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  conditions  have  not  gotten  worse  in  that  in- 
terval. Why  don't  you  go  on  and  build  these  new  sugar  beet 
factories  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Capital  is  timid,  Mr.  Oxnard,  while  agitation  is 
going  on  at  one  end  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainlv. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  that  Philippine 
tariff  question  settled  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  Philippine 
tariff  settled,  if  possible,  for  the  interest  of  the  sugar  growers? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  should  let  you  and  me  settle  it,  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  settled  anywav,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  so  advise  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  want  it  settled  with  this  tariff  altogether.  We 
will  not  say  how  you  shall  formulate  the  different  parts. 

I  must  insist  that  sugar  is  exceptionally  situated;  that  it  falls  in 
that  class  of  products  where  present  duties  should  be  maintained. 
The  lower  duties  would  be  disastrous,  in  view  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  sugar  since  1897,  and  higher  duties  are  advisable. 

We  have  gone  on  and  done  our  best  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  develop 
the  beet  sugar  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dmgley  law,  and  we 
have  to  show  for  it  a  production  of  440,000  long  tons  from  63  factories 
in  1907,  as  against  a  production  of  40,800  long  tons  from  9  factories 
in  1897. 

The  Chair3ian.  Oh,  in  1897,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  I  am  talking  of  this  year  and  ten  years  ago^ 
when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  We  have  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  tenfold  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  increased,  then,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  I  understand  it  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  not  increased.  We 
are  at  a  standstill,  to  see  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  increased  the  amount  of  production  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes;  I  understood  you  to  say  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
factories. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  was  by  removing  the  factories  to  places  where  y6u 
could  grow  the  beet  to  the  best  advantage? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  a  new  factory  never  gets  its  full  supply  at  first, 
you  know. 

What  our  sugar  industry  needs  is  certainty,  assurance  that  it  is  to  be 
let  alone,  to  proceed  as  bevSt  it  can  under  existing  rates.  If,  however, 
700,000  tons  of  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  if  to  reductions  on  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine sugars  now  admitted — which  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
sugar  capitalists — there  is  added  a  reduction  of  existing  rates,  the 
money  which  has  been  going  into  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  will 
continue  to  go  there,  rather  man  risk  a  million,  or  even  half  a  million, 
investment  in  sugar  factories  at  home. 

To-day  we  have  an  investment  of  about  $60,000,000  in  63  beet  sugar 
factories,  scattered  in  15  States  of  the  Union,  and  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  average  returns  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment have  not  exceeded  6  per  cent;  far  too  little  to  induce  capital  to 
develop  rapidly  a  ^eat  national  industry  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
from  every  standpoint,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Right  through  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  far  too 
little  to  induce  capital  to  develop  rapidly  a  great  national  industry 
in  proportion  to  its  value  from  every  standpoint  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  oeet  sugar  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  our  annual  statements  are  on  file  there,  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  they  show  that  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  biU  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  building  and  operating  our  six  factories,  located 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  There  is  no  water  in  this 
$7,000,000,  consisting  of  $4,000,000  of  preferred  and  $3,000,000  of 
short-term  notes,  every  dollar  of  which  went  into  the  building  of 
these  plants. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  can  not  be  truthfully 
controverted.  Does  this  look  like  an  unreasonable  profit?  Would 
any  sane  man  care  to  invest  in  the  industry  under  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit?  I  leave  this  answer  to  you,  gentlemen.  I  claim  that  the 
facts  warrant  the  raising  of  duties,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  speedily 
developed. 

Summed  up,  my  propositions,  then,  are:  Sugar  is  so  situated 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  exceptional  favor — first,  because  it  is 
only  developing,  and,  second,  because  no  other  industry  has  been  set 
upon  since  1897  as  has  home  sugar.  It  has  already  borne  its  full 
share  of  any  proposed  reduction. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  only,  you  mav  say,  10  years  old.  The 
only  stimulant  it  has  received  came  since  the  Dingley  bill  went  into 
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effect.  Why,  gentlemen,  in  1890,  when  we  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  before  you,  before  Mr.  Payne  on  the  McKinley  bill,  I  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  nobody  else  here.  I  had  to  represent  it.  There  was  no 
industry,  practically.  There  was  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  Con- 
gress that  believed  you  could  make  sugar  from  beets.  They  wanted 
to  see  that  sugar.  In  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  came  up,  we  had  a 
few  more  representatives,  not  many  more,  because  the  bounty  did  not 
last.  There  were  seven  or  eight  factories.  In  1897,  when  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  was  framed,  there  were  only  about  nine  factories.  The  great 
developmeftt  has  come  since  1897,  and  I  think  all  these  other  coun- 
tries that  grow  sugar  realized  that  we  are  going  to  grow  sugar,  and 
since  then  they  have  been  at  you  and  at  us  right  alon^  to  have  their 
products  admitted  at  reduced  rates  or  free;  and  I  thmk  it  is  about 
time  to  call  a  halt,  because  the  industry  is  only  developing,  and  be- 
cause no  other  industry  has  been  set  upon  since  1897  as  has  home 
sugar.  The  sugar  schedule  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  hammered 
at  in  the  tariff.  Just  think  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  that  has  been 
admitted  free  and  at  reduced  rates  since  this  bill  was  started.  No 
other  schedule  has  been  attacked  like  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country  was  imported,  the  admitting  free  of  a  portion  of  it 
from  Hawaii  and  Cuba  would  not  fix  the  price,  when  it  is  the  sur- 
plus that  fixes  the  price,  and  there  is  no  surplus  here? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  IS  bound  to  aiFect  the  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  always  will  import  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
here  until  home  industir  has  adequate  protection,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.  If  you  turn  it  once  into  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eigners you  will  see  what  your  sugar  bill  will  be. 

Second,  the  per  capita  consumed  of  sugar  here  is  increasing,  show- 
ing that  consumers  consider  prices  reasonable,  and  they  are  con- 
servative. 

Third,  we  will  need  our  present  or  more  revenue  from  sugar. 

Fourth,  our  producers  need  the  present  protection.  Prices  have 
fallen,  and  if  rates  are  advanced  it  will  be  assurance  to  waiting  capi- 
tal that  Congress  will  stand  fast  on  its  guarantee  to  foster  and 
develop  our  home  sugar  industry. 

Fifth,  present  rates  are  not  nearly  as  high  nor  the  protection  as 
much  as  m  1883  and  1890. 

Sixth,  diligent  eiFort  to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  contract  of  1897 
with  Congress,  which  deserves  additional  encouragement  for  those 
who  are  to  invest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  a  connected  argument. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  there  any  reason  in  the  method  of 
raising  beets  why,  with  such  encouragement  as  you  ask  for  it,  it 
should  not  be  a  very  large  and  widespread  and  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  see  none  unless  you  cripple  it  as  they  have  done,  as 
I  pointed  out,  in  the  last  ten  years  by  continually  letting  in  what  I 
call  foreign  sugars  from  outlying  countries  at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Leaving  outside  for  the  moment  any  question  of  pro- 
tection by  the  tariff  or  otherwise,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  which  should  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  any. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Professor 
Taussig,  who  is  a  very  able  writer  on  economic  questions,  refers 
especiallv  to  the  flax  and  linen  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  two 
iluistratfons  of  protective  industries  that  have  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  country  that  was  looked  for,  and  he  gives  as  the  explanation 
that  the  method  of  harvesting  flax  and  the  method  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet,  employing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  very  much  of 
child  labor,  is  such  that  under  our  social  system  probably  it  will 
never  reach  the  same  proportions  that  it  has  reached  in  tliie  conti- 
nental countries.     Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  OxxARD.  I  should  say  not,  and  for  this  reason :  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  that  has  developed  in  ten  years  as  this  one  has,  going 
from  40,000  to  440,000  tons.  It  seems  to*  me  that  refutes  his  argu- 
ment directlv,  and  do  you  know  that  440,000  long  tons  is  more  than 
a  third  of  what  we  were  consuming  along  in  1885,  a  third  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  vears.  I  would  point  to  that  as  an  answer,  and  I  would 
further  say  irom  my  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  not  so.  I  would 
rather  that  question  be  asked  of  an  expert  on  the  agricultural  end* 
We  have  such  a  man  who  will  appear  before  this  committee,  Mr. 
Saylor,  who  has  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  Government,  to  go  around, 
anS  lie  is  here  now  in  the  room  and  ready  to  appear  before  you  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Oxnard,  what  effect  would  the  removal  of  the 
differential  have  on  refined  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  bad  for  it,  because  we 
share  in  that  protection.  Beet  sugar  is  not  food  to  eat  in  its  raw 
state.  It  has  to  be  refined,  and  every  pound  of  it  is  refined,  and  we 
share  in  that  differential  ju«?t  as  much  as  the  refiners  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  company  you  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  I  will  go  a 
little  into  the  history  of  that.  That  is  the  oldest  company,  and  that 
is  why  I  pointed  out  that  if  that  company  could  not  earn  and  pay 
more  than  6  per  cent  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  other  companies  that 
had  not  been  in  the  business  as  long  to  do  so. 

ilr.  Underwood.  How  much  beet  sugar  does  this  particular  com- 
panv  produce? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  varies,  ^\^len  you  ask  me  th^se  questions,  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  price  of  sugar,  and  so  forth,  I  must  answer  in  figures, 
just  as  if  you  would  ask  me  what  the  price  of  Union  Pacific  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  an  average? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  125,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  total  amount 
of  beet  sugar  produced? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  can  figure  it;  65,000  tons,  in  round  figures,  out 
of  440,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Sixty  thousand,  we  will  say,  out  of  440,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  any 
interest  in  this  company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Has  it  anv  interest  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  am  only  going  as  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned.  It  may  have  stock.  Anybody  in 
this  room  may  have  stock.  I  am  not  s[)ecifying.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  isnone  of  them  that  is  a  stockholder  in  our  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  business  connec- 
tion between  your  interests  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany toward  fixing  the  price  of  the  sugar  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  a  point  that 
I  would  know.  I  was  for  seventeen  years  president  of  this  company. 
I  started  it,  and  for  personal  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  go  on,  and  my 
brother  succeeded  me,  and  I  know  everything  that  that  company  has 
done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  beet  sugar  interests  of 
the  Northwest  in  a  business  way  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes :  but  I  want  to  say  this  before  I  start  in  on  that : 
My  brother  in  California  handled  that  part  of  the  business,  the  sell- 
ing of  the  sugars,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  detailed 
statements  about  that.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could 
answer  much  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  territory  in  which  the  beet  sugar 
interests  of  the  United  States  sell  their  products? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  know  that.    I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  most  of  their  product  is  not  sold  on 
the  seaboard,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  do  you  call  the  seaboard  ?  The  bulk  is  sold  in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  railroad  rates, 
freight  rates  in  the  market  in  which  the  beet  sugar  interest  disposes 
of  its  product  it  has  a  freight  rate  in  its  favor  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  30  to  40  per  cent  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty  to  40  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  indeed.  We  make  sugar  in  California;  we  ship 
it  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ireight  rate  is  now,  but  we 
have  paid  as  high  as  $1  a  hundredweight — a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  it  where? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  Oxnard  to  Chicago,  and  we  seldom  pay  less 
than  25  cents  to  carry  it  from  the  factory  to  almost  any  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oxnard  is  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  southern  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  pay  $1  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  we  have  paid  it.  To  my  knowledge  we  have 
paid  $1. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  that  comes 
into  this  country  comes  in  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  does  it  not,  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  all. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  practically  all? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  ship  it  from 
California  to  Chicago 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  may  not  be  more  than  75  cents,  and  I  may  have 
shipped  none  in  this  past  vear.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  range  from  75  cents  to  $1? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  will  range  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  75  cents. 
Now  we  have  a  factory  that  will  supply  Chicago  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  brings  you  nearer  the  market  than  the 
other  factory?  The  beet  sugar  interests  are  located  largely  in  Colo- 
rado and  Nebraska  and  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;   and  in  California  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  the  importations  of  sugar  come  to  this 
country,  besides  the  foreign  freight  and  the  ocean  freight,  the  for- 
eign importer  has  to  pay  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  market  in 
which  tne  beet  sugar  is  sold,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  OxNAED.  Yes.  If  he  would  send  it  there  he  would  have  to 
pay  it  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  440,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  western  market  is  able  to  consume  every 
pound  of  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  I  have  found  times  when  I  had  to  come  to 
New  York  with  it,  and  I  have  gone  frequently  to  Pittsburg  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  there  are  sometimes  exceptions. 
Sometimes  we  ship  pig  iron  to  China. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes.  There  has  been  shipped  imported  sugar  from 
New  Orleans  to  Omaha  for  27  cents,  when  I  was  paying  75  cents 
from  Oxnard  to  Chicago  to  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  on  the  proposition  that  the  western 
market  consumes  the  beet  sugar  product. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  that  is  true,  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  the  foreign  competitor  has  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  western 
market  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  an  anywise  accurate  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  cost  of  freight  on  sugar  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
.  the  western  market,  Chicago  and  w^estward  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  can  not.    There  are  gentlemen  here  who  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  must  be  somewhere  near  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  talking  of  some  years  ago  when  I  said  27  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  in  bring- 
ing sugar  to  this  country  from  Amsterdam  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  understanding  among  us  was  that  each  gentle- 
man would  take  a  certain  part  of  this  subject  and  discuss  it.  There 
are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  can  tell  you  that.  Mr.  Hathaway 
knows.    (To  Mr.  Hathaway :)  What  is  the  rate  from  Hamburg  here? 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  he  will  testify,  I  will  ask  him  later.  You  do 
not  know  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  and 
refining  of  German  beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yey.  I  do;  but  there  are  other  men  who  will  dwell 
upon  that.  Mr.  Payne  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  each  man 
would  take  up  a  subject  and  exhaust  it,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  here 
who  will  take  up  that  matter  from  the  beginning.  The  cost  is  about 
2  cents.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  come  from  Michigan,  and  he  has  that 
information,  I  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  prohib- 
itive ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  is  just  on  the  line,  because  sugar  does  come  in  in. 
very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  .But  is  it  not  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  because  it  is  low  enough  to  let  some  sugar  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  is  a  very  small  proportion? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No :  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  practically  prohibitive  because  all  the  sugar 
that  is  imported  into  this  country  comes  in  as  molasses  or  sugar  below 
the  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  revenue  that  is  derived  by  the  Government 
on  sugar,  then,  is  not  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  placed  the  tax  that  is  now  on  refined  sugar 
on  unrefined  sugar — ^that  is,  the  proportionate  tax — and  removed  the 
diflferential  on  refined  ^^ugar,  would  it  not  largely  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  ?  i 

Mr.  OxxARD.  It  would  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  but  it  would  do  this — it  would  destroy  the  refining 
industry  and  put  our  refining  industries  in  the  hands  ol  foreigners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  if  you  put  the  same  tax  on  refined  sugar 
as  on  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  would  drive  out  the  refineries.  That  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Colcock  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  he  brought 
out  this  fact.  I  am  a  Louisiana  planter  as  well  as  a  beet  sugar 
planter.  It  would  mean  that  the  Liouisiana  people  would  have  to 
go  into  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  competition  with  Europe, 
where  tlie  wages  are  very  low.  There  is  a  gentleman  coming  after 
me  who  spent  six  months  in  Europe  and  who  has  statistics  as  to 
wages  and  the  labor  question.  Louisiana,  I  can  say  from  what  I 
have  seen,  can  not  possibly  compete  with  Germany,  and  the  result 
would  be  to  transfer  the  refining  to  Europe. 

Mr.  L^NDERWooD.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  this  country  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  that  I  did  not  Imow.  I  could  guess,  but  there 
are  men  here  who  know  better  than  I  do.    I  have  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  could  not  run  with  the  differential  off? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  certain  they  could  not 

Mr.  Ui^DSRWOOD.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  On  the  figures  that  I  have  referred  to  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  factories  of  Europe.  You  will  be  astounded 
when  you  hear  them.    This  gentleman  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  wait  for  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Underwood,  that  raw  sugar  is  now  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Refined  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  raw  sugar.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  refineri^ 
on  the  Pacific  coast  refine  sugar  mostly  coming  from  Hawaii  and  not 
fi'om  Europe? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  appear  here  in  the  dual  capacity,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  being  very  much  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  and  also 
being  a  cane  sugar  planter  and  refiner  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  a  refiner  in  the  beet  sugar  sense,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand.    Then  you  appear  in  a  dual  capacity? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  for  as  the  beet  sugar  industrv  is  concerned,  the 
question  that  Mr.  Underwood  asked  Colonel  Colcock  and  you  both 
was:  If  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  refined  sugar  and  place  it  on  raw 
sugar,  so  far  as  the  producer  goes,  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  German  producers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  you  would  like,  but  it  would  not 
change  one  particle  the  amount  of  tariff  you  would  get. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  As  far  as  the  amount  oi  protection  I  would  get,  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  put  my  competitor  in  the  field  again. 

Mr.  CixArk.  I  understand ;  but  as  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  you 
would  be  precisely  where  you  are  now. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  ^ou  would  take  it  off  of  one  side  and  put  it  on  the 
other  side  and,  as  we  are  producers  of  raw  as  well  as  refined  sugar, 
the  condition  remains  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  depend  on  whether  they  took  off  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Underwood's  theory  is  to  take  the  differential  off 
the  refined  sugar  and  put  the  same  amount  on  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  ruin  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  running  the  sugar  refinery 
down  there? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  just  started? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  success  or  not.  The  practical  result  would  be  that  the  Louisiana 
people  would  have  to  put  up  a  refinery  and  compete  with  the  refined 
sugar  of  Germany.    That  is  what  they  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was  to  ask  you 
another  one.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  build  refineries  down 
there  and  refine  this  Ijouisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar  down 
there  instead  of  shipping  it  to  New  York  to  be  refined? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  because  there  is  more 
money  in  doing  it  the  way  it  is  done  now. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  the  trust  has  you  by  the  throat? 
Mr.  OxNABD.  That  is  not  my  answer. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  know.    I  am  asking  you  a  question. 
Mr.  OxNARD.  If  the  trust  had  us  too  much  by  the  throat,  we  would 
undoubtedly  take  some  measure  as  you  suggest,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
suflBciently  exacting  to  do  that.    As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
we  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  have  not  done  it.  What  I  would  like  to 
see,  of  course,  would  be  a  part  of  this  manufacturing  done  down 
there.  Colonel  Colcock  testified  here  that  if  they  put  up  a  refinery 
in  New  Orleans  that  the  sugar  trust  would  meet  them  even  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  the  upshot  would  be  that  the  trust  would  cut  the  throat 
of  the  refinery  down  there  and  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
If  you  had  a  refinery  down  there  and  refined  all  of  the  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Mississippi  sugar,  would  not  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  give  you  advantage  enough  to  compete  with  the  sugar  trust  in 
your  own  territory? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  it  would.  I  am  here  as  a  beet  sugar  repre- 
sentative. I  take  very  little  interest  in  that  part ;  my  brother  attends 
to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  beet  sugar  men  contemplate  a  time  when  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  legs  and  compete  with  everybody,  or  do  they 
look  all  the  time  for  a  high  protective  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make 
su^ar  at  all? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  sugar  beet  is  being  bred  up  every  vear,  so  that 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  sugar  all  the  time  out  ot  good,  sweet 
beets.  Science  is  being  devoted  to  developing  a  high-grade  beet,  and 
they  are  gradually  getting  1  per  cent  more  and  1  per  cent  more,  and 
every  per  cent  means  more  pounds  of  sugar.  Some  exceptional  beets 
have  been  produced  containing  25  per  cent  sugar  to  the  weight;  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  weight  was  sugar.  My  hope  is  that  we  will 
breed  the  beet  just  as  you  have  bred  the  trotters,  from  2.40  down  to  2 
minutes.  We  are  hoping  every  day  to  secure  that  high  standard,  and 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  if  that  day  comes,  as  I  firmly  believe  it 
will,  we  can  compete  with  the  whole  world; 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  one  of  the  things  that  keep  the  American  beet  sugar 
man  clamoring  for  a  high  protective  tariff  the  fact  that  they  have 
developed  the  beets  there  on  soil  or  the  way  they  cultivate  them  in 
Europe,  so  that  they  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter than  our  own  beets? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  All  the  seed  we  use  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  so 
we  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  sugar  producer  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  sugar  beet  produced  in  Germany  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  than  the  sugar  beet  of  Mich- 
igan, Colorado,  and  California? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to 
answer  that  question.  He  has  all  those  facts.  As  I  said  before, 
each  one  has  taken  his  part  in  this  tariff  discussion,  and  he  has  all 
the  specific  details. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  that  they  tore  down  and 
removed  a  beet  sugar  factory  from  Michigan  to  Colorado  was  because 
the  Colorado  beets  contain  so  much  more  saccharine  matter  than  the 
Michigan  beets? 

Mr,  FORDNBT.  No. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  ask  a  Michigan  man  that 
question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  did  they  tear  down  that  great  big  sugar 
factory  in  Saginaw? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  was  a  very  little  one,  not  a  big  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  $500,000. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  nothing.  The  Oxnard  factory  cost  $2,600,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  biggest  one  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  biggest  of  ours. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  not  moved  because  of  the  low  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  but  because  there  were  too  many  factories  growing 
up  in  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  beets  contained  more  saccharine  matter  they 
would  have  raised  more  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  raise  200,000  tons,  a  fourth  of  the  production 
of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  if  the  dif- 
ference in  the  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  any  refiners  in  the  South  againsfc 
sugar  refined  in  New  York.  Is  it  not  true  that  foreign  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  from  Germany  can  be  landed  as  cheaply  at  New  Orleans 
as  it  can  be  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  is  being  landed  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think,  without  doubt 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So,  you  are  directly  in  competition  with  foreign 
sugar  now? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  did  not  quite  understand  his  question  that  way.  He 
spoke  of  Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  spoke  of  Vicksburg  because  Colonel  Colcock  spoke  of 
it,  and  because  it  is  so  near  to  New  Orleans.  He  said  that  they  could 
not  compete  if  they  started  a  refinery  in  Louisiana  or  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  sugar  refinery  at  Vicksburg.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  ireight  rate  from  New  York  to  Vicksburg  would  give  you  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  them  in  selling  the  refined  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beet  sugar  country  is  west  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  will  not  admit  that ;  it  is  not  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  produced  there.  I  would  not  say  it  was  sold  there. 
The  bulk  is  produced  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  it  is  sold  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  freight  rates  are  counted  from  Missouri  River 
points  and  Mississippi  Kiver  points.  Nine-tenths  of  the  beet  sugar 
country  is  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  These  gentlemen  know. 
As  I  have  said^have  not  handled  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  sense  in  shipping  beet  sugar  East  and  cane 
sugar  West? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Because  there  is  not  a  combination,  a  community  of 
interest  That  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  If  there  was  a  com- 
bination between  the  refiners  of  the  East  and  the  West,  then  Uiat 
would  happen.  As  it  is,  we  go  seeking  markets  everywhere  we  can  in 
competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  there  been  any  general  understanding? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  As  to  the  cane  refineries,  no  sir.  I  say  positively, 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nearly  one- fourth  of  the  sugar  is  produced  in  Mich- 
igan and  some  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  beet  sugar  producing  companies  are  there? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  There  are  63  in  operation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  manjr  different  companies  own  those  concerns? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  have  six  factories. 

Mr.  Gaines.  About  one-eighth  of  the  production? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  This  Oxnard  factory,  that  cost  $2,500,000  to  build, 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  the  six. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  beet  sugar  producing  com- 
panies there  are  in  America  ?     I  understood  there  were  63. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say,  however,  that  half  of 
that  number  were  different  companies,  about  one-half.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way says  that  he  will  give  an  exact  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  companies  refine 
cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  laiow  what  proportion  of  the  cane  sugar  pro-: 
duction  is  refined  bv  the  so-called  trust  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  about  50  per  cent.  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  just  giving  these  statements  from  memory.  They  are  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  know  how  many  other  companies  refine 
the  balance? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  are  about  one  dozen  refineries  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  were  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  cane  sugar  lands 
and  $1,000,000  in  beet  sugar,  with  the  same  amount  of  brains,  the 
same  kind  of  a  fellow  running  both,  which  would  make  the  more 
money  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Whereabouts?    Where  would  you  invest  the  money? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  invest  it  down  in  the  cane  country ;  and  as  to 
beet  sugar,  if  I  were  going  to  pick  the  place,  I  would  pick  Colorado. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  would  pick  about  right,  as  far  as  beet  sugar  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  go  with  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Ship  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  would  you  put  the  cane  factory  if  you  were 
about  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Louisiana,  I  might  sa}'. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  see  it  located  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  the  best  place  in  this  country.  I  would  say 
unquestionably  that  the  beet  sugar  investment  would  be  more  profit- 
able, having  had  long  experience  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Make  niore  profit? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  not  the  tendency  toward  beet  sugar  destroy  the 
cane  sugar  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  is  room  for  both,  unless  you  let  all  the 
outlying  islands  come  in  with  their  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  Refined  beet  sugar  is  sold  in  competition  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
product  of  American  refined  cane  sugar  than  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  beat  sugar  factories  have  to  sell  under  the  cane 
a  little.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  sell  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Twenty  to  25 
cents  a  hundred  under  the  cane  sugar.  I  do  not  think  our  factories 
sell  as  low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  similar  concession  the  Louisiana  people 
might  refine  their  own  sugar  and  sell  it.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  they  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  None  on  earth,  except  it  is  more  profitable  to  do  it  the 
way  they  are  doing  it,  selling  it  to  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  getting  their  share? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  This  is  a  free  country  and  they  can  build  a  refinery 
if  they  feel  then  can  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  they  do  not  go  into  the  sugar  refining 
business  is  the  same  reason  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  go  into 
the  oil  business  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  they  are  afraid 
to  put  their  money  against  the  immense  amount  of  capital  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  would  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  not  be  sure  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  S.  HATHAWAY,  SEPSESENTINO  THE  MICHIGAH 
SXrOAS  COMPANY,  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
measured  from  one  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  day  is  most 
appropriate  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  this  question,  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  beet  sugar  people,  and  I  speak  of  this, 
to  start  with,  because  it  furnishes  a  concrete  tact  such  as  I  believe  you 
would  like  to  get  hold  of.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  beet 
sugar  people  to  pay  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the  beets  delivered 
during  the  precedhig  calendar  month.  Yesterday  was  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  the  pay  day  for  the  beets  is  to-day  for  beets  delivered 
during  the  month  of  October.  Just  before  I  left  home  I  received 
drafts  on  us  from  our  six  sugar  factories,  these  drafts  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  farmers  for  the  beets  delivered  to  our  factories  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  sum  total  of  those  drafts  for  the  six  fac- 
tories was  $1,148,000,  nearly  $200,000  to  a  factory.  That  which  ap- 
plies to  the  beet  sugar  factories  owned  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany applies  with  equal  force  to  the  remaining  number  to  make  up 
the  G3  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
to-day,  the  day  on  which  you  begin  these  hearings,  there  is  being 
paid  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  beets  delivered  to  the  beet 
sugar  factories  of  this  country  dunng  the  month  of  October  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000.  That  is  simply  for  beets 
delivered  during  the  month  of  October.  These  deliveries  will  con- 
tinue during  the  months  of  November  and  Deceml^r.  These  deliv- 
eries will  probably  not  be  quite  as  high  as  the  October  delivery,  and 
probably  tnis  pay  roll  which  we  are  making  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tutes about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  for  beets.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  labor  pay  roll  at  each  of  our 
factories. 

A  question  came  up  from  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  present  ask- 
ing the  kind  of  sugar  that  we  produced,  and  I  knew  of  no  better  way 
of  answering  that  than  to  wire  home  and  ask  them  to  send  me 
a  sample  from  each  of  the  six  factories.  I  have  not  opened  these 
samples  [exhibiting  samples].  They  represent  the  six  different  fac- 
tories owned  and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  total  amoimt  paid  for  beets  in  a 
year  would  be  about  $30,000,000? 

Mr,  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  I  would 
like  to  have  you,  if  you  desire,  to  look  at  this  sugar.  Some  people 
think  that  beet  sugar  is  different  in  appearance  from  that  which  is 
made  from  cane. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar? 

Mr,  Hathawat.  Yes,  sir.  I  simply  have  these  samples  here  so 
that  you  can  look  at  them,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  Doctor  Wiley  said.  Of  course 
we  have  heard  something  of  this  sugar  question  before. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  in  the  year  1896 
contained  this  statement  of  the  position  of  the  party  toward  the 
domestic  producers  of  sugar. 

Now.  I  will  read  the  statement  or  not,  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
concerning  the  party's  declaration. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  a  splendid  tone ;  read  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway  (reads) : 

We  conrtemn  the  present  }idminiFtratlo!i  for  not  k»*epinjr  faith  with  the  su^r 
producers  of  this  country.  The  Republicnn  i»arty  fa\ors  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  th<'  sujcar  which  the  American 
people  use,  and  for  which  they  pay  other  c<  nntries  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually. 

The  general  tariff  plank,  adopted  the  same  year,  was : 

We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foroijm  imports  which  come  into 
competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect  American  labor 
from  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other  countries. 

The  Republican  party,  in  its  national  platform  adopted  in  the  year 
1900,  made  this  declaration: 

We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor.  In  that 
policy  our  Industries  have  been  estai)Iished,  diversified,  and  maintained.  By 
protecting  our  home  marlcet  competition  has  been  stimulated  and  production 
cheapened.  Opportunity  for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
secured  and  wages  in  every  department  of  labor  maintained  at  higher  rates, 
higher  now  than  ever  before,  and  always  distinguishing  our  working  people  in 
their  better  conditions  of  life  from  those  of  any  competing  country. 
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The  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  adopted  in  the  year  IWH. 
stated : 

Protection  which  guards  and  develops  our  Industries  Is  a  cardinal  r>oUcy  of 
the  RepubJlcan  party.  The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  eqnal 
the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

President  Roosevelt's  message,  sent  to  Congress  in  December,  1907, 
contained  this  statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party : 

This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  iirotectlve  system  and  any  effort 
to  uproot  It  could  not  but  cause  widespread  Industrial  disaster.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  law  could  not  with  wisdom  be  changed. 
But,  In  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth  as  ours,  It  is  probably  well  that 
every  doasen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  so  as  to 
see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are  conferred  thereby;  that  proper 
revenue  is  provided  and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged.  There  must 
always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of 
an  ample  revenue,  but  which  will  at  least  ma  lie  good  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abruad ;  that  Is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage  worker  must  ever  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  policy. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908,  under  which  that  party  has  just 
been  returned  to  power,  contains  the  following  statement  in  its  tariff 
plank  : 

In  air  tariff'  legislation  the  true  princl|)le  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  Imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
Industries.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Between  the  United  Stntes  and  the  Philippines  we  believe 
in  a  free  iutcrchauge  of  i)roduot8  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacc% 
as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  interests. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  declaration  of  party  principles  that 
every  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  from  1890  to  1908, 
both  inclusive,  contains  a  party  pledge  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  that  two  of  them,  viz,  the  platform  of  1896  and  the  platform  of 
1908,  contains  specific  pledges  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  shall 
be  protected. 

The  purpose  of  such  schedule  i?  clonrly  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  the  American  people 
consume. 

Has  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States  since  1897  justified  the  enactment  of  a  protective  sugar  tariff? 

\\lieii  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  there  were  but  six  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  the  combined  output  of  which  was  40,000 
short  tons  of  sugar.  To-day  there  are  in  active  operation  64  beet 
sugar  factories  in  this  countrv,  and  their  output  for  each  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  480,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  the  out- 
put will  pass  500,000  tons.  It  thus  appears  that  during  ten  years 
the  output  of  domestic  beet  sugar  has  increased  more  than  1,200  per 
cent.  This  output  is  greater  than  the  domestic  cane  output,  and  has 
become  the  second  largest  source  of  supply  from  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  fill  their  annual  sugar  bovrl,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Cuba.  We  to-day  produce  from  beets  grown  in  this  country 
enough  sugar  to  supply  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  living 
between  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Hiver. 

I  will  take  up  the  question  of  where  that  sugar  is  marketed  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  desires. 
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Siich  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  first  decade  of  a  pro- 
tective sugar  tariff  is  little  less  than  wonderful  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  at  the  time  the  Republican  party  incorporated  its  first  sugar 
plank  in  its  platform  of  1896  there  were  few  farmers  who  had  ever 
raised  sugar  beets,  no  trained  agriculturists  who  could  teach  them 
how  to  raise  this  crop,  no  good  model  by  which  a  factory  could  be 
built,  few  skilled  operatives  to  work  in  such  factories  when  built,  no 
trained  supervisors  to  teach  factory  employees,  no  experienced  mana- 
gjers  to  place  in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  no  merchant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  ever  handled  domestic  beet  sugar,  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  a  hostile  refining  industry  anxious  to  stamp  out  this  new 
competitor.  The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  sugar  plank  of  1896 
could  hardly  have  expected  that  within  ten  ^ears  $60,000,000  would 
be  invested  in  the  beet  sugar  business  in  this  country  and  that  the 
farmers  who  raised  the  beets  for  the  64  factories  would  receive  annu- 
ally $25,000,000  for  their  crop.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment. The  attached  table  will  show  the  location  and  size  of  the 
different  beet  sugar  factories  scattered  over  the  fifteen  States  in 
which  this  industry  has  taken  root. 

These  tables  show  the  number  of  companies  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  total  number  of  companies? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  gives  the  ownership  of  each 
factory. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  location  of  each  factory  and  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 


Name. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda  Sugar  Company , 

Los  Alamitoa  Sugar  Oompany 

Bpreckelfl  Sugar  Company 

Union  Sugrar  Company 

American  Beet  Sugar  Oompany 

Do 

Padflc  Sa^ar  Corporation 

Do 

Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company. 


COLOBAOO. 


American  Boot  Sugar  Company _ 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 

Holly  Sugar  Oompany , 

Holly  Construction  Company 

Katlonal  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company 

Oreat  Western  Sugar  Company 

Do~iziziiiiiiiiriiiiiriiir~iziiiziiiiriiiiizriii 
Do 

Do-. 


Do— 
Do- 


DoI_ZZZZZZZZZZZ..ZZZIZZZZZZ-ZZZZZZ 

Western  Sugar  and  Land  Company... 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Oompany 

Do 


Do 

Do 


Location . 


Alvarado 

Ja)s  Alamitoa.-. 

Spreckels ,. 

Betteravia 

Chfno 

Oxnard - 

Vfsalia 

Corcoran 

Hamilton  City- 


Rocky  Ford 

Lamar 

Las  Anlmaa 

Holly 

Swink 

Sugar  Clty..^ 

Eaton 


Greeley 

Loveland 

New  Windsor 

Lonfirrnont 

Port  Collins 

Sterling 

Brush 

Port  Morgan 

Grand  Junction. . 


Dally 
capacity 
In  beets. 


Tons. 

800 

700 

8.000 

000 

900 

2.00O 

'    400 

600 

TOO 


9,700 


1,100 
OOP 
700 
000 

i.aoo 

600 
600 

600 
1,200 

600 
1,200 

i.aoo 

600 

000 

600 


12,500 


Idaho  PaUs.. 

Sugar 

Blackfoot.... 
Nampa 


1.200 

1,200 

600 

760 

8.760 
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Name. 


Cbarles  Pope... 


Iowa  Sugar  Company.. 


KANSAS. 

United  States  Sagar  and  Land  Company.. 

MIOHIOAlf. 

Michigan  Sugar  Company 

Michigan  Sugar  Company 

DoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Company 

Holland  Sugar  Company 

Oworao  Sugar  Company 

Do 

German  American  Sugar  Company 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company.-, 

Menominee  River  Sugar  Company 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Company 

Cnntinental  Sugar  Company 

West  Michigan  Sugar  Company 


MINNESOTA. 

Carver  County  Sugar  Company 

MONTANA. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Company 

NEBRASKA. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 

NEW  YOBK. 

Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Reflntng  Company... 

OHIO. 

Continental  Sugar  Company 

OREOON. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company — 

UTAH. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

Do 

Do_ _ 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company— _. 

Do _. 


WASHINGTON 

Washington  State  Sugar  Company 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Company 

OhIpiJewa  Sugnr  Company 

Rook  County  Sugar  Company 

United  States  Sugar  Company 


Location. 


Dally 
capacity 
in  beets. 


Riverdale.. 
Waverley.. 


Tons. 


Garden  City I 

I 


Bay  City 

Oaro 

Alma 

CarroIIton 


Sebewaing-. 

CroeweU 

West  Bay  City... 

Holland 

Owosso 

Lansing 

Bay  City 

Mount  Clemena... 

Menominee 

St.  Louis 

Bllssfleld 

Charlevoix 


ChAiilrA . 


Blllingei 

Grand  Island. 


Lyons- 


Fremont- 


La  Grande.. 


Logan 

Ogden 

Lewiston 

Lehi 

Garland 


400 


1,200 


750 

I.20O 

750 

soo 

flOO 
600 
60O 
400 

i.aoo 

000 

650 
60O 

1,200 
600 
600 

600 


11,750 


W) 


l.MO 


400 


SOO 
MO 

1,200 
1»200 


4,000 


Waverly. 


Menomlnee  Falls. 
Chippewa  Falls.. 

Janes  vl  lie 

Madison 


500 


500 
600 
600 
600 


2.300 


Total,  64  factories,  with  dally  slicing  capacity  of  50,000  tons  beets. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  December  26,  1907,  shows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

I  give  here  the  year,  the  sugar  produced  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  factories  operated  each  year.    I  will  not  read  that. 


Suffar 
produced. 

Factories 
operated. 

63 
63 
53 
61 
53 
44 
89 
84 

Sugar 
produced. 

Factorfet 
operated. 

1007-a. 

Long  tons. 
410.000 
433,010 
283.717 
209,722 
20e.l&) 
105.463 
163.128 
76.85» 

18<»-1900 

18f»-99. 

1807-« 

1806-97 

1805-96 

18)4-95 J 

Long  tofu, 
72,944 
82, 4n 
40.399 
37.538 
29.2-20 
20.092 
19.&-)0 
12,018 

81 

1006-7 ] 

1905-6 

1004^ 

1903-4 ^ 

1003-a- 

15 

1001-2 

IgpfMH 

1900-1901.     ..           -_-    . 

1892-03 

The  next  general  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  against  European  sugar. 

The  average  price  paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  sugar  beets  is 
$5.75  per  ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  factory.  When  he  brings  them  to 
the  factory  in  his  wagon  he  receives  $5.75  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  where  they  ship  by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  depends  on  the  amount  he  has  to  pay.  We  pay 
all  freight  in  excess  of  40  cents  per  ton.  He  pays  the  iSrst  40  cents 
of  the  might. 

From  a  ton  of  such  beets  the  American  manufacturer  makes  240 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  such  as  you  have  seen  this  morning.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  before  the  manufacturer  begins  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  thus  appears  that  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  b^et  before  the  manufacturer 
begins  the  process  of  manufacturing.  When  the  farmer  unloads  his 
beets  at  our  factory  he  receives  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar 
that  is  in  those  beets. 

The  present  average  cost  of  producing  granulated  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ranges  from  $3.75  per  100  pounds  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an  average  of  $4.35  per  100 
pounds  for  his  1907  crop. 

That  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No.  The  beet  sugar  manufacturer  received  an 
average  of  $4.35  per  100  pounds  for  his  sugar  in  1907. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  understand  the  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bight  there,  how  much  profit  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  his  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  him  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $3.75  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  range  of  25  cents? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  sells  it  at  $4.85? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  he  either  makes  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  or  a  profit  of  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  range. 

Mr.  Dalzeij..  That  does  not  include  any  cost  of  administration? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  "What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Interest  on  capital,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Insurance  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  office  employees? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  includes  the  pay  roll,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  included  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  include  in  that  statement  all  the  cost  of 
production  except  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Except  interest  on  capital.  If  you  will  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  next  paragraph,  I  think  it  will  answer 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Continue  youi'  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  that  year  there  were  63  sugar  factories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  combined  output  was  410,000 
long  tons,  or  918,400,000  pounds,  malting  an  average  of  14,500,000 
pounds  per  factory.  The  combined  daily  capacity  of  these  63  sugar 
lactones  is  50,000  tons  of  beets,  or  a  daily  average  of  800  tons  beets 
per  plant.  The  cost  of  erecting  an  800-ton  factory  is  $800,000.  The 
site,  equipment,  and  permanent  supplies,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, costs  another  $100,000,  making  the  total  investment,  exclusive 
of  working  capital,  $900,000. 

On  the  14,500.000  pounds  of  sugar  which  the  average  American 
factory  produced  the  maximum  profit  would  be  60  cents  per  100,  or 
$87,000.  If  the  sugar  cost  4  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  as  it  does  in 
most  cases,  the  profit  would  be  $50,750.  In  neither  case  is  any  allow- 
ance made  for  depreciation  of  plant.  The  year  referred  to,  viz, 
1907,  was  an  exceptionally  good  year;  far  above  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

I  can  not  give  you  any  franker  statement  than  that  of  the  exact 
condition  in  the  country. 

In  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 
December  26,  1907,  page  7,  the  average  Hamburg  price  of  88"*  sugar 
(the  form  of  raw  sugar  manufactured  in  Europe)  is  given  as  follows: 

1900 100  pounds—  $2.24 

1901 do 1.88 

1902 do 1.43 

1903 do 1.81 

1904 do 2.14 

1905 do 2.55 

1906 do 1.8T 

1907 do 2.05 

Making  the  average  price  of  this  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  the 
eight  years  in  question  just  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  or  2  cents  a  pound. 
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From  the  same  page  of  the  same  journal  I  find  the  Hamburg  price 
of  refined  granulated  sugar  for  the  same  years  to  be  as  follows: 

1900 100  pounds—  $2.e4 

1001 do 2.29 

1C02 do 1.79 

1903 do 2.11 

1904 do 2.  55 

1005 do 3.00 

1906 do 2.31 

1907 do 2.40 

Making  the  average  Hamburg  prices  for  granulated  sugar  for  these 
same  eight  years  to  be  $2.38i  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

I  have  carefully  compared  these  figures  with  those  given  by  H.  H. 
Hancock,  London,  on  pages  104  and  105  of  the  International  Sugar 
Journal,  February,  1908,  and  find  that  they  agree  very  closely,  the 
maximum  difference  being  0.05  cents  per  100  pounds  in  any  one  year, 
and  the  average  prices  shown  by  Mr.  Hancpck  to  be  a  trifle  less  than 
those  shown  by  Willett  &  Gray! 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  atrtual  selling  price  of 
granulated  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  is  less  than  the  amount  the 
American  manufacturers  pay  the  farmers  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
before  thev  begin  the  process  of  manufacture.  Further,  that  this 
average  Iiamburg  selling  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  $1,364  less 
than  the  lowest  range  of  average  cost  to  manufacture  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hamburg  prices 
above  referred  to  are  the  selling  prices  and  not  the  cost  prices.  They 
include  the  first  cost  of  raw  material,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
the  manufacturer's  profit,  the  sum  total  of  which,  as  stated  above,  is 
less  than  the  American  manufacturer  pays  the  farmer  for  the  sugar 
in  the  beet  before  he  begins  the  process  of  manufacture. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  European  sugar  producer  can  not  afford  to 
sell  88®  sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  granu- 
lated sugar  at  an  average  price  of  $2.38J  per  100  pounds,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  years  in  question,  namely,  from  1900  to 
1907,  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe  has  thrived  as  never  before, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  from  page  13,  Senate  Document 
No.  250,  entitled  "  Production  and  Commercial  Movement  of  Sugar," 
conipiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

1900-1901 tons_-  6,148,000 

1901-2 do 6,913,000 

1902^ do 5,757,000 

1903-4 do 6.090,000 

1904-6 do 4,923,000 

Mr.  Austin's  figures  do  not  continue  after  the  above-mentioned 
year,  and  I  take  the  following  statistics  as  given  by  the  great  German 
statistician,  F.  O.  Licht,  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal,  January  9, 1908,  page  19 : 

1905-6 tons--  6, 933, 640 

1906-7 do 6, 717, 000 

1907-^ do 6, 575, 000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  eight  years  in  question  the 
European  beet  sugar  crop  has  increased  about  half  a  million  tons. 

The  most  celebrated  German  beet  sugar  statistician  is  Mr.  F.  O. 
licht    In  his  report  dated  '^Magdeburg,  December  20,  1907,"  he 
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gives  the  following  figures  covering  the  production  of  sugar  in  Ger- 
many during  recent  years: 

1902-3 tons—  1,762.461 

1003-4 do 1, 927, 6S1 

1004-5 do 1,508,164 

1005-8 do 2, 418, 156 

190d-7 do 2, 239. 1T9 

This  shows  practically  a  half  million  tons  increase  in  five  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Europe  can  produce  88°  sugar  and 
sell  it  profitably  at  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  every 
sugar  producing  country  in  Europe  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
protective  tarin  against  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  Tropics  by  still 
cheaper  labor. 

The  highest  authority  on  the  present  European  sugar  tariffs  i^ 
Liste  Generale  des  Febriques  de  Sucre,  the  1907-8  edition  of  which 
gives  the  following  as  the  present  European  sugar  tariffs: 

Austria-Hungary,  $2.39  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar,  to  wnich  there  is  added  an  additional 
interior  duty  of  0.32  cent  per  100  pounds  refined  sugar  and  0.30  cent 
per  100  pounds  raw  sugar;  Russia,  raw  sugar  $6.39  per  100  pounds, 
refined  sugar  $8.56  per  100  pounds;  Spain,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  on 
all  sugar;  Germany,  $1.51  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar;  Italy. 
$7.70  per  100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $8.67  per  100  pounds 
on  sugar  above  94°.  On  domestic  sugar  Italy  levies  a  tax  of  $5.88  per 
100  pounds  on  sugar  under  94°  and  $6.14  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
above  95° ;  France,  $2.36  per  100  pounds;  Holland,  on  98°  sugar  and 
refined  sugar  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  for  sugar  below  98°  0.27  florin  is 
deducted  for  each  degree,  but  the  tax  shall  m  no  case  be  less  than  $3.21 

Eer  100  pounds;  Belgium,  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  plus  a  surtax  fixed 
y  the  Government,  but  not  to  exceed  0.48  cent  per  100  pounds ;  Swe- 
den, refined  sugar  and  that  above  No.  18  Dutch  standara  $2.07  per  100 
pounds,  raw  sugar  and  that  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard  $1.43  i^er 
100  pounds.  These  duties  in  Sweden  are  to  be  gradually  reduced  until 
the  year  1913,  when  a  minimum  shall  have  been  reached  at  which  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  shall  be  $1.70  per  100  pounds  and  on  raw  sugar 
$1.10  per  100  pounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  sugar  producing  country  in  Europe 
maintains  a  protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  duties  are  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  they  get  to  $3  or  $4  a  himdred  it  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  countries  have  capacity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  they  consume? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  urged  that  by  reason  of  such 
protective  tariff  they  are  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  for  export  than 
for  home  consumption,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  price  of 
their  export  sugar  with  which  we  must  compete  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  for  the  past  eight  years  has  averaged  $2  per  100  pounds  on 
88°  and  at  $2.38J  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  bounty  paid  by  Germany  on  export 
suffar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
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Here  is  a  pjartial  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked:  The 
Hamburg  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  do  not 
serve  to  protect  our  domestic  manufacturers,  the  rate  from  Hauiburg 
to  New  York  being  from  9  to  10  cents,  which  is  the  exact  rate  which 
a  Michigan  sugar  manufacturer  must  pay  to  ship  his  sugar  96  miles 
ftom  Saginaw  to  Detroit. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there- an  internal  railroad  freight? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  If -you  will  ask  that  question  later  on, 
when  I  get  through  with  this  particular  part  of  my  statement,  I  will 
be  fflad  to  answer  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  above-mentioned  European  tariffs,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  various  United  States  tariffs  that  have  been  effective 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1861,  5  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  of  1862  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  cents ;  in  1864  it  was  put  back 
to  5  cents;  in  1870  the  rate  was  fixed  at  4  cents,  at  which  schedule 
it  remained  until  1883,  when  it  was  established  at  3^  cents,  where  it 
remained  until  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890.  By  that  act  the  rate  of 
duty  was  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
was  paid  on  domestic  sugar.  In  1894  the  Wilson  bill  established  a 
rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  nearly  1  cent 
per  pound.  This  rate  remained  in  effect  until  the  Dingley  bill  of 
1897,  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later  on. 

Mr.   Needham.  All  those  countries  you  have  mentioned  export 
sugar? 
Xir.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  proportion  does  the  United  States  import 
from  each  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  will  refer  to  this  pamphlet  [exhibiting] 
it  will  give  you  the  exact  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sugar? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  very  slight. 
Mr.  Dalzell,  Is  that  a  Senate  document? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  concessions  already  made  in  the  sugar 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  sugar  schedule  in  the  Dingley  tariff  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on 
96°  sugar  as  $1.68J.  From  this  amount  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is 
taken  for  each  degree  below  96'',  and  3^  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added 
for  each  degree  above  96°  until  100°,  or  refined  sugar,  is  reached, 
which  sugar  takes  an  arbitrary  12^  cents  differential,  making  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  to  be  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

This  schedule  has  been  submitted  to  four  distinct  modifications 
since  its  enactment  in  1897.  The  conditions  Rowing  out  of  our  late 
war  with  Spain  have  led  to  these  modifications.  Hawaii  was  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  war.  Prior  to  1898  free  trade  between  these 
islands  and  the  United  States  depended  upon  treaty.  In  that  year 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  our  country  and  our  tariff  laws  extended 
to  include  them.  This  legislation  has  worked  wonders  for  those 
islands.  In  1896  the  Hawaiian  output  of  sugar  was  198,000  tons. 
(See  Senate  Document  No.  250,  p.  95.) 

In  1907  the  crop  was  420,000  tons.  (See  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9,  1908,  p.  19.)  From 
reliable  information  recently  received,  I  imderstand  that  this  year's 
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crop  will  be  550,000  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  under  annexa- 
tion, the  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar  has  increased  from  198,000  tons  to 
550,000  tons,  all  of*  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Surely  this 
increase  of  850,000  tons  of  sugar  was  not  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  the  provision  for  it  having  been 
made  in  1898. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  What  authority  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  A  recent  conversation  with  a  gentleman  very 
much  interested  over  there, 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  not  any  ofllcial  authority? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  last  official  authority  is,  I  think,  for  a  year 
ago,  which  gives  the  statement  as  I  have  given  it  here. 

Porto  Rico  came  to  us  by  right  of  conquest — a  trophy  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Because  of  her  low  wage  rate  it  was  at  first  thought 
best  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  goods  from  that  island  to  the  United 
States.  This  plan  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  Dingley  law  was 
extended  around  Porto  Rico,  and  our  ports  thrown  wiae  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  her  products.  Under  this  stimulus  her  sugar 
production  has  increased  from  56,000  tons  to  217,000  tons,  all  of 
which  comes  to  the  United  States.  Surely  the  importation  of  217,000 
tons  duty-free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill.  What  the  ultimate  production 
of  this  island  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  Spanish  war  was  no  sooner  closed  by  treaty  than  a  campaign 
was  begun  for  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  into  the  United  States 
at  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate.  The  question  came  to  an  issue  in 
Congress  in  1902.  Fortunately  the  same  political  party  which  de- 
clared in  1896  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industrv  was 
in  power  and  its  leaders  recognized  that  men  who  had  already  in- 
vested $40,000,000  on  the  strength  of  that  promise  had  a  right  to 
expect  its  fulfillment.  Those  wno  wished  the  sugar  people  to  foot 
the  generosity  bill  for  the  nation  were  disappointed.  Congress  failed 
to  grant  their  request.  The  following  year  the  fight  was  renewed. 
To  remove  the  question  from  the  domain  of  ethics  and  place  it  in  the 
realm  of  economics  it  was  proposed  that  the  reduction  in  tariff  on 
goods  imported  from  Cuba  should  be  but  20  per  cent  and  that  Cuba 
should  grant  a  similar  reduction  from  their  tariff  on  articles  impcwrted 
from  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  arrangement  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  five-year  treaty  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  Cuba  complied  with  the  terms  of  our  law.  The  bill 
was  passed  and  the  treaty  made  effective  December  27,  1903.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  claimed  that  it  would  not  only  put  Cuba  on 
its  feet  financially,  but  would  create  a  great  export  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  that  island.  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  but  not  the  second. 

From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States  Annual  Report  on  Com- 
merce for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures  are  taken,  showing 
our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  miring  the  first  four  years  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty : 

Pounds. 

1904 Z  819, 55T,  T27 

1905 2, 057, 684, 169 

liKKI 2. 781, 901. 380 

1907 3. 236, 466, 41ft 

Total 10,895,609.695 
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This  sugar  averages  96°. 

Mr.  McCalx,.  Those  are  the  importations  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  are  reading  those  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  as  it  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that.    Heretofore  the  statistics  have  been  given  in  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  those  long  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  unless  specific  statement  is  made  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  tons  is  that  a  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  will  run  about  1,250,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  have  been  reading  the  figures  as  2,000,000,  etc. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  said  ''million?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  should  be  billion.  I  thank  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  it. 

The  20  per  cent  concession  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or, 
on  the  four  years  importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been 
withheld  from  the  National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty.  Surely  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  did  not 
contemplate  that  1,440,000  tons  of  sugar  should  enter  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  yearly  at  20  per  cent  less  than  the  schedule  fixed  by 
the  law. 

A  fourth  modification  of  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippines.  Sugars  entering  the  United  States  from  those  islands 
received  a  concession  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  75  per  cent  that  is  actu- 
ally collected  is  returned  to  the  insular  treasury;  thus,  as  far  as  our 
National  Treasury  is  concerned,  establishing  rree  trade  with  those 
islands.  The  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate the  importation  of  free  or  concessionary  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  combined  effect  of  these  tariff  modifications  is  as  follows, 
the  figures  being  taken  from  page  10  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Sta- 
tistical Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  9, 1908,  and  from  Senate  Doc- 
ument 250,  compiled  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

In  the  calendar  year  1897  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,070,987  tons.  The  production  of  domestic  cane 
«ttgar  that  year  was  310,537  tons,  of  domestic  beet  sugar  39,684  tons, 
of  domestic  maple  sugar  5,000  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  crop 
to  be  355,221  tons,  none  of  which  paid  the  duty.  In  addition  to  this 
Hawaii,  operating  under  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  shipped  us 
free  of  duty  232,213  tons,  making  the  total  nonduty-paying  sugar  to 
be  587,434  tons  and  leaving  as  the  full  duty-paying  sugar  entering 
the  first  calendar  year  of  the  Dingley  bill  to  be  1,483,544  tons. 

In  the  calendar  year  \W7  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  2,903,979  tons.  The  domestic  cane  consumption 
for  that  year  was  264,909  tons,  the  domestic  beet  consumption  375,410 
tons,  the  domestic  maple  consumption  10,000  tons,  and  the  domestic 
molasses  sugar  used  was  6,249  tons,  making  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption to  be  656,627  tons.  The  domestic  cane  crop  for  that  year 
was  847,000  tons  and  the  domestic  beet  crop  410,000  tons,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  crop  and  the  consumption  being  carried  over  and 
used  early  in  the  calendar  year  1908. 
01318— TARIFF— No.  5—08- — 4 
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In  addition  to  the  above  domestic  crop  we  use  free  of  duty  418,102 
tons  from  Hawaii  and  212,853  tons  from  Porto  Rico.    We  also  used 
from  the  Philippines  at  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  10,700  tons, 
and  from  Cuba  at  80  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  1^40,400  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  on  which  tariif  concession  is  allowed  of  1,982,055  tons, 
leaving  a  bahince  of  355,21)7  tons  upon  which  the  full  rate  of  duty  was 
paid.    This  shows  that  the  tariff  concessions  granted  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  free  and 
concessionary  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  by  an  amoimt  in 
excess  of  1,100,000  tons.    These  various  concessions  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  the  sugar  entering  the  United  States 
so  that  if  computed  on  the  sugar  originally  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Dingley  bill  to  come  in  on  payment  of  full  duty  it  at  present 
is  only  $1.14^,  as  against  $1.68^  provilded  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  facts,  as  stated  above,  are  corroborated  by  to-day's  sugar 
market.  The  European  price  for  96°  sugar,  plus  our  full  duty,  is 
$4.16  per  100,  delivered  in  New  York,  whereas  the  price  of  the  same 
grade  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  $3.62^  per  100,  or  $0.53i  per  100  below 
the  European  parity.  If  this  $0.53^  is  subtracted  from  the  full  rat€ 
of  duty,  viz,  $1.68J^  it  leaves  $1.15  as  the  measure  of  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  general  sugar  schedule  has  been  cut 
practically  one-third  by  the  various  specific  modifications  that  have 
been  made  since  1897.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  average  tariff  at 
the  present  time  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  schedule  in  the  entire  list  can  show  a  re- 
duction of  four-fifths  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1861  or  a 
reduction  of  one-third  from  the  rate  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Probably  no  decade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
that  affected  directly  by  war  prices,  will  show  a  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  various  necessities  of  life  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  how  the  price 
of  sugar  has  been  affected.  In  1896,  the  last  year  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
when  the  rate  of  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  New 
York  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4.53  per  100  pounds;  in  1907  it 
was  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  only  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  the  decade  mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any 
other  necessity  of  life  that  has  shown  so  small  an  increase  in  price. 
The  most  potent  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is 
the  domestic  beet  sugar,  a  sufficient  amount  oi  which  is  now  produced 
to  supply  all  the  people  living  between  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ajid  the  Mississippi  River.  This  sugar  is  marketed  at  an  aver- 
age price  considerably  below  the  standard  price  of  granulated  cane 
sugar  and  comes  upon  the  market  at  a  time  to  produce  the  greatest 
e^ct  in  lowering  the  price  of  Cuban  raws,  and  thus  establishing  a 
lower  value  upon  which  to  base  the  price  of  eastern  cane  sugar. 

CUBA. 

The  position  of  the  Cubans  on  the  question  of  modifyinff  the  present 
sugar  schedule  is  set  forth  by  Edwin  F.  Atkins  in  a  pampnlet  entitled 
"Tariff  Relations  with  Cuba — Actual  and  Desirable,  Publication 
No.  565,  issued  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 
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The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  page  64  of  that  pamphlet: 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  .34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  sufficient 
to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower-cost  sugars  of 
Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of  1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island  is 
prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  govern- 
ment may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great  sugar  industry  be  made  un- 
profitable, either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unemployed.  Is  sure 
to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  past.  Revo- 
lution would  be  followed  by  a  third  and  final  occupation  by  the  United  States, 
by  annexation,  and  finally  by  abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition 
is  desirable  in  the  near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  is  open 
to  grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  of  military  force, 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  "  square  deal,"  and  allowed  to 
benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not  require  the 
removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would  prevent  a  fair  and 
just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers  upon  their  invested  capital. 
But  these  Interests  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  present  high  Dingley 
rates — a  liberal  reduction  can  now  be  made  in  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by 
continuing  the  present  differential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  our  large  and 
increasing  export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its  lead- 
ing Industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by  pursuing 
the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the  very  conditions  of  free 
trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid? 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Atkins  admits  that  the  present  differ- 
ential duty  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  viz,  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  ample 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Cuba,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  threat- 
ened by  the  increased  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
He  wishes  the  total  sugar  schedule  decreased,  while  the  present  dif- 
ferential extended  to  Cuba  shall  remain  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and 
extending  the  cane-sugar  production  of  Cuba.  In  case  his  ^request 
is  not  granted,  he  not  merely  prophesies,  but  threatens,  a  revolution 
in  Cuba  which  will  force  the  annexation  of  that  island  and  cause 
ultimate  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  proposition,  made  by  an  American  citizen  in  the 
defense  of  his  expatriated  American  dollars,  should  be  sufficient. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  will 

f^ve  much  weight  to  such  an  argument,  especially  in  view  of  the 
act  that  every  statement  of  Republican  principles  in  every  national 
platform  from  1896  to  1908  pledges  the  Republican  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  tariff  which  shall  develop  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  so  that  the  sugar  which  we  need  in  this 
country  shall  be  grown  upon  our  own  soil. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  in  this  connection  to  call  attention 
to  the  actual  figures  showing  our  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  first 
four  jears  in  which  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  has 
been  in  effect. 

The  following  figures,  Compiled  from  Table  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Annual  Report  on  Commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  show  the 
sugar  importations  from  Cuba : 

1904 pounds—  2, 819,  557,  727 

1005 do 2,057,684,169 

3906 do 2, 781, 901, 380 

1907 do 3, 236, 466, 419 

Total do 10,895.609,695 
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Cuban  sugar  averages  96°.  The  205  per  cent  concession  on  this 
sugar  amounts  to  33.7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or,  on  the  four  years' 
importations,  $36,718,204.  This  amount  has  been  withheld  from  the 
National  Treasury  by  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 
In  1904  our  total  importations  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $76,983,418. 
In  1907  (hey  were  $97,441,690,  an  increase  of  $20,458,272. 

In  1904  our  exports  to  Cuba  were  $27,877,465.  In  1907  they  were 
$49,305,274,  an  increase  of  $21,927,809.  (See  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1907,  page  2572.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  $22,000,000  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  buy 
$20,000,000  more  goods  from  Cuba,  but  have,  during  the  same  time, 
donated  to  the  Cubans  from  our  National  Treasury  $36,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  granted 
Cuba  have  not  resulted  in  any  material  trade  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  The  principal  effect  of  these  concessions  has  been  to  deprive 
the  United  States  annually  of  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  speaking  of  these  various  concessions,  did  it 
reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  comparing  prices  with  the  prices  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  not  you  compare  the  prices  under  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  new  Territory  came  in  in  1898,  before  we 
had  had  very  much  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  sugar  had  not  then  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sugar  was  coming  from  Hawaii  all  the  time.  It 
made  no  difference  in  the  sugar  from  Hawaii.  Sugar  did  not  begiii 
to  come  in  from  Porto  Rico  until  1900.  It  is  not  coming  from  Hawaii 
now.  The  law  with  relation  to  the  concession  in  Cuba  was  not  en- 
acted until  1902,  so  that  you  may  make  a  comparison  with  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Oh,  yes:  I  can  do  that  and  will  submit  it  if  you 
care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  relation  to  the  cost  and  tariff  on  sugar,  do  you 
take  into  consideration  the  imported  sugar  from  other  countries  than 
Cuba,  and  do  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico?  , 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  had  both  of  those  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 


The  Chahiman.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  making 
your  estimate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  price  of  sugar  is  only  affected  by  the 
tariff  on  the  sugars  imported  which  pay  a  tariff.  These  other  sugars 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  might  be  regarded  as  domestic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  duties  paid  on  sugars  commg  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show,  before  you  get 
through,  the  comparative  changes  in  prices  under  these  various  laws, 
and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  sugar  market. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  prepare  and  submit  a  brief  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  also  submit  at  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  Hamburg  price. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  want  you  to  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  that  is  a  long  stonr.  One  would  have  been 
led  to  believe  so  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Atkins  recently  made, 
but  his  premises  are  somewhat  incorrect. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  claim  that  the  price  in  Hamburg  is  not  the 
price  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not.  The  figures  absolutely  prove  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  McCall.  Please  submit  that  also. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  New  York  price  greater  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  duty,  or  is  it  lower? 

^.  Hathaway.  It  is  lower.  Do  you  refer  to  the  average  price 
under  the  four  years  concession  ? 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  18.17  cents  per  hundred  lower  than  the  Ham- 
burg price,  plus  the  full  duty. 

mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  fair  in  making  your  statement 
to  transfer  this  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  was  not  before  the 
Dingley  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  since  1876. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  Hawaii  they  knew  that  the  sugar  treaty  was  not 
going  to  be  renewed,  and  there  was  not  any  prospect  of  their  having 
to  pay  a  tariff  on  Hawaiian  sugar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  point  which  I  endeavored  to  make  is  that  at 
the  present  rate  at  which  they  are  developing  the  suear  industry  in 
Hawaii  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  developed  durinj^  the  past 
ten  years,  knowing  that  they  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  has  resulted  in  a  very  much  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  industry  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  years, 
when  their  free  trade  depended  upon  treaties. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr,  Hathaway.  I  do;  capital  has  gone  over  there  to  a  ^eat  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Atkins  in  your  re- 
marks in  relation  to  Cuba.    Does  he  live  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir  j  he  is  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  reduced  price  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  in  answering  Mr.  Crumpacker. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  that  the  average  price  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  because  of  the  concessions,  was  18.17  cents 
per  hundred  below,  the  European  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  concession  was  34  cents.  The  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  16  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  only  got  a  certain  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

CoMMrrTBB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

November  16^  1908, 

STATEHEirr  OF  HE.  F.  B.  HATHAWAT  (Continued). 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  but  one  other  section  of  this  paper  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
you,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  questions. 

SPANISH  V.  AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  that  the  acauisition  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  has  deprived  those  islands  of  a  Spanish  market  for  their  sugar. 
A  statement  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  incor- 
rect Spain  was  never  a  market  for  Philippine  sugars.  This  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  established  beyond  any  controversy  by  the 
oflBcial  statistics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  the  Philippines, 
in  the  four  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive  (which  of  course  covers  a 
period  after  the  islands  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States]), 
more  sugar  than  the  people  of  Spain  had  purchased  from  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898,  when  Spain  lost  those 
islands.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  tons 
were  purchased  from  the  Philippines  in  that  four  years  by  the  United 
States,  while  but  119,188  tons  were  purchased  by  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  including,  of  course,  Spain,  during  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  American  occupation  of  the  archipelago.  The  people  of 
all  continental  Europe,  including  the  Spanish  people,  purchased  but 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  half  century  from  1849  to  1898. 

On  the  authority  of  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1898,  this  statement  is  made: 

Spain  during  the  entire  ten  years  preceding  American  occupation  purchased 
but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  Philippine  exportation  of  sugar. 

The  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  20,  1905,  according  to 
the  official  figures  given  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  purchased 
60  per  cent  more  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  than  Spain  had 
purchased  for  ten  entire  years  preceding  American  occupation. 

Why  was  it  that  Spain  did  not  furnish  a  constant  market  for  the 
sugar  from  the  Philippines?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  actually  levies  less  tax  than  did  Spain,  and  moreover 
that  we  continue  to  give,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1903, 
every  dollar  of  duty  we  collect  on  Philippine  imports  back  into  their 
insular  treasury. 

The  Spanish  law   of  June  30,  1882,  provided  for  a  duty  of  12 

rtas  per  100  kilograms  ($1.05  per  100  pounds)  on  sugar  above 
14  Dutch  standard,  when  entering  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico,  and  one-fiftii  of  this  amount  on  Philippine  sugar  entering 
Spain,  provided  in  all  cases  the  sugar  was  shipped  in  Spanish 
bottoms. 
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This  law  provided  for  an  animal  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  this 
duty  until  the  entire  duty  should  be  extinguished,  July  1,  1892.  Be- 
fore these  duties  could  be  extinguished,  under  the  operation  of  this 
tariff  law  of  1882,  the  tariff  law  of  December  31,  1891,  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  rhilip- 

Eines  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  that  all  such  sugar  should 
B  subjected  to  the  so-called  provisional  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  and  a 
municipal  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  which  make  a  com- 
bined mtemal-revenue  tax  of  17.6  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or 
$1.54  per  100  pounds.  This  law  continued  in  effect  one  year,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  1892,  which,  while  admitting  free 
of  duty  the  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  sub- 
jected such  sugar  to  an  internal -revenue  tax  of  33J  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  or  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  The  same  law  of  1892  subjected 
domestic  sugar  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  20  pesetas,  thus  placinff 
the  sugar  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  when  received 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  under  a  handicap  as  compared  with  domestic 
sugars  of  13^  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  or  $1.18  per  100  pounds. 

The  full  tax,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  law,  on  96°  sugar  is 
$1.68^  per  100  pounds.  For  each  degree  sugar  tests  below  96,  3^ 
cents  per  100  pounds  is  deducted  from  the  full  rate.  Muscovado 
sugar  (the  kind  the  Filipinos  produce)  tests  82°,  or  14°  below  96, 
The  full  tariff  on  such  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
therefore  be  $1.20  per  ICW  pounds.  From  this  tariff  the  Filipinos 
enjoy  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  leaving  the  net  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  entering  the  United  States  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  every  dollar  collected  by  the  United  States  on 
Philippine  imports  of  whatever  nature  is  returned  to  the  Philippine 
treasu^. 

It  thus  appears  that  Spain  taxed  sugar  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines $2.94  per  100  pounds,  and  discriminated  m  favor  of  her  domestic 
sugars  to  the  extent  of  $1.18  per  100  pounds  and  kept  the  money, 
whUe  the  United  States  taxes,  under  the  present  laws,  sugar  coming 
from  the  Philippines  into  this  country  90  cents  per  100  pounds  and 
returns  the  money. 

It  would  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  has 
treated  its  Filipino  wards  either  ungenerously  or  unfairly,  but  that  it 
has  already  extended  to  that  people — by  the  modification  of  its  tariff 
laws — a  more  favorable  market  for  their  sugar  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  furnished  by  Spanish  markets. 

That  closes  what  I  had  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sugar  coming  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  been  stated  heretofore  that  that  su^ar 
was  shipped  when  the  price  was  high,  and  before  it  got  here  the  price 
had  dropped  down  so  low  that  they  actually  lost  money  on  the  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  definitely  with  re- 
gard to  any  given  shipment.  I  know  that  they  continue  to  ship  some 
sn^r  to  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  examined  the  statistics.  You  say  that 
they  continue  to  ship  some? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  ship  in  last  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Ten  thousand  seven  hundred  tons 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  shipped  to  Spain  last 
year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  None.  I  can  give  you  what  was  done  with  the 
Philippine  sugar  last  year,  I  think.  I  will  submit  it  to  you  if  you 
wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  ask  you  some  questions  you  have  already 
answered  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  total  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907  were  101,283  tons,  of  which,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  11,000 
tons;  to  the  United  States,  Atlantic  ports,  8,700  tons,  and  to  the 
Pacific  ports  2,000  tons,  making  the  10,700  tons  that  I  spoke  of;  to 
Japan  3,600  tons;  to  China  through  Hongkong  38,000  tons,  and  to 
China  through  other  ports  37,000  tons,  and  for  use  in  Manila  500  tons, 
making  101,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  of  the  crop,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  export  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  approximates  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  statistics  issued  by  the  department 
show  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  80,000 
tons.    I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  a  number  of  months,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg 
is  to-day,  or  was  yesterday,  or  was  recently  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  kind  of  sugar,  sir?  The  last  quotation  I 
saw — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  market  for  a 
few  days — was  $4.16  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  the  year  for  which  you  gave  the 
price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  to  you  for  eight  years,  the  average  for 
eiriit  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  tor  eight  years? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  on  88°  sugar  is  2  cents  a  pound,  $2  a 
hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  The  average  for  granulated  sugar,  which 
the}'  report  as  first-mark  sus^ar,  was  $2.38^  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Then  within  those  eight  years  there  were  three 
or  four  years  when  there  was  the  very  lowest  price  that  sugar  ever 
was  sold  at,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Some  years  were  quite  low. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  years  do  you  think  sugar  was  so  low  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  give  you  offhand  what  they  were. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  eight  years  I  had  the  figures  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  giving  the  figures  from  1900  to  1907,  both 
inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  1901  and  1902;  it  was  $1.80.  The  next 
year  it  was  $1.70 ;  the  next  year  $1.04,  according  to  this  report,  and 
the  next  year  $2.55. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Excuse  me,  but  in  those  three  vears  you  mention 
the  producer  received  a  bounty  of  27  cents  a  hundred,  which  can  be 
added  to  that. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  all  within  the  eight  years  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  the  highest  price  was  in  1899  or 
1900.  Did  you  quote  that  year?  Was  that  year  included,  1899  and 
1900? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  years  that  I  have  here  are  the  calendar  years, 
beginning  with  January  1,  1900. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  this  from  Mr.  Austin's  report,  I  under- 
stand you? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir :  I  told  you  my  reference  is  to  Willett  & 
Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  9,  1908, 
pace  7. 

The  Chairman.  Austin  takes  his  figures  from  Willett  &  Gray.  I 
understood  you  took  those  figures  from  Mr.  Austin's  report. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  those  figures  on  prices.  Mr.  Austin  uses  these 
same  reports,  however. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  that  prior  to  1901  sugar  never  went  be- 
low 2  cents.    More  frequently  it  was  3.    I  only  wanted  to  get  that 
clear  before  the  committee,  so  that  the  committee  could  refer  to  it. 
I  think  I  will  have  printed  this  table  in  Mr.  Austin's  report. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  very  good  table,  indeed. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

IThe  world*8  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  a  fid  average  price  per  pound 

from  1871  to  V.m, 


Year. 


1871-72 

187^-73 

1873-74 

1874-76 

187S-7I8_- 


187»-77. 

1877-78 ^- 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

18B0-8I 

1881-82 


18BS-84.- 
3884-85.. 

188&^.. 
188^^.. 
1887-88.. 
1888^.. 
1889-00.. 
1800-91.. 
1891-02.. 
1802-98.. 
180S-O4.. 
189M».. 


1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-89. 

1880-1900. 

1900-1 

1901-«. 

i90»-a 

1908-4 

XOOi^. 

1906^  » 


Beet. 


Tons. 
1,020,000 
1,210,000 
1,288,000 
1,219,000 
1,843,000 
1,016,000 
1,419,000 
1,671,000 
1.402,000 
1,748,000 
1,782,000 
2,147,000 
2,361,000 
2,646,000 
2,228,000 
2,733,000 
2,461,000 
2,726.000 
3,633,000 
3,710,000 
3,601,000 
3,428,000 
3,890,000 
4,792,000 
4,316,000 
4,964,000 
4.872,000 
4,977,000 
6,610.300 
6,146,000 
6,918,000 
6,767,000 
6,000.000 
4,923,000 
7»216.00O 


Oane. 

Total. 

Import 
price.* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cents, 

1,699,000 

2,610.000 

6.37 

1,793,000 

8,008,000 

6.35 

1,840,000 

8,128,000 

4.95 

1,712,000 

2,031,000 

4.36 

1,680,000 

2,033,000 

4.04 

1,673,000 

2,718,000 

4.91 

1,826,000 

3,244,000 

6.06 

24)10,000 

3,581,000 

4.16 

1,862,000 

3,244,000 

4.18 

1,911,000 

3,660,000 

4.41 

2,060,000 

3.842.000 

4.41 

2,107,000 

4,264,000 

4.87 

2,328,000 

4,684.000 

3.61 

2,861,000 

4,896.000 

2.67 

2,339,000 

4,662,030 

2.84 

2,346.000 

5,078,000 

2.60 

2,466,000 

4,916,000 

2.75 

2,263,000 

4,968.090 

3.21 

2,009,000 

6,702,000 

8.28 

2,665,000 

6,266,000 

3.03 

2,a52,000 

6,353,000 

2.98 

3,046,000 

6,473,000 

3.00 

3,490.000 

7,381,000 

2.92 

3,630,000 

8,822,000 

2.15 

2,830,000 

7,156,000 

2.29 

2,864,000 

8,818.000 

2.01 

2,806,000 

7,770,000 

2.24 

2.905,000 

7,973,000 

2.28 

2,904.000 

8,414,000 

2.02 

3,602,000 

0.648.000 

2.28 

4.080,000 

1O.993.Q00 

1.80 

4,164,000 

0,921,000 

1.70 

4.244.000 

10,334.010 

1.94 

4,687.000 

9,500,000 

2.66 

4,858,000 

12,173,000 

•  Import  price  of  sagar  not  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard. 

»  ^ovisional  estimates  of  Messrs.  Willett  A  Qra7.  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  other  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  made  a  comparison  this  morning  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  oill  into  a 
law,  in  1897,  and  the  conditions  that  existed  after  the  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  and  I  asked  yon 
then  to  make  a  comparison  of  those  conditions  with  the  conditions 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  what  year  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  the  concessions  were  made  or  were  under 
operation  by  1900,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  Excuse  me,  the  concession  to  Hawaii 
was  in  operation  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  Hawaii,  because  there  was  no  real 
concession  made  by  the  tariff — the  American  flag  had  gone  over 
Hawaii,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  tariff  schedule — ^we  had 
free  trade  before  that  time  and  free  trade  afterwards — ^in  1900  the 
concession  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands  had  not  hoax 
made,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  compare  the  price  of  sugar  for  the 
year  1900,  before  the  concessions  were  made,  with  the  price  after  the 
concessions  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  1900 
was  $5.32  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $5.32? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  Now,  what  do  you  want  that  compared 
with? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Compare  that  with  1906,  before  the  panic  condi- 
tions  came  on. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  $4.61J  per  100  pounds,  a  drop  of  about  80 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  contend  that  that  condition  was  brought 
about  in  the  American  market  by  reason  of  these  concessions? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  other  conditions  entered  into  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  crop  abroad  for  the  corresponding  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  there  any  importations  of  refined  sugar  in 
those  years  that  justify  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  question  of  the  importa* 
tion  of  refined  sugar.    It  is  as  well  the  importation  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  reality,  the  competition  that  the  sunr 
interests  have  in  this  country  is  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  with  the  refined  sugar  from  any  sonioe 
whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  a  practical  proposition  there  is  no  refined 
suffar  which  comes  from  any  other  source,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What? 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  refined  sugar  imported  into  thia 
country  from  any  other  source,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
does  not  refine  all  the  sugar  that  is  refined  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  5.5  or  60  per  cent  of  it. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  competition  is  with  the  American  re- 
fineries of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaw^ay.  Largely^  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  competition  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is^  under  present  conditions,  compara- 
tively little  refined  sugar  that  enters  int^  the  United  States  from 
abroad.    There  are  certain  years  when  a  little  has  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  these  concessions  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  became  operative  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  equal  to  that  in  the  year  1900,  before  they  became 
operative? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Will  you  state  that  question  once  more  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  year  since  the  concessions  became 
operative  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  was  equal  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  1900,  at  the  time  before  they  became  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  the 
year  1905,  when  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  2  cents  higher— r-the 
average  price  was  between  2  and  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher — 
than  it  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Between  2  and  3  cents  per  hundred  ? 
^  Mr.  Hathaway.  Between  2  and  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  yes, 
sir.    To  be  exact,  it  was  8.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  in  your  statement  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  refined  sugar  from  Hamburg  to  this  country,  I  believe, 
amounted  to  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  the  freight  was  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  was  that.  What  additional  cost  is 
there  besides  the  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  the  insurance  and  dockage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  from  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
interior,  are  the  (Jerman  sugars  manufactured? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  distance;  but  the 
prices  I  am  quoting  are  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  prices, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the 
manufactory  in  Germany  to  the  seaport  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not,  because  the  quotations  are  always  given 
f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  in  Germany  of  refined 
sugar — beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;   I  have  given  you  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  got  the  cost? 

Mr.'HATHAWAY.  I  have  not  the  cost.  There  will  be  another  gen- 
tleman who  will  appear  here  who  I  think  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  factories  there  and  here;  but  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production,  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hatha wa/y.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  six  factories? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  in  Michicran  and  some  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hatha\vay.  No,  sir;  all  in  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  company  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  refining  com- 
panies— ^the  companies  that  refine  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  refin- 
eries— as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  an  open  competition  and  a  free  market  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  competition  that 
you  mean  does  not  come  irom  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  Grermany  or 
the  European  su^ar  interests,  but  the  competition  which  you  meet 
comes  from  the  importation  into  this  country  of  the  raw  sugar, 
largely  coming  from  Cuba;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  competition  which  we  meet? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  foreign  competition.  You  have  the 
American  competition,  but  the  foreign  competition  grows  out  of  the 
importation  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  grows  out  of  the  importation  not  only  from 
Cuba,  but  anywhere  else.  Given  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  will  range  somewhere  from  70  cents  to  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred above  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  If  you  cut  down  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  usually  follows  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
this  country  to-day  comes  from  Cuba,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  is  the  base  where  the  refiners  of  America 
get  the  cane  sugar  from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  sugar  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  principal  other  cane  sugar  which  they  get  is 
from  Java. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  that  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  300,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  gave  it  you  here  in  pounds,  sir.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  something  like  1,600,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir.  From  Table  No.  3  of  the  United  States 
annual  report  on  commerce  for  1907,  page  340,  the  following  figures 
are  taken,  showing  our  importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the 
following  years:  1904,  2,819,000,000  pounds;  1905,  2,057,000,000 
pounds;  1906,  2,781,000,000,  and  1907,  3,236,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  reduced  those  quantities  to  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  not  state  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  differential  on  refined 
sugar  and  increase  the  duty  correspondingly  on  raw  sugar,  what 
effect  would  that  have  on  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  problematical.  It  would  w  very  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  that  receive  as  much  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  it  was  problematical,  ana  you  will  under- 
stand that  my  answer  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  would  prevent,  in  my  opinion,  a  competition 
in  granulated  sugar,  so  that  we  would  have  not  merely  the  American 
sugar  refined  here,  if  any  were  refined^  but  also  the  refined  su^ar 
from  abroad.  We  would  have  a  competition  here  resulting  from  im- 
ported refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  competition  from  abroad  the  sugar, 
whether  refined  or  raw  sugar,  would  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  it 
pavs  now? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  under  the  tax  it  pays  now — the  tax  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive — there  is  practically  no  importation  of  refined 
sugar  into  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  same  amount  of  tax  were  levied  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  would  still  be  prohibitive,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  might. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  want  to  know  if  that  would  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  consumer,  by  changing  the  scheaule? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Hathaway,  how  does  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  in  Germany  compare  with  the  export  price? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  occasions  that  difference? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  tariff  and  the  cartel. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  so  then  does  the  export  price  fairly  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  not;  but  it  represents  the  price  with 
which  American  sugar  must  compete. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Under  existing  circumstances ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  German  Government  grant  any  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  rebates  of  freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  informed  upon  that  question? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  relation  to  the  profit  that  the  farmer  gets  out 
of  beets,  how  many  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  average  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  Michigan  the  average  yield  is  about  from  9  to 
10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Nine  to  10  tons? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  going  back  over  the  records  since  we  started. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  farmer  averages  about  $50  an  acre  from 
his  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  $5.75  a  ton,  $50  to  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Fifty  dollars  to  $60  is  the  average,  you  think? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Beets  have  to  be  hand  cultivated,  largely? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpackbr.  And  farmers  largely  grow  beets  in  connection 
with  other  products? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Always. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  areas  do  the  farmers  usually  culti- 
vate? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  over- 
looked it.  The  average  size  of  a  contract  we  make  with  a  Michigan 
farmer  ranges  between  3.9  acres  and  4  acres;  practically  4  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  3.9  acres  to  4  acres? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  we  have  from  1,700  to 
2,000  farmers  growing  beets  for  each  factory. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  your  factories  own  any  land  and  cultivate 
any  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  one  small  farm,  which  we  use  for  experi- 
mental purposes  only. 

Mr.  Crumpacicer.  Do  you  jBnd  any  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
the  farmers  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets  to  keep  your  mills  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  less  and  less  difficulty  every  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  about  80  per  cent  of  our  clientage  that  re- 
mains with  us  from  one  year  to  the  next  as  a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  women  and  children  in  Michigan  cultivate 
beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  a  very  small  extent  in  certain  limited  areas, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  where  there  is  a 
large  Polish  population. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  Germany  women  and  children  cultivate  the 
crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  sugar  content  is  much  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  their  ton  yield  per  acre  greater  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  official  statistics  sav  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  cultivate  and  farm  more  intensively  and 
fertilize  more  also,  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  suppose  so.  May  I  interrupt  your  questions  just 
a  moment?  I  think  there  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  may  possibly 
be  heard  later  who  have  recently  visited  the  German  beet  fields,  and 
who  may  have  more  exact  information  than  I  have.  My  knowledge 
on  that  point  is  largely  from  reading. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think,  in  view  of  our  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  that  the  bfeet  sugar  industry  can  develop  so  as  to 
supply  practically  all  of  the  consumption  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  farmers  are  raising  beets  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  30,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  130,000  acres  of  land, 
then,  are  planted  in  that  crop? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  120.000  to  130,000  acres. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Which  yields  them  about  $60  an  acre? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  $60  to  $60  an  acre. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  stated  many  times  here  before  Congress 
at  various  hearings  that  it  costs  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre  to  produce 
beets  and  deliver  them  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  in  the  production 
of  beets  is  about  $33  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thirty-three  dollars? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  raising 
them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  beets  in 
Michigan  has  increased  since  the  industry  started? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  general  tendency  is  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  pursue  better  lines  of  farming. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  the  same  point  as  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  the  only  employment  that  women  and  children  are 
put  to  in  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  thinning 
the  beets,  and  not  cultivating  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Just  thinning  them  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Usually  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  that  the  export  price  of  German  sugar  was  less 
than  the  home  price  in  Germany — ^the  domestic  price  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.* 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  is  the  difference;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  data  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  who  can 
give  you  very  accurate  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Somebody  else  is  going  to  take  that  up? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  rather  have  you  get  the  exact  fact  than 
my  understanding  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  there  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  that 
makes  them  so  much  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Sugnr  beets  are  sowed  in  continuous  rows,  about 
18  or  20  inches  apart,  about  15  to  18  pounds  of  seed  being  used  on  an 
acre.  When  the  beets  come  up  they  come  up  in  a  continuous  row. 
Then  when  the  plant  is  about  finger  high,  we  go  through  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  and  cut  across  the  rows,  leaving  little  islands  of  beets, 
each  10  inches.  Then,  having  done  that,  we  must  get  down  and  pull 
out  of  those  islands  all  save  the  most  healthy  beet.  The  first  process 
we  call  blocking  and  the  second  thinning.  It  is  expensive  because  it 
must  be  done  by  hand.  We  cultivate  those  beets,  and  after  having 
cultivated  them  they  must  be  hoed  in  order' to  get  the  weeds  out  of 
the  row  itself.  The  distance  between  the  rows  being  much  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  of  com,  it  requires  hand  labor.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  the  harvesting,  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  pulled 
from  the  ground.  First  a  lifter,  something  like  a  two-pronged  plow, 
is  used,  and  then  each  individual  beet  has  to  be  loosened  by  nand 
and  the  top  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  to  be  cultivated? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  cultivate  them;  yes,  sir.  We  go  over  them 
dkont  jSre  times  during  tibte  summer. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  much  more  labor  in  cultivating  an  acre  of 
beets  than  in  cultivating  an  acre  of  tobacco,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  I 
do  not  like  to  give  information  on  things  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  cost  of  labor  in  raising  an  acre  of  beeti^  is 
about  $33? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  solely  for  information;  has  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  been  experimenting  on  some  kind  of  a 
theory  by  which  they  can  reduce  this  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  not  succeeded  yet? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  know  how  much  land  in  the  United 
States  is  available  for  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  According  to  the  agricultural  reports,  it  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  raise  them  anywhere? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  it  depends  largely  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions and  soil  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  other  question  which,  if  the  committee 
will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  sugar 
beet  raised  in  Illinois,  where  there  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  matter?  It  does  not  do 
any  good  in  Illinois  and  it  does  not  do  any  good  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  I  think  vou 
will  probably  get  an  opportunity  of  asking  that  question  of  Mr. 
Saylor,  who  is  an  expert  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  that  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  Underwood  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  question  of  freights  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  overlooked  that.  I  am  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.  You  stated  in  your  direct  statement  that  the  sugar 
interest  that  is  located  in  the  West  and  Northwest  produces  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sugar  to  supply  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  believe?  That  is  your  natural 
territory  to  supply  with  sugar,  is  it  not,  according  to  the  freight 
rates?  That  is,  you  can  reach  that  territory  cheaper  by  freight  than 
you  can  other  territory,  can  you  not  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  United  States 
beet  crop  as  a  whole,  or  are  you  speaking  of  that  produced  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  beet  crop  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  While  it  is  true  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  granulated  beet  sugar  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  suppljr  all  the  people  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  is  equally  true  that  beet  sugar  is  put  on  the  market  only  about 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  There  is  a  little  carried  over  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  Colorado.  In  order  to  sell  that  product  in  the  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  year  that  it  is  on  the  market,  it  must  be  brought 
much  farther  east  than  is  indicated  in  your  question.  In  fact,  teet 
sugar  finds  a  market  as  far  eastward  as  central  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  western  and  central  New  York. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  reach  as  far  east  as  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  protects  you  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Sugar  is  re- 
fined at  the  following  principal  points  in  the  United  States :  Boston, 
New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  trade  conditions  compel  each  of  those  refineries  to 
market  the  major  portion  of  its  output  as  near  the  refinery  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  when  you  go  into  the  I^ew  England  States  the  price  of 
sugar  is  based  on  the  Boston  price,  plus  the  freight  from  Boston.  If 
you  go  into  the  Southern  States,  the  price  is  based  on  the  New  Or- 
leans price,  plus  the  freight  from  New  Orleans.  That  is,  the  deliv- 
ered price  is  based  on  that.  Now,  we  must  pay  the  freight  and  com- 
pete with  that  price.  Take  Pittsburg,  which  is  a  large  market  for 
beet  sugar.  Pittsburg  takes  a  price  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia 
price — the  f.  o.  b,  Philadelphia  price — the  freight  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia being  16^  cents,  as  against  18^  cents  from  New  York;  so  that 
the  Pittsburg  price  is  16^  cents  above  the  Philadelphia  price.  When 
we  sell  in  Pittsburg  we  must  prepay  the  freight  from  Michigan  to 
Pittsburg,  which  in  this  particular  case  is  17  cents.  Moreover,  when 
we  enter  the  Pittsburg  market,  instead  of  selling  at  the  eastern  price 
our  sugar  is  put  upon  the  market  at  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  hundred 
poimds  less  than  the  Pittsburg  price  of  eastern  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  10  cents  to  25  cents  less  than  the  eastern 
price? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  that  question,  because 
it  brings  up  an  interesting  thought.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  only 
furnish  sugar  for  about  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  eastern 
refiner  can  furnish  it  the  year  around.  In  the  next  place  we  only 
manufacture  granulated  sugar.  The  eastern  refiner  makes  all  grades 
of  sugar — granulated,  cube,  powdered,  soft  sugars,  and  everything  of 
the  kmd.  We  can  only  compete  with  him  in  the  granulated  market. 
To  induce  that  jobber  to  buy  his  granulated  sugar  from  us,  while  he 
buys  his  other  grades  of  sugar  from  the  eastern  man,  we  must  needs 
make  him  a  concession  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  can  you  not  sell  your  sugar  all  the  year 
around,  like  the  other  people?  Does  not  your  sugar  stand  storage  as 
well  as  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  The  cane  sugar  which  is  stored  is 
not,  as  a  usual  thing,  granulated  sugar.  It  is  stored  in  a  raw  state, 
and  the  granulated  sugar  that  is  put  by  the  eastern  refiner  upon  the 
market  is  a  fresh  granulated  sugar.  If  you  store  that  granulated 
sugar  in  a  moist  climate  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  lose  its 
granulation,  so  that  it  becomes  a  coffee-A  sugar,  and  loses  in  price 
from  the  price  commanded  by  a  granulated  sugar  to  the  price  com- 
manded by  a  coffee-A  sugar.  Now,  the  only  place  where  it  has  been 
found  you  can  successfully  store  granulated  sugar  the  year  around 
is  in  the  high  and  dry  altitudes  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  They  can 
store  sugar  there' and  it  does  not  become  moist.  To  avoid  the  dog 
days  in  the  summer,  through  which  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  our 
sugar,  we  move  it  as  I  have  ]ust  indicated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  protected,  though,  in  the  western  markets 
from  the  competition  both  oi  the  cane  sugar  producers  and  any  for- 
eign competition  by  reason  of  a  railroad  rate  that  is  in  your  favor? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  beet  sugar  in 
general ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Maj'^  1  call  your  attention  to  this  fact :  That  Colo- 
rado has  a  population  of  onlv  500,000  people,  and  her  consumption 
of  sugar  is  only  17,000  tons.  When  you  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  you  equalize  freights  with  the  eastern  man.  In  other 
words,  your  freight  and  the  eastern  man's  freight  are  practically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  Michigan  producer  of  sugar  is  very  much 
nearer  that  market  which  covers  that  field. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  AATiich  market  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Mississippi  River  market. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  can  not  get  there  at  alL 
The  freight  rate  to  many  of  the  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  is 
actually  gi^eater  than  the  freight  rate  from  either  New  Orleans  or 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  I  will  give  you  some 
illustrations.  For  instance,  take  St.  Louis.  The  freight  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  18  cents.  We  pay  18  cents.  This  year 
was  the  first  year  we  have  ever  been  able  to  eet  in  there  for  18  cents. 
The  freight  rate  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  is  18  cents,  with  a 
2-cent  rebate,  published  in  the  tariff,  while  it  costs  us  18  cents  to  get 
to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  is  twice  as  far  from  New  Orleans  as  it 
is  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rate,  and  that  may  be 
corrected  and  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  tried  to  get  those  rates  corrected,  and 
we  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  due  to  water  competition  at  Louisville? 

Mr.   Hathaway.  Yes,  sir^ 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  good  argument  for  inland  waterways, 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration  bearing  on 
that.  The  freight  rate, on  Michigan  sugar  moving  south,  crossing 
the  Ohio  River,  for  100  miles  into  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Ls  more 
than  it  is  from  New  Orleans  to  the  same  point,  800  miles.  *^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  sugar  that  you*  produce  in 
Michigan  do  you  sell  in  the  immediate  territory,  the  immediate 
neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  Michigan  itself? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  close-lying  territory — ^surrounding? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  wish  you  woula  define  that  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this :  What  is  the  zone,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  zone,  in  which  you  sell  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  which  we  operate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  which  you  operate.  I  mean  for  the  bulk  of 
your  sales. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  say  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  now  1 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Within  that  zone  in  which  you  mostly  operate, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  freight  rates  you  have  over  sugar  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  seaport? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  difference  is  from  one- fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  differential  at  which  we  sell  our  sugar  below  the  eastern 
sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Could  you 
give  it  to  me  in  figures — how  much  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  figure  it  always  on  the  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  hundredweight ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  freight  rate  on  which  we  operate  in 
the  territory  in  which  we  deal  is  about  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
our  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  that  much  advantage  over  the 
imported  sugar  in  that  zone  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Provided  we  could  sell  at  the  imported  sugar 

J)rice,  but  we  are  undenselling  that  sugar  by  about  20  cents  a  hundred, 
eaving  us  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  beet  sugar  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
cane  sugar  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tlie  only  disadvantage  is  the  inability  to  store  it 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  I  told  you  we  could  furnish  only  one  grade 
of  sugar,  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.    That  is  all. 


[From  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  StatiBtical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  0,  1908.] 
Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 


1907. 

1006. 

1905. 

Melting  of  the  four  ports 

Of  wWch  ^rore  domestic  from  Louisiana  crop . 

Long  tons. 

1,948,000 

29,650 

Long  tons. 

1,992,000 

24,954 

Long  tons. 

1.783,000 

29,484 

MeltiniTfl  ^'^  foriMgT)  mif^nr  throii^h  "Stfw  OrlAnni; 

l.»18.350 
241,153 

1,96>,046 

169,217 

3,714 

956 

1,756,516 

145,806 

4,300 

311 

Meltings  of  forrtgn  sugar  through  Galveston 

Foreign    reflned    through    Galveston,     New    Orleans,     and 
Interior  ports — 

219 

2.150,722 

2,M0,983 

1.006,933 

Export  of  raw  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports .    

Export  of  reAned  sugars  from  Atlantic  ports 

737 
5,420 

I'm' 

.._. 

Total  exports  to  be  deducted _— _. 

6,157 

4,510 

4,464 

Oonsnmptlon  of  foreign  sugar  through  Atlantic  ports 

Oonwinnptlon  of  foreign  sugar  through  San  "FYandsco— _. 

2,158,566 
183,787 

2,126.396 
155.206 

1.902.469 
158,628 

Total  consmnptlon  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and 
insular  possessions 

2,337,352 

2.281.599 

2,066,092 

Louisiana  cane  crop  consumed  during  year 

Tiexas  cane  crop  consumed  during  year 

United  States  beet  sugar  consumed  during  year 

United  States  maple  sugar  consumed  during  year 

Molasses  sugar  made  In  United  States  from  foreign  molasses—. 

252,968 
12,000 

375,410 
10,000 
6.249 

254,947 
13,000 

800,317 
6,000 
8,150 

322.522 
12.000 

220,722 
9,000 
11,880 

Total  consumption  of  domestic  sugar.    

656,627 

582.414 

576,124 

Tbtai  consumption  of  all  sugar  In  the  United  States 

2.908,979 

2,804,013 

2,632,210 

Consumption  per  capita  is  77.54  pounds  In  1907,  76.1  pounds  in  1906,  70.5  pounds  in 
1905,  75.3  pounds  in  1904,  70.9  pounds  in  1903,  72.6  pounds  in  1902,  69.7  pounds  in  1901, 
00.6  pounds  in  1900,  61  pounds  in  1890,  60.3  pounds  in  1898,  63.5  pounds  In  1897.  60.9 
pounds  in  1896,  64.23  pounds  in  1895,  66.64  pounds  in  1894,  63.83  pounds  in  1893,  68.76 
pounds  In  1892,  67.46  popnds  in  1891,  54.56  pounds  In  1890,  52.64  pounds  in  1889,  54.28 
pounds  in  1888,  68.11  pounds  in  1887,  52.55  pounds  in  1886,  49.95  pounds  In  1885,  and  51 
pounds  In  1884. 
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Total  consumption  of  I'niteil  States: 

1907,  as  above,  2,993.971)  tons;  increase,  4.53S  per  cent. 

1906,  as  above,  2,804,013  tons ;  Increase,  8.806  per  cent. 

1905,  as  above,  2,632,216  tons ;  decrease,  4.876  per  cent. 

1904,  as  above,  2,767,162  tons;  increase,  8.531  per  cent. 

1903,  as  above,  2,540,643  tons;  decrease,  0.642  per  cent. 

1902,  as  above,  2,560,1  OS  tons;  increase,  8.169  ijer  cent. 

1901,  as  above,  2,372,316  tons;  increase,  6.868  per  cent. 

1900,  as  above,  2,219.S47  tons;  increase,  6.826  per  cent. 

1899,  as  above,  2,078,068  tons;  increase,  3.750  per  cent. 

1898,  as  above,  2,(K)2,902  tons;  decrease,  3.287  per  cent. 

1897,  as  above,  2,070,978  tons;  Increase,  6.747  per  cent. 

1896,  as  above,  1,940,086  tons;  decrease,  0.495  per  cent. 

1895,  as  Above,  1,949,744  tons;  decrease,  3.129  iier  cent. 

1894,  as  above,  2,012,714  tons;  increase,  5.606  per  cent. 

1893,  as  above,  1,905,802  tons ;  increase,  2.832  per  cent. 

1892,  as  above,  1,853,370  tons;  decrease,  1.016  ver  cent. 

1891,  as  above,  1,S72,400  tons;  increase,  22.9a'i  per  cent. 

1890,  as  above,  1,522,731  tons;  increase,  5.767  per  cent. 

1889,  as  above,  1,439,701  tons;  decrease,  1.205  per  cent. 

1888,  as  above,  1,457,264  tons;  increase,  4.620  per  cent. 

1887,  as  al>ove,  1,392,909  tons;  increase,  2.736  r>er  cent. 

1886,  as  above,  1,355,809  tons ;  increase,  8.109  per  cent. 

1885,  as  above,  1,254,116  tons;  Increase,  0.140  per  cent. 

1884,  as  above,  1,252,366  tons;  increase,  7.006  per  cent. 

1883,  as  above,  1,170.375  tons;  increase,  10.28(5  per  cent. 

1882,  as  above,  1,061,220  tons;  increase,  6.813  per  cent. 

1881,  as  above,  993,532  tons. 

Average  increase  for  twenty-six  years,  4.479  per  cent. 
Note. — There  were  no  importations  of  sugar  in  1907  at  any  ports  in  the 
United  States  except  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Puget  Sound. 

RECAPITULATION. 


1907. 


1906. 


1905. 


Total  consumption  of  sugar  In  United  States tona.- 

Oompared  with  preceding  year— Increase do ' 

Do  ._ ___ per  ccnt._| 

Oonaumption  consisted  of:  I 

Domestic  cane  (Louisiana  and  Texas') tons.. 

Domestic  beet _ do 1 

Maple do 

Molasses  sugar - do 1 


2,993,979  ' 

129,986  I 

4.638  I 

264.968  , 

875,410 

10,000 

6,249 


2,864,013 

231,797 

8.806 

267.»47 

800,817 

6,000 

8,150 


Total  domestic do |       656,627 


682.414 


Hawaii  (cane) do I  418,102 

Porto  Rico  (cane) do 212,853 

Philippine  Islands  (cane) do ,  10,700 

Cuba  (cane) - -do 1,340,400 


348.857 
193,978 
41,900 
1,166,994 


Total  on  which  tariff  concession  allowed— 

Total  foreign  on  which  full  duty  assessed  _ 

Of  which  foreign  raw  cane 

Of  which  foreign  raw  beet 

Of  which  foreign  rettneil  beet 

Of  which  foreign  cane _ 


do. 


Amount  refined  by  American  Sugar  Reflning  Co do 

Amount  refined  by  Independent  refiners do 

Amount  refined  by  beet  prugar  factories do i 

Amount  refined  by  Hawaiian  cane  factories do 

Amount  refined  by  foreign  refiners do 1 


1,401.061 

1,064,827 

875,358 

1.674 

1,006 


Total  amoimt  refined  sugar 


.do- >    2.843,928  I    2.760.343 


Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured  by  American  Sugar 
Refining  Oo per  cent- 
Percentage  of  refined  sugar  manufactured  by  independent  re- 
finers  percent— I 

•  Decrease. 


49.27  I 
87.44  I 


51.06 
87.88 


2.632.216 

•134,946 

•4.878 

884,622 

220.728 

9.00O 

11.880 


576.124 


876.497 
124.928 
14.673 
1.101.611 


1,825.692 

989.557 

220.477 

17.292 

8.062 


2.506.680 


52.89 
87.48 
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Pereentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured  by  beet  sufirar  f ac- 

factories — percent— 

Percentage  of  leflned  sugar  manufactured  by  Hawaiian  cane 
factories — percent- 
Percentage  of  reflned  sugar  manufactured   by   foreign   re- 
finers..  percent- 
Consumed  In  raw  or  plantation  state tons.. 

National  Sugar  Rsflnlng  Oo.  production  (Included  with  inde- 
pendent refiners) tons.. 

Average  difference  between  raw  and  refined per  pound.. 


1907. 


13.19 

.04  I 
loO.Ool 

ao6,ooo 

90.893 


1900. 


10.87 
.61 


.11 
103,670 


328,000 
$0,829 


1906. 


8.79 


.15 
125,636 

296,000 
90.978 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CABMEN  N.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  a  Michigan  corporation  operating 
two  sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan — one  at  the  city  of 
Owasso,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  one  at  the 
city  of  Lansing,  with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  daily.  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $1,250,000,  out  has  an  actual  investment  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  of  over  $2,000,000  in  the  beet  sugar  business.  The  money 
was  invited  almost  entirely  by  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  individ- 
uals. We  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  now  for  five  years. 
I  appear  at  this  hearing  lor  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  conviction 
that  it  is  absolutely  evssential  to  the  success  or  continuance  of  the  beet 
sugar  business  in  Michigan — at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it — ^that  the  present  tariff  rates  should  at  least  be  maintained  as  they 
now  are;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  order  that  the  business  may 
be  particularly  prosperous  or  expand,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  addi- 
tional duty  levied  on  sugar ;  but  we  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  that,  although  I  understand  that  in  the  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  and  the  promise  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  revision  might  in  some  instances  bring  an 
increasea  rate  of  duty  on  some  items  of  the  schedule. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  fact.  The  in- 
vestment which  our  company  made  in  the  sugar  business  was  one 
which  was  made  on  the  invitation  and  urgent  advice  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  also 
it  was  based  upon  the  recognized  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  party  in  power  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic  or  home 
industries.    If  it  had  not  been  for  this  encouragement  and  for  the 

f)ledge  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform,  and  the  re- 
iance  that  we  had  upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  protection, 
I  am  certain  that  this  particular  investment  never  would  have  been 
made.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  ever  since  the  investment  was 
made  and  we  commenced  doin^  business  one  of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands upon  our  time  and  attention  has  been  for  the  resisting  of  efforts 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  with  malice,  but,  as 
we  believe  with  the  certain  result,  if  successful,  of  hampering  or  de- 
stroying this  industry.  It  has  seemed  a  little  to  us  like  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  if  the  money  had  gone  to  the  people  who  made  the  repre- 
sentations I  should  feel  a  little  as  if  we  had  gi'ound  for  an  action  for 
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obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  But  that  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  subject-matter.  The  principal  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  this 
committee  is  this,  that  at  least  as  much  protection  as  we  now  have  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  beet  sugar  companies  to  do 
business  and  simply  to  survive.  The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be 
demonstrated — and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  cover  the  whole  ques- 
tion— is  this :  What  does  it  cost  the  average  beet  sugar  factory  in  the 
United  States  to  make  its  finished  product?  In  the  case  of  our  com- 
pany, we  having  been  operating  lor  five  years,  I  can  say  that  the 
ngures  presented  here  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  from  $3.75  to  $4  per  hun- 
dred, are  too  low. 

It  has  cost  our  company  on  an  average  a  little  over  $4  a  hundred 
to  make  its  finished  product  since  we  have  been  in  business.  Of 
course  in  different  years  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  abundance 
of  supplies,  the  length  of  time  we  can  run,  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets,  but  the  average  is  a  little  over  $4  per  hundred.  The  average 
selling  cost  for  the  past  five  years  was  given  by  Mr.  Hathaway  as 
$4.35  a  hundred.  In  some  cases  the  sugar  factories  have  been  able  to 
sell  in  more  advantageous  markets  than  others,  but  I  think  an  average 
of  $4.35  to  $4.40  would  practically^  represent  the  net  return  from  wMt 
we  have  manufactured  and  the  average  that  the  sugar  factory  has 
manufactured.  That  leaves  a  margin  of  profit  which  must  pay  all 
the  interest  and  returns  on  the  investment,  all  the  depreciation  in  the 
plant,  of  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  We  have  a  maximum  protec- 
tion under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  $l.C8i  per  hundred.  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  encourage  capital  to  remain  eniploypd  in  this  business,  how 
much  possible  reduction  on  the  present  Dingley  tariff  could  be  made^ 
unless  you  wished  to  cut  the  throat  of  this  industry,  unless  you  wished 
to  drive  it  out  of  existence  ?  I  think  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  to 
every  member  of  this  committee  and  to  every  man  who  considers  for 
one  instant  the  question  of  protecting  and  encouraging  business  in 
this  country  that  we  absolutel}''  can  not  stand  any  reduction  of  the 
present  tariff.  We  have  already  suffered  from  the  generous  way  in 
which  we  have  treated  Cuba.  We  have  submitted  to  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  for  our  friends,  the  Philippines.  We  are  asked  to  do  more. 
I  am  not  willing  to  take  second  place  to  anyone  in  the  recognition  of 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  all  these  provinces  upon  which  we  have 
enforcedour  guardianship,  but  I  do  not  believe  tliat  that  all  ought  to 
be  paid  by  any  one  industry.  I  believe  we  can  be  generous  after  being 
just,  and  I  believe  that  the  possible  development  of  the  beet  su^r 
mdustry  in  this  country  to  a  point  whore  we  can  furnish,  together 
with  tlie  cane  growers  of  the  l^outh,  all  the  sugar  consumed  here  is 
worth  the  serious  attention  and  the  honest  consideration  of  Congress 
at  every  stage  of  this  investigation. 

I  did  not  come  intending  to  give  any  statistics.  I  think  the  danger 
generally  is  in  these  investigations  that  the  committee  is  buried  under 
statistics  and  unable  to  get  out ;  but  I  have  stated  what  I  l^elieve  to  bo 
the  real  question  involved,  that  if  we  wisli  tliis  industry  to  continue 
it  must  certainlv  not  receive  any  unfavorable  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \Miat  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
zone  in  which  you  operate — the  price  at  which  you  sell  sugar  and  the 
price  of  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  tariff  and  the  freight  transporta- 
tion added? 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  sugar,  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  quotations  made  by  the  cane  refiners,  less  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  differential  between  cane  and  beet 
sugar — that  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  recognized  differen- 
tial:  it  is  frequently  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  can  add  the  freight  rate  from  New  York 
to  your  zone? 

Mr.  Smith.  True;  but  we  ship  quite  a  large  portion  of  our  product 
to  a  point  where  we  have  to  pay  as  much  freignt  as  or  more  than  we 
add  from  New  York.  But  the  difference  is  at  present  on  Hamburg 
su^r  about  56  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures — can  you  estimate 
it  there?  I  am  asking  for  information.  What  is  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg sxxgnr  in  the  zone  in  which  you  operate,  that  is  the  present  Ham- 
burg priccf,  ocean  freight,  domestic  freight,  and  insurance  added, 
which  of  course  would  he  the  selling  price  here,  with  the  broker's  com- 
mission added? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  friends,  the  refiners,  have  been  engaged  in  a  little 
war  for  which  the  beet  sugar  people  are  paying  the  expenses,  largely, 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  price  on  sugar 
is  just  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  reason  T  asked  you,  because  I  presume 
that  the  competition  you  are  meeting  is  from  the  cane  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Smith.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  refining  raw  Cuban  sugar;  and  I  wanted 
to  get  before  the  committee,  if  I  could,  what  the  competition  would 
be  from  Hamburg  sugar  with  the  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  broker's 
charts  added,  if  the  competition  did  come  that  way,  which  I  i^cog- 
nize  it  does. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  competition  did  not  come  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  if  you  had  competition  from  Hamburg,  say 
to-day,  or  whatever  day  at  his  time  you  know  the  price,  can  you  give 
the  committee  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar,  add  the  ocean  fi^eight 
rate  and  the  insurance,  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  zone  in 
which  you  largely  operate,  and  give  us  tliat? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  could  do  that  if  I  knew  what  the  Hamburg 
price  is  to-day.  Perhaps  some  of  these  sugar  gentlemen  can  give  it 
tome.    Wliat  isit,  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  $4.40  a  hundred,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith.  $4.40.    That  inchidos  the  ocean  freight  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  being  sold  in  New  York  now,  the  Ham- 
burg sugar  ? 

Mr.  S3IITH.  T  think  there  has  been  no  sugar  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg for  several  months. 

Mr.  Wdllett.  No  imports,  but  the  quotations  are  made  everj^  day, 
and  the  quotation  to-day  is  $4.40  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York,  per  Inmdred 
pounds,  to  the  zone  in  which  vou  operate? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  all  the  territory  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo.    That  varies  from  IG  to  20  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
$4.56  and  $4.60? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Underwood.  That  is  Hamburg  sugar.  Xow,  what  are  you 
selling  your  su^ar  at  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  J^MiTH.  We  are  not  selling  it.  We  are  waiting  until  these 
refiners  get  through  their  fight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  the  fight  came  on,  what  were  vou  selling 
it  at? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  selling  it  on  a  basis  of  $4.70,  New  York, 
which  would  be  $4.86,  say^  delivered,  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $4.T0  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  cane  sugar.  That  would  be  $4.80,  cane  sugar, 
$4.70  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  is  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  based  on  the  New  York  price  with  the 
freight  added.    So  when  I  say  $4.70.  New  York,  I  mean  at  a  Michigan 

Soiiit  tearing  a  16  cent  rate,  we  would  add  that  to  the  $4.70  rate  in 
ew  York,  and  the  price  in  Detroit,  which  has  a  16J  cent  freight  rate^ 
on  the  $4.70  New  York  basis,  would  be  $4.86^. 

Mr.  UxDERW(x>D.  You  would  be  selling  the  sugar  at  $4.86^  in 
Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  Detroit  what  would  be  the  price  of  Ham- 
burg sugar  at  $4.40,  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  $4.40,  with  the  freight  rate  added,  it  would  be 
$4.56*. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  $4.56,  New  York ;  the  Hamburg  sugar 
would  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  to-day \s  price,  yes,  sir.  But  if  we  were  obliged  to 
sell  to-day  we  would  have  to  meet  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  understand.  There  is  a  difference  of  32  cents 
to  the  advantage  of  Hamburg  sugar.  You  stated  that  there  is  no 
importjition  of  (lerman  sugar  into  this  country,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  I  gave  you  an  illustration  of  the  market  price 
in  Detroit  T  was  referrmg  to  the  market  as  it  was  thirty  days  ago, 
before  this  lunacy  broke  out  in  New  York.  To-dav  we  would  be  ob- 
liged to  soil  at — what  is  the  New  York  market  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Wille'ft.  $4.55  net,  to-dav. 

Mr.  S:mith.  We  would  be  obliged  to  sell  for  $4.61^  then,  in  De- 
troit, as  compared  with  this  $4.5GJ,  which  has  been  given  as  the  basis 
of  Hamburg  sugar.     It  would  be  only  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  advantage  you  have  by  reason  of  your  loca- 
tion would  then  amount  to  4^  cents  a  hundred  i 

ifr.  WiLi.ETT.  May  I  explain  that  the  German  granulated  sugar 
which  is  quoted  from  day  to  day  is  what  is  called  first  class,  which  is 
not  suitable  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  value  is 
about  25  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  value  of  cane  sugar,  and  15 
cents  a  hundred  less  than  that  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  years  you  had  gotten  about  $4.35  for 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  somewhere  between  $4.35  and  $4.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  40  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  below  the 
price  of  the  cane  sugar  sold  in  the  same  territory? 
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Mr.  S311TH.  No;  the  average  has  not  been  more  than  15  cents  less 
than  the  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents  less  ? 

Mr.  S311TH.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred.  The  recognized  diflFerential 
is  10  cents.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  During  the  period  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hathaway 
when  the  Hamburg  price  averaged  2  cents  a  pound  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  I  can  not  make  those 
figures  agree  some  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  that  nobody  can  tell  this  beet  sugar 
from  the  cane  sugar.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  have  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Clark,  in  introducing  any  new  prod- 
uct in  competition  with  a  standard,  recognized  product  has  always 
been  met  in  the  first  instance  by  a  lower  price.  I  believe  that  beet 
sugar  is  absolutely  chemically  identical  with  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  puzzles  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  first  commenced  to  mar- 
ket beet  sugar  in  this  country  there  was  a  prejudice  against  it,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  dealers  in  cane  sugar.  The  dealers  in  beet  sugar 
were  advised  that  beet  sugar  was  inferior  in  quality  and  was  not  as 
salable,  and  a  prejudice  was  created  against  it  which  was  even  fostered 
at  that  time  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners  refusing  to  furnish  the  grocers 
with  their  sugar  if  they  handled  beet  sugar.  For  some  time  that  sort 
of  a  war  was  made  against  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  in  order  to 
induce  dealers  to  handle  beet  sugar  it  was  necessary  to  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price;  and  having  started  in  to  do  that,  is  is  next  to  impossible 
to  ever  recover  and  get  back  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  tliat  one  housewife  out  of  a  thousand 
in  tlie  United  States  ever  inquires  of  the  grocoryman  when  she  wants 
refined  sugar  whether  it  is  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  fellow  that  buys  the  beet  sugar 
and  sells  it,  the  groceryman,  is  doing  a  better  business  and  a  wiser 
business  for  himself  than  the  fellow  who  buys  and  sells  the  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sure;  he  makes  more  money  on  it.  He  sells  it  at  the 
same  price  as  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  have  been  able  to  get  up  this  prejudice 
against  beet  sugar  and  keep  it  uj)  all  ther^e  years,  and  still  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  price  back.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way,  and  put  it  into  this  bill, 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  in  lieu  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff.  The  deal- 
ers refuse  to  handle  it  unless  they  get  this  concession,  I  think  with 
absolutely  no  sound  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  trade  condition  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  justify  the  suspicion  by  keeping  your  price 
cJown. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  do  awav  with  that  suspicion  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  hold  our  sugar  and  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  can  not  hold  it.  You  must  sell  it  within 
five  or  six  months? 
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Mr.  Smith.  T  say  you  can  not  safely  store  any  sugar  for  an  un- 
limited time,  whether  cane  or  beet  sugar.  It  will  absorb  moisture 
and  become  soft,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  harden. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Is  it  not  also  because  it  is  only  in  one  form,  the 
granulated  form? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true;  it  is  all  in  one  form. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  identical,  do  not  the 
weather  conditions  affect  cane  sugar  also,  when  stored  in  a  given 
plape,  as  they  would  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  have  seen  any  quantity  olcane  sugar  that 
had  become  absolutely  hard  and  had  to  be  ground  over  agaii^  and 
pulverized  in  order  to  make  it  salable. 

Mr.  Clark,  Your  zone  lies  between  the  top  of  the  Rockj^  Moun- 
tains and,  say,  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  any  market  at  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  amounts  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  beet  sugar — ^the  whole  beet 
sugar  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  market  ranges  from  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Toledo? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  comes  to  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Ci^^RK.  Well,  say  Pittsburg. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  whole  business  is  governed  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  whole  business? 

The  Chairman,  The  whole  business  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  these  men  undertake  to  ship  cane  sugar  into 
your  district,  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburg  more  tlian  you  pay,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  tHey  pay  half  a  cent  less  than  we  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  can  ship  sugar  from 
New  York  to  Denver  or  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  cheaper  than  yon  can 
ship  it  from  Michigan,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  moved  your  question  from  Pittsburg  to 
Denver  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  that  territory,  from  Pittsburg 
to  Denver.  AMio  has  the  cheaper  freight  rates  in  that  territory,  the 
beet  sugar  men  or  the  cane  sugar  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  beet  sugar  men,  I  should  say ;  that  is,  after  you^get 
west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark:  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  After  you  get  west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  as  good  sugar  as  they  have  got? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claris.  Why  do  you  not  drive  these  grocerymen  into  paying 
you  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  they  pay  for  the  canesugar? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  lias  Ix^on  found  not  only  expensive  but  dangerous 
to  try  to  coerce  anybody  into  doing  anything  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  these 
cane  sugar  fellows  coerced  you  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  S:^iith.  They  tried  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did  cut  you  down  15  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  before  the  public  conscience  was  aroused. 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  so  very  much  aroused  yet,  I  am  afraid. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  there  is  a  war  on  with  regard  to  prices,  you 
with  your  $2,000,000  of  investment  would  not  have  very  much  show 
of  driving  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  out  of  business 
with  its  $100,000,000  of  capital,  would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  we  would  hate  to  try  it  unless  we  were  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words^  you  can  not  afford  to  get  into  a  war 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refinmff  Company  at  any  time  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  limited  season  and  a  comparatively 
small  output,  and  most  of  the  time  the  market  is  necessarily  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  the  refiners,  who  take  care  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  this  country.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
conipetition. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  per  cent  did  you  state  was  controlled  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  said  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Based  on  the  Dingley  rate  of  duty,  there  is  about  a 
millon  tons  of  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market  from  Porto  Rico^ 
Hawaii,  and  Cuba  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  in  free, 
and  the  rest  pays  the  regular  Dingley  duty.  If  the  duty  is  changed 
on  imported  sugar  any  at  all,  if  it  is  changed  downward,  how  would 
you  feel  about  your  investment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  dispose  of  it  before  I  was  subject  to  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  cost, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I  should  consider  that  the  investment 
would  be  worth  practically  nothing  if  this  tariff  was  materially  re- 
duced. It  is  the  best  that  any  average  sugar  company  can  possibly 
do  now  to  pay  from  5  to  6  per  cent  mterest  on  the  investment.  If 
you  reduce  the  protection  and  consequently  reduce  the  margin  of 
profit  down  to,  say,  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  mean  the 
operation  of  the  factories  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  I  should  want  to 
get  out  of  the  business  at  once  and  lose  it  all  in  a  lump  and  try  to  get 
mto  something  else  rather  than  lose  it  in  annual  installments. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  American  capital  could  be  in- 
duced to  build  more  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  country  if  the  duty 
on  imported  sugar  was  increased  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  And  you  were  assured  that  it  would  remain  there? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could  feel  any  substantial  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  any  such  pledges. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it   possible  or  practicable  to  poAvder  l>eet 
sugar? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  put  it  in  a  powdered  form  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  can  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  in  the  form  of  cubes,  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  market? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CRUMPACitER.  A\Tiy  do  not  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  put  it 
in  these  different  forms  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
and  be  free  from  these  disadvantages  they  are  under  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  reason  that  that  class  of  sugar  is  never  mar- 
keted in  carload  lots.  It  is  shipped  in  mixed  carloads.  It  requires 
a  very  much  larger  and  more  diverse  clientage  to  take  any  consider- 
able output  of  that  class  of  sugar  than  the  oeet  sugar  people  have. 
They  market  their  sugar  almost  entirely  in  carload  lots  and  in  the 
larger  centers  of  trade.  In  other  words,  it  would  involve  a  very 
expensive  selling  organization  to  take  care  of  that  variety  of  output. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  there  no  beet  sugar  put  out  in  the  form  of 
cubes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory  that  is  making  cube 
sugar. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  would  have  to  change  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  proposition. 
It  would  be  somewhat  expensive,  but  it  could  be  done.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  principally  in  marketing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  not  have  a  demand  for  the  beet 
sugar,  cube  sugar,  in  carload  lots  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  wholesaler  in  Chicago  had  100  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  100  tons  of  cane  sugar  shipped  to  him.  there  is  nothing  about 
the  boxes  or  barrels  to  show  which  is  which,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  generally — that  is,  almost  all  of  the  beet 
sugar  manufacturers  have  their  packages  marked. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  cigar 
wrappers  grown  in  Florida  in  competition  with  Sumatra  wrappers, 
that  they  would  ship  them  up  to  Chicago  or  somewhere  else  and 
then  ship  them  back  to  these  fellows  who  make  the  cigars,  so  that 
they  would  be  getting  Florida  wrappers  when  they  thought  they 
were  getting  Sumatra  wrappers.  Do  you  suppose  the  sugar  men 
are  working  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  I  have  smoked  some  of 
those  cigars.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  a 
witness  or  two  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  and  increase 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  these  beets.  Do  you  have  any  reasonable 
hope  of  getting  it  up  as  high  there  as  it  is  in  Germany? 

Mr.  S^iiTii.  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
But  it  has  taken  one  hundred  years  to  develop  the  sugar  beet  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  in  Germany  and  France,  and  while  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  rapid  than  they  are,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ex- 
pect any  such  result  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  supposed  you  began  where  they  left  off.  After  that 
question,  here  is  another.  Do  you  sugar,  men  up  there  believe  the 
time  will  ever  come,  and  if  so  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  does  come, 
when  this  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  any 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought, 
or  that  any  industry  ought,  to  expect  to  be  perpetually  protected. 
But  even  if  that  should  be  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  policy  for  this  country  to  continue  to  protect  an  industry 
that  will  supply  it  with  all  it  needs. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  as  you  and  I  will 
live  to  see  it,  but  I  think  that  some  time  the  industry  will  be  able,  by 
improved  methods,  to  do  it.  But  it  can -not  be  done  until  there  is 
some  improvement  or  until  we  are  willing  to  reduce  the  wages  that 
we  pay.    The  bulk  of  the  entire  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  paid  out  in  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  produce  beet  sugar  cheaper  now  than  you  did 
ten  years  ago ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  total  cost  of  the  product  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  so  long 
as  that.    This  business  started  about  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  might  say  that  this  company  which  I  represent  is 
also  engaged  in  farming.  We  have  a  farm  of  about  10,000  acres, 
upon  which  we  are  raising  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  beets,  as 
well  as  doing  other  branches  of  farming,  so  that  we  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  both  ends  of  the  proceeding.  I  wish  to  say,  also,  that 
we  have  an  organization  of  sugar  factories  in  Michigan,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president,  and  I  am  requested  to  represent  them 
here  and  present  their  position  in  this  matter  at  this  time.  That  is, 
they  have  agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
business  that  the  tariff  diould  not  be  reduced,  and  they  have  given  me 
the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  their  sugar,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  average  cost  for  the  past  five  years,  presented  by  the 
following  sugar  companies,  the  German-American  Sumr  Company, 
at  Bay  City;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.; 
the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  at  Mount  Clemens;  and  the 
Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  Holland,  has  been  in  excess  of  $4  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  did  they  exceed  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  of  one  company  is  $4.13  and  the  average 
of  another  is  $4.16  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  include  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  includes  no  return  on  the  investment  whatever. 

Mr.  U*2n>ERWooD.  But  it  does  include  everything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  includes  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  getting  out  of  the  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  selling  molasses. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  they  were  the  last  time  we  had  tariff 
hearings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change  in  the  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  or  in  the  amount  you  get  out 
of  it  there  is  no  change? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  getting  more  for  their  molasses  now  than 
they  did,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  sold  for  cattle  feed,  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  the  high  price  of  other  feed  has  brought  the 
price  of  molasses  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-product  or  is  the  by-product  not  considered  in  that  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  receipts  for  the  by-product  are  taken  out  of  the 
cost.  This  is  the  net  cost  of  the  sugar  after  all  returns  from  the  by- 
product have  been  credited  to  the  operation  of  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  from  which  you  make  up 
the  cost  in  detail? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  notj^  but  if  desired,  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is,  dividing  the  original  cost  of  beets  and  the 
cost  of  operation,  everything? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  file  such  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  wages  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  beet 
sugar  does  labor  get  in  this  country?  For  instance,  if  it  costs  4  cents 
a  pound  to  make  sugar  from  beets,  how  much  does  labor  get  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  conld  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  will  say  that  for 
the  cost  of  the  beet  itself 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  labor,  I  mean  labor  alone;  what  is  paid  the 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEF.  I  will  give  you  that.  The  farmer  will  get,  say,  an 
average  of  $50  an  acre  out  of  his  beets.  All  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction, practically,  is  labor,  and  that  is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  is 
moderately  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  at  $33  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  4  cents  cost  is  fibred  what  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer;  everj^thing  that  goes  into  converting  the  beets  into 
sugar  is  labor  except  what  raw  material  there  is  in  the  way  of  coal 
and  cotton  bags,  and  barrels,  and  such  like? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  here  by  one  of  the  factories 
which  on  the  cost  of  $4.18  a  hundred  gives  the  cost  of  beets  at  $3.41  a 
hundred,  of  which  at  least  three-quarters  would  be  labor,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  factory  is  47  cents  a  hundred ;  supplies  63  cent§  a  hun- 
dred, which  would  give  about  three-quarters  of  Uie  cost  in  labor.  I 
suppose  that  has  been  estimated  more  accurately— — 

jVIt.  Fordney.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  1,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  imported  last  year,  or  about  that,  labor  only  gets  (on 
the  imported  sugar)  about  one-half  cent  a  pound,  does  it  not?  I 
mean  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  refining,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  American  labor  gets  from  imported  raw  sugar  and 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  is  one-half  cent  per  pound,  compaiied 
with  about  4  or  3 J  cents  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  on  the  1,360,000  last  year  imported,  labor  re- 
<:eived  about  $17,000,000,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  produced  in  this 
country  it  would  have  received  $136,000,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  principle  is  right;  I  have  not  the  time  to  verify 
your  figures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  difference  between  4  cents  and  one-half 
cent  that  would  go  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  American  labor  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  producing  all  the  sugar  at  home  that  we  consume,  if  those 
figures  are  right,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  sugar  labor  might  be  very  much  interested, 
but  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  might  be  interested  the  other  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  labor  that  eats  the  sugar  would  not  be  hurt 
by  the  labor  that  produces  the  sugar  getting  that  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  have  a  discussion  of  thi^  kind;  let  us 
get  through  with  the  witness.  Is  there  anything  further  with  this 
witness? 

That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wright,  would  like  to  be  heard  for 
a  few  moments. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEN.  IITEIE  WRIGHT,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

I  only  just  heard  that  the  committee  was  hearing  arguments  with 
reference  to  these  tariff  schedules  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  applied  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  heard  it  only  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  are  hardly  prepared  at  this 
time  to  go  into  that  question.  We  are  now  having  investigations 
made  in  the  Philippines  by  experts,  among  them  Mr.  Hord,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collector  for  the  islands.  He  is  taking  up  this  question 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  with  a  view  of  laying  before  the  committee 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  capa<;ity  for 
increased  production,  and  various  other  matters  which  will  enter 
into  any  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question  as  appplied  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  objection,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all, 
lies  in  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
that  their  market  might  be  destroyed  by  the  inundation  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  that  apprehension  could  be  relieved,  if  that 
is  really  their  fear,  it*  seems  to  me  that  their  opposition  would  cease. 

The  custom-house  report  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that 
the  total  export  of  sugar  for  the  year  1907  were  118,000  tons,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  if  all  of  that  came  to  the  United  States,  just  how  that 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  market  here,  when  it  is  considered  that 
between  1,700  and  1,800  thousand  tons  are  annually  imported. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  an  indefinite  increase,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand how,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  might  affect  the  market 
here;  but  until  the  Philippine  Islands  took  up  the  whole  import  of 
foreign  sugars  the  market  here,  it  seems  to  me,  evidently  could  not 
be  affected.  The  importance  of  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 

The  last  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  say — I  suppose  they  all 
feel  the  same  way — that  he  had  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  feelinff 
for  the  Philippine  people,  but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  his  market.  It  is  astonishing,  really, 
^ntlemen,  how  many  charitable  people  there  are  in  the  world  when 
it  does  not  cost  them  anything. 

But  aside  from  that  we  can  demonstrate,  I  think,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  OMnmittee  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  any 
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large  increase  of  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  near 
future,  in  many  years.  Economic  conditions,  labor  conditions,  and 
all  that  are  such  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  there  can 
be  any  large  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Our  purpose  had  been  at  the  proper  time  to  make  suggestions  of 
some  fair  compromise  about  this  matter,  limiting  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  might  be  imported  without  duty,  as  an  evidence  of  our 
good  faith  and  of  our  actual  belief  that  the  market  here  is  not  in 
the  least  danger,  and  some  gradual  increase  per  annum,  with  a  maxi- 
mum limit,  I  think,  we  could  agree  upon. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  JPhilippine  Islands  could  supply  the 
actual  increase  in  demand  for  sugar  year  by  year,  as  it  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  it  would  seem 
utterly  absurd  to  talk  about  Philippine  sugar  endangering  the 
American  market  until  the  beet  sugar  people  and  the  cane  sugar 
people,  in  spite  of  this  tariff  wall  which  has  been  erected,  raise  about 
1,800,000  tons  more  than  they  are  doing  now.  When  that  time  comes 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  putting  up  the  bars  against 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  was  informed  a  moment  ago  that  the  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  440,000  tons  last  year.  Before 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  in  the  slightest  danger  that  industry  must 
increase  from  440,000  to  about  2,100,000  tons,  and  I  think,  if  you  will 
take  the  statistics  which  show  the  annual  increase  in  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction, it  will  be  obvious  that  that  can  not  happen  for  the  next 
Mty  years. 

1  believe,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  postpone  these  hearings-- — 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  postpone  the  nearings.  We  have 
adopted  a  rule  that  briefs  can  be  filed,  in  order  to  be  printed  by 
the  5th  of  December,  and  briefs  that  come  in  later  than  that  will 
have  to  take  their  chances. 

Secretary  Wright.  Will  the  committee  hear  us,  say,  some  time  in 
January  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  in  a  position  to 
concede  any  hearings  in  January  at  this  time.  If  anybody  makes 
application  in  the  future  for  h^rings,  the  committee  will  consider  the 
application.  But  our  object  is  to  get  through  with  these  hearings 
and  go  to  work  and  consider  this  bill  and  ma^e  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
can  from  the  facts  laid  before  us  by  various  people  along  the  lines  of 
an  honest  tariff  bill.     That  is  the  object  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  will  be  allowed,  then,  at  an  earlier  date 

The  Chairman.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion that  will  come  to  us  while  we  are  considering  the  bill.  If  you 
have  opportunity  to  file  briefs  or  be  heard,  of  course  the  other  side  of 
the  question  must  have  equal  opportunity  to  meet  whatever  facts  you 
may  present  at  that  time.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  only  menace  to 
the  sugar  industry  from  any  of  these  concessions  ultimately  is  a 
I'eduction  on  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  20  per  cent  reduces  that  below  the 
point  of  protection,  that  is  in  so  far  a  menace,  because  that  is  a  large 
production,  and  if  the  point  should  be  reached  where  the  domestic 
production,  in  addition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  any  of  the  crop 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  (and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of 
course  the  Porto  Eican  Islands  include  part  of  the  production) ,  and 
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added  to  it  the  importation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  tariff  reaches  the  total  consumption,  of  course  then 
the  protection  is  taken  away  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth,  and  how  far 
that  will  remain  a  protection  to  the  sugar  industry  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  great  menace  is  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  that  comes  from 
Cuba,  if  the  concession  brings  that  below  the  protective  point. 

Secretary  Wright.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it; 
All  I  am  interested  in  at  this  time  is  to  show  that  the  Aiiiericjan 
market r- 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  show  further,  in  regard  to  that  compro- 
mise two  or  three  years  ago,  when  this  matter  was  being  considered 
the  suggestion  of  conipromise  came  from  those  who  opposed  the  low- 
ering of  the  duty  to  Philippine  sugar  and  Philippine  tobacco,  limit- 
ing the  amount.  My  idea  then  was  that  was  an  illogical  proposition. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  since. 

Secretary  Wright.  Neither  have  I 

The  Chairman.  Later  it  came  from  the  War  Department,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  I  understood  that  it  was  acceded  to  at  that  time  by 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  interests.  Now,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  free  of  duty  in  one  year  could  be  limited  in  num- 
bers of  tons,  and  all  that  came  in  after  that  limit  had  been  reached  to 
pay  the  full  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  or  75  per  cent  of  that  duty,  as 
it  might  be  fixed  in  the  law ;  and  the  same  way  in  regard  to  tobacco 
and  cigars,  that  could  be  practically  operated. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course,  what  I  said  with  reference  to  sugar 
has  equal  application  to  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  is  practical  to  operate  it,  of  course. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  was  led  to  believe  from  what  General  Ed- 
wards had  told  me  that  the  strong  probability  was  that  we  should  be 
able,  so  far  as  we  could  do  that,  to  make  some  agreement  that  would 
relieve  the  committee  of  considering  this  particular  phase  of  the  tariff 
law. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  General  Wright  should  be  prepared  before  the 
hearings  are  closed,  would  not  the  committee  see  him  personally 
instead  of  having  him  file  a  brief?  ' 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ask 
him  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  This  is  an  important  question,  a 
question  that  might  not  be  considered  as  coming  strictly  within  a 
tariff-revision  bill^  although  it  could  be  placed  there.  In  other  words,, 
it  is  a  side  issue  in  some  senses,  and  tne  committee  would  certainly 
make  every  effort  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  controversy  at  any  time  if 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  you  want  the  Philippine  schedules  to  be 
dealt  with  along  with  the  general  subjects  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
would  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  take  up.  In- 
dividually, I  should  favor  doing  it  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  committee  feels;  I  have  not  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Well,  sir,  we  will  addres*s  ourselves  at  once  to 
this  matter.    We  were  taken  very  much  by  surprise  to-day,  and  per- 
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haps  we  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  a  little 
later. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  state  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
imported  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  should  not  be  alarmed  until 
its  production  greatly  increases? 
Secretary  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  Cuban  reciprocity  was  adopted,  the  same 
argument  was  urged,  that  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  at 
that  time  was  615,000  tons,  and  would  not  materially  increase,  but  it 
has  run  up  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  since  that  time.  Beet 
sugar  men  are  fearful  that  by  bringing  in  more  raw  sugar  free  of 
duty  into  this  country  that  that  will  l>e  the  last  straw  that  will  break 
the  camel's  back. 

Secretary  Wright.  Perhaps  it  is  an  irrelevant  question;  but  has 
the  price  of  sugar  declined  of  late  in  this  country  ?  I  don't  think  it 
has.    Are  there  any  symptoms  of  it  declining? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Secretary  Wright.  Has  it? 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  very  materially. 

Secretary  Wright.  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  some  other 
causes  that  have  brought  about  that? 
Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Perhaps. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  heard  Mr.  Hathaway  state,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Unaerwood,  I  believe,  that  the  American  Sugar  Company  had 
no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet  sugar  factories.  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  astonished  at  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  I  heard  made,  I 
think,  by  him — and  if  I  am  in  error  the  gentleman  will  correct  me— 
and  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  whose  faces  are  familiar  and 
some  of  whom  I  have  seen  here,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  trustee 
who  owned  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  these  beet  sugar 
factories,  supposedly  a  trustee  representing  the  American  Sugar 
Company. 

Mr,  Underwood.  In  each  one  of  these  beet  sugar  factories? 
Secretary  Wright.  Yes;  that  was  the  statement  made  three  years 
ago.  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken— and  I  do  not  think  I  am— that 
was  the  statement  made.  That  may,  perhaps,  account  for  some  other 
definciencies  that  have  cropped  up  here ;  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like 
to  run  into  that  a  little,  if  we  must  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of  any 
of  them.    I  never  had  any  interest  in  one  and  do  not  have  now. 

Secretary  Wright.  Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sir;  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  who  owns  them,  so  long  as  they  are  owned  by  Americans 
and  make  sugar  from  an  American-grown  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  think  if  the  time  was  given  you  to  go  into  this 
matter  that  you  would  show  that  it  is  true  that  a  trustee  representing 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  business? 

Secretary  Wright.  I  could  only  refer  you  to  the  hearings  as  they 
were  published. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  still  I  think  when  you  come  to 
weigh  arguments,  it  is  well  to  know  just  where  the  argument  comes 
from  and  what  the  motive  behind  it,  whether  it  is  really  the  honest 
apprehension  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  till  the  soil  or  whether  it  is 
simply  the  selfish  interests  of  a  particular  corporation  that  is  monop- 
olizing the  refined  sugar  production  and  sale  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  representing  Ihe  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  that  district  raising  beets.  That  is  my 
interest. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  understand,  sir ;  but  I  can  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  rather  a  pertinent  inquiry,  as  to  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  matter  that  relates  to  ihe  Philippine  sugar.  It  seems 
to  me  that  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  would  be  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  and  if  what  you  believe  to  be  true  is  really  true,  I 
should  like  to  know  it. 

Secretary  Wright.  Unless  I  am  totally  wrong — and  I  do  not  think 
my  memory  is  altogether  failing — ^it  was  about  three  years  ago  when 
we  had  this  same  subject  up  before  this  same  committee  that  the 
statement  I  refer  to  was  made,  and  the  chairman  will  doubtless  re- 
member what  was  stated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say,  in  reference  to  this  same  point,  that  so  far 
as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  the  American  Sugar  Eefin- 
ing  Company  does  not  own  and  never  did  own  a  dollar  of  interest  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  in  the  Owasso  Sugar  Company. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  do  not  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Smith  before 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Wright.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not  only  conceded,  I 
,  think  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  but  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  repre- 
senting beet  sugar  industries,  that  that  was  the  fact.  Of  course  that 
may  have  all  changed,  there  has  been  a  searching  of  hearts 

Mr.  Smith.  He  never  made  a  statement  as  to  my  company. 

Secretary  Wright.  No;  I  do  not  remember  of  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Smith  before 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  understood  on  that  subject  by  the  trade,  gen- 
erally, Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  ownership  by  the  trust  m  the  beet  sugar 
concerns;  is  it  understood  that  the  trust  owns  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  beet  sugar  concerns? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  are  here.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  answer.  I  might  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  and 
believe,  but  not  having  any  knowledge*  or  reliable  information,  I 
think  it  would  be  at  least  indelicate  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  these  things  are 
morally  known  in  the  trade  without  you  knowing  in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  testif}'  to  them,  and  that  the  persons  who  do  know  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  testify  to  them  would  not  like  to  do  it,  and 
we  might  not  ask  them  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany is  generally  referred  to  as  the  trust  organization. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  company  owning  six  of  the  sixteen  sugar  fac- 
tories in  Michigan  and  operating  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Holding  and  operating  six  of  the  sixteen  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  other  ten 
suffar  factories  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    If  it  has  any,  it  is  not  sup- 

fosed  to  be  a  controlling  interest,  or  an  interest  more  than — ^in  fact, 
do  not  know  what  they  may  have  in  the  others.  I  am  simply  giving 
you  the  general  opinion,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  they  are  regarded  as  a  trust  in  Michigan. 
Do  you  mean  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  supposed  Ihat  interests  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  have  large  interests  in  these  six 
factories. 

Secretary  Wright.  It  might  be  well  worth  considering  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  subject,  if  the  American  Sugar  RejBning 
Company  owned  all  the  sugar  factories,  just  how  fast  the  increase 
in  production  would  continue.  They  are  in  a  position,  if  they  con- 
trol it,  to  increase  or  decrease  the  production  pretty  extensively. 
However,  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  that  except  what  I  have 
stated  before.  • 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  abolish  the  tariff  on  sugar  imported  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  there  anything  down  there  that  would 
prevent  the  American  Refining  Company  getting  control  of  the 
product  even  there? 

Secretary  Wright.  Nothing  in  the  w^orld.  Really,  just  as  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  have  been  almost  in  hopes  they 
would. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  change  in  this  tariff  would 
prevent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from  laying  stock 
in  any  corporation  it  wanted  to? 

Secretary  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  understood  to  say  that  I  be- 
interest ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  so  understood  or  not.  I  don't 
lieved  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  a  controlling 
know  about  that.  I  simply  say  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  that  in 
the  former  hearings. 

Secretary  Wright.  I  am  simply  giving  my  memory  of  what  was 
admitted  on  all  sides  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  That  is  far  short  of  being  51  per  cent,  even  if  they 
had  51  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  factories  in  Micnigan. 

Secretary  Wright.  That  was  not  the  statement  made  before.  It 
appeared  before,  if  I  am  not  grossly  in  error,  that  all  those — of  course 
the  hearings  will  show  for  themselves,  but  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  think  your  recollection  is  wrong  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Sholee,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  Mr.  Hathaway  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  different  statement  to  malce  nowt 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  statement  did  I  make  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember.    It  is  recorded. 
Mr.  Hatha  WAT.  I  never  made  any  remark  in  my  evidence  before 
of  the  kind  General  Wright  has  referred  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  some  person  did ;  several  persons  did. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  General  Wnght  has  quoted  me. 
Secretary  Wright.  I  said  that  was  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  you  were  in  error  there. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HATHAWAT. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this :  That  every  director 
of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  is  a  Michigan  man.  I  want  to  say 
next  that  every  certificate  of  stock  issued  by  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of 
only  about  $100,000  of  stock,  is  owned  by  a  Michigan  man  or  Michi- 
gan men. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  scattered  around  in  different  places  outside 
the  State. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  is  your  capitalization? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  director  that  represents  that  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  director  outside  the  Michigan  people 
in  the  concern?  •  • 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  anv  of  those  Michigan  people,  directors,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  not  a  Michigan  man  hold  it  as  trustee  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  out  about  that  in  the  former 
hearing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  former 
hearing,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  find  out  something  about  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  The  witnesses  that  appeared  then  seemed  to  know 
more  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  T.  SHOALS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Shoals.  F.  T.  Shoals,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Company  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  the  Continental  Sugar  Com- 
pany of  Ohio. 

The  statistics  which  we  have  listened  to  this  morning  are  more 
than  I  can  attempt  to  cover.  Mr.  Smith  has  covered  the  argument  of 
certain  trade  points,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  results  of  our 
company  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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In  1899  the  subject  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  presented  to 
us  for  investment  purposes.  We  investigated  the  reports  as  furnished 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  several  pamphlets  and  direct  cor- 
respondence with  Washington  on  it ;  we  believed  it  to  be  a  favorable 
investment,  and  the  company  was  organized  and  capital  subscribed  in 
Cleveland  at  that  time ;  entirely  in  Cleveland. 

We  began  operations  and  the  education  of  the  farmer  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beets  in  that  territory. 

We  are  now  operating  in  22  counties  and  engage  the  product  of 
about  3,000  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

We  have  secured  from  them  for  the  year  1908 — that  is  the  year  we 
are  now  working  on — approximately  12,000  acres  of  beets,  and  have 
expected  to  harvest,  ana  are  now  harvesting,  approximately  100,000 
tons. 

The  figures  of  last  year — ^that  is,  the  campaign  closed  in  1907 — are 
so  nearly  representative  of  a  fair  average — and  we  have  had  worse 
and  better  ones — that  I  will  give  you  those  figures  as  to  lust  exactly 
what  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  what  we  have  secured  from  hina  in 
tonnage,  and  what  we  have  made  on  the  last  year's  campaign,  being, 
as  I  say,  a  fair  average,  there  having  been  worse  ones  and  better  ones 
in  our  history. 

We  harvested  and  paid  for  87,633.2  tons  of  beets.  We  paid  the 
farmers  $470,458.44. 

The  beets  cost  us  in  the  factorj^  after  paying  the  farmers  and  the 
freight  and  delivering  into  the  plant,  $6.35  per  ton,  a  total  of 
$556,292.57. 

We  produced  18,639,123  pounds  of  sugar. 

We  paid  in  wages  to 'the  employees  and  operatives  of  the  plant 
$184,695.73.  I  may  say  here  that  there  are  no  salaries  included  in 
that  above  $5,000,  which  is  paid  to  one  man,  one  salary  of  $3,600,  and 
one  salary  of  $3,000,  and  one  salary  of  $2,000,  the  rest  being  all  below 
that. 

We  paid  $16,700  in  insurance  and  taxes;  $78,285.47,  for  coal,  coke, 
lime  rock,  barrels,  bags,  and  other  materials  going  into  the  manu- 
facture and  producing  of  the  sugar.    We  paid  $52,6^.40  in  freight. 

We  handled  4,200  cars  of  sugar  beets,  coal,  coke,  lime  rock,  and 
the  sundry  supplies,  and  the  sugar  cost  us  $4.09  per  hundred  pounds. 

Our  proceeds  from  sales  were  $4.38  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving 
us  a  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $4.09  or  $4.90? 

Mr.  Shoals.  $4.38  net  proceeds 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  cost. 

Mr.  Shoals.  $4.09,  a  net  profit  of  29  cents  per  hundred  pounds- 

We  have  an  investment  of  $1,463,000,  and  we  are  firmly  of  the 
belief,  and  our  figures  certainly  give  that  evidence,  that  any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  would  mean  the  abolition  of  our  business.  This 
is  only  one  company  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  since  you  have 
been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Shoals.  We  have  paid  two  dividends  in  the  eight  years  we 
have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  have  you  put  out  of  your  earnings  into 
betterments  and  improvements? 
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Mr.  Shoals.  I  have  no  fibres  to  give  that,  but  there  has  been  no 
depreciation  included  in  this  cost  of  $4.09.  The  depreciations  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  plant  and  investment  have  been  charged 
against  the  profit  and  loss  account,  which  accrues  from  the  difference 
between  the  $4.09  and  the  $4.28,  and  its  accumulation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  your  profits  to  have  been 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Shoals.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  in  point  of 
figures.  I  can  say  that  we  have  had  better  years  and  worse  years,  and 
our  net  earnings  last  year  were  a  little  over  $40,000,  charging  off  the 
depreciations. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  much  investment? 

Mr.  Shoals.  $1,463,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  your  gross  earnings,  did  you  expend  any- 
thing for  improvements  or  betterments  last  year? 

Mr.  Shoaljs.  Not  any  serious  amount.  There  are  always  more  or 
less  changes  or  additions  made  in  the  plant,  and  the  improvements 
and  betterments  are  added.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  figure  was 
about  $12,000  last  year,  but  that  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
cost  of  the  improvements  or  betterments  and  the  salvage  of  the  dis- 
placement or  whatever  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  made  last  year  really  about  $52,000  in- 
stead of  $40,000  net  profit,  if  you  do  not  include  the  betterments  and 
improvements? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Yes;  only  our  books  do  not  show  it  that  way.  That 
is  a  fair  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  stock  paid  for  in  cash,  or  have  you  issued 
stock  dividends  to  account  for  the  profits  that  you  have  invested  in 
betterments  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Shoals.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity — T  think 
it  was  $45,000,  if  I  remember  correxjtly,  made  to  equalize  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $1,200,000 — all  of  the  capital  was  paid  in  in  cash. 
That  $45,000  was  issued  in  fractional  shares,  to  equalize  holdings  and 
finish  our  capital  stock,  having  at  that  time  a  greater  surplus  than 
covered  the  $45,000,  if  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  figure  the  advantage  of  the  zone  in 
which  you  sell  your  product  is-over  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Shoals.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that.  We  are  manufacturing  in  Ohio  and 
seekmg  a  market  for  our  product.  We  are  obliged  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent conditions^  the  competition  of  business,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  that  question  you  ask  at  the  seaboard,  and  when  we  have  an  offer 
for  sugar  m  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  or  Cleveland,  we  simply 
know  that  the  price  quoted  by  our  competitors  is  so  and  so,  and  we 
can  either  meet  it  or  cut  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  do  have  an  advantage  in  freight  rates 
within  that  zone,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Certainly.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  zone 
point  and  our  local  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  glad,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  if 
you  would  file  with  your  statement  here  figures  showing  what  it  does 
amount  to,  if  you  could  get  those  figures. 
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Mr.  Shoals  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  fimires  presented  at  this  hearing.  It  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  handled  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  say,  Mr.  Shoals? 

Mr.  Shoals.  Nothing  more,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  present  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
su^r  schedule  aside  from  molasses? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Baird  has  traveled  six  months  in  Europe,  and 
he  is  here  and  would  like  to  give  some  fibres  on  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  labor  m  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Baird. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MS.  W.  H.  BAISD,  GENERAL  STTFERIHTENBENT 
OF  THE  AMEEICAN  BEET  SVQAR  GOMFANT. 

:    The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name,  and  where  you  reside. 

Mr.  Baird.  W.  H.  Bafrd ;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Coinijany. 

I  spent  between  five  and  six  months  last  year  in  visiting  the  su^ 
factories  of  Europe  for  technical  studies,  almost  entirely,  studying 
the  methods  used  there,  and  I  traveled  through  Holland,  Belgium, 
(jermany,  France,  Spain.  Italy,  and  Austria  in  doing  this,  and  as 
an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  find  why 
they  made  sugar  cheaper  than  we  did.  From  a  purely  technical 
standpoint  the  prices  of  their  labor  came  in,  which  prices  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

I  have  made  out  a  list  here  of  the  prices  which  we  pay  in  our 
factories,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  These  prices  are  taken 
from  the  scales  as  submitted  to  me  by  the  local  superintendents  of  the 
factories.  Our  factories  are  located  in  three  different  States,  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  Nebraska. 
.    Mr.  BoNYNOB.  How  many  are  located  in  Colorado  f 

Mr.  Baird.  Three  in  Colorado,  located  at  Los  Animas,  Rocky  Ford, 
and  Lamar. 

Starting  with  the  men  of  higher  rank,  we  pay  for  general  foremen 
from  $160  to  $160  per  month.  The  only  place  where  we  find  a  com- 
parison with  these  men  is  Germany,  where  they  pay  from  75  cents  to 
$1.25  per  day,  or  $22  to  $37.50  a  month,  which  m  some  cases  is  aug- 
mented slightly  by  the  pving  of  a  little  house  to  live  in,  close  to  the 
place.  I  may  say  that  in  some  of  our  factories  we  do  practically  the 
same,  furnistiing  a  clubhouse  or  residence  for  the  man  on  the  ground. 
So  it  almost  balances. 

Among  the  laborers,  coming  down  the  list,  we  have,  beginning  with 
the  work  as  the  beets  are  fed  into  the  factory,  those  that  work  in  the 
beet  sheds.  Our  feeders  we  pay  20^  cents  an  hour — that  is,  for  beet- 
shed  men ;  while  in  Germany  they  pay  5  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria 
7  cents  an  hour.  For  the  feeders  of  beets,  those  that  work  in  the  wet 
places  we  pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  6^  cents  an  hour, 
and  Austria  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  beet  washers  we  pay  17  J  cents  an  hour  to  22  cents  an 
hour,  depending  upon  the  work  the  man  does.  In  Germany  they  pay 
-">  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Austria  tliey  pay  5^  cents  an  hour. 
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At  the  cutters  we  pay  20  to  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place 
where  I  have  any  equivalent  is  France,  where  they  pay  from  8  to  10 
cents  an  hour. 

Sharpening  knives,  a  slightly  skilled  labor,  we  pay  22|  to  27^  cents 
per  hour.  In  France  they  pay  5.7  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  depend- 
ing upon  the  factory. 

At  the  diffusion  battery^  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  work,  we  pay 
the  head  men  25  cents  an  hour.  Germany  pays  such  a  man  from  6 
to  10  cents  an  hour  and  Austria  pays  from  3  to  5  cents  an  hour. 
J  ranee  pays  from  9  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour  for  that  work. 

The  helpers  on  this  battery,  ordinary  labor,  we  pay  20  cents  an 
hour.  Germany  pays  4  cents  an  hour ;  Austria  pays  4  to  i)  cents  an 
hour.    France  pays  6  cents  to  7^  cents  an  hour. 

Under  the  battery,  where  it  is  wet,  we  pay  20  cents,  Germany  pays 
from  5  to  6  cents,  and  Austria  pays  from  4  to  6  cents,  and  France 
pays  8  cents. 

At  the  carbonation  the  chief  man  gets  25  cents  an  hour.  In  Ger- 
many he  gets  5  cents  an  hour.  In  Austria  he  gets  5  cents  an  hour* 
In  France  he  gets  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  filter  presses,  we  pay  the  foremen  25  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
only  price  I  have  here  in  my  official  list  comparing  to  that  is  8 
cents  m  France,  although  I  kaow  from  conversation  and  ordinary 
observation  that  they  pay  about  1  cent  more  an  hour  for  a  foreman 
than  the  laborer  gets. 

Filter  pressmen,  who  work  at  the  hard  labor  of  the  filter  presa- - 
and  you  may  call  it  the  commonest  of  the  labor  in  the  factory — we 
pay  17^  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4  cents  an  hour,  Austria 
pays  5  cents  an  hour,  and  France  pays  7  cents  an  hour. 

At  the  evaporators  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour;  Germany  pays  4.4 
cents  an  hour,  Austria  5.8  cents  an  hour,  and  France  8  cents  an  hour. 

The  more  highly  skilled  laborer  of  the  vacuum  pans,  boiling  the 
sugar  to  grain,  we  pay  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  and  in  general 
by  the  year.  In  Germany  they  pay  from  $18  to  $22  a  month,  and  in 
general  not  by  the  year.  In  Austria  in  general  they  pay  $18  a 
month,  or  $294  by  the  year,  if  they  keep  them  during  the  whole 
year.  In  France  they  pay  $40  a  month  tor  three  months  and  give 
a  compensation  of  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

At  the  centrifugals,  which  is  more  or  less  skilled  labor,  we  pay 
from  20  to  22^  cents  an  hour.  In  all  the  factories  in  Pkirope  that  I 
visited  the  work  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  paid  so  much  per 
sack  of  sugar  produced,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  translate  it,  to  compare  it  with  our  waces,  as 
they  produce  nothing  but  raw  sugar  and  it  comes  out  in  a  different 
way  from  ours,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  and  so  I  have  not 
attempted  it. 

Cleaning  the  boilers,  firing  and  stoking.  We  pay  30  cents  an  hour 
for  our  head  boilerman.  In  Austria  they  pay  7  cents.  In  France 
they  pay  7  cents. 

For  nremen  we  pay  25  cents  an  hour,  and  for  their  firemen  they 
pay  from  6^  to  7  cents  an  hour. 

toiler  cleaners,  we  pay  20  cents  an  hour,  and  the  only  place  I  have 
any  record  of  corresponding  to  that  abroad  is  in  France  they  pay  0 
cents  an  hour. 
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Blacksmiths,  which  will  be  a  good  example  of  the  ddlled  mechan- 
ical laborer,  we  pay  40  cents  an  hour ;  Germany  pays  from  6^  to  7^ 
cents  an  hour;  Austria  pay  7  cents  an  hour;  and  France  pays  8  cents 
an  hour. 

I  found  in  going  over  this  work  that  practically  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  has  a  relative  value,  follow- 
ing more  or  less  the  wage  scale.  As,  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
expenses  that  we  have  in  the  sugar  business  is  our  lime,  larger 
in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  from  the  fact  that  our  beets  are  of 
lower  purity,  and  we  use  a  larger  quantity  of  lime. 

The  value  of  the  lime  in  the  factory  is  almost  entirely  a  labor  cost, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  of  bumine;  it.  So 
our  lime  will  cost  about  $10  a  ton  in  the  factories  I  am  thii^ing  of, 
and  there  is  very  much  less — I  would  not  care  to  say  in  exact  figures, 
but  nearer  $5 — from  $4.50  to  $5  a  ton. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  filter-press  cloths,  which  are  a  large 
item  with  us.  They  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  highly  skilled  labor, 
which  gets  a  comparatively  high  price  in  this  country  and  a  very  low 
price  in  Europe. 

The  coal  in  Germany,  one  of  the  countries  that  is  competing,  is 
very  low  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  very  cheap  coal,  and  the  princi- 
pal cost  connected  with  it  is  the  labor  cost;  so  that  their  ooal  in 
Germany  is  actually  lower  in  price  than  ours. 

These  cover  practically  all  tne  prices  of  labor  that  I  have  ready  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  eiBciency  of  the  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  countries  in  Europe  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  feAiRD.  In  a  sugar  factoiy  it  is  practically  the  same,  from  the 
fact  that  a  sugar  factory  is  maSe  up  of  stations  requiring  about  the 
same  number  of  men  to  watch  each  station,  whether  they  are  efficient 
or  inefficient  men,  and  there  are  very  few  places,  unless  it  would  be 
feeding  the  beets  into  the  factory,  or  running  the  centrifugal  ma- 
chines, or  stoking  in  the  boiler  house,  where  individual  efficiency 
would  cut  very  much  figure. 

So  I  found,  in  general,  the  number  of  men  employed  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ours,  or  slightly  less,  unless  you  take  the  countries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe — Spain  and  Italy — ^where,  of  course, 
labor  is  quite  inefficient.  But  that  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  tiiis 
case,  because  they  do  not  compete  to  any  extent.  But  if  you  take 
Austria  and  France  and  Germany,  labor  is  practically  the  same  as 
ours  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  your  studies  do  you  think  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  sugar  would  bear  out  the  comparison  of  the  figures  there, 
where  you  compare  them  man  to  man  ?  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the 
same  cost  in  the  matter  of  labor  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  labor  cost  in  any  of  these  countries  would  be  quite 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  of  the  figures  I  give  you,  from  the  fact 
that  they  get  so  much  more  sugar  per  man. 

Mr.  Underwood.  By  reason  of  its  higher  saccharine  qualities? 

Mr.  Baird.  By  reason  of  the  additional  saccharine  matter  and  the 
additional  purity  of  the  beets;  yes.  If  you  go  into  it,  you  will  find 
that  their  labor  is  lower  than  this  list  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  cost,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  per  ton  of  sugar? 
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Mr.  Baird.  Not  per  ton  of  sugar ;  no.  I  would  say  that  over  there 
100  pounds  of  sugar  would  cost  about  7  cents  for  labor.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  ImDERWOOD.  Our  100  pounds  of  the  beet  sugar  in  your  fac- 
tories would  cost  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Baihd.  Well,  n/^ar  ,48  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference,  then,  of  between  48  cents 
and  7  cents  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  production  of  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  but  when  I  say  that  I  say  that  with  what  I  said 
before,  that  there  are  things  entering  there  which  make  our  labor 
cost  very  high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  from  abroad  in  sugar  comes 
largely  from  Germany,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  competition  of  the  other  European  countries 
does  not  cut  any  figure,  does  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Austria  would.    If  Germany  could,  Austria  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Those  two  countries? 

Mr.  Baird.  Those  two  countries;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  are  the  factories  in  Germany  situated,  so  far 
as  the  seaboard  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Baird.  Almost  every  factory  in  Europe  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
board ;  that  is,  it  is  on  canal  board.  Everything  is  shipped  by  water 
to  seaboard.  The  factories  working  in  the  center  of  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  have  a  very  short  haul  to  the  Moldau,  and  from  there  have 
a  very  short  haul  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  by  lighterage 
on  board  ship  all  the  way.  That  takes  them  right  down  from  the 
heart  of  the  beet-growing  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  make  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  interior  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  seaboard  to 
New  York,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  did  not,  because  I  was  studying  this  purely  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  anything  else 
would  come  up  when  I  was  studying  it.  It  was  purely  to  satisfy  my 
own  curiosity  as  to  cost,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  figure  out  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  plants  you 
visited? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  that  out  unless  one 
had  private  figures.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that  enter  into 
it,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  in  the  Grerman 
factories,  those  that  were  willing  to  sell  me  said  that  the  price  they 
got  for  their  sugar  they  hoped  would  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
their  factory.  They  make  their  money  off  of  molasses  and  pulp, 
both  of  which  command  very  high  prices.  Most  of  them  told  me 
that  they  run  their  factories  for  their  agricultural  benefit — that  is, 
that  they  would  run  them  anyway  if  they  paid  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  given  to  the  lands,  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  did  not  make  any  figures  yourself  on  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  No;  I  couldn't  make  any  but  very  rough  ones,  but  the 
best  ones  I  could  make  are  well  below  2  cents  a  pound.  Further 
than  that  any  figures  would  be  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  their  pulp? 

Mr.  Baird.  Most  of  it  is  dried. 
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The  Chairman*  And  then  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Baiiu).  It  is  fed  to  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Are  our  people  making  any  advance  in  using  pulp 
now  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  have  made  a  very  great  advance.  But  you  must 
.remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Grermany  and 
America ;  you  must  remember  that  Germany  has  no  com  that  corre- 
isponds  to  our  com  at  all,  no  feed  that  corresponds  to  our  feed  that  we 
give  to  cattle.  So  they  must  use  barley  or  oats  or  rye  or  potatoes,  or 
Slings  of  that  kind,  and  the  molasses  is  used  where  the  starch  of  our 
corn  would  be  used.  They  have  gone  so  far  with  that  that  a  Mr. 
Steffins,  who  is  (juite  an  inventor  in  the  sugar  business,  has  invented 
a  method  by  which  they  do  not  extract  near  so  much  sugar,  leaving  in 
the  pulp  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  that  is  run  out  and  makes  a  fodder  which 
is  called  the  Steffins  fodder,  and  they  say  that  that  fodder  is  very 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  our  people  use  that  pulp  in  the  same 
way,  substituting  it  for  com  and  using  the  com  for  otner  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  difference  in  price.  Of 
course,  their  com  over  there  costs  all  it  costs  here  plus  trie  freiriit 
and  their  tariff,  which  is  high,  and  they  only  buy  com  to  finish  fat- 
tening their  pigs 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  our  own  people.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  great  waste  for  us  to  waste  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  we  feed  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  dry  it  ?  , 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  it  does  not  pay  to  dry  it.  Dried  pulp  would  come 
in  competition  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  wet  pulp  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  wet 
so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  it? 
r.  Baird.  We  do  not  transport  it.    It  is  generally  fed  right  at 
the  factory ;  the  cattle  are  brought  to  the  factory  instead  of  it  being 
sent  out  by  freight  to  be  fed  to  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  they  are  using  most  of  it  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  are  in  our  factories;  yes,  for  the  last  few  years, 
for  a  long  time 

The  Chairman.  It  must  have  been  the  last  year  or  two  if  they  are 
using  most  of  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  setting  the  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  labor  abroad.    How  did  you  get  those  prices? 

Mr.  Baird.  These  were  gotten  from  personal  friends  I  met  while 
over  there,  that  were  willing  to  give  the  figures  to  me.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  would  have  given  them  to  me  if  they  knew  I  would  have 
given  them  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Persons  employed  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir.  Every  figure  I  have  here  was  gotten  over  the 
autograph  signature  of  the  man  who  gave  it.  He  had  them  in  his 
employ. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  prices  seem  better  fitted  to  India  or  Japan. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  was  quite  surprised  myself  at  the  figures,  but  vou 
must  remember  that  6  cents  an  hour  means  60  cents  a  day,  which  is 
over  2  marks,  and  2  marks  a  day  is  a  pretty  good  wage  in  Germany. 
That  is  higher  than  they  pay  m  cotton  mills  and  other  industries 
over  there.  For  that  reason  I  said  tl\at  their  wages  would  show 
more  than  this  would  show,  because  everything  that  enters  into  this 
takes  a  lower  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ^et  any  statistics  as  to  wages  paid  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  industries! 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  incidentally.  I  mean  in  a  casual  way.  In  general, 
they  told  me  that  the  wages  paid  in  sugar  factories  were  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  industry,  from  the  fact  the 
season  was  short  and  they  had  to  attract  men  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  jou  give  the  committee  any  figures  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industry  over  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Only  that  general  statement? 

Mr.  Baird.  Only  that  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  besides  the  cotton  industry  did  that 
apply  to? 

Mr.  Baiio).  In  the  weaving  industries,  such  as  the  jute  mills,  where 
they  make  sugar  bags  and  other  things.  It  also  applies  quite  uni- 
versally, but  common  labor  used  by  the  year,  labor  that  is  kept  on  the 
farm  all  the  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  the  wages  of 
those  who  raised  beets  or  not. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  don't  know  about  those.  I  only  got  the  wages  from 
farmers  in  one  place  and  that  was — ^well,  that  was  a  good  enough 
figure,  but  it  was  only  from  one  place,  as  I  was  not  at  all  interested  m 
this  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  them. 

Mr.  Baird.  Eleven  dollars  an  acre  for  work  done  on  the  beets  from 
the  time  they  come  out  of  the  ground  until  they  are  on  the  wagon 
to  go  to  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  planting? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes ;  it  included  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  from  the  time  they  came  out  of  the 
ground, 

Mr.  Baird.  That  included  planting,  but  not  the  ownership  of  the 
animals;  it  included  the  work  of  drilling,  thinning,  and  many  hoe- 
ings ;  about  five  hoeings,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  could  you  give  the  cost  for  that  labor 
in  Michigan,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  am  not  in  the  amicultural  department  of  my  work 
and  I  would  not  know.    I  don*t  tnow  about  Michigan,  anyway. 

Mr.  BoNTNQB.  Do  you  not  know  what  they  pay  in  Colorado  for 
that  work? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  loiow  less  accurately  about  that  than  I  do 
about  this  one  that  I  have  quoted,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the 
people  who  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  look  after  that  department? 
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Mr.  Baibd.  No  ;  that  is  not  my  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  Michigan  the  same  labor 
receives  about  $20  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  some  one  that  knows. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  What  do  the  farmers  get  for  beets  per  ton  at  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  farmers  in  most  of  the  countries  visited  and  in 
competing  countries  do  not  receive  a  price  as  our  farmers  do  at  alL 
In  Germany  the  sugar  factories  are  run  on  large  estates,  and  the 
sugar  factory  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  the  estate  that  a 
thrashing  machine  would  occupy  here  among  the  big  farmers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories do  their  own  cultivating  or  hire  the  beets  grown  for  them? 

Mr.  Baird.  They  generally  have  large  estates  of  from  400  to  l^WO 
or  1,500  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  small  farmer,  the  peasant  fanner 
there,  does  not  produce  sugar  beets  "  on  his  own  hook,"  as  a  rule,  to 
sell  to  the  factories? 

Mr.  Baird.  As  a  rule,  he  does ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  very  "  seldom-" 
You  do  not  find  very  many  of  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  he  gets  by  the  ton  when  he 
sells  his  beets  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  The  only  price  that  I  have  is  one  given  me  by  a  friend 
in  Magdeburg,  who  said  that  "  sugar  is  going  down  so  that  the  poor 
devils  are  only  getting  about  $3  a  ton." 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre?  .  How  many  tons  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  did  not  investigate  that  matter? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  agricultural  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  percentage  of  sugar 
content  between  the  German  beet  and  the  American  beet?  Do  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Baird.  Not  near  enough  to  tell  you  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Our  beets  vary  so  much  here,  and  there  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  substantial  difference,  is  there? 

Mr.  Baird.  In  average  I  believe  there  would  be  a  substantial  dif- 
ference, if  you  will  average  all  the  beets  in  the  United  States;  but  as 
I  only  happen  to  know  about  our  own  analyses  I  could  not  say  much 
about  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  their  mills  as  large  as  the  American  miUs 
or  factories  and  are  their  methods  of  production  substantially  the 
same  as  ours,  or  are  ours  the  same  as  theirs? 

Mr.  Baird.  Their  mills  run  about  the  same  as  ours — ^here  a  small 
one  and  there  a  big  one,  depending  on  the  estate.  But  there  is  one 
vital  difference  between  their  mills  and  ours,  in  that  they  make  ra^^ 
sugar  and  we  make  white  sugar.  We  make  sugar  directly  for  con- 
suinption,  while  they  make  only  the  raw  sugar  for  the  refineries, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Their  machinery,  their  method  of  production, 
is  the  same  as  ours,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  Except  that  it  is  simpler,  very  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  cheaper? 
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Mr.  Baird.  And  very  much  cheaper;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  (Jan  ours  be  simplified  and  cheapened  to  ad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  Baird.  If  we  make  raw  sugar ;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  difference  is  in  the  refining  process  only, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  ;  not  entirely.  We  have  the  additional  expense  and 
will  have  for  some  time  in  the  West.     I  do  not  know  about  the  East. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  refine  raw  beet  sugar 
than  it  does  to  refine  raw  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  When  I  speak  of  refining  in  a  sugar  factory,  it  is  not 
anything  at  all  relative  to  refining  such  as  a  refinery  would  do  in  New 
York  or  the  South. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  learn,  while  you  were  in  Germany,  the" 
domestic  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Baird.  To  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  the  consumer,  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Baird.  When  I  was  there  it  was  about  6^  American  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  yet  the  factories  were  making  it  at  a  cost 
of  about  2  cents? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  5  cents  an  hour 
would  be  60  cents  a  day.    Do  they  have  a  twelve-hour  day  there  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes;  the  same  as  all  sugar  factories  do. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  in  this  country  also? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir ;  a  twelve-hour  day ;  two  shifts,  working  day 
and  night. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  paid  in  the 
sugar  industry  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  do  not.  I  never  was  there.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baird  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly. You  say  that  they  are  satisfied  over  there  in  the  production 
of  sugar  if  they  can  have  their  by-products  for  profit  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  Many  of  them  are.  That  is  the  impression  I  got  simply 
in  casual  conversation ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you.    That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  C.  CHRISTIANSEN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Christiansen.  My  name  is  H.  C.  Christiansen.  I  am  repre- 
senting H.  L.  Hobart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here  representing  any  sugar  interests. 
We  are  importers  of  foreign  molasses  and  also  dealers  in  domestic 
molasses.    In  olden  days  imported  molasses  was  sold  on  a  basis  of  50° 

Solarization,  and  most  molasses  tested  from  50°  to  56°.  In  those 
ays  molasses  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  was  boiled  here,  and 
the  sugar  boilers  made  sugar  from  it,  leaving  a  residue  of  blackstrap. 
The  schedule  of  import  duties  was  fixed,  in  the  past,  somewhat  to 
conform  to  the  sugar  duties;  and  even  the  present  tariff  bill  for 
molasses  schedule  is  figured  somewhat  on  the  sugar  basis.    With  the 
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improved  methods  of  making  sugar,  the  sugar  producers  take  out 
every  possible  pound  of  sugar  they  can  ^et,  so  tnat  the  boiling  in- 
dustry in  this  coimtiy  does  not  get  r)^^  test  boiling  molasses.  The 
bulk  of  the  molasses  as  made  by  the  present  large  factories  in  all  the 
West  Indian  islands  contains  a  very  low  percentage  of  sugar,  and  they 
can  get  practically  no  more  sugar  out  of  it. 

Molasses  imported  is  also  used  for  table  and  grocery  purposes,  but 
the  bulk  of  molasses  imported  at  the  present  time  is  or  such  an  in- 
ferior quality  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  the  table.  Tlie  old  sugar 
schedules  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  molasses  was  to  be  used  for  sugar 
boiling  and  table  purposes ;  but  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions 
most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  here  now  is  of  such  low  test  and 
value  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  anything  but  manufacturing  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  really  considered  to-day  as  &ing  a  raw  material,  being 
used  extensively  for  horse  and  cattle  feeding,  in  the  manufacture  of 
castings,  not  only  for  iron,  but  for  electrical  purposes;  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  and  yeast;  and  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  molasses  imported  here  is  of  high  enough  test  for  actual  table 
consumption. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  sufficient  molasses  to  supply  all 
of  these  demands,  so  that  last  year  about  25,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  were  imported^ost  of  which  molasses  was  of  low  quality; 
and,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Yearbook,  the 
average  value  of  all  the  mola&'ses  per  gallon  was  equal  to  3f  cents. 
The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon  fof  molasses 
testing  over  56° ;  3  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses  testing  between  40° 
and  56° ;  and  for  molasses  testing  under  40°,  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
value.  As  the  molasses  testing  under  40°  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  extensively  by  the  farmers  in  the  preparation  or 
molasses  feeds,  as  well  as  m  its  natural  state,  by  mixing  with  chopped 
hay  and  other  grain,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material  and 
should  come  in  free  of  duty ;  but  if  a  duty  is  considered  necessary,  it 
should  be  a  specific  duty  and  not  ad  valorem.  The  average  rate  of 
duty  on  molasses  imported  last  year  (that  is,  all  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  testing  under  40°)  was  a  trifle  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  gallon ;  so  that  if  a  specific  duty  is  established,  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  gallon  should  be  Sufficient 

Molasses  testing  over  40° — say  up  to  50° — would  give  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  producers  of  molasses  in  this  country  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  IJ  cents  a  gallon,  and  molasses  50°  to  60°  at  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  molasses  over  56°  at  3  cents  per  gallon.  As  the  entire  crop 
of  domestic  cane  and  beet  molasses  is  all  consumed,  and  we  have  to 
import  molasses  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  producers.  New 
uses  are  being  found  for  molasses  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  past 
two  years  the  bulk  of  low-test  molasses  has  been  used  for  cattle-feed- 
ing purposes,  in  addition  to  which  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
making  of  roads;  and  various  other  industries  might  be  established  if 
the  duty  on  molasses  Avas  reduced  to  a  basis  of  rates  not  to  exceed 
those  stated  above. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
molasses,  then  ? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  I  am  in  favor,  if  not  a  reduction,  of  making  a 
specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  molasses  testing  under  40.    At  present 
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it  is  in  the  schedule  at  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value.  The  f.  o.  b. 
value  is  very  hard  to  keep  uniform. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  that  affect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Chrtstiansen.  The  revenue  would  be  exactly  the  same — ^half 
a  cent  a  gallon.  The  present  rate  of  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  low- 
^ade  molasses  testing  under  40  figures  out  forty-eight  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  figuring  the  in-bond  price  or  f.  o.  b. 
price  at  about  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  most  of  the  molasses  that  comes  into  this 
country  imported  fi'om? 

Mr.  Christiansen.  From  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Underavood.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

(Mr.  Bonynge  suggested  that  Mr.  Saylor,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  should  be  heard.) 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  F.  SAYLOR,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  DEFASTMENT  OF 
AGBICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  here  simply  because  I  understood  that  the  chairman 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  wanted  me  to  come  up  here.  I  do 
not  represent  the  vested  interests.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  on  this  subject  the 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not,  but  if  I  have  I 
am  at  your  service. 

I  have  not  any  address  to  make  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  simply  here  because  I  understood  the  chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  committee  wanted  me  here.  The  secretary  asked  me  to  come 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  you  personally,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  anybody  here  that  understands  the  facts  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor.  You  know,  I  have  charge  of  the  work  of  developing 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  became  identified 
with  the  line  of  investigations  you  are  making  here.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vested  interests.  It  is  simply  the  line  of  investigating 
the  conditions  of  producing  sugar  and  fostering  the  industry  in  places 
to  which  it  is  adapted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  started  in  three  or 
four  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  developmg  a  single-germ  beet  seed. 
Wliat  has  been  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Say-lor.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  along  the  line  of  scientific  in- 
restigation.  It  belongs  to  our  scientific  department.  But  I  will  say 
this :  You  know  it  takes  years  to  change  the  character  of  a  plant.  It 
is  probably  more  amenable  to  development  than  an  animal.  They 
began  along  that  line,  as  you  say,  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  probably  six  or  seven  years  ago.  If  you  wish  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  call  before  you  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  subject.  My  work  is 
practical,  along  the  line  of  investigating  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  progress  they  have  made? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  up  to  35  or  40  per  cent  of  single- 
germ  seed.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  purely 
a  scientific  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  increasing  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  SayIiOR.  From  year  to  year;  it  is  increasing  very  *  rapidly. 
Tliere  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  get  a  single-germ  seed ;  and 
then,  after  tney  get  the  single-germ  seed,  they  will  have  to  breed  it 
up  to  a  high  quality.  That  means  a  long  time,  but  it  means  a  great 
future  for  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  illustrated  by  some  very 
skilled  experts  on  the  sugar  beet  question.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
particular  line  you  have  followed  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Saylor.  My  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  to  investigate  for 
eleven  years  conditions  for  producing  sugar,  especially  beet  sugar, 
and,  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  region,  to  foster  that  industry. 

Mr,  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Sailor,  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  be  developed  in  the 
United  States.    What  can  you  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  should  say  that  that  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  this  committee  and  this  Congress,  and  the  encourage- 
ment the  industry  gets.  It  is  the  thorough  belief  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (and,  as  it  is  the  one  subject  to  which  I  give  all  my 
time,  it  is  mine)  that  the  sugar  industry  is  the  one  industry  that  is 
back  of  a  lot  of  things  in  this  country.  It  is  the  mother  lode  in  the 
development  of  Western  conditions.  I  have  been  here  all  day,  and 
we  have  not  heard  yet  a  real  explanation  of  the  sugar  industry,  be- 
cause it  means  more  than  the  question  of  sugar.  It  means  corollary 
industries.  It  means  the  development,  the  breeding,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  stock;  it  means  the  development  of  farm  conditions  to  the 
very  highest  possible  degree.  It  means  trolley  lines,  and  a  general 
development.  It  is  the  one  industry  that  will  capitalize  and  call 
other  mdustries  around  it.  It  takes,  you  understand,  years  to  do 
that ;  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  industry 
is  one  that  will  go  into  those  larming  countries  where  we  have  been 
growing  corn  and  oats  and  wheat,  and  stuff  like  that,  and  selling  it 
on  the  market,  and  will  intensify  the  agricultural  industry  and  brmg 
around  it  all  of  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  been  there  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  that  time,  did  you  have  any  experi- 
ence in  raising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
an  agricultural  college.  I  was  a  special  agricultural  chemist;  I  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  agricultural  college,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for 
tliirteen  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Sailor,  you  stated  that  the  development  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the 
sugar  industry.    What  did  you  mean  by  that,  specifically? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  brings  me  into  the  line  of  statesmanship.  That 
is  hardly  my  line;  but  I  will  make  it  plain,  since  you  have  asked  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Saylor,  I  want  to 
have  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  understood  that  thfe  " 
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chairman  of  the  committee  had  sent  you  an  invitation  to  come  here. 
Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  Secretary  Wilson  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh !    I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Now,  let  Mr.  Saylor  answer  the  question  that  I  put 
to  him.  You  stated  that  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  industry. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNQE.  And  I  asked  you  to  state  what  you  meant,  specific- 
all  v,  by  that  remark  of  yours. 

if r.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  let  me  add  one  thing  to  your  question  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  in  addition  to  that,  do  you  think  the  in- 
dustry needs  protection  in  order  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  respect  your  opinion  highly. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  we  all  agree  on  that  point,  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Saylor.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  territory  is  there  in  the  United  States 
that  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets?  Can  you  state  how 
much  territory  of  that  kind  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  is  adapted  to  a  large  part  of  the  farming  district  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania — I  am  talking  now  about  the  real  farming 
districts — in  fact,  you  can  take  a  line  drawn  across  the  countrv  that 
will  take  in  Chicago,  the  Northern  States,  say,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  both  the  Dakotas. 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  it  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  of 
the  intermountain  States  where  they  can  get  water. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  takes  irrigation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Out  in  that  country ;  yes.    It  is  a  vast  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  soil  of  these 
different  States? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  am  not  a  scientist  in  that  line,  you  know.  I  have 
investigated  it  in  the  way  of  having  it  investigated  by  our  scientists. 
I  have  been  collecting  all  that  sort  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied  their  investigations,  in  other 
words  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  determined  from  them  where  the  soil  was 
adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes;  but  I  have  charge  more  largely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  New  York.  '^Miat  part  of  New 
York  do  you  say  is  especially  adapted  to  this  industry? 

Mr.  Saylor.  IVlmost  any  of  the  well-cultivated  portions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  they  find  in  the  sugar  beets  raised  around  the  Lyons  factory? 

Mr.  Sayix)r.  Yes.  It  will  run  from  14  to  15  per  cent;  somewhere 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  A  good,  high  percentage? 

Mr.  Saylor.  A  good,  fair  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  soil  pretty  well  adapted  to  almost 
anything,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Yes;  very  well  adapted.  The  point  about  Lyons  is 
that  the  industry  there  has  had  to  contend  with  so  many  specialized 
interests — too  much  peppermint  and  cabbage  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  raise  everything  there  but  Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  That  soil  will  raise  anything? 

Mr.  Savlor.  Anything:  but  a  soil  in  order  to  raise  sugar 

The  Chairman.  I  know  about  that.    That  is  right  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Sayix)r.  I  know  it,  Mr.  Chairman.    It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  is  the  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  raised  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Sayix^r.  It  will  average  alM)ut  15  per  cent.  That  is  what  it  will 
average.- 

The  Chapman.  That  is  where  they  irrigate? 

Mr.  SAfLOR.  That  is  where  they  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  wdth  us  about  Lyons  is  that  we  have 
a  little  too  much  water  sometimes. 

Mr.  Saylor.  What  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  just 
alloAv  me  to  drop  a  few  remarks,  is  this 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  drop  in  remarks  all  the 
time.     It  will  save  us  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Saylor.  If  I  can  help  the  committee,  it  may  be  drawn  out;  but 
I  will  drop  in  what  I  can.  What  we  look  upon  in  the  department  ts 
my  special  work  is  the  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  offers  for  the 
future  the  one  great  impetus  to  develop  the  agricultural  country.  It 
offers  a  good  many  things.  It  induces  the  investment  of  capital.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  sugar  factory ;  but  you  can  not  grow 
sugar  beets  on  land  alone.  It  encourages  rotation.  It  will  buildup  a 
tobacco  district,  for  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  Wisconsin.  Up  in 
Wisconsin  they  antagonized  the  sugar  beet  industry  because  they  had 
had  a  hard  time  in  getting  land  enough  to  grow  their  tobacco."  But 
after  the  sugar  industry  went  in,  and  they  developed  land  to  grow 
sugar  beets,  their  sugar  beets  left  the  land  in  condition  to  produce 
tobacco.  Now  they  have  increased  their  tobacco  area  greatly.  The 
sugar  industry  is  one  that  appeals  to  cooperation,  and  encourages 
every  other  industry  in  the  agricultural  line,  especially  the  intensive 
lines,  such  as  producing  milk — the  dairy,  the  creamery,  feeding,  etc. 
The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  things  and  about  the  only  crop  that  we 
know  of  that  will  go  out  and  clarify  land  that  is  charged  with  alkali. 
The  sugar  beets  are  driving  the  alkali  lands  out  in  California  and 
Nebraska.  They  are  driving  them  out  of  existence.  They  are  pro- 
ducing lands:  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  general,  so  helpful,  that  it 
appeals  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  takes  years  to  develop 
those  conditions,  to  brin/gr  about  all  the  results  that  must  come  from 
this  industry;  and  that  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
it  ought  to  be  fostered  and  taken  care  of  until  it  can  bring  about  these 
results. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Agricultural  Department  has  sent 
out  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  last  few  years  encouraging  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  We  have  done  everything  we  could.  We  have  implicit 
faith  in  that  industry,  with  everv  other  thing  that  has  pone  into  the 
country;  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  have  encouraged  it.  We  have 
given  our  people  encouragement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  heard  here  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States,  have  you,  Mr.  Saylor? 
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Mr.  Saylob.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Doed  that  agree  with  yotir  ideas  and  information  ? 

Mr.  SAYiiOR.  In  the  main  it  does.  Understand,  I  am  not  technical 
on  the  question  of  producing  sugar;  but  I  have  been  for  eleven  years 
s. round  sugar  factories  all  the  tiraie,  and  in  that  time  a  person  will 
^t  more  or  less  information. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  You  have  investigated,  Mr.  Saylor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Cuba,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  SAYrx)R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  ptoduting  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Saylor.  At  the  time  I  made  up  the  estimate — and  I  went 
through  thoroughly  in  Cuba,  and  took  the  items  off  the  books — ^it 
cost  about  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds  of  96  per 
cent  sugar? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  the  French  experts  put  it  at  $1.25.  That 
was  some  years  ago.    I  think  perhaps  wages  are  a  little  higher  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Have  you  any 
further  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Saylor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have  none  to  ma£e.  I  am  simply  here  because  I 
supposed  I  was  called  here. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  Just  one  question.  You  are  the  author  of  Re- 
port No.  86,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  beet 
su^r  industry  ? 

Xir.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  refer  to  the  6ne  issued  in  last  September. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  goes  into  the  subject  quite  fully? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  From  all  of  its  standpoints? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes.    That  is,  the  last  vear's  rcpbrt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  report  is  it  tliat  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Report  No.  86. 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  tne  report  of  last  year,  on  the  progress  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  I  have  one  for  every  year  of  my  eleven  years' 
investigations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  These  reports  have  been  i^ued  annually  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to 
be  heard  now? 

(Mr.  McCormick  arose.) 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  W.  McCORMICK,  ESQ.,  OF  ItENOMINEE,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  and  also  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCoRMiOK.  My  name  is  G.  W.  McCormick.  I  am  manager 
of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Companv,  of  Menominee,  Mich.  We 
have  the  only  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  we  are  located  so  close  to  Wisconsin  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
know  which  State  we  are  in.  We  are  in  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  boundai*y  line.  We  get  about  three-fourths  of 
I         our  beets  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    We  have  a  factory  which 
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has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
capital  stock  of  our  company  is  $826,000,  which  is  all  subscribed  by 
local  people.  We  have  no  entanglements.  We  are  quite  isolated, 
situated  as  we  are  in  the  upjDer  peninsula.  Our  people  were  induced 
to  invest  their  money  there  in  a  beet  sugar  factory  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  protection  that  was  given  to  beet  sugar  in  this  country 
would  warrant  their  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at 
a  profit.  Most  of  our  subscribers  are  men  who  had  made  their  money 
out  of  the  lumber  business;  but  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
sugar  from  beets  they  found  out  tliat  it  was  not  cutting  lumber  from 
saw  logs,  and  we  found  rather  a  serious  problem,  firet,  in  getting  the 
farmei-s  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  That  is  tlie 
most  serious  problem  that  we  have  to  contencTwith.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  this  crop.  The  climate  is  equally  well  adapted,  but  the 
farmer  had  not  had  the  experience  in  intensive  farming  that  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  make  a  success  of  this  crop.  However,  after  five 
years'  time  and  a  considerable  agricultural  force,  which  has  cost  us 
about  twenty  to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  our  farmers  interested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  in  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  am  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  any  statistics.  I  think  you 
have  heard  enough ;  at  least,  if  I  were  on  the  committee  I  would  have 
said  that  I  had  heard  almost  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  of 
your  time.  I  just  want  to  say  that  our  corporation  sent  me  down 
here  to  represent  them,  and  represent  their  voice  and  sentiment  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  sugar.  As  to  the  matter  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet 
sugar,  you  have  heard  already  statements  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  their  statements  correspond  with  our  experience.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  selling  price  of  sugar,  we  sell  in  the  same  market 
that  they  do;  therefore  our  price  is  the  same.  The  profits  on  the 
business,  gentlemen,  would  not  induce  any  of  you  men  sitting  there 
to  come  up  and  pay  more  than  par,  I  assure  you,  for  the  stock.  We 
have  had  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent  in  five  years  in  our  corporation. 
And  our  people  feel  about  this  a  good  deal  as  a  farmer  would  fed 
who  had  developed  a  fine  herd  of  well-bred  stock- and  had  a  good  pas- 
ture for  them  to  live  in.  He  would  not  want  to  turn  around  and 
throw  the  fences  all  down,  and  let  a  lot  of  rawboned,  scrawny 
outsiders  that  he  had  no  use  for  come  in  and  eat  up  that  pasture  that 
he  had  for  his  own  stock.  And  they  feel  that  if  we  have  got  a  good 
market  in  the  United  States  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  invested  their  money  in  institutions  here,  and  not 
to  the  outside  world,  in  which  we  have  not  anything  more  than  a  senti- 
mental interest. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Are  there  any  questions, 
gentlemen?     If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  McCormick. 

Any  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  being  heard  to-morrow  will 
please  give  their  names  to  the  clerk.  Some  embarrassment  results 
from  parties  coming  who  have  given  no  notice  to  the  clerk.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  the  names  before  we  start  in 
in  the  morning. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9.30  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  November  17,  1908.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  November  17^  1908, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Atkins  first  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  EDWIN  F.  ATKINS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  in  1902.  We  ap- 
pealed then  for  a  differential  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  while  we 
did  not  get  all  that  was  asked  for,  we  did  get  a  preferential  duty, 
-which  worked  manifestly  to  the  benefit  of  Cuba  during  the  first  year 
or  two.  That  treaty  expires  next  month.  It  was  made  for  five  years, 
and  the  five  years  expire  next  month.  Therefore  it  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  either  contracting  party  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  Cuban  people  are  natu- 
I'ally  anxious  abput  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

I  have  here  a  cable,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  from 
the  president  of  the  Agrarian  League  of  Cuba,  the  successor  of  the 
Planters'  Association.  The  A^arian  League  takes  in  the  sugar 
manufacturers  and  also  the  agricultural  interests,  not  only  pertain- 
ing to  sugar,  but  to  other  interests,  including  cattle.    It  reads : 

Please  represent  Cuban  Agrarian  l^ea^ie  at  Washington  and  request  com- 
mittee to  reserve  decision  until  Cuban  case  can  be  presented  tlirough  proper 
channels. 

(Signed)  Negra, 

President  Agrarian  League. 

Following  this  I  received  another  cable  from  Cuba,  the  translation 
of  which  I  will  give  you.  It  comes  from  the  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Business  Organizations.  That  committee,  I 
might  explain,  is  similar  to  our  merchants'  associations  in  the  North. 
It  is  the  committee  that  represents  the  different  associations  on  all  the 
economic  questions  and  takes  into  consideration  various  interests. 
The  cable  reads  as  follows : 

Economic  Committee  adds  its  autliority  to  that  of  the  Liga  Agraria  and 
begs  you  to  malce  similar  request  in  respect  to  tobacco  in  case  this  article  is 
brought  up. 

(Signed)  Gelats. 

That  cable  was  sent  through  a  misapprehension  that  the  tobacco 
schedule  was  to  be  discussed  jointly  witn  the  sugar  schedule,  which 
has  not  been  the  case. 
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I  will  present  these  cables  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and  sug- 
gest that  they  be  filed  with  the  tobacco  papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  sugar  schedules  involves  very  large  interests 
and  conflicting  interests.  It  includes  the  domestic  sugar  and  the 
colonial  interests  whose  sugar  pays  no  duty  and  goes  into  consump- 
tion free  of  tax.  It  includes  the  very  large  -Cuban  interest,  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
question,  their  sugar  interests,  and  the  very  large  refining  interests  of 
this  country.  I  suppose  the  refining  interests  of  this  countrv  repre- 
sent close  to  $200,000,000,  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  of  invested 
capital.  Yesterday  the  beet  interests  were  mentioned  as  aggregating 
some  $60,000,000,  a  large  sum  and  one  worthy  of  every  consideration, 
but  the  refining  interests  far  outweigh  that  in  point  of  investment. 

I  would  state,  gontlemen,  that  I  am  here  not  to  speak  with  authority 
from  the  planters'  associations  in  regard  to  what  course  may  be  pur- 
sued, but  to  make  suggestions  on  my  own  responsibility,  leaving  them 
to  make  their  suggestions  at  a  later  time,  after  they  have  had  their 
meetings  and  can  present  the  result  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Amonff  my  various  interests  I  have  that  of  sugar  manufacturing 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  interest  was  not  recently  acquired,  not 
acquired  for  speculative  purposes,  but  it  came  to  me  as  the  result  of 
business  established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  an  inter- 
est which  I  took  up  and  have  developed  in  my  time.  The  third  gen- 
eration is  now  about  entering  upon  it.  This  was  entered  into  at  a 
time  when  the  merchants  of  New  England  had  extended  their  com- 
mercial relations  throughout  the  world  and  at  a  period  when  it  was 
not  considered  unpatriotic  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  and  at  a  period  when  foreign  investment  acquired  through 
such  business  relations  was  not  referred  to  as  expatriated  capital. 

I  want  to  call  3^our  attention  to  the  sugar  schedules  and  the  rates 
of  duty  thereon.  A  reference  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  1907 
shows  among  its  valuable  information  the  ad  valorem  rates  asse&sed 
upon  the  various  schedules.  I  have  taken  a  list  of  the  principal 
schedules  on  our  tariff,  and  I  will  refer  briefly  to  them  and  file  the 
figures  for  your  reference  and  verification. 

The  tobacco  schedule,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $26,125,000,  came  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  87.19  per  cent. 
Next  came  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $15,797,- 
000,  paying  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  73.14  per  cent.  Next  came  the  very 
small  item  of  beverages,  including  mineral  water,  ginger  ale,  etcl, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  only  $64,000,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  sugar.  That  paid  66.16  per  cent.  Then  came  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  schedule  known  as  the  "  sugar  schedule,"  yielding 
last  year,  w^hich  was  abnormal  and  which  I  will  explain  later  on,  a 
revenue  of  $60,335,000,  which  pays  an  ad  valorem  of  65.03  per  cent. 
Eliminating  the  molasses,  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  65  per  cent. 
Below  follow,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  lead,  earthenware, 
wool  and  its  manufactures,  so  often  referred  to  as  being  an  extremely 
high  schedule,  which  paid  58.19  per  cent,  as  against  65^  per  cent  on 
sugar.  Then  I  have  taken  the  other  important  schedules,  and  we 
come  dow^n  to  leather  and  its  manufactures,  30.93  per  cent ;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  28.83  per  cent;  and  chemicals,  about  25  per 
cent. 
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What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this :  The  statistical  report 

f:ives  the  average  ad  valorem  price  of  duty  on  all  imported  articles 
or  the  year  1907  as  42^  per  cent.  Deducting  sugar  and  molasses, 
the  average  rate  was  39i  per  cent  on  all  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  whole  statement  of  the  schedule  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  your  last  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  last  statement  was  this,  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  whole  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise 
was  42^  per  cent.  That  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract.  De- 
ducting sugar  from  the  imports,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  articles, 
exclusive  of  sugar  and  molasses,  was  39^  per  cent.  Sugar,  exclusive 
of  molasses,  65|  per  cent.  I  have  compared  this  with  the  other 
schedules  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Champagne,  not  a  schedule  but  an  article  in  the  liquor  schedule, 
paid  54.25  per  cent,  against  65^  per  cent  on  sugar.  In  other  words, 
sugar  is  classed  among  the  luxuries,  while  it  is  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Oxnard,  told  us  yesterday. 

The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows : 

Schedule  A. — Showing  revenue  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties  upon  priticipal 
tariff  schedules;  Statistical  Abstract  and  Report  of  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  1901, 


Tobacco  and  manufactures.. 
Splrlta,  winea,  and  liquors.. 

Beveraees 

Sugar  and  molasses 

I«ad  and  manufactures 

Earthenware. 

Wool  and  manufactures 

Cotton  and  manufactures- 
Glass  and  glassware- 

Brass  and  manufactures 

Carriages 

Salt. 


BreadstufTs _ 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures.. 

Leather  and  manufactures 

Iron  and  8t«el  and  manufactures 

Chemicals _ — — 


Revenue. 

Rate. 

Percent. 

^26,126,000 

87.19 

16,797,000 

78.14 

64,000 

66.16 

60.835,000 

65.08 

962,000 

59.71 

8,024,000 

68.66 

36,555,000 

56.19 

38,999.000 

53.38 

8,921,000 

53.22 

43,000 

46.32 

2,116,000 

44.90 

207,000 

43.76 

1,467,000 

34.54 

22,638,000 

83.66 

6,134,000 

80.98 

12,323,000 

•   28.88 

7,623,000 

24.88 

Going  back  for  a  few  years,  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  find  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  sugar  in  1898  as  77.11  per  cent,  then  76  per  cent — 
I  omit  the  fraction — 71  per  cent,  72.43  per  cent,  about  87  per  cent, 
96.48  per  cent,  74.65  per  cent,  56.17  per  cent,  that  is  1905.  In  1906 
it  was  61.12  per  cent,  and  in  1907  65.03  per  cent — that  is,  sugar  and 
molasses  together,  sugar  being  65i  per  cent. 

The  reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  covering  the  years 
1904  to  1907  showed  a  reduction.  Under  the  existing  conditions  3f 
cents  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  full  normal  price  for  twelve 
months,  which  would  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  65  per 
cent.  That  is  for  the  sugar  under  the  continuance  of  the  present 
schedule,  although  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1908  and  higher  f.  o.  b. 
values  will  temporarily  reduce  the  rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

I  will  file  this  statement  for  verification. 
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The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows: 

Average  values  centrifugal  sugar,  95  test,  with  average  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty,  as  returned  in  Statistical  Abstract,  1907,  for  sugar  and  molasses. 


Year. 


New  York 
'      value 
'  duty  paid. 


- - I  4.28 

1899 _. 4.42 

1900. - I  4.56 

1901_-> '  4.05 

1902- 8.&4 

1908 3.72 

i 


Ad  valorem 

rate  duty 

on  f.o.b. 

value. 


77.11 
76.  JM 
71.46 
72.43 
86.79 
96.48 


I 


Year. 


New  York 

value 

'  duty  paid. 


1904-. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907- 


3.97 
4.27 
3.68 
3,76 


TotaL 


4.02 


Advaloztm 

rate  doty 

on  f.o.b. 

value. 


74.«5 
36.17 
ei.li 


73.7 


NoTJB.— Reduced  duties  under  Cuban  reciprocity  cover  years  190*  to  1907.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  live  wag  a  year  of  short  crops  In  Europe. 

Under  existing:  conditions  3i  cents  duty  paid  may  be  considered  a  full  normal  averas« 
priee  for  twelve  months,  which  would  indicate  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  66  per  cent, 
although  the  short  Cuban  crop  of  1006  and  higher  f.  o.  b.  values  will  temporarily  reduce  the 
rate  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Since  the  arguments  before  your  committee  in  1902, 
the  statistical  position  of  sugar  has  completely  changed.  The  year 
1898,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Spanish  war,  showed  a  consumption 
of  a  little  over  2,000,000  gross  tons.  The  free  sugar  supply — ^and  I 
refer  to  the  free  sugar  supply  as  domestic,  domestic  including  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and  under  the  American  flag 
in  her  colonies  paying  no  duty — the  domestic  supply  was  then 
556,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  230,000  tons,  the  requirements  of  all 
other  countries  being  1,217,000  tons.  Ten  years  later,  in  1907,  the 
consumption  had  risen  to  approximately  3,000,000  tons,  the  free 
sugar  supply  to  1,278,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  to  1,428,000  tons,  and 
the  requirements  of  all  other  countries  had  fallen  to  less  than  300,000 
tons.  I  am  giving  the  statistics  of  1907,  as  the  statistics  of  1908  are 
not  completed  and  available. 

This  shows  that  during  the  ten -year  period  which  I  have  quoted 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  slightly  under  5  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  supply  of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the 
Cuban  crop  1,198,000  tons,  while  our  requirements  from  all  other 
countries  have  decreased  929,000  tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the 
Dingley  tariff — if  we  except  the  year  1907,  when  there  were  large 
imports  just  previous  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  went  into 
the  trade  and  statistical  year  ending  six  months  later,  but  they  came 
in  previous  to  the  financial  year  and  show  a  large  increase — except 
that  the  revenue  has  not  increased  since  1897,  but  it  has  rather  dimin- 
ished in  the  face  of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption. 

Now,  this  condition  has  naturally  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
price  of  Cuban  sugar.  When  this  treaty  was  made  it  was  our  hope 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  government  officials  of  the  United 
States  that  this  differential  accorded  to  Cuba — 20  per  cent,  amounting 
to  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds — would  accrue  largely,  I  will  not  say 
entirely,  but  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  producers,  they  in 
turn  having  given  a  differential  running  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on 
United  States  goods  entering  their  ports  as  against  foreign  goods. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  domestic  production  and  in  the  Cuban 
crop  jointly  have  now  almost  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  to  within  300,000  tons,  and  naturally  the  differential  has  been 
loss  to  Cuba.  She  does  not  get  now  but  very  little  of  that  differential ; 
how  little  I  have  tried  to  explain  by  this  schedule,  which  I  will  not 
read,  but  will  place  on  file. 

I  have  prepared  in  this  schedule  [exhibiting  schedule]  the  weekly 
market  quotations  taken  from  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray, 
giving  in  the  first  colunm  the  quotations  of  Haniburg  beets.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  daily  quotations,  that  not  being  necessary.  The 
second  colimin  shows  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  as  compared  with  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  when  those  beet  sugars  are  landed  in  New  York. 
The  third  column  gives  the  selling  price  of  Cuban  centrifugal  sugar 
as  compared  with  me  parity  of  beet  sugars  in  New  York  at  the  same 
date.  The  next  colimin  shows  the  per  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
centrifugal  sugars  received  below  the  parity  of  beet  sugars  landed 
in  New  York.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  placed  here  a  column 
showing  the  weekly  receipt  of  sugars  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  meltings, 
and  the  receipts  in  Cuban  ports  as  the  crops  came  forward  and  ac- 
cumulated there  ready  for  shipment. 

Now  the  differential  accorded  to  Cuba  amounts  to  34  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  On  January  3  the  market  in  New  York  ruled  28  cents 
below  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  next  week  28  cents.  The  next 
week  34  cents,  absorbing  all  the  differential.  The  next  week  36  cents ; 
then  32  cents,  then  42  cents,  then  43  cents,  then  49  cents,  then  46  cents, 
then  38  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  41  cents,  then  35  cents,  then  32  cents. 
Then,  as  the  Cuban  sugar  began  to  decrease,  it  diminished  and  the 
market  rose  nearer  to  the  parity  of  Europe.  The  following  year, 
1908,  the  year  commenced  on  January  2  with  a  quotation  of  ^  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  below  the  parity  of  Europe  against  the  34  cents 
differential,  and  the  quotations  followed — 12  cents,  15  cents,  26  cents, 
34  cents,  36  cents,  40  cents,  39  cents,  23^  cents,  27  cents,  and  17  cents 
by  the  middle  of  March.  At  that  time  a  great  shortage  in  the  Cuban 
crop  began  to  become  apparent  and  buyers  were  attracted  to  the  mar- 
ket and  bought  sugars  in  advance  for  future  shipment,  putting  the 
market  up.  That  parity  gradually  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  Cuban  receipts  in  the  various  ports  had  been  reduced  from  58,000 
pounds  to  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  the  difference  in  the  parity 
was  only  8  cents,  and  it  ruled  in  that  way  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
at  times,  in  a  few  instances,  rising  to  a  nill  parity. 

The  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  here  is  that  during  the  period  of 
heavy  Cuban  receipts,  whether  those  receipts  were  forwarded  to 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  or  whether  they  accumulated 
in  the  stores  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  the  pressure  to  sell,  owing  to  the 
excessive  receipts  over  requirements,  brings  the  sugar  market  down 
in  New  York  so  that  the  Cuban  planters  lose  the  differential  that  is 
accorded  to  them.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Government;  nobody  can  be 
blamed  for  it.  The  buyers  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  as  we 
all  do,  and  where  a  refiner  wants  two  or  three  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
eight  or  ten  cargoes  are  offered  he  is  going  to  take  the  best  price. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  other  words,  the  sellers  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  thing  was  illustrated  yesterday 
in  the  condition  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  condition  of  beet  sugar.     It 
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is  the  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  that  puts  the  market  down, 
and  when  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  then  the  market 
goes  high.  It  is  the  simplest  law  of  commercial  trade  and  the  one 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  real  situation  that  the  refiners  get  this  differ^i- 
tial  accorded  to  Cuba  which  the  Cuban  producer  ought  to  get  That 
is  a  fallacy. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr,  Atkins  follows : 

SCHEDULE  C,  1907. 


Date. 

Ham- 
burg 
beets     1 
(ster- 
ling).   1 

Ditto 
parity 
centrif- 
ugal 
New 
York. 

8.84 
3.84 
3.84 
8.84 
8.80 
8.84 
3.85 
3.87 
3.88 
8.89 
3.81 
8.92 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
3.98 
8.98 
3.89 
4.12 
4.07 
4.08 
4.11 
4.09 
4.04 
4.03 
4.04 
4.00 
3.98 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.09 

4.a> 

4.16 
4.11 
4.09 
4.11 
4.04 
4.08 
8.96 
8.93 
8.93 
3.96 
S.98 
3.96 
3.93 
8.96 
4.04 
4.03 
4.07 

Cuban 
centrif- 
ugal, 
duty 
paid. 

8.66 

3.56 

8.50 

3.48 

3.48 

8.42 

3.42 

3.38 

3.42 

8.51 

3.50 

3.51 

3.58 

8.61 

3.785 

3.7&J 

8.73 

3.765 

3.a3 

3.8«» 

8.92 

3.90 

3.84 

3.73 

8.71 

8.875 

3.S35 

3.s:1t 

8.8:ri 

3.94 

3  AH 

3.JM 

8.8n 

3.«> 

8.!»2 

3.92 

8.95 

3.95 

3.05 

3.95 

3.95 

8.90 

3.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.80 

3.70 

8.62.3 

8.625 

3.a5 

8.8.3 
3.8.-, 

Bftlow 
parity  of 

Europe 
against  84 
cents  dif- 
ferential. 

0.28 
.28 

:l^ 

.32 
.42 
.43 

.49 

.46 

.38 

.41 

.U 

.35 

.32 

.195 

.215 

.25 

.'225 

.29 

.21 

.17 

.21 

.25 

.31 

..32 

.l&-» 

.165 

.145 

.205 

.10 

.10 

.10 

!20 

.17 

.24 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.09 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.18 

.26 

.305 

..•:;x) 

.19 

.18 

.22 

Ditto 
c.  and  f . 

2.21 
2.21 
,        2.15 
'        2.13 
2.13 
2.07 
2.07 
2.08 
2.07 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.23 
2.26 
2.385 
2.415 
2.88 
2.415 
2.48 
2.51 
2.57 
2.55 
2.49 
2.38 
2.86 
2.525 
2.485 
2.485 
2.486 
2.59 
2.58 
2.59 
2.54 
2.54 
2.57 
2.57 
2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
2.55 
2.56 
2.55 
2.55 
2.45 
2.36 
2.276 
2.275 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

Receipts    , 
all  sugars  ' 
Atlantic 
ports.      1 

1 

23.488 
28,119 
81.855 
30.8-29 
23,992 
36,524  , 
40,7-27 
60,584 
63,610 
54,464  1 
47,422 
63,896 
33,125 
38,765  , 
36,188 
57,620 
76,891 
40,898 
64,787 
46.681 
65,985 
38,368 
64,437 
70,489  ' 
42,550 
61,682 
22,135  ! 
14,983 
19,592  , 
13,840  i 
15,629 
31,887  , 
27,958  ' 
47,971 
40,425  1 
35,619 
18.538 
25,397  , 
30,071 
89,560  1 
43,981 
16,300  1 
47,485  ' 
34,686  , 
81,298 
27,415  ' 
6,588 
11,764 
40,455  1 
19,863 
16.988 
11,612  t 

Meltings,  in  Cuba. 
6  ports. 

Jan.  8 -. 

Jan. 10 

8.93 
8.93 
8.93 
8.93  1 

8.1Ui 
8,llJ 
.9.0 
9.03 
9.1i 
8.24 
9.3 
9.3 

9.8  1 
9.5J 
8.5J  i 
9.6 

10.07 

9.m 

9.1l| 
10.0 

9.  Hi 

9.9 
9.8J 
9.9 

9.*5i  , 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.11} 

9.1U 
10.3     . 
10.0 

9.1U 
10.0 

9.9 

9.8J 

9.4i 

9.8 

9.8 

ii 

9.3 
9.5J 

9.9  , 
9.8} 
9.10J 

20.000 
27,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
85.000 
35.000 
35,000 
3.5,000 
35,000 
40,000 
40,000 
84,000 
87,000 
89,000 
39,000 
89,000 
41,000 
34,000 
42.000 
41,000 
41,000 
43.000 
41,000 
45.000 
46,000 
46,000 
47,000 
47,000 
46,000 
44.000 
39,000 
87,000 
40.000 
36.000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
41,000 
35.000 
38,000 
38,000 
83,000 
28,000 
83,000 
83,000 
80,000 

27.000 
S1.«JW 

Jan. 17 

45.00r 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  81    

56,0(y 
61.001. 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  21 

61,000 

65,0ori 

Feb.  28 _. 

Mar.  7 

65.000 
flSyOOQ 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  21 

00.000 
6D.CO0 

Mar.  28- 

Apr.  4._ 

Apr.  11 _ 

CO.. 000 
OO.OOD 
39.000 

Apr.  18. _. 

37.O06 
37,000 
34,000 

May  9 

May  16 _. 

May  23 

20,000 
22,O0C' 
16.000 

May  29. 

10,000 

Jun6  6 

7,000 

June  13 

June  20 

June  27 

July  3 

July  11 -. 

4,000 
2.000 
2.000 
1.000 
1,000 

July  18 

1,000 

July  25 

None. 

Aug. 1 

Non«^. 

Aug.  8.  -    _ 

Non*. 

Aug.  15._ 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  5 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None 

Sept.  12 

None. 

Sept.  19 

None. 

Sept.  26— 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  10- _- 

None. 
None. 
None. 

Oct.  17 

None. 

Oct.  24 

None. 

Oct.  81.— 

None, 

Nov.  7^ 

None. 

Nov   14 

None 

Nov.  21 

None 

Nov.  27 

None. 

Dec.  6 — 

None. 

Dec.  12 

None 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  «6 

None. 
1,000 
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SCHEDULE  D,  1908. 


Date. 


Jan. 2 

Jan. 9 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  SO ^- 

Peb. 6 

Peb.  13 

Peb.  20 

Peb.  27- 

Mar.  5 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  16- 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  30 

May  7 

May  14 

May  21_ _. 

May  28 

June  4 

Jane  11 

June  18 

June  25 

July  2 

July  9 

July  16 — . 

July  23-. 

July  30.. 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  20- 

Aug.  27 

8«spt.  3 

Sept.  10— 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  1- — . 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  5— 

Nov.  12- 


Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  prepared  another  statement  showing  the 
weekly  quotations,  from  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray,  of  centrifugal  and 
granulated  sugar  at  an  equal  date.  This  schedule  covers  a  period 
of  two  years,  1907  and  1908.  up  to  November  12.  It  shows  that  in 
the  early  part  of  1907  the  refiners'  margin  reached  for  a  short  period 
1^  cents.  Granulated  sugar  sold  at  1 J  cents  over  the  price  of  raw 
sugars,  but  that  was  for  a  very  short  period,  and  by  the  middle  of 
March  the  market  began  to  drop  to  97  cents,  94  cents,  91 J  cents,  884 
cents,  87  cents,  83i  cents,  87  cents,  and  so  on.  During  the  summer 
months  the  margin  dropped  on  the  *25th  of  July  to  76  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  it  ran  to  71  cents,  71  cents,  76  cents,  76  cents,  73 
cents,  73  cents,  70  cents  for  a  number  of  weeks,  then  75  cents  a^ain, 
then  it  rose  to  80  cents  and  up  to  97  cents,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
year,  after  the  last  of  November,  but  late  in  December  it  again 
dropped  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  WTiat  caused  that  drop  in  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  The  pressure  of  sugars  on  the  market  late  in  the 
season  from  Louisiana  and  from  the  beet  districts,  the  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  you  speaking  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  showing  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  and  how 
they  have  followed  the  course  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiner  always 
attempts  to  maintain  a  margin,  and  the  margin  figures  show  a  slight 
fraction  over  90  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  sugar  trust  fixes  the 
prices  both  for  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  fixes  it  in  this  way,  by  being  the  larger  seller.  It 
is  really  fixed  by  the  refiner  buying  it  and  you  selling  it.  It  is  fixed 
by  the  producer.  The  refiner  buys  j  ust  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy.  If  he 
wants  one  cargo  and  three  cargoes  are  offered,  he  buys  the  cheapest 
cargo. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  Ajnerican 
Sugar  Eefining  Company  fixes  the  price  in  the  United  States  market 
both  for  refined  and  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  raw  sugar  market  is  fixed  by  the  price  abroad, 
the  price  at  which  the  refiner  can  buy.  He  will  not  pay  any  more  for 
domestic  sugar  than  the  foreign  su^ar  will  cost  him,  and  if  he  can 
buy  the  domestic  sugar  at  a  less  price  he  takes  the  domestic  sugar. 
The  refiner  buys  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  just  as  you  gentlemen 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances ;  you  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  asking  price  for  any  article  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  Cuban  raws  bringing  in  our  market  as  much 
as  German  raws? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  This  table  I  have  just  presented  shows  that  the 
price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  largely  below  the  parity  of  Europe. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Cuban  sugar,  plus  the  domestic  supply,  is 
almost  enough  to  meet  the  United  States  requirements.  We  do  not 
need  any  from  abroad.  If  the  price  of  German  sugar  drops  the 
Cuban  is  enabled  to  cut  his  price  to  the  extent  of  the  differential,  but 
the  domestic  producer,  having  an  advantage  of  $1.35  a  hundred  over 
the  Cuban  producer,  can  cut  his  price  down — I  can  not  saw  how  far; 
but  we  see  now  they  are  cut  far  below  the  Cuban  price.  The  whole 
thing  is  governed  oy  the  very  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  1  think  that  we  are  all  perhaps  a  little  inclined  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  getting  a  certain  price  for  the  goods  to  throw  the  blame 
on  somebody  else. 

The  cost  of  refining  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  62  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  the  refiner  gets  a  margin  between  the  cost  of 
his  raw  sugar  and  the  price  of  his  refining  of  90  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  during  the  year,  he  makes  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
refining,  62  cents,  and  90  cents,  which  gives  him  a  profit  of  about  28 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  1  mention  that  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment— it  has  not  been  made  here,  but  it  is  often  made — that  the 
refiner,  we  will  not  say  the  trust,  gobbles  this  differential  which  is 

S'ven  to  Cuba.    The  figures  show  that  is  not  so.    He  can  not  get  it 
e  could  not  get  it  if  he  wanted  to;  there  is  too  much  competition 
among  the  refiners  themselves. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkins  follows:) 

SCHEDULE  E.— REFINERS*  MARGIN,  1907. 


Date. 


January  3— 

January  10 

January  17 

January  24 

January  31 

February  7 ^. 

February  14 ._. 

February  21 

February  28- 

March  7 

March  14 

March  21 

March  28. 

April  4 _ 

April  11 

April  18 

April  25- 

May  2 

Mayd. 

May  16. 

May  23. 

May  29. 

Junes 

June  13 

Jane  20 

June  27 


Price         Price    |  Margin, 
gxanu-      centrif-         100 
lated.    I     ugal.    |  pounds. 


4.62 
4.50 
4.62 
4.60 
4.65 
4.50 
4.5S 
4.56 
4.55 
4.65 
4.63 
4.66 
4.55 
4.55 
4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.&5 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.86 
4.85 
4.85 


3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.48 

3.48 

3.42 

3.42 

3.38 

3.12 

8.51 

8.50 

8.51 

3.58 

3.61 

3.7a5 

3.765 

8.73 

3.765 

3.83 

3.86 

3.92 

8.90 

3.84 

3.73 

3.71 

3.876 


1.08 

.94 

1.12 

1.12 

1.17 

1.08 

1.13 

1.17 

1.13 

l.Oi 

1.05 

1.04 

.97 

.94 

.915 

.885 

.87 

.835 

.87 


.96 
1.01 
1.12 
1.14 

.975 


Julys. 

July  11 

July  18 

July  25 

AugUBt  1 

August  3 

August  15 

August  22 

August  29 

September  5 

September  12 

September  19 

September  26 

October  3 

October  10 — 

Octoberl7 

October  24 

October  31 

November  7 

November  14 

November  21 

November  27 

December  5 

December  12 

December  19 

December  26 


4.85 

3.835 

i          4.75 

3.835 

1          4.75 

3.835 
3.94 

1          4.70 

1         4.65 

3.94 

4.65 

3.94 

4.65 

3.89 

4.65 

3.89 

4.65 

3.92 

4.66 

3.92 

4.66 

8.95 

4.65 

3.96 

4.65 

3.95 

4.65 

3.96 

4.65 

8.95 

4.65 

3.90 

4.66 

3.90 

4.65 

3.90 

4.66 

3.90 

4.60 

3.80 

4.60 

3.70 

4.60 

3.625 

4.55 

3.626 

4.66 

3.86 

4.65 

3.86 

4.65 

8.86 

Margin, 

100 
pounds. 


1.015 
.015 
.915 
.76 
.71 
.71 
.76 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.76 
.75 
-76 
.76 
.80 
.90 
.075 
.926 
.70 
.70 
.70 


Average  of  margin,  0.903. 

SCHEDULE  F.- 


-REFINERS'S  MARGIN,  1908. 


January  2 

January  9 

January  16 

January  23 

January  30 

February  6 

February  18 

February  20 

February  27 _ 

March  5 

March  12 

March  19 

March  26 

April  2 

April  9 

AprU  16 

April  28 

April  30— _ 

May  7 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June  4 


4.55 

4.75 

4.75  I 

4.75 

4.75  , 

4.75 

4.65 

4.55  1 

4.65  I 

4.75  ] 

4.85  I 

6.05 

6.26 

6.26  I 

5.26 

6.36 

6.35 

6.36 

6.15 

6.35 

6.36 

6.20 

6.20 


3.85 

3.94 

3.92 

3.80 

3.75 

3.75 

3.67 

3.67 

3.885 

3.89 

4.06 

4.126 

4.36 

4.36 

4.36 

4.36 

4.42 

4.42 

4.36 

4.86 

4.24 

4.27 

4.36 


0.70 
.81 
.83 
.95 
1.00 
1.00 
.98 
.88 
.765 
.86 
.80 
.925 


.93 
.93 
.79 
.99 
1.11 
.93 
.84 


I  June  11 1 

[  June  18 I 

I  June  25 I 

I  July  2 

July  9 I 

July  16 I 

July  23 , 

July  SO 

August  6 I 

August  13 

I  August  20 —    J 

August  27 I 

September  3 

September  10 

September  17 

!  September  24 

October  1 

October  8 

October  16 

October  22 

October  29 

November  5 

November  12 


5.20 
5.25 
5.25  I 
6.25 
6.25 
5.25 
5.25  , 
5.15  I 
6.05  , 
5.05  I 
5.05 
4.75 
4.95 
4.05 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95  I 
4.86  ' 
4.85  I 
4.75  ' 
4.85  I 
4.75  ! 
4.60  ' 


4.40 

0.80 

4.31 

.94 

4.25 

1.00 

4.39 

.86 

4.39 

.86 

4.36 

.89 

4.25 

1.00 

4.25 

.90 

4.125 

.925 

4.06 

.97 

4.0B 

.97 

3.90 

.85 

8.96 

.99 

3.90 

1.06 

8.95 

1.00 

3.98 

.9? 

3.98 

.97 

3.98 

.87 

8.96 

.89 

4.04 

.71 

8.98 

.87 

3.05 

.80 

3.94 

.66 

Average,  0.908. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  cost  to  the  Cuban  inter- 
ests. It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  sugar  schedule,  the  most 
important  one  in  your  tariff  list,  the  one  producing  the  largest  revenue 
and  the  one  involving  enormous  conflicting  interests,  can  not  be 
rightly  considered  without  consideration  of  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine Island  questions.  Those  three  questions  are  so  involved  it 
would  seem  to  me,  unitiated  as  I  am,  that  they  must  be  considered 
jointly.  It  would  be  most  difficult  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
estimate  revenue  upon  any  schedule  without  counting  on  what  the 
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State  Department  might  do  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  what 
action  it  might  take  with  reference  to  repealing  the  duty  on  the  Phil- 
ippine Island  sugar,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  suggested  that  the 
decision  be  reserved  in  accordance  with  the  request  from  Habana  until 
the  whole  question  can  be  taken  up  and  other  parties  not  able  to  be 
present  to-day  can  present  their  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  cost.  So  far  we  have  not  gotten  at  the  real 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  sugars.  I  am  prepared  to  stat^ — while 
no  accurate  data  is  available  in  regard  to  the  average  cost  in  Cuba, 
T  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from  a  very  long  experience  there  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things  in  a  great  many  places — 
that  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  in  Cuba  at  all  ports,  all  districts,  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  a  hundred  pounds,  2.2  cents  a  pound ; 
that  is,  f.  o.  b.  To  show  w^hat  that  means,  the  shipping  cnarges, 
which  in  Cuba  include  the  packages,  amount  on  the  average  in  all 
ports  to  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  sugar  in  store  to  2  cents  a  pound,  United  States  currency.  Out  of 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  his  inland  freight  to  the  different 
ports  of  shipment.  The  freight  can  be  estimated  for  all  ports  and 
Jill  distances  at  not  less  than  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  96^  test  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  the  Cuban  crop,  practically  all,  and 
91  i  per  cent  of  all  the  sugars  imported-  into  the  tjnited  States,  cen- 
trifugal sugars,  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  96°.  That  leaves  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  low  grades.  One  dollar  and  ninety  cents  is  my 
opinion  of  the  average  cost,  and  I  state  it  at  a  very  low  figure  in  order 
that  no  one  may  take  exception  to  it;  $1.90  is  the  cost  at  the  factory. 
Various  factories  in  Cuba,  many  of  them,  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I 
know  they  are  doing  it  cheaper.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  doing  it 
cheaper  myself,  but  I  know  many  estates  can  not  do  it  for  that  price, 
a  great  many  astates,  fairly  well  conducted  at  that.  That  would 
leave  the  cost  of  the  suj^ar  in  the  cane — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  cane 
raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  would  figure 
$1.87  on  a  hundred  pounds,  leaving  but  a  little  over  one-half  cent  a 
pound  to  pay  all  the  other  manufacturing  expenses,  a  figure  so  low  I 
nave  almost  hesitated  to  give  it,  a  figure  so  low  that  I  believe  my  as- 
sociates in  Cuba  would  say  that  it  represented  less  rather  than  more 
than  the  average  cost.  The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  vary  very 
much.  They  are  somewhat  higher,  but  little  higher,  than  the  figures 
given  some  years  ago  by  General  Bliss  when  he  was  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Taking  the  sugar  at  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  I  want  to  say  that  leaves  but  $2.50 
to  the  planter  for  his  cane,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  the  cultivation, 
the  depreciation  of  his  fields,  which  is  large,  the  depreciation  of  his 
cattle  m  use,  harvesting  expenses.  Two  dmlars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  cover  the  actual  cost,  leav- 
ing him  not  one  cent  of  profit  on  his  business.  The  freight  1  have 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  ton.  Starting  from  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  we 
may  add  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  as  the  average  rate  from  all  the 
ports  in  Cuba  in  normal  years.  The  present  duty  on  su^ar  is  $1.35, 
the  cost  of  refining  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  freight  to  Chi- 
cago is  at  present,  I  believe,  28  cents.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
granulated  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  refined  from  Cuban 
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sugar  would  be  $4.55  a  hundred  pounds,  a  little  more  than  4^  cents 
a  pound.  That  is  without  any  profit  whatever,  not  even  interest  on 
capital  employed,  without  any  profit  to  the  producer  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  Cuoa,  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  susar  there,  to  the  refiner 
of  the  sugar  in  this  country,  or  to  anybody  else.  Naturally,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  people  are  going  to  do  business  without  any  profit, 
but  I  have  figured  down  the  actual  minimum  cost  at  which  sugar  can 
be  laid  down  in  Chicago. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  beet  sugar.  The  gentlemen  here  yesterday  gave 
their  experience  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  beet  sugar,  and  I  noticed  one 
thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention.  They  gave  thp 
cost  of  beet  sugar  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  price  which  the  manu- 
facturer pays  for  his  beets.  There  is  a  very  large  profit  to  the  farmer 
in  raising  the  beets.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  cost  you  must  elimi- 
nate that  profit.  In  Mr.  Saylor's  report  for  1906  he  suggests  that 
the  cost  of  an  acre  of  beets  on  irrigated  land,  the  average  cost,  is  $40 
an  acre,  and  on  natural  land,  without  irrigation,  $30  an  acre.  The 
iri'igated  lands  being  of  less  proportion  than  unirrigated  lands,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  saS  to  take  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  beets  at  $35, 
being  the  difference  between  the  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Saylor  gives,  on  page  104  of  that  report,  the  average  tonnage 
of  beets  per  acre  as  11.26  tons;  cost  per  acre,  $35.  This  would  equal 
a  cost  per  ton  of  beets  of  $3.11.  To  this  I  add  railroad  freight  at  an 
estimated  amount  which  I  have  tried  to  put  at  an  extreme  figure  of 
60  cents  a  ton.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  yesterday  40  cents 
a  ton  as  the  freight  rate  at  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  that  the  excess  over  40  cents 
was  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  In  one  of  the  States,  I  think  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  reports  they  had  a  freight  rate  of 
40  cents  a  ton  not  exceeding  100  barrels.  A  great  deal  of  the  beets 
are  delivered  by  the  fanners  directly  to  the  mill  and  incur  no  railroad 
charge.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  beets  to  $3.71  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  being  $3.11. 

Now,  Mr.  Saylor  gives  the  average  yield  of  sugar  on  weight  of 
beets  during  the  same  year  as  11.42  per  cent.  This  would  equal  228.4 
pounds  on  2,000  pounds  of  beets  costing  $3.71 — ^that  is,  the  beets — 
making  the  cost  ror  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  1  pound  of  granulated  sugar  1.62  cents. 

I  do  not  dispute  any  of  the  figures  given  yesterday  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  beet  sugars  by  the  manufacturer,  but  i  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  have  given  the  cost  inadvertently,  un- 
intentionally, I  have  no  doubt.  They  give  the  cost  of  the  sugar  at  the 
price  which  they  have  to  pay  for  the  beets.  I  hold  that  the  principle 
of  protection  is  the  protection  of  all,  that  part  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  sugar  schedule  is  intended  for  the  farmer  and  another  part 
is  intended  for  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
proper,  after  the  refiner  has  taken  his  part  of  the  protection,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  claim  that  the  United  States  should  give  it  to  him 
a  second  time.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  these  figures,  but  will  pre- 
sent them  for  verification. 

Mr.  Saylor's  report  shows  in  1907  a  smaller  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre  and  a  higher  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  the  one  about  offsetting  the 
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other,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  beet^^  that  year  was  $1.64.  It  was  $1.62  the 
previous  year. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  and  you  must  therefore  ask 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  interested  what  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  100  pounds  of  beet  sugar  would  amount  to.  If  it  does  not 
exceed  $1.25  a  hundred,  and  I  wiink  they  would  hardly  claim  that  it 
would  exceed  that,  the  cost  would  be  2.78  cents  a  pound.  In  order 
to  verify  that  I  went  over  such  figures  as  were  obtainable  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company.  It  is  a  large  company  and  one  of  the 
best  managed  companies,  like  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  of 
Colorado,  and,  by  the  way,  I  think  I  saw  no  representative  of  either 
of  those  companies  here.  None  of  the  experts  were  here  to  tell  vou 
that  they  could  not  stand  any  reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar,  'this 
company  turned  out  the  largest  crop,  something  over  108,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  They  paid  the  farmers  for  the  beets  $5.17  a  ton. 
The  cost  of  the  beets  was  something  over  $2,187,000,  making  the  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  sugar  $2.02,  which  is  a  comparatively  high  price 
for  the  beet.  Then  they  give  the  items  of  working  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  $1,029,613,  or  95  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  the  committee  those  items  of  cost. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  items  are  bags,  $146,447 ;  coal  and  coke,  $328,483 ; 
lime,  $52,539;  taxes,  $72,144;  labor,  $430,000,  making  a  total  of 
$1,029,613.  Then  they  state  that  owing  to  the  panic — and  this  state- 
ment is  entirely  justified  by  the  facts — that  the  buyers  could  not  take 
the  output,  and  they  had  to  put  the  sugar  in  store  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  incurred  the  expense  of  storage  and  insurance  and  interest 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  months,  and  they  put 
down  the  total  of  their  expenses  at  $4,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  items  given  and  $4,000,000— $782,991— I  take  it,  represents 
the  expense  for  the  extraordinarv  charges  which  they  incurred  during 
that  period.  That  amounts  to  ^3  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the 
figure  $3.70  a  hundred  pounds  in  this  year  of  extraordinary  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  sugar  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  figures  taken  from  their  report, 
and  from  other  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  are  very 
near  to  the  actual  cost. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  feature:  The  farmer  received 
for  his  beets  in  Utah  and  Idaho  $5.17  a  ton.  Based  upon  Mr.  Say- 
lor's  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  beets,  $3.44,  the  profit  to  the  farmer 
would  be  $1.73  a  ton.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  his  profit ;  he  is  well  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  credit  given  in  that  report  for  the 
by-products? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  were  no  items  in  the  report,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  credited  some  by-products  which  they  got  in  before 
arriving  at  these  figures.  That  $1,73  a*  ton  to  the  farmer  would 
amount  to  70  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Deducting  that 
from  the  $3.70  would  bring  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  to  3  cents.  A  few  years  ago — I  have  this  direct  from  stock- 
holders of  this  company — they  w^ere  producing  sugar  in  these  fac- 
tories at  less  than  3  cents  a  pound.    I  believe  that  the  figures  which  I 
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give  you  will  nearly  represent — 2f  cents,  we  will  call  it  55  cents  a 
pound  for  granulated  sugar — will  very  nearly  represent  the  average 
cost.  Michigan  can  not  do  it  for  this  price,  California  can  do  it  for 
less,  and  I  believe  that  Utah  and  Idaho  are  doing  it  for  less. 

Taking  this  cost  at  Colorado  points  at  3  cents  and  adding  the 
freight  rate  to  Chicago,  where  the  great  traffic  meets — all  of  the  sugars 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  and  Colorado  points  meet  at  Chicago — 
those  people  can  Isly  down  their  sugars  in  Chicago  at  $3.28  against 
the  cost  of  sugars  n-om  Cuba,  refined  in  New  York,  of  $4.55,  giving 
them  an  advantage  over  Cuba  of  $1.27. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  in  getting  at  the  actual  cost, 
the  comparative  cost,  you  must  figure  it  in  this  way,  by  eliminating 
all  the  profit  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  Then, 
if  you  are  to  pursue  the  Republican  policy  adopted  in  a  recent  plat- 
form of  protecting  home  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
cost^  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  your  committee  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  how  much  protection  this  industry  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  if  I 
understand  you.  Your  contention  is  that,  eliminating  all  profits,  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  beet  sugar  at  Chicago  has 
an  advantage  of  $1.27  over  the  Cuban  or  foreign  sugars? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  that  much  profit  to  be  distributed  to 
them?' 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is  assuming  that  the  Cuban  sugar  is  laid  down 
in  Chicago  without  any  profit  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  figure  that  the  Colorado  man  would  have  an 
advantage  of  $1.27  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  whatever  profit  the  Cubans  get  will  have  to  be 
added  to  this  $1.27? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  Cuban  planter  is  not  going  to  work 
for  nothing  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  vou  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway  yes- 
terday, that  it  cost  $3.50  or  $3.75  a  hundred  pounds  to  produce  this 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  I  missed  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hathaway  said  that  they  paid  $2.40  to  the  agri- 
culturist; that  is  what  it  cost  them? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  the  cost  for  which  the  sugar 
can  be  produced.  You  must  eliminate  the  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 
If  they  pay  $5.50  a  ton  for  the  beets,,  the  farmers  make  $1.75  a  ton 
profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  was  that  he  paid  $2.40  for 
the  sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  likely.    He  did  not  give  the  price  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  these  beet  sugar  men  can  make  this 
beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  you  say,  how  can  you  Cuban  people  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  just  told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  it  costs  you  the  price 
you  figure  at  Chicago  and  it  only  costs  these  beet  sugar  men  the  price 
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you  figure  for  them  at  Chicago,  how  can  Cuban  plantei"s  or  sugar 
men  compete  with  the  beet  sugar  men  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  I  can  give  you  a  further  explanation,  perhaps  I 
can  explain  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Atkin8.  Omcial  returns  from  Gennany  last  year  showed 
a  yield  of  beets  of  15.55  net  tons  per  acre,  while  the  average  return 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  10.16  net  tons  per  acre.  The 
official  returns  from  Germany  on  the  yield  of  the  beet  was  15.78  per 
cent,  or  315  pounds  to  the  net  ton.  I  reduced  these  figures  to  our 
measure,  aud  in  the  United  States  it  was  12.30  per  cent,  or  246  poimds 
a  net  ton. 

The  United  States  has  been  advancing  year  by  year  in  the  quality 
of  its  work,  but  they  are  far  beliind  Europe  now  and  they  have  still 
a  great  deal  to  learn.  They  will  improve  their  work  as  years  go  on, 
I  have  no  doubt.  There  are  able  men  connected  with  it,  and  they  will 
improve,  and  when  they  get  their  work  to  the  point  of  Germany, 
figuring  on  the  protection  of  freights  from  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
they  have,  they  will  not  need  any  protection  in  order  to  give  them  a 
profit  against  Cuba. 

I  do  not  come  here  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  duties  on  sugar. 
I  would  not  suggest  such  a  reduction  in  the  duties  as  would  cripple  the 
beet  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to  show  to  you  gen- 
tlemen that  the  present  protection  is  not  needed,  and  I  want  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  a  high  protective  duty  invariably  leads  to  a  poor 
quality  of  work.  That  has  been  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  only  when 
competition  has  become  sharp,  extremely  so,  that  the  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  the  methods  have  been  improved,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  to-day  would  tend  to  hasten  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Chicago  prices  we  have  been  talking  about  on 
Cuban  sugar  leaves  no  profit  at  all,  as  I  understand  it.  fi  that  true 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  come  to  the  condition  of  selling  sugar 
at  the  bare  cost.    I  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  quit  it  if  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  beet  sugar  cost  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  other  sugar  $4.50  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  the  beet  sugar  laid 
down  in  Chicago  is  $3.28. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  If  it  costs  the  Cuban  sugar  men  $4.55  a  ton  to  get 
their  sugar  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  without  any  profit,  then  these 
beet  sugar  men  have  a  net  profit  of  $1.27  where  you  get  none  at  aU? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  it  came  down  to  the  question  of  bare  cost  they 
would  have  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  sugars  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  Chicago  price  of  granulated  sugar  is  about  4.55 
to-day. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  About  4.78 ;  4.55  plus  28  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  puts  you  in  a  hole,  then,  to  the  extent  of  28  cents 
a  hundred? 
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Mr.  McCall.  No;  they  get  4.55  plus  28.    They  get  4.78. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  j  ust  leaves  you  where  you  started  in,  then  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  I  am  simply  illustrating  the  fact  here  that 
the  actual  cost  at  the  competing  .point  in  Chicago  is  that,  in  order 
that  you  gentlemen  may  form  your  opinion  of  the  protection  that 
should  be  afforded  to  the  beet  sugar  industry,  both  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  will  become  of  these  beet  sugar  men  when  Cuba 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  a  danger  which  I  hope  will  not  arise  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  imminent  danger  of  that  coming  about 
most  unexpectedly,  very  unexpectedly,  unless  some  reasonable  con- 
cession is  made  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  they  produce 
beet  sugar  in  Germany  or  France  or  anywhere  else  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  produce  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  can  produce  it  cheaper  under  present  conditions 
than  in  Cuba.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba,  figuring  on  my 
own  results  since  1903,  shows  an  advance  of  23^  per  cent.  This  ad- 
vance came  in  this  way :  Our  control  over  Cuba  nas  helped  to  raise 
the  cost  of  wages  there,  the  standard  of  living  and  everything,  while 
the  price  of  sugar  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  leaving  out  the  question  of  difference  of  cost  of 
labor  temporarily,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  Michigan  and  Colo- 
rado sugar  men  can  not  produce  beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  or  is  there  any  other  element  or  cost  in  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes  again.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  that.  I  have  shown  you  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  of 
cane  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  Germany  cultivating 
in  a  most  scientific  way,  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  United 
States  cultivators  not  having  yet  reached  that  standard.  I  have 
shown  you  the  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beets  in  Germany  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  brought  the  beets  up  to  the  point  of  Quality  of  the  beets  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  not  having  yet  reached  their  standard  of  manu- 
facture. Now,  the  State  of  Michi^n,  if  my  friends  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  excuse  my  referring  to  this — ^the  State  of  Michigan  shows 
the  lowest  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  shows  a  yield  below  the  average  yield  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently  their  sugar  costs  them  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States ;  it  costs  them  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
beet  sugar  was  $3.70.  Mr.  Hathaway  yesterday  made  the  statement 
that  the  cost  was  from  $3.75  to  $4. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hathaway  is  figuring  on  the  price  that 
the  manufacturers  pay  the  agriculturist  for  the  oeet.  I  have  de- 
ducted the  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  do  you  do  that?  The  farmers  would  not  raise 
the  beets  unless  the  manufacturers  paid  them  the  price. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  stripping  the  whole  business  profit  on  their 
part,  and  everything,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bare  cost  and  allow  your 
committee  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection  required.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
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Cuban  sugar  or;  the  bare  cost  there  and  take  the  price  of  beet  sugar 
on  the  cost  that  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  there  is  great  danger  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba.  If  the  Government  would  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar 
and  put  the  beet  sugar  men  in  this  country  out  of  business,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  annexation,  would  there?  That  would  cer- 
tainly put  the  beet  sugar  men  out  of  business  here. 

ifr.  Atkins.  There  would  be  very  little  danger  of  annexation  in 
that  case,  but  such  a  condition  as  that  is  not  to  be  desired.  Nobody 
asks  for  such  a  condition  as  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated,  Mr.  Atlrins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  if  the 
concession  was  made  such  as  you  asked  the  United  States  would  get 
the  greater  portion,  or  would  get  all  the  importations  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  beg  pardon.    I  did  not  make  that  statem«it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  should  get  it,  you  said. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  you  mean  when  Cuban  reciprocity  w^as  con- 
sidered ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  P\)RDNEY.  You  said,  *'  We  ought  to  get  almost  everything  Cuba 
consumes."'  The  fact  is  that  for  four  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Cuban  reciprocity  we  sold  Cuba  $25,000,000  worth  of  products  per 
year  and  took  from  her  an  average  of  $40,000,000  worth  per  year. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No.  That  w^as  the  average  of  four  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  during  the  period  right  after  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  four  years  since  that  we  have  sold  Cuba  an 
average  of  $40,000,000  per  year  of  products  and  taken  an  average  of 
$86,000,000  of  her  exports  per  year.    It  was  not  a  good  trade,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the  im- 
ports of  Cuba.  The  same  crop  of  1,000,000  tons  will  give  you  very 
much  more  money  when  figured  on  the  value  of  imports  in  one  year 
than  in  another  year,  and  during  the  year  1905,  for  instance,  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  European  crops,  the 
prices  in  Cuba  rose  to  a  very  high  figure,  and  the  imports  did  not,  as 
given  in  the  United  States  statistics  in  dollars  and  cents,  represent 
the  increase  in  pounds  or  tons  of  sugar  that  you  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  going  on  our 
goods  exported  to  Cuba  now  as  before  the  adoption  of  tnat  law. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.    I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  you  have  a  differential  now,  ranging  from  20 
to  40  per  cent.  They  are  on  a  much  higher  level  of  value  in  this 
country  than  Europe  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  not  the  Cuban  government  call  its  Congress 
together  shortly  after  that  treaty  was  signed  and  raise  the  duty  to 
ail  countries  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  us? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  all  countries;  raised  the  duties  just  the  amount 

?rovided  for  reduction,  so  that  we  pay  the  same  as  before,  while 
!uba  pays  20  per  cent  less. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  get  into  the  Cuban  market  at  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  as  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  what  differ- 
ence does  that  make? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  difference  made  is  that  we  pay  the  same  as 
before,  and  we  are  accepting  their  imports  at  20  percent  less  than 
before,  and  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  the  increase  of  trade. 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  I  have 
to  pay  that  increase  of  duty.    1  have  to  pay  that  increase. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  said  in  vour  pamphlet,  "Tariff 
relations  with  Cuba,  actual  and  desirable,"  a  statement  you  made 
recently,  this : 

While  the  present  differential  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  protect  Cuba  In  the  United  States  markets  against  the  lower  cost  sugars 
of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  compete  with  our  domestic  sugars  against 
the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of  1.35  centB  per  pound. 

Then  you  wound  up  by  saying  that  Cuba  wants  "  a  square  deal." 
How  much  have  we  got  to  give  Cuba  before  she  gets  "  a  square  deal  " 
from  us? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  when  the  Cuban  planters  make  the  request 
to  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  a 
very  material  reduction,  not  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  from 
the  schedule,  and  the  present  differential  of  0.34  cent  a  pound  should 
be  retained;  not  20  per  cent,  because  on  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  a 
higher  ratio  of  percentage,  but  that  the  specific  differential  of  0.34 
cent  should  be  retained.  That  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Cuba 
in  competing  with  domestic  sugars.  I  would  make  that  apply  to  the 
schedule  of  all  countries,  and  Cuba  would  have  the  same  advantage 
over  European  countries — foreign  countries — as  she  has  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  point  as  tb 
why  that  differential  of  0.34  cent,  the  difference  between  refined  and 
raw  sugar,  should  be  retained  at  that  amount.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  and  arguments  stated  fully  on  that  point,  either  now  or 
after  Mr.  Fordney  asks  his  questions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  Owasso  Sugar  Company,  in  Michigan,  stated  yesterday 
that  his  firm  had  received  a  profit  of  but  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
on  their  product.  How  mucn  reduction  do  you  think  that  company 
could  stand  and  still  survive  the  storm  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  know  of  estates,  sugar  estates  in  Cuba,  that  are  not 
paying  their  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Should  not  charity  begin  at  home? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  government  protects  the  manufacturer  against 
the  maximum  cost.  Protection  is  supposed  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in 
fact  to  cany  the  average  cost,  figuring  on  the  average  cost,  not  the 
maximum  cost.  Now,  of  these  gentlemen  that  are  in  the  beet  sugar 
business  here,  many  are  worthy  gentlemen,  but  I  think  some  of  them 
mentioned  yesterday  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  other  business  in  Michigan,  and  they  can  hardly  expect  to 
enter  a  business  that  has  been  developed  in  Europe  for  two  or  three 
generations  and  where  they  have  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  world 
employed ;  they  can  hardly  expect  to  step  out  of  the  lumber  and  wool 
ana  cotton  manufacturing  business  into  the  sugar  business  and  ac- 
quire the  same  degree  ot  proficiency  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
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years  as  those  Germans  have,  or  as  have  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  scientifically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  said  he  stepped  out  of  the  oil  business  into 
the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  so  much  the  worse.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  then,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  you  protect  the  Cuban  before  you  would  protect  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  In  order  that  my  position  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  let  me  tell  you  this:  My  house  was  established' long 
before  I  was  born,  some  seventy-odd  years  ago.  My  father  and  pred- 
ecessor in  that  house  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  country,  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast  I  have  the  keenest  interest  to-day  in  the 
general  business  development  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  that  district;  the  keenest  interest.  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  injure,  in  my  opinion — 
permanently  injure  or  cripple — any  established  American  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  those  beet  sugar  men  who  made  the 
statements  yesterday  made  such  statements,  if  true — and  I  believe  the 
sugar  men  at  any  time  [laughter] — that  no  more  reduction  in  foreign 
imported  raw  sugar  can  be  made  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  survive 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    The  steel  people  make  the  same  assertion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  contend  that  you  can  not  reduce  the  duty  on 
steel  rails. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that  can  not  manu- 
facture steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a  less  duty  than  that  under  which 
they  are  being  manufactured  to-day.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  taxing 
all  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  any 
special  individual  manufacturer  that  can  not  produce  at  the  average 
cost.  That  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  beet  sugar  and  steel  indus- 
tries, but  with  every  other  industry.  God  helps  those  that  help  them- 
selves, but  the  idea  is  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to 
help  those  who  can  not  and  will  not  help  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  principle. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  consid- 
ered, a  man  representing  that  interest  appeared  here  from  New 
York — a  man  by  the  name  of  Hubbell,  or  Hubbard,  and  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  represented  a  certain  society  and  had  received  no 
outside  money  from  any  interest  for  coming  here  to  represent  that 
interest.  When  put  on  oath  afterwards  he  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
liberately misled  the  committee  when  he  made  that  statement.  He 
said  he  had  received  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  from  the  Cuban 
government,  through  our  representative,  our  military  governor,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  recognize  that  name.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body receiving  money  from  Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  would  not  contradict 
the  fact.  I  know  I  was  delegated  as  chairman  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers in  Cuba,  and  also  representing  Cuban  producers,  in  making 
the  opening  appeal.  We  raised  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  that 
campaign  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $18,000. 
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Six  thousand  dollars  of  that  was  returned  to  the  subscribers,  and 
$12,000  was  expended  in  the  legitimate  purposes  to  pay  one  or  two 
representatives  in  Washington,  who  were  doing  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  here,  and  all  the  printing  and  publishing  expenses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  man's  name  was  Thurber.  I  was  not  in  any 
way  intimating  that  the  interests  in  favor  of  that  law  or  measure 
were  dishonest,  except  this  particular  man.  He  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  merchants, 
wanted  Cuban  reciprocity.  He  afterwards  admitted  that  that  was 
not  true- 
Mr.  Atkins.  That  his  statement  was  not  true  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  sorry  that  anybody  should  make  a  false  state- 
ment and  put  themselves  in  a  false  light. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  at  the  time  you  made  your  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Cuban  reciprocity  I 
was  present  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  you  stated  that  unless  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  our  duty  was  given  to  Cuba  within  thirty 
days  they  would  have  a  very  disastrous  panic  down  there.  Now  the 
reduction  did  not  come  for  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  and  the 
fact  was  they  were  then  in  better  condition  than  when  you  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sir,  and  unless  you  can  show  me  that  in  print  I  would  be 
obliged  to  doubt  that  statement.  What  I  did  say,  according  to  my 
recollection,  was  that  if  some  reduction  was  not  afforded  to  Cuba, 
ultimately  there  would  be  a  serious  and  disastrous  panic,  or  words  to 
that  effect.    The  conditions  in  Cuba  at  that  time  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  accept  your  recollection.  My  recollection  was 
that  you  said  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  However,  our  trade  with  them  by  a  reduction  of 
duty  there  did  not  benefit  us  as  we  supposed  it  would,  and  the  con- 
sumer has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
United  States.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  reduction 
in  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  What  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  lower  price  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  it  to  the  consumer.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rest  of  us  that  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Cuban  producer  and  put  Cuba  in  a  proper  financial  condition. 
Conditions  have  so  changed  to-day  that  Cuba  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  differential,  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  my  schedules 
here,  that  goes  neither  to  the  Cuban  producer  nor  to  the  American 
refiner,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  production  of  our  domestic  sugars  amounts  to 
something  like  1,425,000  tons,  and  that  production,  together  with  the 
production  of  Cuban  sugars,  almost  supplies  the  United  States. 
During  the  period  when  they  are  coming  in — about  eight  months — 
they  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  united 
pressure  of  these  goods  on  the  market  that  brings  prices  down  and 
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down  until  they  reach  a  point  where  Cuba  has  lost  her  differential. 
Now,  having  an  advantage  of  34  cents  over  sugars  from  other  ooub- 
trias.  Cuba  can  get  38J  until  that  differential,  q^  perhaps  more  than 
that  differential,  is  given  away  to  the  consumer,  and  they  thereby 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  domestic  producer  comes  in.  lie  lias  an 
advantage  of  $1.35  over  the  Cuban  producer.  He  can  keep  price^^  up 
until  he  underseils  CuHm.     That  is  what  is  taking  jJace  to-day. 

If  you  will  read  Willett  &  Gray's  trade  reports  you  will  find  that 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  the  point  of  origin  of  these  beet  sugary,  the 
price  is  from  5  to  4  cents  a  pound.  That  same  granulated  is  shipped 
out  to  Chicago,  where  it  meets  the  granulated  from  New  York,  and 
is  sold  at  $4.85,  as  against  $5.75  there.  They  pay  freight  for  1,000 
miles  on  that  sugar  and  sell  it  for  40  cents  less  than  they  can  get  for 
it  in  Denver.  That  is  the  effect  of  excessive  protection.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  quoting  $6.40.  They  produce  refined  beet  sugars  there,  almost 
enough  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  have  access  to  the  Sand- 
wich Island  sugar,  450,000  tons,  practically  without  duty;  and  San 
Francisco  can  ship  several  thousand  miles  additional  around  to  New 
York,  because  in  New  York  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Cuban  sugars, 
and  they  can  sell  in  New  York,  because  they  have  a  big  ma^in  there, 
and  that  is  because  of  our  present  irrational  system.  San  Francisco, 
which  ought  to  get  the  cheapest  sugars  in  the  United  States,  is  pay- 
ing about  three-fr)urths  of  a  cent  more  than  New  York- 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  do  you  favor  a  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Personally  I  favor  a  reduction  of  duty,  making  it 
applicable  to  the  entire  schedule,  giving  Cuba  the  differential.  What- 
ever would  apply  to  the  general  schedule  w^ould  apply  to  the  Cuban 
schedule. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  would  injure  the  beet  and  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  materially.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
now  of  the  protection.  I  thini  the  reduction  should  be  at  least  a  half 
a  cent  a  pound.  When  the  Cuban  people  get  here  they  will  say  what 
they  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
say  they  can  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  exactly.  But  the  best  manufacturers  have  not 
been  here.     I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Maury,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thought  the  best  in  the  world  were  in  Michigan, 
and  they  are  all  here.     [L#aughter.] 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  your  manufacturers,  but 
the  figures  show  that  the  industry  in  Michigan  is  far  behind  the 
average  in  the  United  States,  and  the  average  of  the  United  States 
is  far  behind  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  an  immense  field  f(^ 
improvement  there.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I  believe  I  would  go  into 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
large  heavy  reduction  in  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Baird.  who  appeared  yesterday, 
very  clearly  showed  why  sugar  could  be  maae  cheaper  in  Europe  thii 
here,  because  labor  was  only  receiving  about  10  or  15  per  cent  in 
Europe  of  what  it  receivea  in  the  United  States.  Labor  enters 
largely  into  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  the  fact  that  sugars  can  be 
made  cheaper  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  tlxan  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duties  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  personally  desirous  of  and  advocate  the  coa- 
tinuance  of  the  protection  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry,  but  not 
the  unreasonable  protection  that  they  are  having  now,  and  from  the 
refiners'  standpoint  these  beet  sugar  people  are  taking  their  trade 
away  from  the  refiners  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  cutting.  The  refiners 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  not  go  below  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugar? 
plus  the  cost  of  refining,  but  with  the  present  large  margin  of  pro- 
tection beet  sugar  factories  can  cut,  as  they  are  cutting  to-day,  and 
undersell  the  sugars  from  New  York  in  the  markets  of  Chicago. 

Now  you  raise  your  protective  duties.  Those  sugars  which  have 
already  reached  New  York  State,  east  of  Buffalo,  and  Pennsylvania 
east  of  Pittsburg — central  Pennsylvania  and  central  New  York — 
those  sugars  flow  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are  transported  from  1,000 
to  1,500  miles  to  get  there.  You  lower  your  duties.  That  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  oestroyed.  They  can  maintain  prices  in  their  own 
territory.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  «ot  supply  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
west  of  Chicago.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held 
to  that  territory.  Why  should  the  United  States  Government  destrc^ 
the  refining  interest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  beet  industry  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  raw  sugars 
in  Cuba,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  from  the  Agriculture  Department,  said 
yesterday  that  raw  sugars  in  Cuba,  at  96  per  cent  pure,  could  be  pro- 
duced at  li  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  did  he  get  his  information? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  He  said  he  had  visited  the  island  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation, and  found  it  was  about  that  cost,  although  others  claimed 
it  could  be  produced  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  He  put  it  as  high  as 
IJ  cents.  If  that  is  true,  when  the  beet  sugar  men  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  pay  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets,  if 
we  should  remove  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugar  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  beet  sucar  industries  in  this  country  to  exist,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  that  were  true,  yes.  I  do  not  qwstion  his  reports 
or  say  that  any  statement  he  makes  is  not  true.  I  accept  them.  It 
is  for  others  to  repudiate  these  reports  if  they  do  not  find  them  truQ. 
But  I  may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  accurate  information 
about  the  cost  of  production  at  the  present  time,  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  Cuba  at  1^  cents  a  pound.  I  know  that  one  oi  the  leading 
sugar  estates  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  estate  that  claimed  to  be  pro- 
ducing sugar  at  1^  cents,  had  a  large  floating  indebtedness,  which  wbs 
increased  year  by  year,  and  I  naturally  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements.  They  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  carried  on  their  books  as  an  asset  a  mil- 
lion dollars  paid  to  the  planters  for  planting  cane,  every  dollar  of 
which  after  the  end  of  years  had  to  be  charged  off  as  a  loss.  They 
thought  they  were  planting  cane  at  a  price  that  allowed  them  to 
manufacture  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  a  pound.  In  reality  that 
cane  was  costing  them  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  for  the  sugar. 
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There  are  a  great  many  irresponsible  statements  of  that  kind  made 
in  Cuba,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Saylor,  who  does  not,  possibly,  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Spanish  language,  may  go  down 
there  and  be  misled.  I  nave  lived  on  the  islana  tor  over  thirty- 
five  years,  and  part  of  every  year,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  the  most 
careful  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cost  I  have  an  extended 
acquaintance  among  the  leading  planters  there,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  at  such  information.  I  knew  several  estates  several 
years  ago  that  could  produce  sugar  at  1^  and  If  cents  a  pound,  but 
those  figures  do  not  prevail  to-day,  and  the  figures  I  gave  you  at 
$2.20,  as  I  said,  are  below  instead  of  being  too  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  the  price  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  Cuban  reciprocity,  away  back  in  1903  and  1902,  ranging 
from  a  cent  and  a  quarter  to  2^^  cents  in  Cuba,  by  men  who  made 
statements  before  the  committee  at  that  time.  Colonel  Hill  said  it 
cost  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  remember  who  Colonel  Hill  was?  I  never 
heard  of  him. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  No*.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  2  cents,  Mr.  Mendoza 
said  2J,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  put  it  much  lower  than  that 
But  several  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Atkins.  After  making  the  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  took  the  train  immediately  and  then  a  boat,  and 
went  to  Habana.  When  I  reached  Habana  I  found  a  meeting  of 
planters  in  session  there,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  They  put  the  cost  delivered  in  store,  at  1}  cents,  while 
I  had  testified  before  the  committee  that  it  was  2  cents.  They  called 
me  in  and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  said :  "  How  much  have  you 
allowed  for  depreciation  to  the  cane  fields?"  They  said,  "We  did 
not  figure  on  that.  We  figured  on  the  cost."  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  the  cost?  Do  you  mean  what  you  pa.y  out  in  cash?  "  They 
Raid,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Suppose  you  were  drawing  on  your  capital  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $100,000  a  year.  "  Is  not  that  a 
part  of  the  cost?"  They  thought  it  was,  but  they  had  not  figured 
on  it,  neither  had  they  figured  on  the  depreciation  of  the  railroads 
or  the  actual  outlays  or  depreciation  on  carts  and  implements  and 
machinery.  They  simply  figured  their  disbursements  as  against 
their  receipts.  They  asked  me  what  my  depreciation  was,  and  I 
said  $100,000.  They  asked  me  what  the  output  of  my  place  was,  and 
I  told  them,  and  they  divided  that  by  the  figures  I  gave  them  of  my 
depreciation  and  added  that  to  the  cost  of  the  output,  and  their 
figures  came  out  a  little  higher  than  mine  did.  The  trouble  in  Cuba 
in  getting  at  the  cost  is  that  nobody  that  I  have  seen  there  has  de- 
tailed agricultural  accounts.  Their  accounts  are  not  kept  in  such 
form  that  you  can  get  at  the  actual  agricultural  cost.  They  are  not 
kept  in  this  country,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  article  here  on  "  Tariff  relations  with  Cuba, 
actual  and  desirable,"  you  say : 

As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  government  may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great 
sugar  industry  was  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed 
by  her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  simUar 
circumstances  in  the  past. 
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And  then  you  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Cuba  what  you  call, 
in  connection  with  this  Cuban  duty,  "  a  square  deal."  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  expression  "  Square  deal  "  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  mean  by  that  expression, 
sir.  When  we  went  into  Cuba  and  drove  out  Spain,  we  destroyed 
a  government  that  had  existed  there  for  two  or  three  centuries.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  government  that  we  would  call  a  good  govern- 
ment, but  still  it  protected  property  and  it  protected  lives,  except  of 
those  people  that  were  in  arms  against  the  government.  It  was  a 
government,  and  it  was  a  government  that  other  foreign  governments 
could  call  upon  and  hold  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  citizens.  We  stepped  in  there  and  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  will  not  tire  the  committee  or  the  audience 
by  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
it.  We  afterwards  made  what  we  call  the  Piatt  Amendment  of  the 
Senate,  which  allowed  the  United  States  to  interfere  there  in  case  the 
Cuban  government  could  not  maintain  order  and  could  not  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  the  property  of  citizens. 

The  whole  world  expects  the  United  States  Government  to  protect 
the  property  of  their  citizens  and  the  lives  of  their  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  the  United  States  went  in  there  two  years  ago  and 
landed  troops  and  assumed  control  for  the  second  time.  That  condi- 
tion, if  this  experiment  of  delivering  the  Government  again  over  to 
the  Cubans  is  made,  will  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern 
themselves  and  maintain  order  and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  on  the  island,  and  pro- 
tect their  property.  This  Government  has  got  to  act  quickly,  and  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  act  quickly  if  we  go  in  there  again.  Very  few 
people  believe  we  will  ever  get  away  again  if  we  go  back  there  again. 
Now,  having  assumed  control  and  having  passed  laws  and  put  into 
effect  in  Cuba  our  immigration  law,  our  Chinese-exclusion  act,  and 
our  contract-labor  law,  wnich  was  done  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  unusual  cheap  labor,  in  order  to  prevent 
sugar  from  being  produced  in  Cuba  at  very  low  prices  in  competition 
with  domestic  sugars;  having  done  that,  and  raised  the  cost  of  her 
production,  Cuba  naturally  expects — and  the  foreign  and  European 
residents  of  the  island  having  property  in  Cuba  naturally  expect — 
that  the  United  States  will  treat  Cuba,  if  not  as  her  own  territory, 
at  least  as  an  adopted  child.  That  will  give  the  producers  in  Cuba  a 
chance  to  live  against  the  domestic  production  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  objection  was  to  see,  if  I  could,  who  it  was  that 
was  complaining,  or,  as  you  might  put  it,  threatening  revolution. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Please  do  not  take  that  as  a  threat.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  explain  conditions  in  order  that  you  might  consider  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  term  "threat "  and  substi- 
tute or  suggest  "  danger  of  revolution."  I  will  put  it  that  way.  Your 
contention  is,  as  I  understand  it,  both  now  and  formerly,  that  the 
United  States  has  raised  the  price  of  labor.  The  people  generally, 
therefore,  would  have  no  occasion,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  revolutionize,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  black  belt  of 
our  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Fairly  well. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Those  people  have  an  opportunity  t«  gain  Metty  good 
wages  if  they  want  to  work.  Are  they  a  saving  people?  Do  they 
save  up  their  money?  In  Cuba  they  have  the  same  class  of  peopk 
for  their  labor.  They  get  very  high  wages,  and  the  consequ^ice  is 
that  they  work  fewer  days  in  the  month.  When  the  Cuban  planta- 
tion negro  earns  $12  or  $14  a  month  and  his  feed,  he  is  satisfied.  If 
he  can  earn  that  in  fifteen  days  instead  of  thirty  days,  he  will  work 
fifteen  days,  and  no  longer.  Now,  if  you  could  say  they  are  in  beyier 
condition  by  being  able,  if  they  wish,  to  get  good  wages  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  for  their  comfort,  well  and  good ;  but  they 
do  not  do  that.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  and  anything  happens 
to  stop  the  course  of  commerce  there,  a  thousand  men  are  thrown  aai 
of  employment,  and  they  are  absolutely  without  means.  What  do 
they  do?  They  levy  on  my  cattle  and  other  people's  cattle  and  pigs 
and  anything  that  they  can  pick  up.  They  buy  an  old  gun  and  r 
machete  and  commence  to  rest.  They  send  you  letters  demandtng 
$5,000  to  protect  your  property.  That  is  not  the  better  class  of  the 
Cuban  people.  That  is  the  class  that  the  better  class  of  people  in 
Cuba  have  to  contend  with,  the  class  that  they  have  to  control,  some- 
what similar  to  the  pe(^le  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  black  bek 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  you  propose  to  still  further  increase 
the  wages  of  that  class  of  people  by  a  manipulation  of  the  AmeriGan 
tariff  lor  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  behave  th^oaselvosf 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  Such  a  proposition  as  that  is  a  surprim  to 
me.     I  do  not  see  how  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  merely  trying  to  find  out.  I  could  never  under- 
stand the  situation  before.  In  your  hearing  on  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  you  used  this  language : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  Is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubts  In  my  mind 
whether  there  is  labor  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off,  possibly,  a  crop  of 
800,000  toiiR.  The  wages  are  high.  Wages  there  run  quite  as  high  as  the  aver- 
age agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  men  can  not  be  had,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba,  I  think,  you  have  to  Import  the  labor 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  'Wliat  I  can  not  understand  is  this,  that  if  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  just  as  prosperous  in  Cuba  as  he  is  in  the  Umted 
States,  why  we  need  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  so  far 
as  it  aflfects  Cuban  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  m  order  to  keep  labor  employed  in  Cuba — 
and  it  must  be  employed  if  it  is  going  to Ibe  quiet — you  must  keep  the 
business  interests  of  the  island  in  a  condition  where  they  can  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  investments.  Otherwise  they  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  shut  down.  That  is  what  happened  when  the  Democratic 
government  came  in  here  some  years  ago  and  canceled  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  contention  that  in  order  to  keep  peace  in 
Cuba  we  miLst  do  vsomething  here  in  our  tariff  schedule  that  will  make 
the  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  more  prosperous  than  similar  labor 
is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mv  contention  is  this,  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  island. of  Cuba,  the  guardianship  of  tiie 
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island  of  Cuba,  and  it  has  had  to  give  certain  pledges,  if  not  moral 
pledges,  to  the  world,  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  do  something 
to  keep  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba  in  a  fair  state  she  will  not  be 
fulfilling  her  duty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  Cuban  industry.  What  I  want  is  that  the  United 
States  shall  reduce  or  lower  its  tariff  bars  here  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
so  that  Cuba  will  not  be  crowded  out.  If  Cuba  had  any  other 
market  in  the  wwld  that  argument  would  not  hoM  good,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  little  memorandum  I  have,  I  will  read. 
The  United  States  takes  aU  the  Cuban  sugar  crops.  As  I  told  you, 
the  United  States  production  has  been  very  rapidly  increasing — 
nearly  1,000,000  tons  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  domestic  crop — and 
there  is  hardly  room  now  for  any  sugar  outside  of  Cuba's  to  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  show  that  there  is  no  place  where  Cuba  can  market  her 
crops  other  than  here,  I  give  you  these  figures.  Here  are  the  crops 
of  the  various  European  countries.  I  wiU  only  give  you  the  excess. 
Germany  produced  in  excess  of  919,000  tons;  France,  68,000  tons; 
Austria,  877,000  tons;  Holland  and  Belgium  together,  299,000  tons. 
For  Russia  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  400,000  tons  excess.  The  balance  of  Europe,  that  is, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  so  forth,  produced  about 
enou^  between  them  to  offset  their  consumption,  ^ow,  continental 
Europe  has  an  excess  of  2,500,000  tons  for  export.  She  can  not  send 
them  to  the  United  States.  Java  produces  1,156,000  tons.  There  is 
3,719,000  tons  in  producing  countries  that  have  to  find  a  market. 
England  can  take  about  1,800,000  tons.  They  are  supplied  by  Euro- 
pean continental  countries  and  from  her  own  colonies.  She  can  not 
take  a  pound  from  Cuba-  The  United  States  can  take  but  300,000 
or  400,000  tons  from  all  tnis  excess  outside  of  Cuba.  The  balance  of 
this  supply  must  find  market  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  including 
Japan.  To  secure  these  markets  new  factories  are  now  being  erected 
in  Manchuria,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  South  Africa. 
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Great  Britain  takes  1,832,000  tons,  which  are  supplied  from  above  countries 
and  from  her  colonies.  The  United  States  can  take  but  300,000  to  400,000  tons 
from  all  countries,  outside  of  Cuba,  and  balance  supply  must  find  markets  in 
the  far  eastern  countries,  Including  Japan;  to  secure  these  markets  new  fac- 
tories are  now  being  erected  in  Manchuria,  Japan,  and  Formosa ;  factories  are 
also  being  constructed  In  South  Africa. 

Cuba  can  market  no  sugar  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  Canada  accords 
a  preferential  duty  to  British  colonial  sugar. 

Every  country  in  the  world  is  at  work  to-day  to  produce  its  own 
requirements  of  sugar  and  prevent  sugar  from  comini^  in  from  any 
other  country ;  every  country,  I  may  say,  except  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  in  regard  to  marketing  her  crop,  on  which  her  wel- 
fare depends,  she  is  so  placed  that  she  can  send  it  only  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  have  you  substantially  the  same  sugar 
plantation  there  now  in  Cuba  that  you  had  twenty-five  years  ago! 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  much  larger  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  enlarge  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Some  years  ago.  I  had  possession  of  some  4,000  acres 
under  a  mortgage,  and  I  now  have  32,000  acres.  The  output  is  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  profits  were 
last  year  on  your  crops? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  objection  to  whisper- 
ing it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  [laughter],  but  I  would  not 
like  to  have  that  put  in  print  for  the  benefit  of  my  competitors  here. 
[Laughter.]    I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  average  terms. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  state  it  privately  to  the  chairman, 
the  chairman  will  be  glad  to  hear  it;  but  if  not,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Atkins,  how  the  profits  compare  for  the  five  years  under  reciprocity 
and  the  five  years  preceding* 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  data. 
The  profits  I  do  not  think  woula  be  very  different  in  my  own  case. 
They  vary  very  much,  indeed,  nearly  300  per  cent  in  a  year.  In  a 
year  when  there  is  a  short  crop  in  Europe  the  price  advances  to  a  high 
point.    Sometimes  I  have  made  short  sales  when  the  market  dedinei 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  under 
reciprocity  for  five  years  and  before  reciprocity  for  five  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  five  years  of  reciprocity 
the  world's  price  has  been  very  low  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  but  not  so  low  as  it  was  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Not  below  the  five  years  previous  to  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Until  the  date  of  the  Brussels  Convention — I  must 
again  call  on  our  statistician,  Mr.  Willett — ^Mr.  Willett^  when  was  the 
bounty  abolished  in  Europe,  in  the  Brussels  Convention?  In  what 
year? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  In  1903. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  Previous  to  that  the  prices  were  very  low. 
After  the  Brussels  Convention,  when  the  governments  of  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  their  bounties,  they  curtailed  their  crops,  and  they 
had  a  bad  year,  and  prices  advanced  for  one  year,  and  then  they  de- 
clined again. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  that  the  price  averaged  higher  in 
the  world's  market  for  five  years  than  for  the  five  years  previous? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  statement  witTiout  my 
records,  and  they  do  not  go  back  to  that  date,  either.  I  know  that 
while  that  convention  was  in  force  I  at  one  time  sold  sugars  as  low 
as  If  cents,  the  cost  of  freight.  I  think  at  one  time  the  price  touched 
\\  cents.  But  those  were  artificial  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman ;  entirely 
artificial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  the  average  price, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  the  right  figures.  I  asked  you  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  you  said  that  you  thought  the  differential  of  34 
cents  should  be  retained  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon;  not  refined  sugar.  I  said  "on 
sugar."  On  Cuban  sugar  Cuba  gets  here  differential  of  34  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  meant  differential  on  Cuban  sugar,  and 
not  on  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  If  the  question  had  been  asked  me  in  regard  to 
refined  sugar  I  should  have  answered  in  this  way,  that  the  protection 
on  refined  sugar  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ought  to  be  retained, 
in  my  opinion.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
cost  of  refined  sugar.  It  is  so  very  small  and  very  reasonable  that  no 
reasonable  party  could  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  reduction,  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  you  can  not  reduce  very 
much  without  abolishing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  reduce  12^  cents. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  what  would  you  gain  by  it?  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  excessive  protection? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  5  per  cent  I  do  not  regard  as  excessive  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  regard  65|  per  cent  as  excessive  protection.  That  is 
the  protection  that  the  domestic  producers  of  raw  sugar  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  prohibitive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  prohibitive,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  It  regulates  the  price  of  refined  sugar  com- 
ing in  from  Germany  here.  Befined  sugar  would  come  in  every  now 
and  again  and  pay  that  dutv  were  it  not  for  the  differential  accorded 
to  Cuoa  on  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are  buying  their  raw  sugars, 
say,  at  35  cents  on  tne  parity  of  the  raw  sugars  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  is  what  protects  them  more  than  anything  else  on 
the  importation  of  German  granulated.  If  you  raise  the  parity  of 
centrifugal  sugars  in  New  York,  you  bring  that  duty  down  to  12^ 
cents  on  granulated  sugar.  Before  this  reciprocity  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated we  used  to  get  German  granulated  sugars  every  little  while. 
It  was  enough  to  regulate  the  price.  The  refiner  in  New  York  could 
not  advance  his  price  beyond  the  parity  of  German  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  not  compelled  to  lower  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  he  did  not  need  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  now  the  consumer 
Ls  getting  the  benefit  of  this  differential  on  Cuban  sugars. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  say  entirely,  because  there  are  tknes  wh«i 
sugars  rise  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  parity,  but 
on  the  market  the  Cuban  seller  gives  away — according  to  the  state- 
ment you  will  see  here,  if  vou  will  look  it  over  carefully — gives  away 
that  differential.  The  recluction  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar  here  re- 
duces the  price  of  granulated  here,  and  the  conseauence  is  that  the 
consumer  cets  his  sugar  at  34  cents  or  40  cents,  or  wnatever  the  differ- 
ence may  be,  cheaper  than  he  would  otherwise  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  remaining  four  months,  when 
this  sugar  is  not  coming  in  from  Cuba  and  the  beet  sugar  is  not  being 
marketed  in  the  Unitea  States,  the  price  goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  foreign  sugars  will  not  come  to  New  York  for 
less  than  they  can  get  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Production  has  greatly  increased  under  reciproc- 
ity, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  But  before  the  insurrection  occurred  in  1895^ 
Cuba  produced  1,040,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  TThey  produced  the  year  before  that  1,400,000 
tons,  and  last  year  1,500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Reciprocity  has  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly.  Without  reciprocity  I  doubt  if  Cuba 
could  produce  at  a  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  may  I  ask  you  one  more  question,  please! 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  but  I  would  ask  you  that  you  do  not  exclude  the 
other  gentlemen  here,  for  they  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Thank  vou.  I  have  considerable  to  say,  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  fn  your  statement  of  your  cost  of  production 
in  Cuba  you  take  into  (consideration  the  depreciation  and  tne  interest 
on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  interest  on  the  plant,  but  the  depreciation,  based 
on  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  account,  paid  out  in  cash 
every  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  statement  of  the  beet  sugar  men  does  not  take 
into  account  the  depreciation  or  intei-est  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  That  would  advance  the  price.  I  think  any  out- 
lay in  the  way  of  repairs  or  the  replacement  or  old  machinery  by  new 
should  be  included.  They  include  that,  as  every  good  manufacturer 
should  in  the  working  expenses  of  the  year.  That  is  the  custom  of  the 
refiners,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  all  our  up-to-date  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Atkins,  it  is  true  also  that  when  there  is  a  war 
on,  on  price,  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  New  York  market 
fluctuates,  the  refiners  are  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  have  no  such 
change,  because  they  secure  their  niw  material  under  contract  which 
can  not  be  and  is  not  changed  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Atkins,  Will  you  allow  me  to  qualify  that  statement  a  little! 
The  refiner  is  not  benefited  by  it.  They  buy  their  sugar  at  the 
lower  price,  but  they  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  according  to 
what  they  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  If  the  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  the  trusty  they  could 
in  a  measure  control  that ;  but  tnree-eightns  of  tiie  refimng  business 
is  done  outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Refitning  Company.    They 
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BA'e  subject  to  sharp  competition.  Fortunately  for  us  who  are  sell- 
ing sugars,  if  one  does  not  drop  the  price  of  refined  sugar  the  other 
one  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  thev  are  benefited  to  this  extent,  that  by  get- 
ting their  raw  material  tor  less  money  they  can  control  the  market, 
or  undersell  the  beet  sugar  men,  who  enjoy  no  change  in  the  price 
of  raw  material? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  goes  without  saying.  They  can  not  drop  the 
jwice  of  granulated  below  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  plus  the  cost  of  re-' 
fining;  but  the  bWt  sugar  people  can  reduce  to  any  extent  almost, 
their  margin  of  protection  is  ?o  large.  i 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  When  they  only  make  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
they  have  not  very  much  leeway  to  go  down  on  the  price,  have  they? 

Bifr.  Atkixs.  mien  the  Colorado  manufacturers  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  below  Denver,  the  point  of 
ongin,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  there  is  a  margin  of 
pw^t  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stated  that  by  Cuban  reciprocity, 
by  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty,  you  were  not  ben- 
efited, and  that  the  prices  were  practically  the  same  as  before? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  stat^  that  Cuban  reciprocity — that 
is,  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty — did  not  person- 
ally benefit  the  producers  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  prices  to-day  are 
practically  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  did  not  say  practically  the  same,  but  considering 
the  basis  of  value.    The  value  fluctuates,  you  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  at  all  events  your  profits  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Atktxs.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did,  however,  give  you  a  monopoly  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets  on  raws  as  against  our  foreign  imported  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly,  in  that  way.  If  it  were  not  for  the  possi- 
bility of  underselling  our  foreign  shippers  in  the  New  York  market 
the  Cuban  industrv  could  not  be  maintained  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  6ut  any  further  reduction  in  duties,  if  the  beet 
sugar  men  are  correct  in  their  statement,  would  not  only  give  you  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market  against  other  countries  of  the 
world,  but  against  the  domestic  producer  also,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  give  us  just  that  advantage,  just  that  much, 
but  I  question  the  statement  that  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
American  sugars. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  a  very  good  lot  of  fellows  in  my  district 

Mr.  Atkins.  I^et  me  s:jy  right  there  that  some  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  crowd  have  not  come  here  at  all;  some  that  are  right  up  to  date. 
And  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  beet  sugar  houses  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  is  the  leading  authority  in  the  United  Stsites,  but 
he  is  not  here;  he  could  give  you  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh.  Mr.  Boetcher  is  here,  one  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers in  Colorado  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  think  he  will  bear  out  the  statement  made  by  the 
other  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Atkins,  I  hope  somebody  will  ask  him  whether  he  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  jolAers  and  the  price  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
farmers  for  the  beet. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  fellow  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  based  upon  the  cost  to  him. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  think  he  will  give  his  answer  in  such  a  way 
that  most  of  you  will  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  has  been  some  mention  of  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion, or  revolution,  as  a  factor  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  adjusting 
our  United  States  tariff.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cuban  revolution  at 
short  range? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  along  about  1896,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  my  place,  and  I  never  went  to  sleep  without  a  revolver  under  my 
pillow,  and  I  kept  a  guard  at  my  door  at  night.  There  was  a  re- 
volver on  my  bed  very  much  of  the  time,  and  1  was  frequently  called 
out  at  any  hour  of  the  night  under  an  alarm. 

Mr.  BguTELL.  So  that  you  know  about  the  volatility  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  there  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Having  lived  with  them  for  manv  years,  and  being 
so  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  them,  having  employed  several  thou- 
sand men,  I  know  something  about  the  character  of  these  men ;  but  I 
like  them,  I  like  the  Cuban  character,  for  it  is  a  verv  attractive  char- 
acter ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  as  our  people,  and  they  will  never  be. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  all  your  conclusions  are  based  upon  absolutely 
first-hand  information? 

Mr.  Atkins.  First  hand. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  if  this  further  reduction  that  you  contend  for 
should  be  made,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  decrease  the  price  of  sugar, 
granulated  sugar,  to  the  ultimate  consumer?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  describe  the  ultimate  consumer  in  any  better  way  than  to  say  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  man  can  buy 
sugar  cheaper? 

Mr.  Atkens.  If  the  Cuban  and  our  domestic  production  equal  the 
consumption,  the  price  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer;  that  is, 
a  reduction  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  almost  entirely.  What- 
ever  the  first  reduction  might  be,  the  Cuban  or  the  other  producers 
would  get  a  little,  but  the  cost  of  production,  plus  the  original  prod- 
uct, plus  the  duty 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  already  heard  in  these  hearings  of  sev- 
eral instances  of  decrease  from  the  present  rates,  by  reciprocity  or 
otherwise,  where  there  has  been  absolutely  no  decrease  in  the  cost  to 
what  I  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  article,  and 
it  has  not  appeared  fully  in  these  hearings  who  in  this  instance  was 
the  beneficiary.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  find  out  how  to 
make  some  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  benefit  the  man  who 
eats  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  a  tariff,  all  of 
the  tariff,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  wiiere  temporary  arrangements 
are  made,  and  the  producer  gives  you  part  of  his  profit.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  consumer  pays  all  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Now, 
that  would  not  hold  good  on  some  other  articles  where  the  percentage 
of  the  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  small  one.  The  sugar 
that  comes  in  from  abroad  is  in  larger  proportion.  If  sugars  were 
entirely  free  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  conditions  of 
supply  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Cuba  were  the  supplying  country, 
the  prices  would  probably  drop  down  to  the  actual  cost,  or  nearly  so. 
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and  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit.    But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
duty  then  would  have  any  more  effect  than  a  duty  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  I  recollect  the  figures  given  in  these  sugar  hear- 
ings, they  show  that  notwithstanding  free  sugar  from  Porto  Rico 
and  the  concession  made  to  Cuba,  affecting  imports  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  there  still  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sugar  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  ruled  bj  the  first  prices;  the  tariffs  of  the  world, 
the  bounties  paid  by  certam  countries,  temporarily  set  the  tide  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  raising  the  price  temporarily  in  that  particular 
country;  but  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  the  German  price,  as  it  is 
quoted^  for  example,  in  Hamburg  or  in  the  London  market,  regulates 
the  price  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  short  crop  in  continental  Europe  will  advance  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Cuba,  and  a  short  crop  in  Cuba  will  advance  the  price  of 
su^r  in  other  cpuntries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  practical  question:  Can 
you  suggest  any  change  in  the  sugar  schedules  of  the  present  tariff 
which  would  not  interfere  seriously  with  our  present  income  of,  say, 
$60,000,000  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  give  sugar  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  at  a  cheaper  price  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this,  that  the  revenue  from 
sugar  is  not  $60,000,000  a  year.  I  think  it  was  $60,000,000  in  1907 
because  of  the  high  price,  the  big  crop  abroad,  and  the  very  large 
amount  of  sugar  m  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
But  the  revenue  from  sugar  at  present,  under  present  conditions,  I 
think  the  tariff  experts  in  Washington  would  tell  you,  would  prob- 
ably be  about  $52,000,000,  not  any  more  than  that.  Last  year  it  was 
$50,000,000.  But  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  in  my  opinion, 
allowing  for  the  increase  in  consumption  of  1909  over  1907,  would 
cause  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  about  $15,000,000,  but  after  that  the 
revenue  would  steadily  increase.  That  is  a  bit  of  opinion  perhaps 
that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  offer,  because  you  have  statisticians  m 
Washington  so  much  more  competent  to  figure  that  out  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  took  the  duty  off  of  sugar  coming  into  the 
United  States,  could  you  sell  sugar  from  Cuba  m  competition  with 
the  German  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  under  present  conditions.  I  could  two  years  agow. 
but  my  cost  now  in  Cuba  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  It  woulcj 
seriously  interfere  with  us ;  very  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  probably  operate  in  the  same  way  with 
the  cane  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  They  couldi 
not  exist  under  those  conditions,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkin.  If  you  took  all  the  duty  off — ^no;  I  do  not*  think  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  so,  and  the  sugar  came  out  of  the  world's 
market,  after  a  while  the  price  of  it  would  go  up,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.     You  must  consider  that  continental  Europe  i^ 
not  prepared  to  immediately  supply  the  world. 
The  Chairman.  They  could  after  a  while,  but  not  at  once? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  And,  of  course,  that  supply  would  naturally  increase 
in  price;  but  I  think  the  question  of  the* abolition  of  duties  in  the 
United  States  is  not  one  to  be  considered,  one  that  I  have  not  heard 
seriously  urged  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman  !^  There  are  a  class  of  people  who  think  that  becau» 
the  trust  refines  the  sugar,  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  refined 
sugar.  Of  course,  that  ultimately  would  mean  the  taking  off  of  the 
*duty  on  sugar  entirely. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  question  was  asked  yesterday,  what  effect  it  would 
have  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  take  it  off  of  refined  sugar. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  action  of  that  kind,  where  you  place  the  duty 
^on  the  raw  material  and  take  it  off  the  manufactured  material,  would 
simply  be  to  throw  the  trade  abroad,  to  import  the  manufactured 
article  instead  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  could  that  be?  That  would  cost  the  German 
man  who  imported  his  sugar  in  here  just  as  much  as  it  is  costing  now. 
would  it  not?  If  j^ou  took  the  differential  off,  if  you  took  this  traiff 
off  of  refined  sugar  and  put  it  on  raw  sugar,  then  it  would  cost  the 
German  importer,  or  whoever  it  was — the  foreign  importer — as  much 
to  get  his  sugar  in  here  as  it  does  now,  would  it  not  f  Five  cents  on 
raw  sugar  and  5  cents  on  refined  sugar  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents.  A  man  could  not  import 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  if  he  put  it  on  raw  sugar.  Twelve  and  one-half 
cents  is  12^  cents,  no  matter  where  it  is  put. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  believe  the  stenographer  is  able  to  hear 
-all  of  Mr.  Atkins's  replies. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  12^  cents  taken  off  of  refined  sugar  and  added  to 
raw  sugar  would  be  25  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  much  would  it  put  sugar  down  to  the  man 
who  eats  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  a  half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  sure  the  sugar  trust  would  not  gobble  the  half 
-cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  if  he  could  gobble  it  I  would 
join  him.  If  they  held  those  sugars  for  four  or  five  or  six  months, 
they  would  get  more  for  it,  and  distribute  it  more  evenlv.  But  they 
do  not  hold  it,  and  probably  they  are  very  wise  not  to  do  it,  because 
it  would  not  give  them  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  doing  it  The 
pressure  is  too  great.  The  pressure  of  sugar  on  the  market  is  more 
rapid  than  the  refiner  can  take  care  of.  If  the  refiner  has  to  carry 
that  stock,  then  he  is  going  to  take  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
and  if  he  is  offered  twice  as  much  sugar  as  he  can  refine,  he  is  going  to 
buy  from  the  lowcvst  seller. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  statement  was  made  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  fixes  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  that  it  buys,  and  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar  when  it  is 
sold.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  the  taking  off  of  whatever  you  want 
taken  off  would  not  do  the  man  who  eats  the  sugar  one  particle  of 
good. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  the  Cuban  and  the  Louisiana  crop  are  very  differ- 
ent things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Trust  Company,  pop- 
ularly called,  does  fix  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  he  said,  then  it  fixes 
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the  price  of  your  raw  sugar.  If  it  fixes  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
which  is  made  out  of  the  raw  sugar  from  Louisiana,  then  it  fixes  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  made  out  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now,  his 
statement  is  either  true  or  not  true — one  or  the  other.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  at — that  is,  what  I  suppose  Mr.  Boutell  was  trying  to 
get  at,  and  I  know  it  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  also — is  this: 
Would  the  taking  this  off  simply  do  you  good,  or  would  it  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  good  ?  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple good,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  it  is  taken  off  or  not. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  if  a  man  can  purchase  goods  at  a  lower 
price,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  doesn't  fix  the  market  price,  but  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  buys,  and  in  a  position  to 
fix  the  market  price  at  which  he  sells,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  stop  that.  I  am  talking  about  what  a  man  has  to  pay  for  the 
su^r  that  he  uses. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  supply  is  regulated  through  the  demand,  he 
would  have  to  pay  what  the  sellers  demand  or  shut  up  his  refinery. 
Those  people,  if  they  refined  their  sugar,  would  send  it  up  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  country  in  competition  with  the  other  re- 
fined sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  precisely  what  he  said  he  couldn't  do. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Why? 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  if 
that  is  the  name  of  it — well,  Mr.  Colcock  took  Vicksburg  as  a  point 
cf  illustration,  and  said  that  if  the  Louisiana  men  undertook  to 
refine  their  own  sugar  they  could  not  sell  it  even  in  Vicksburg 
in  competition  with  the  American  sugar  trust,  because  the  sugar 
trust  would  send  its  sugar  in  there  and  sell  it  so  low  that  it  would 
put  them  out  of  business,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  them  shut  out, 
it  would  mark  the  sugar  up  again  and  recoup  itself. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  never  heard  of  that  theory.  There  are  some  very 
able  men  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  has  to  compete  with  those  other  sellers.  The  general  way 
is  to  buy  those  Louisiana  sugars  and  ship  them  by  sea  to  New  York. 
1  maintain  that  the  only  trouble  with  the  Louisiana  sugars  declining 
in  New  York  is  the  pressure,  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  the  concession  that  the  United  States  made  to  Cuba 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  set- 
tled in  regard  to  this  schedule.  If  you  study  it  over,  I  think  that 
I)oint  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  price  since  the  concession  was 
made  has  gradually  gone  down  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it  and  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  contend  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  of  a  half  cent 
a  pound,  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  of 
that  half  cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  He  will  under  present  conditions,  ultimately;  not 
immediately,  but  ultimately. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  that  is  done,  then  a  man  can  go  into  any  good  store 
and  buy  sugar  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it 
without  that  reduction  ? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  retail  grocery  trade,  because 
you  may  buy  it  at  one  store  at  one  price  and  at  another  price  at 
another  store.  I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  obtain 
sugars  just  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  can  not  get  it  from  the  retail  grocer,  then  you 
can  not  get  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  that  there  is  no  fixed  price  between  the  retail 
grocers  if  they  get  a  customer.  That  is,  they  will  make  him  pay 
more  than  another  man  would  pay  if  they  can.  You  can  not  basi 
your  calculations  upon  the  retail  grocery  trade,  but  if  you  want  to 
buy  sugar  in  100-barrel  lots  or  25000-barrel  lots,  there  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  To  what  extent  have  refining  interests  in  the  United 
States  invested  in  sugar  lands  in  Cuba?  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  large  investments. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  that  the  refining  interests  in  the 
United  States  have  large  investments  in  Cuba,  but  certain  individuals 
have  invested  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  know  what  the  acreage  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  \Mio  are  the  refining  companies  that  compete  for 
raw  sugars  on  the  New  York  market?  You  spoke  of  there  being 
competition;  that  prices  went  down  at  times. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Arbuckle  Brothers  are  very  large  refiners,  and  I  think 
they  have  a  capacity  of  something  like  80,000  barrels  a  day.  Then 
there  is  the  Federal  Refinery,  and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  here  present.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  capacity  is,  but  it  is  very  large.  Then  there 
is  the  International,  represented  by  Mr.  Post,  or  Mr.  Post's  man. 
There  are  three  large  companies.  In  New  York  there  is  another  new 
company  started  which  they  call  the  Warner  Company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  refined  sugar  is  made  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  understand  about  five-eighths. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Atkins. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkin : 

[PubUcatlons  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

No.  565.1 

TARIFF   RELATIONS   WITH   CUBA — ACTUAL  AND   DESIRABLE. 

By  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  E,  Atkins  rf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 

[Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  Amorlcan  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

September,  1908.] 

Cuba's  political  disturbances  have  in  the  past  followed  economic 
conditions  that  have  caused  discontent  and  encouraged  revolution. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  ten-year  insurrection  and  again  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1895,  which  preceded  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Previous  to  18G8  the  tariff  laws  for  Cuba  were  framed  with  the 
object  of  giving  its  trade  to  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  four  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty  were  enforced,  the  first  and  lowest  rate  being  upon 
Spanish  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels,  the  second  rate  upon  Span- 
ish merchandise  in  foreign  vessels,  the  third  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  Spanish  vessels,  and  the  fourth  rate  upon  foreign  mer- 
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chandise  in  foreign  vessels.  A  duty  was  in  force  in  Spain  against 
Cuban  sugar  as  a  protection  for  the  cane  sugar  produced  m  its 
southern  provinces. 

As  long  as  the  European  countries  were  dependent  upon  the  West 
Indies  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sugar  supply,  and  Cuba  was  pro- 
ducing with  slave  labor  and  had  the  buyers  of  Europe  competing 
with  those  of  the  United  States  for  her  su^r,  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  legislation  at  Madrid  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  with  a  view  to 
holding  foreign  markets  for  the  island.* 

As  years  passed  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  all  became 
producers  oi  beet  sugar  and  levied  heavy  duties  against  foreign 
imports,  thus  closing  their  markets  to  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  their  pro- 
duction exceeded  their  consumption  requirements  export  bounties 
were  paid,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  free-trade  England  at  prices 
a  good  deal  below  cost  of  production.  Cuba  could  then  no  longer 
compete  there,  and  so  became  dependent  upon  the  United  States, 
where,  fortunately  for  her,  a  countervailing  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tariff,  haH  been  enforced  against  tnose  countries  paying  an 
export  bounty. 

With  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  1866-1880,  her  cost 
of  production  had  greatly  increased,  while,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  values  had  been  cut  in  two.  Spain  through 
all  these  changes  held  blindly  to  her  course  of  protecting  her  home 
trade,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Cuba,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  the  long  and  disastrous  insurrection,  1868-1878,  which  brought 
financial  ruin  to  so  many  of  the  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 

During  this  period  the  United  States,  up  to  1884,  was  almost  as 
negligent  of  her  foreign  trade  interests  as  was  Spain  of  the  interests 
of  Cuba.  When  the  change  came  from  wooden  to  iron  ships  and 
from  sailing  to  steam  vessels,  England  was  prompt,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish tramp  steamers  for  the  transportation  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  to 
the  United  States,  but  with  English  capital  she  built  and  operated  un- 
der the  Spanish  flag  steamers  which  carried  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish merchandise  to  Cuba,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  and  third 
columns  of  the  Spanish  tariff  for  Cuba,  from  which  American  mer- 
chandise was  debarred,  for  the  United  States  contented  herself  by 
imposing  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  merchandise  in  Spanish  vessels.  This  provision  was  applied 
by  the  United  States  as  late  as  1874  upon  a  cargo  of  molasses  im- 
ported by  a  Spanish  schooner.  In  1884  these  discriminating  duties 
were  abolished  by  agreement  with  Spain.  But  we  had  for  many 
years  the  singular  spectacle  of  English-built  Spanish  steamers,  oper- 
ated largely  by  English  capital,  running  from  English  and  Spanish 
ports  and  supplying  Cuba  with  the  many  articles  of  need  which 
should  have  gone  from  the  United  States,  including  flour  from  Amer- 
ican wheat,  which  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Santander  under 
the  British  flag  and  thence  to  Habana  as  Spanish  flour.  These  same 
Spanish  steamers  came  in  ballast  to  our  southern  ports  to  load  cotton 
back  to  Europe. 

All  this  was  allowed  for  years  in  the  name  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  American  shipping,  and  at  a  time  when,  through 
radical  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  were  every  year 
taking  a  larger  proportion  of  Cuban  exports  and  paying  through 
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New  York,  by  remittance  of  exchange,  to  Spain,  England,  Gennany, 
and  France,  m  settlement  for  merchandise  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plying Cuba. 

In  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Aldrich  amendment  power  was  conferred  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  would 
admit  sugar  free  of  duty  from  such  countries  as  would  make  con- 
cessions m  their  tariffs  upon  American  merchandise.  Under  the 
power  so. conferred  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  with  Spain, 
and  afterwards  similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  tariff  upon 
sugar  was  practically  abolished;  so  our  exports  to  Cuba  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  food  supplies  in  Cuba  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  island  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  it  had  not 
known  for  many  years.  This  lasted  until  the  year  1895,  when  the 
second  insurrection  occurred. 

In  1894  the  change  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  again  placed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  canceled  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  brought  a  return  to  the  Spanish  tariff  rates  in 
Cuba.  Prices  of  sugar  declined,  while  the  cost  of  living  increased; 
confidence  was  destroyed  through  such  conditions,  together  with  a 
threatened  insurrection,  and  as  the  estates  finished  their  crops  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  all  work  on  the  plantations  ceased,  and  the  thousands 
of  laborers  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  and  unable  to  gain 
a  livelihood  took  to  the  woods  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
The  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  to  commerce,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  from  1,040,000  to  230.000  tons,  with  the  Span- 
ish-American war  which  followed  in  1898,  are  now  matters  of  history. 
In  1897  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  by  which  96  test 
sugar  paid  1.68^  cents  per  pound,  about  double  the  rate  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Following  our  war  with  Spain  and  the  taking  over  of  her  colonies 
came  a  radical  change  in  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  through  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  which  took  effect  December  27,  1903.  By  this 
treaty  Cuban  sugar  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  less  duty 
than  is  charged  upon  other  foreign  sugar  under  the  existing  Dingley 
rates,  or  in  round  figures  1.35  cents  per  pound  against  1.69  cents,  the 
full  rate  on  ninety-six  test  sugar,  and  Cuba  concedes  to  the  United 
States  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  from  her  regular 
tariff  rates  charged  to  other  countries. 

When  this  treaty  took  effect  the  serious  competition  between  Euro- 
pean beet  and  Cuban  sugars  in  the  United  States  ceased.  Under  Ae 
Brussels  agreement  all  government  bounties,  except  those  of  Rus<?ia, 
were  abolished,  and  the  continental  countries  took  steps  to  restrict 
their  production  to  their  consumption.  England  could  no  longer 
supply  her  requirements  below  cost  of  production,  and  began  draw- 
ing upon  her  own  colonies  and  Java,  and  these  sugars,  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States  than  Cuban  sugars  paid,  were  di- 
verted to  England  and  to  the  eastern  countries  as  long  as  Cuba  could 
supply  our  markets. 

The  first  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treat}^  with  Cuba  was,  as  expected, 
to  give  that  country  the  greater  part  of  the  differential  duty  and 
largely  to  divert  her  orders  for  supplies  from  Europe  to  the  United 
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States;  but  as  an  effect  of  changing  the  sugar  tariffs  of  practically 
the  entire  commercial  world,  and  me  subsequent  diversion  of  com- 
merce to  its  more  natural  channels,  comj^ined  with  a  poor  agricultural 
season  in  Europe,  crops  were  reduced  and  prices  temporarily  rose  in 
1905.  This  stimulated  production  in  all  cane  sugar  countries,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  and  large  crops  and  lower  prices  in  1907  were  the  con- 
sequence. 

Cuba,  after  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the^ 
insurrection,  but  it  was  not  until  1904  that  her  sugar  crop  again 
equaled  that  of  1895,  preceding  the  second  insurrection. 

In  tracing  sugar  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years  we  get  an  illus- 
tration of  how  the  tide  of  commerce  has  been  changed  and  diverted 
from  one  channel  to  another  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs 
and  by  payments  of  bounties,  at  times  bringing  great  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  again  sweeping  away  all  barriers  m  seeking  its  natural 
outlet. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  effect  of  the  present  reciprocity  treaty 
was  to  give  the  greater  part  of  the  differential,  amounting  to  roundly 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  to  the  Cuban  producers,  but  as  our 
domestic  production  and  the  Cuban  crop  increased,  the  New  York 
duty-paid  price  dropped,  and  during  the  period  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  crop  is  marketed  (January  to  June)  prices  fell  so  far 
below  the  parity  of  Europe  as  to  transfer  the  benent  of  the  differen- 
tial to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in  effect,  while  the 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1907  gave  the  United  States  markets  for  raw 
sugar  to  Cuba,  as  against  other  foreign  competitors,  by  allowing  her 
to  undersell  them,  the  island  received  but  little  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  differential  accorded  to  her,  and  it  still  had  to  pay  1.35 
cents  per  pound  against  the  free  sugar  from  our  western  beets,  and 
the  caned  sugars  of  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  which 
sources  were  supplying  nearly  half  of  our  annual  requirements  and 
forcing  sales  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  receipts  of  Cuba  sugars. 

While  United  States  control  has,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  bene- 
fited Cuba,  and  both  General  Wood  and  Governor  Magoon  are 
entitled  to  every  credit  for  their  administration  of  affairs,  this  rela- 
tion has  not  been  without  its  advantages.  When  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity treaty  was  under  discussion  at  Washington  every  effort  was 
made  by  special  interests  to  reduce  the  proposed  ditferential  on 
sugar  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  fearing  the  competition  for 
our  domestic  sugar  through  cheaper  Cuban  labor,  our  "  contract  labor 
law,''  the  "  Chinese  exclusion  act,"  and  our  immigration  law  were 
all  put  in  force  in  the  island  by  General  Wood,  through  directions 
from  Washington,  and  afterwards  made  permanent  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  known  as  the  "  Piatt  amendment."  This  action  has 
effectually  prevented  Cuba  from  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
to  harvest  her  increasing  crops,  and  the  average  wage  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  throughout  the  year  is  now  quite  as  high  as  that  paid 
in  the  United  States.  Figures  from  the  pay  rolls  of  a  well-known 
Cuban  plantation  show  an  increase  in  cost  of  labor  between  July, 
1902,  and  July,  1906,  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vest season  months  of  March,  1903  and  1907,  of  33  per  cent.  With 
United  States  control  came  the  labor  agitator  from  the  North  and  the 
formation  of  labor  unions  under  his  direction.     This  has  led  to  a 
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succession  of  strikes  from  trivial  cause,  many  of  which  have  had 
most  disastrous  consequences. 

In  providing  by  treaty  for  ^e  exports  of  the  United  States,  duties 
in  Cuba  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  trade  to  this  country  by  dif- 
ferential duties  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Under  this  provision 
our  exports  to  Cuba  have  shown  a  most  satisfactory  growth,  and  from 
an  insignificant  amount  under  Spanish  tariffs  tney  reached  the 
value  of  $51^00,000  out  of  a  total  of  $104,400,000  imports  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
That  the  percentage  was  not  greater  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
values  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  control  of  prices  of 
so  many  commodities  by  combinations,  and  to  higher  freight  rates 
from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe,  due  to  similar  control  of 
steamship  lines. 

Cuba  has  unquestionably  benefited  through  United  States  control, 
first  by  securing  a  market  for  her  sugars,  when  all  others  were  closed 
to  her,  and,  secondly,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  through  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  troops  during  all  but  four  years  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Millions  of 
foreign  capital  have  been  invested  in  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle 
industries,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  establishment  of  banks, 
and  other  important  enterprises.  But  both  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  have  also  benefited,  the  first  through  the 
lowering  of  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  the  second  by  an  increased 
foreign  market  for  their  goods. 

The  political  overturn  m  Cuba  in  August,  1906,  with  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  foreign  property,  forced  the  United  States  to 
again  intervene  by  authority  conferred  by  both  governments  under 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Senate  army  appropriation  bill  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1902,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Cuban  Congress.  This 
insurrection,  which  was  fortunately  checked  before  much  destruction 
had  been  accomplished,  stopped  all  agricultural  work  at  a  critical 

Seriod  and  destroyed  confidence,  so  that  very  little  planting  was 
one  for  the  crop  of  1908,  and  these  conditions,  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  during  the  next  summer,  reduced  the  sugar  crop  of  1908  to 
925,000  tons  against  1,420,000  tons  the  previous  year. 

In  the  earlv  spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  announced  from 
Washington  that  the  United  States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  not 
later  than  February  1,  1909;  further  credit  was  then  refused  to  the 
planters,  imports  fell  off,  and  general  stagnation  followed.  These 
are  the  conditions  prevailing  to-day,  for  there  are  very  few  people 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  island,  even  among  the  Cubans 
themselves,  who  believe  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for  an  unrestricted 
independent  government,  free  from  United  States  control  in  some 
form. 

The  subject  of  tariff  revision  will  soon  be  under  discussion  at  Wash- 
ington. The  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  effect 
on  December  27, 1903,  was  tor  five  years  from  that  date  (to  December 
^7,  1908),  "  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  when  either  contracting  party  shall  give  notice 
to  terminate." 

Already  a  movement  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  our  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule  and  if  possible 
to  terminate  this  treaty.    These  interests  claim  that,  given  a  high  pro- 
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tection,  domestic  sugar  should,  within  a  few  years,  supply  our  con- 
sumption at  a  saving  of  some  eighty  million  dollars,  now  sent  abroad 
in  payment  for  imported  sugars.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports  are  paid  for,  not  in  cash,  but  in  mer- 
chandise, the  product  of  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms,  over  fifty 
millions  of  which  now  goes  to  Cuba  alone. 

Another  argument  against  reduced  duties  is  that  the  United  States 
can  not  spare  any  of  its  revenue  from  sugar;  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  effect  upon  revenue,  of  the  marked  increase 
in  domestic  production : 

Consumption,  supply,  and  revenue  from  sugar — ten  years. 
[Sagar  given  In  gross  tons.] 


Year. 

Oonsump- 
tion. 

Free  sugar 
supply. 

i 

1      Other 
Cuban       countries, 
crop.      bal-requlre- 

1     ments. 

1 

Revenue  to 
June  30. 

1886 

1899 - 

2.008.00O 
2,078.000 
2.220.000 
2.372,000 
2,566,000 
2,560,000 
2,767,000 
2.632,000 
2,864,000 
2.994,000 

556,090 

537,000 

478,000 

698,000 

876,000 

971,000 

881,000 

1,070,000 

1,177,000 

1,278,000 

«  230,000  1    1,217,000 

345,000  i    1,196,000 

306,000  1    1,4.34,000 

635,000       1,039,000 

850,000  -        840.000 

999,000          580,000 

1,040.000          846,000 

1.163.000  '        899,000 

1,179,000          506.000 

1.428,000          288,000 

»  $29,504,000 
61,596.000 

1900. 

1901            _      _._ 

57,741,000 
63,040,000 

1902 i - _. 

53,033,000 

1908 — . 

63,630,000 

1904 __ 

1905 

1906 _ 

58,152,000 
51,439,000 
52,645.000 

«  60,334,000 

InoTCMfl  since  1902           -    ,.-.-.-., 

428,000 

402.000 

575,000  ' 

, 

«  Spanish-American  war. 

*  Revenue  effected  by  change  In  tariff  August,  1907. 

"  Temporary  increase  from  neavy  Cuban  importations  previous  to  June  30. 

Notes. — Sugar  statistics  are  for  calendar  years ;  revenue  for  fiscal  years ;  figures  of 
consumption  and  crops  from  Wlllett  &  Gray's  reports. 
The  revenue  from  sugar  and  molasses  for  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  was  $50,106,000. 

During  the  ten-year  period  above  given  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  increased  991,000  tons,  the  average  annual  increase 
being  slightly  under  5  per  cent;  during  the  same  period  the  supply 
of  free  sugar  increased  722,000  tons,  the  Cuban  crop  1,198,000,  while 
our  requirements  from  all  other  countries  have  decreased  929,000 
tons,  and  the  revenue  under  the  Dingley  tariff  has  (if  we  except  the 
year  1907)  not  increased  since  1899,  but  has  rather  diminished  in  face 
of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption. 

Following  these  figures  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and  barring  par- 
tial crop  failures,  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba  the  present  year,  when 
the  crop  is  reduced  to  925,000,  the  present  tariff  rate  would  first  shut 
out  sugars  from  all  foreim  countries,  other  than  those  from  Cuba, 
then  check,  and  afterwards  reduce,  the  Cuban  production,  for  the 
reason  that  sugar  paying  a  duty  of  1.35  cents  per  pound  can  not  com- 
pete with  that  paying  no  duty. 

The  revenue  from  sugar  under  the  present  tariff  has  apparently 
reached  and  passed  its  maximum  point,  and  any  increase  m  tariff 
rates  would  soon  decrease  it  by  artificially  stimulating  the  domestic 

Production  for  which  consumers  are  already  paying  some  one  hun- 
red  million  dollars  annually,  but  little  more  than  half  of  which 
reaches  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1898,  and  the  provision  of  the  Piatt 
amendment,  1902,  the  United  States  first  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  and  afterwards  assumed  the  right  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
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erty  in  Cuba.  In  case  of  further  trouble  following  the  contemplated 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops,  either  we  must  return  promptly 
or  so  far  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  to  permit  the  landing  of 
troops  by  the  European  governments  for  the  protection  of  meir 
citizens  whose  interests  there  are  large  and  steadily  increasing. 

While  the  present  differetitial  duty  of  0.34  cent  per  pound  has 
proved  sufficient  to  protect  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets  against 
the  lower  cost  of  sugars  of  Europe  and  Java,  she  can  not  long  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  sugars  against  the  duty  she  is  now  paying  of 
1.35  cents  per  pound.  As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under 
some  form  of  United  States  control,  a  republican  government  may  be 
maintained ;  but  should  her  ffreat  sugar  industry  be  made  unprofitable, 
either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by  long  continuance  of  the 
present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by  her  unem- 
ploj'ed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past.  Revolution  would  be  followed  by  a  third  and 
final  occupation  by  the  United  States,  by  annexation,  and  finally  by 
abolition  of  all  duties.  Whether  such  a  condition  is  desirable  in  the 
near  future,  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  but  no  government  in  any  form,  other  than  one  of  mili- 
tary force,  can  be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  given  a  t'  square 
deal  "  and  allowed  to  benefit  through  their  own  industry. 

To  put  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  upon  a  sound  basis  does  not 
require  the  removal  of  duties  here,  or  such  drastic  measures  as  would 
prevent  a  fair  and  just  return  to  our  beet  sugar  and  other  producers 
upon  their  invested  capital.  But  these  interests  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  present  high  Dingley  rates — a  liberal  reduction 
can  now  be  made  m  our  sugar  schedules;  and  by  continuing  the 
present  differential  of  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  our  large  and  increas- 
ing export  trade  to  the  island  can  be  held,  through  maintaining  its 
leading  industry  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

Will  our  domestic  producers  allow  such  reduction,  or  will  they,  by 
pursuing  the  former  policy  of  Spain,  risk  all,  and  bring  about  the 
very  conditions  of  free  trade  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  ? 

STATEMEin?  OF  ME.  CLATJS  A.  SPEECKELS,  OF  138  FEOIH?  STREET, 
NEW  YOEK  CITY,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  FEDEEAL  STIOAE  EE- 
FINING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  your  committee  as  the  president  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Company  of  New  York,  an  entirely  independent  concern, 
with  no  direct  or  indirect  affiliations,  understanding,  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  the  sugar  trust,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  my  exact  position  and  know  that  I  am  asking  for  no 
favors,  would  state  that  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  should 
finally  decide  to  agree  upon  free  trade  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars. 
I  would,  of  course,  appreciate  and  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  mod- 
erate protection  on  refined  sugars,  but  would  prefer  absolute  free 
trade  to  the  present  schedule,  under  which  the  sugar  trust  is  the 
principal  beneficiary  and  enabled  to  exact  special  privileges  and  con- 
ditions on  sugars  produced  in  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  desires  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  ex- 
pects a  reduction  of  duties  whenever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonable, 
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feasible,  and  advantageous.  Personally,  I  take  no  stock  in  the  old 
and  threadbare  theory  that  the  duty  on  sugar  can  not  be  abolished 
on  account  of  the  Grovernment  requiring  the  revenue,  and  have  full 
confidence  that  your  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
can,  after  your  years  of  experience,  raise  the  necessary  revenue  from 
other  sources. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  the  domestic  sugar  is  concerned  I 
claim  that  beet  su^ar  factories  located  in  proper  localities,  such  as 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  should,  and  I  am 
informed,  can  produce  granulated  sugar  at  2J  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  impose  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  the  production  of  articles  in  unsuitable  localities  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public,  then  an  import  duty  is  necessary 
and  will  always  have  to  be  maintained. 

As  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  contend  that  the  sugar  trust  is 
in  a  position  to  seize  at  its  discretion  a  large  share,  if  not  all,  of  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  granted. 

As  far  as  our  colonies  are  concerned,  they  to-day  are  able  to  pro- 
duce sugars  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the  sooner  our  Government  re- 
duces and  gradually  wipes  out  entirely  the  duty  on  sugar  the  better 
it  will  be  lor  the  country  and  all  concerned.  Of  course  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  differential  afforded  refiners  should  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  what  you  recommend  is  that 
sugars  be  absolutely  free,  excepting  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  both. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  all  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  take  it  off  of  raw,  take  it  off  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  the 
beet  sugar  factories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  exist  in 
proper  localities  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.,  They  are  not  in  their  proper  localities.  If  you 
Tvant  to  raise  beet  sugar  in  Florida,  or  cane  sugar  in  Michigan,  put  a 
tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  it,  but  those  are  unnatural  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  raise  cane  sugar  in  Michigan  if 
you  put  50  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it.  What  effect  would  that  have  on 
the  liouisiana  cane  sugar ;  it  would  put  them  out  of  business,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that.  They  sold  their 
sugars  last  year  on  practically  the  basis  of  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  protection. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  take  it  off? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  tariff  is  1.68^. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  can  produce  it  when 
on  the  free  list,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  it  on  the  ground  of  what  you 
know,  but  what  you  do  not  know.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know 
but  what  they  could  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  all  the  protection 
that  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Spreckels,  if  you  take  the  differential 
off  refined  sugar  by  making  all  the  sugar  free,  why  can  not  you  take 
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the  differential  off  of  refined  sugar  when  there  is  a  tariff  on  raw 
sugar,  making  the  same  tariff  on  the  sugar  after  refining,  according 
to  the  degree  of  puribjr  that  there  is  on  96°  test? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  When  sugar  is  selling  at  4  cents  a  pound — take, 
for  example,  96  test  sugar  will  produce  about  93  poun^  granulated 
sugar  out  of  a  hundred,  therefore  there  is  a  loss  of  7  per  cent;  7 
pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  is  lost. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  made  up  that  loss,  what  reason 
is  there  for  any  more  differential  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  will  proceed. 
The  loss  of  4  cents  would  amount  to  28  cents,  and  if  that  same  sugar 
is  selling  at  2  cents  a  pound  the  loss  is  only  14  cents.  We  do  not 
require  that  differential,  because  we  do  not  lose  that  extra  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  2  cents  a 
pound  on  refining,  but  you  can  not  stand  the  loss  on  sugar  at  4  cents 
a  pound  in  refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  differential  required  for  refined 
sugar  would  be  to  make  up  the  difference  between  2  and  4  cents  a 
pound  on  a  loss? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  4  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  that  would  be  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  would  you  lose? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seven  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  7  pounds.  Well,  that  would  be  14  cents.  Then 
the  14  cents  would  he  sufficient  differential  on  refined  sugar  over 
96  test? 

Mr.  SpfeECKELS.  Plenty. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is  on  raw  sugar? 
.  Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  no.    If  you  put  a  duty  on  of  10  cents,  you  lose 
7  per  cent  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  protection  now  at  4  cents  a  pound — ^that 
is,  duty-paid  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sav  that  14  cents  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  it — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  2  cents  and  the  4  cents? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  difference  on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  proportion  of  sugar  used  in  this  country  do 
you  refine  at  your  refineries? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  must  think  for  a  moment  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately;  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  percentage  of  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  12^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  in  the  refining  business — ^ — 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Let  me  say  that  I  made  an  error  there;  it  is  not 
quite  that  much.    About  9  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  .You  have  been  in  the  refining  business  a  good 
many  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Thirty-three  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  whom  do  you  purchase  your  raw  sugars? 
What  raw  sugar  is  it,  Cuban  or  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Spreckles.  We  unfortunately  can  not  get  any  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar;  we  tried  it  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  buy  of  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  We  do  not 
buy  Hawaiian  or  Louisiana  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  the  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  under  contract  with  the  trust  to  deliver 
their  sugars  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  basis  of 
the  Cuban  tariff,  therefore  they  only  have  » protection  of  1  cent  a 
pound  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  what  prices  do  you  buy  the  Cuban  sugar 
as  compared  with  the  Hamburg  price,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time.  Some- 
times it  pays  as  much,  sometimes  less,  than  the  European  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  Louisiana  crop  all 
come  in  together,  as  they  do  in  the  winter  time,  they  get  less  than 
they  do  when  the  crops  are  not  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  always. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  generally?  Is  not  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  do  you  get  it 
at  any  time — the  extreme  price  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  reference  to  the  Cuban  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  sugar;  yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  some  time,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you 
pay  the  full  price  of  the  world's  market  for  Cuban  sugar.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Cuban  sugar  comes  in  here  at  a  discount  below  the  world's 
price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  great  bulk  does ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  price  that  you  pay  is  the  market  price  in 
New  York,  of  course;  and  who  fixes  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  supply  and  demand,  of  course;  but  the 
world's  market  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Does  the  price  at  which 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  buys  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  more  than  if  I  buy  it.  It  is  a  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  keen  competition? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  want  it,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
CJompany  wants  it,  and,  of  course,  the  price  is  paid. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  sellers  are  more  numerous  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  larger  in  the  market,  you  get  it  below  that.  And, 
of  course,  you  all  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  and  the  seller  sells  it 
for  the  best  price  he  can  get? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  true. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  in  the  sugar  refining  business,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  the  business  and  have  beei 
in  it  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  refined  sugar  between  the 
ilifferential  and  the  loss  in  weight  on  sugar  by  reason  of  its  being 
refined  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not*  always.  For  example,  you  take  sugar  laid 
down  from  Hamburg  to-day.  It  can  be  imported  for  $4.70  per  hun- 
dred.   Our  price  to-day  is  $4.65  per  hundred.    That  is  our  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  differential  to  the  refiner 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  take  that  entire  12^  cents  to  cover  the  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  to-day  and  the  shrinkage  in  his  material  by 
reason  of  the  refining, 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  It  will  vary  from  10 
to  15  points.    The  average  would  be,  say,  12^  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  no  profit  to  the  r^ner 
due  to  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  there  be  upon  the  business  of 
the  refiners  of  this  country  if  we  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it,  stimulate 
the  trade,  stimulate  other  trades,  such  as  the  canning  of  fruit  and 

? "reserves;  for  example,  England  is  the  greatest  consuming  country 
or  sugar  per  capita  in  the  world.  Their  consumption  per  capita  is 
nearly  100  pounds,  while  in  this  country  it  is  only  80  pounds.  We 
all  know,  or  think  we  do,  that  the  English  people  do  not  actually 
consume  that  sugar.  The  do  not  eat  as  many  sweetmeats  as  the 
American  probably,  but  they  export  that  to  their  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries  m  the  shape  oi  marmalades,  jellies,  jams,  and  all 
sorts  of  preserves.  England  does  not  raise  those  fruits,  but  we  do. 
If  we  have  cheaper  sugar  our  fruit  can  be  exported  in  the  shape  of 
these  marmalades,  jellies,  and  jams. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  prices  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  pays  the  Louisiana  people  and  the  Hawaiian  people 
is  at  least  one-half  a  cent  under  the  European  cost  with  the  tariff 
added,  is  it  not;  the  Hamburg  price  with  the  tariff  added? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  A  little  more  than  one-half  a  cent — ^about  0.68  of 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  so  far  as  protection  for  the  Hawaiian  and 
Louisiana  planter  is  concerned  and  the  present  price  that  he  is  selling 
sugar  for,  he  would  be  fully  protected  by  a  tariff  reduced  one-half  a 
cent,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  is  selling  sugar  now  at  half  a  cent  below 
the  Hamburg  price  with  the  duty  added.  Therefore,  if  we  reduce  it 
one-half  a  cent,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers 
would  have  a  protection  that  would  amount  to  more  than  what  their 
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selling  price  is  to-day ;  that  is,  the  duty  added  to  the  foreign  price 
would  amount  to  more  than  what  their  selling  price  is  to-day,  and  the 
planter  would  receive  the  same  protection  that  he  does  to-day. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  could  receive  the  same  price. 

Mr,  Underwood.  How  far  into  the  interior  can  you  go  to  meet  the 
beet  sugar  trade  in  competition,  when  they  are  putting  their  sugars 
on  the  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  varies.  You  go  to  Chicago,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  intend  to  ship  as  far  as  Pittsburg, 
and  sometimes  mto  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  But  for  cer- 
tain reasons  they  will  not  take  beet  sugar,  and  the  beet  sugar  is  sell- 
ing for  a  less  price.  Many  people  do  not  know  the  difference;  yet 
there  is  a  difference.  For  example,  for  preserving.  The  beet  sugars, 
as  produced  in  this  country,  are  not  fit  for  that,  because  they  are 
semirefined ;  they  do  not  pass  it  over  boneblack. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  those  purposes? 
.  Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  to  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  theh,  is  within  the  zone  that  the  beet  sugar  man  controls 
for  his  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  zone  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  both  contend  for  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  control  the  zone  east  of  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  to  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  of 
sugar  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  California — that  territory  that  you 
say  is  adapted  to  that  purpose — is  concerned,  the  freight  rates  would 
protect  them  to  the  extent  of  one-half  a  cent  reduction  on  the  tariff, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  a  little  more  than  that.  The  freight  rates 
from  that  country  and  the  western  coast  enable  them  to  sell  for  rfrom 
a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  more  than  the  eastern  man. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  Congress  should  finally  pass  an  act  reducing  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  sugar  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  would  or  would  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  make  sugar  cheaper  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  he  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  half -cent 
reduction? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  in  that  connection  and  along  that  line,  to 
whom  does  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  sell  its  refined 
product — ^what  class  of  purchasers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  wholesale  grocers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  example,  what  customers  have  you  in  Chicago, 
if  you  do  not  mind  telling? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  All  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
them  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand — ^that  is,  your  customers  are  all  one 
class,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers,  and  you  do  not  sell  to  retailers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  not. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  contract  or  agreement  between  vour  re- 
iBnery  and  the  jobbers  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  sell  to  the 
retailers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  such  means  among 
other  refiners  in  exacting  contracts  from  their  jobbers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  has  been,  I  believe,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  continuing  the  sale  of  this  product  down  to  the 
man  who  eats  the  sugar,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  exaction 
by  any  of  these  jobbers  of  the  retailers  as  to  the  limitations  of  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  stated  in  your  first  paragraph  that  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company  had  no  agreement  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  whatever  with  the  so-called  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  ref- 
erence to  prices  with  any  other  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  none, 

Mr.  Botjtell.  Absolutely  independent? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  I  gather  your  meaning  from  the  way  in  which 
you  stated  it,  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  aside  from  your  business,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  having  abso- 
lute free  trade  in  both  the  raw  and  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  revenue  derived  from  sugar  could  readily  be  raised* 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  our  income  from  duties  on  imports  is 
about  $300,000,000  a  year,  and  the  $60,000,000  from  sugar  would  be 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  national  income  from  duties  on  imports.  Have 
you  thought  at  all,  not  as  a  sugar  man,  but  as  a  taxpayer,  of  any 
method  of  raising  this  $60,000,000? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have,  many  times.  I  suggest  that  you  have 
something  right  in  this  room.  You  have  chairs,  I  see,  that  are  im- 
ported from  Vienna,  and  you  could  put  a  tax  on  those. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  are  they  not  now  taxed?  I  think  the  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan  furniture  men  have  looked  to  that. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  You  have  not  taxed  it  enough;  but  that  is  merely 
an  object  lesson  in  this  room ;  but  you  can  put  the  tax  on  tea  or  coffee. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  would  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  there  are  people  in 
this  room  who  could  tell.  I  do  not  know  how  much  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  general  idea,  as  I  grasp  it,  is — not  going  into 
details — that  in  taking  the  duty  off  of  refined  sugar  and  reducing  the 
income  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  you  would  raise  that  by  other 
duties? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  By  other  duties. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  about  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  if  the  tax  is  reduced  half  a  cent  a 
pound  that  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  growers  could  maintain  their 
present  prices? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  are  giving  hiore  than  that 
away  to-day. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  iiiuler.stood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  that  if  this  reduction  was  made  it  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  consumer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  If  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  reduction  and  the  producer  of  sugar  gets  the  same 
prices,  how  do  you  reconcile  those  two  statements?  How  can  one  get 
as  much  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  consumer  pay  less. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Are  you  talking  about  free  trade? 

Mr.  Randell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Talking  about  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Raxdell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
cne-half  cent  a  pound  that  the  producer  of  raw  sugars  can  main- 
tain the  same  prices  that  he  now  gets.  You  stated  that,  if  I  did  not 
misunderstand  you. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Louisiana  producer  par- 
ticularly. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Now,  I  want  to  understand  this  statement.  If  this 
reduction  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  was  made,  could  the  producer  of 
raw  sugar  maintain  the  same  prices  he  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how  can  the  producer 
get  the  same  price  and  the  consumer  get  the  sugar  for  half  a  cent  a 
pound  less?    That  is  a  question  in  mathematics  that  I  can  not  solve. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  would  get  it  by  reason  of  the  lower 
duties  on  the  eastern  coast ;  for  example,  we  are  not  buying  Louisiana 
sugars. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know ;  but  how  can  the'  producer  get  it,  and  the 
consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  consumer  will  get  it  from  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries.  Louisiana  does  not  produce  all  the  sugar  that 
is  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  how  would  it  affect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  the  Government  get  half  a  cent  less  on 
sugar  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  countries,  on  the  raw  sugar? 
And  yet  according  to  your  statement  the  producer  of  sugar  in  this 
country  would  get  no  higher  and  no  less  price. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  producer  would  not.  The  producer  does  not 
produce  all  the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  That 
IS  my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  which  statement  do  you  adhere  to? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  the  consumer  will  get  that  half  cent,  or  the 
producer  get  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Both  of  them  would  get  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  One  question  here,  and  it  is  suggested  by  this  last 
question  of  Mr.  Randell's,  and  that  is,  that  where  you,  in  the  manu- 
facturing trade,  speak  of  a  consumer — and  I  infer  this  from  what 
Mr.  Atkins  said — you  would  mean,  for  example,  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler; in  other  words,  you  do  not  recognize  laws  of  commerce  or 
trade  which  inevitably  and  automatically  affect  the  price  at  which  a 
retailer  shall  sell  to  his  retail  customers? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  in  all  these  discussions  the  word  "con- 
sumer," that  is,  reducing  the  price  of  material  to  the  "consumer,'' 
means  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  puts  it  out  to  the  jobber 
or  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  effect  of  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler 
sells  to  the  retailer,  or  the  retailer  sells  to  the  country  or  city  cas- 
tomer,  is  something  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  there  is  a  wholesale  grocers'  association 
in  the  country  which  might  be  called  a  trust,  this  question  can  not 
reffulate  it ;  that  would  have  to  be  regulated  in  another  way  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  comes  back  to  the  proposition  in  which  you 
stated  that  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  would  receive 
the  same  amount  by  a  reduction  of  a  halt  a  cent,  and  yet  there  would 
be  a  reduction  to  the  consumer,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  the  market  would  fix  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
refiners  to-day  are  paying  more  than  a  half  a  cent  under  the  Euro- 
pean market  price,  with  the  tariff  added — that  is  the  reason  both 
propositions  are  true? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  refine  sugar  where 
it  is  made? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because  it  is  not  profitable  to  refine  it.  You  must 
bring  it  to  a  central^lace. 

Mr.  Clark.  New  York js  no  more  central  than  New  Orleans,  is  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can  not  refine  it  profitably;  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Miat  has  been  demonstrated? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  vou  can  not  refine  it  on  a  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  refine  it  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  isn't  is  as  profitable  to  refine  it  at  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago  as  it  is  to  refine  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  sir.  I  say  it  is 
unprofitable  to  refine  it.  I  suppose  yoii  have  in  mind  the  i-efining  of 
the  sugar  on  the  plantations  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  its  being  refined  on  a  planta- 
tion, especially.  I  understand  that,  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  the 
refinery  is  an  expensive  institution,  but  why  they  can  not  have  it  re- 
fined at  some  place  accessible  to  the  sources  o{  production  of  raw 
sugar  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  can,  and  they  do  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  can  not  be  r^ned  easier 
there  than  to  ship  it  to  New  York.  Ivhat  is  the  sense  of  sending 
everything  to  New  York  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  bringing  it 
back  again  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  what  they  do,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  they  do' not.  They  refine  it  in  Louisiana. 
The  American  Sugar  Eefining  Company,  the  so-called  trust,  has  a 
refinery  there  now,  and  they  are  building  a  new  one. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  one? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not ;  we  only  have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  refinery? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  Yonkers,  N.  i . 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  is  where  you  get  your 
Cuban  sugar.    Do  vou  g:et  Louisiana  or  Texas  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  get  Hawaiian  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  su^ar,  if  you  know,  that  is 
produced  in  Louisiana,  and  is  refined  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anj  sugar  refined  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  one  refinery  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sugar  re- 
fining at  San  Francisco,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  There  is  to-day ;  there  are  two  refineries  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  refine  as  much  sugar  in  San  Francisco  now  as 
they  did  twenty  or  twentv-five  years  ago  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Just  at)out  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  do  they  not  refine  it  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Because,  as  I  say,  they  can  not  refine  it  there 
profitably  on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  not  they? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  take  more  time  than 
I  could  use  to  answer.  The  fact  is  that  the  planters  themselves  have 
a  refinery.  When  they  could  not  agree  with  the  so-called  "  trust "  upon 
the  sale  of  su^ar,  they  established  a  refinery  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco rather  than  to  put  the  refinery  on  a  plantation.  They  shipped 
the  raw  product  to  San  Francisco,  because  the  greater  the  production 
the  less  cost  per  unit.  Now,  you  can  not  go  on  a  plantation  and  make 
5,000  tons  01  sugar  (which  you  may  have  to  make  in  a  week)  and 
make  it  profitably. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  they 
do  not  have  one  or  two  places  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  they 
produce  so  much  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  have  one  refinery  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  management  then, 
isn't  it?  . 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  but  the  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  profits  of  the 
comer  grocery  man  who  sells  sugar,  do  you? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  he  makes  any  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  get  at.  Isn't 
it  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  grocerymen,  and  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  United  States,  make  sugar  what  they  call  a  "  leader,"  and  that 
they  sell  refined  sugar  at  perhaps  as  small  a  profit  as  any  article  that 
they  carry? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  practically  the  retail  dealers  of  the  tJnited 
States  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  that  all  of  the  profit  goes  to  the 
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producer  of  raw  sugar,  the  refineries,  the  wholesalers,  and  the 
jobbers? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  right.* 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  canning  and  preserving  fruits. 
Isn't  it  true,  under  the  existing  law,  that  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  sugar  and  put  into  fruits  in  their  preparations  to  be  shipped 
abroad  can  be  gotten  back  as  the  drawback? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  free  sugar,  for  that  purpose,  would  not  m 
any  way  aid  the  production  of  that  article  in  the  preserving  of  fruits 
to  be  shipped  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Sprecicels.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  only. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No  ;  more  than  that.  It  costs  them  more  originally 
for  the  sugar,  and  the  capital  invented,  if  he  buys  it  for  2  or  6  cents 
a  pound ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  investment,  the  first  cost 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  per  cent  on  the  drawback  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  should  say  it  w^as. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Or  99  per  cent  of  it.  If  1  per  cent  was  wiped  out 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  exportation  of  fruits  abroad,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Sprfx'kels.  It  would  stimulate  it  to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understand  you,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman,  to  say  that  there  was  no  competition  on  raw  sugars  in  the 
New  York  market. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did  not  say  that ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  they  did  it  as  cheaply  as  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  a  refiner,  do  you  think  that  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer  woula  be  benefited  by  free  sugar  instead 
of  duty-paid  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
could  exist  under  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  properly  located ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where  would  it  have  to  be  located — ^in  New  York? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  I  would  locate  it  in  California  or  Colorado- 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  yesterday,  that  they  moved  the  fac- 
tories from  Michigan  into  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  freight  from  Colorado  to  the  seaboard  is  less 
than  $1  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do  not  send  it  to  the  seaboard ;  they  have  a 
local  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  they  should  send  it  to  the  seaboard,  the  freight 
would  be  less  than  $1,  while  the  duty  is  1.68^? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  in  favor  oi  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar. 
Would  not  the  refineries  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  a  change 
of  law? 

Mr.  SpRECiiJjLS.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  benefited  any  more. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  gain  or  lose. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEv.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  sugar  trust,  or  the 
individuals  of  that  concern,  were  benented  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  benefited,  because  you  are  a  heavy 
stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  a  "has  been."  T  am  no  longer  a  stockholder 
in  that  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  remember  that  it  was  stated  a  year  ago  that  you 
Tvere  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  sugar  beet  men, 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  destructive  to  them. 
It  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  their  interests,  would  it  not,  if 
they  are  correct  in  their  statements? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  you  say  the  Michigan  people;  yes.  That  is  true, 
according  to  the  testimony  which  you  have  heard.  I  think,  however, 
there  is  other  testimony  that  you  have  not  heard.  The  people  who 
produce  sugar  at  2^  cents  a  pound  are  not  coming  here  to  tell  you 
that  they  want  a  reduction. 

Mr.  FoRDXEr.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  wanted  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  want  all  I  can  get.  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be 
encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  in  Alaska,  because  it  pays  so 
well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  produce 
all  the  sugar  in  the  United  States  that  we  need,  rather  than  to  buy  it 
from  the  foreigner,  and,  by  producing  it  ourselves,  to  give  American 
people  employment? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  if  you  raise  the  sugar  in  the  proper  climate. 
Sugar  should  be  grown  in  tropical  climates.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
of  the  beet  sugar  is  raised  by,  and  the  fields  are  cultivated  by,  Asiatic 
labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Xo,  sir ;  the  beet  sugar.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  beets  raised  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  country  is  cultivated 
by  Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Unless  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change,  would  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  But  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  receive  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity, did  he? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  that  at  times  he  did  and  at  times  he  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  give  us  the  difference  between  the  "  did  "  and 
the  "  did  not." 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Well,  I  w'ill  answer  the  question  by  saying  that 
what  I  mean  is  that  sometimes  we  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  and  sometimes  we  did  not.  When  we  got  the  full  differentials 
the  public  got  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  raisers  sell  their  product  to  the  sugar  trust  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  cost  of  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  love 
them  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  decline  to  sell 
to  your  refinery  at  all? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  They  do. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Even  though  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent rate? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  possibly  even  pay  more  than  those  rates? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true.  I  wanted  to 
bring  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  mills.  We  were  willing  to  give  a 
little  above  the  current  rate,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  those 
sugars  against  the  trust. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Louisiana 
su^r  growers  and  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  could  not  say.  The  relations  of  the  trust  are  very 
extensive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  are  those  sugars  sold  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  would  not  sell  to  your  refinery,  even 
though  you  offered  more  than  the  trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  would  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  same  thing  true  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
sugars? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have.  Generally  for  the  past  three  years  it  has 
been  three-eights  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  New  York  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  tried  to  break  into  their  market? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have.    I  tried  to  trade  with  them,  but  I  could  not 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
interested  in  growing  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  as  a  company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  individual  stockholders  so  interested? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  believe  the^  are. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  interested  in  sugar  growing  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  business  reasons  why 
the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  should  refuse  to  sell  to  your  company  at 
the  same  rate  or  at  better  rates  than  they  sell  their  product  to  the 
trust? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  the  sugar  trust  practically  ab- 
sorbed all  of  the  differential  that  is  granted  by  reciprocity  to  the 
growers  in  Cuba.    How  does  it  manage  to  absorb  that  differential  ?• 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  special  management. 
When  the  crop  comes  on  to  the  market  it  comes  on  too  rapidlv — that  is, 
it  comes  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  as 
I  stated  before,  but  the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  and  is  anxious  to 
realize,  and  so  much  so  that  he  is  willing  to  take  off  the  differential, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  don't  you  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  get  your  percentage  of  the  differential? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do. 
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Mr.  Crumpackeb.  So  that  at  periods  when  there  are  iraportdtions 
from  Cuba  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  they  will  let  it  go  at  these  prices? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes ;  they  will  knock  off  that  differential,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Crump  ACKER.  So  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  that  respect  operates  as  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  would  be  able  to 
refine  if  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  was  cut  down  to  14  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off  raw  sugar,  I  am  willing 
that  the  tariff  on  the  refined  shall  be  taken  off  also. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  $1.68^  per 
hundred  on  bulk  or  raw  sugar  coming  into  this  countiy? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  on  refined  it  would  be  $1.95  per  hundred,  leav- 
ing the  differential  26^  cents  between  the  raw  and  the  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  loss  on  refining  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  14  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  that.  Assuming  it  is 
4  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
price  be  2  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  one-half  of  that,  or  14  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Assuming  it  is  14  cents  per  hundred,  there  would  be 
a  margin  of  12  J  cents  per  nundred  pounds  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining. 
On  the  basis  of  2  cents,  it  gives  that  much  advantage  over  the 
foreigner? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  sugar  costs  2  cents  and  the  loss  on  refining  is 
28  cents,  they  would  lose  only  li  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  been  figuring  on  12^  cents.  You  are 
dealing  with  96  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  know  how  you  work  out  that  12^  cents 
differential.  There  is  only  a  difference  between  the  raw  and  the 
refined  sugars  of  25  cents,  and  the  difference  for  that  must  be  com- 
pensated for  in  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar.  At  2  cents  it  is  14 
cents  and  at  4  cents  it  is  28  cents,  and  that  would  leave  only  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  duty  is  on  sugar  which  is  100  per  cent  pure 
sugar,  and  it  is  $1.82^;  that  is,  provided  it  is  below  10,  Dutch  stand- 
ard, as  to  whiteness.  The  difference  between  $1.82^  and  $1.95  for  the 
Tvhite  is  exactly  12^  cents.    We  deal  with  pure  sugars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  mathematical  difference  between  $1.68^  and 
$1.95  is  26J  cents.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  cost  or 
waste  of  14  cents  per  hundred  in  refining.  Taking  that  from  the 
26  cents  leaves  12^  cents  as  the  real  differential  or  benefit  or  protec- 
tion to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  would  you  say  about  taking  off  the  12^ 
cents  and  fixing  the  differential  large  enough  to  cover  the  waste  in 
refining? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  If  the  duty  be  taken  off,  and  the  price  of  sugar  is 
2  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  it  should  be  proportionately  less. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  be  4  per  cent  on  4  cents  a  pound  sugars 
and  7  per  cent  on  2  cents  a  pound  sugars.  The  difference  is  14  cents. 
If  the  sugar  is  only  1  cent  a  pound,  the  loss  is  only  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacicer.  My  idea  is  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
cover  the  loss  in  the  cost  of  refining,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  would 
put  the  American  refiner  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  re- 
finer. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  for  this 
reason 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  iis  hear  your  reason. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  To  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  the  sugar  producer:  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  some  protection  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  He  is  entitled  to  protection  enough  to  cover  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor- 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  know  if  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  refining  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  refiner. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  we  refining  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  are 
refining  it  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpa(  KER.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  aid  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  will  take  it  if  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  an  important  concession.  I  am  glad 
that  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  export  large  quantities  of  preserved  fruit  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  P^ordnev  asked  you  a  question  about  the  saving  to 
these  people.  These  people  get  drawbacks,  but  usuallv  they  are  the 
larger  manufacturers,  whereas  the  smaller  ones  do  not  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  smaller  ones  would  not  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  transaction  we  import  the  sugar,  whereas  the 
foreigner  imports  both  the  fruit  and  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreigner  would  not  be  in  any  better  fix  because 
he  imports  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  Mr. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  if  he  pays  labor  the  same? 

Mr.  Spreckki^s.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Has  vour  companv  invested  in  anv  sugar  lands  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Spre(^kels.  No,  >ir. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  Have  your  >tockholders  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  an  individual,  I  am  so  interested. 

Mr.  Needham.  Are  you  largely  interested  as  an  individual  in  Cuba 
sugar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  sir:  only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Nekdham.  AVhnt  wa^  tl'C  purpcne  of  this  investment  down 
there? 

Mr.  Spre(  KELs.  It  was  a  gamble:  it  was  a  speculation 

Mr.  Needham.  You  hope  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba? 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  Precisely.    That  is  why  I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  >ngi\v  people  generally  throughout  the 
country  invested  in  the  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  as  refiner-. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  done  so? 

Mr.  Spreckkls.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  know  w^hat 
the  others  have  done. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Cuba,  you 
stopped  short  in  one  of  your  answers,  and  I  think  you  intended  to  say 
that  you  expected  soon  to  do  something.     A\Tiat  was  it? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  expect  very  soon  to  see 
annexation  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Boutell.  From  your  acquaintance,  or  as  a*  matter  of  compe- 
tent knowledge,  how  many  other  investors  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  on  a  similar  basis? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know.  There  have 
been  some  others  w^ho  have  thought  just  like  I  did. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  would  say  there  had  been  some  others? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  would  say  so.     I  suppose  they  think  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  wish  is  usually  father  to  the  thought,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  Cuban  annexation  you  take  it  for  granted  that  similar 
methods  have  stimulated  or  fostered  the  acquirement  of  those  sugar 
lands  ? 

Mr.   Spreckels.  That  is  quite   true. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  that  Louisiana  produces  raw  sugar  is  be- 
cause Louisiana  is  properly  located  climatically? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  lies,  sir;  the  beet  sugar  factories  are  not  properly 
located.  They  should  take  their  mills  and  move  them  to  some  other 
place. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday,  November  17\  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  6.  W.  SWINK,  OF  EOCKY  FOED,  COLO. 

Mr.  Swink.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  little  bit  hard  of  hearing,  and  you  will  have  to  bear  somewhat  with 
me,  and,  further,  I  am  not  much  of  a  public  speaker,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  want  to  say  purely  and  simply  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, not  from  that  of  any  manufacturer  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  large  farming  community,  and  in 
our  country  we  depend  solely  on  irrigation  for  raising  the  crops  and 
improving  the  country.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  had  better  first 
take  up  our  irrigation  systems.  When  I  went  to  that  country,  in 
1871,  tnere  were  very  few  irrigation  ditches  built.  Since  that  time 
we  had  some  progress,  up  to  along  about  1884,  and  on  up  to  about  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.     I  commenced, 
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in  1884,  to  try  to  demonstrate  what  could  grow  best  in  that  country, 
and  I  found  that  almost  all  kinds  of  vine  crops,  root  crops,  and  sudi 
as  that,  did  about  the  best.  A  little  later  on  in  our  experimenting 
I  found  that  the  sugar  beet  was  well  adapted  to  that  country,  and  I 
commenced  to  investigate  the  growing  of  sugar  b^ts,  ana  I  con- 
tinued on  from  year  to  year  until  we  got  a  sugar  plant. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  irrigation,  somewhat;  as  I  stated,  in  the 
early  days  we  had  but  very  few  irrigation  ditches.  To-day  we  have 
1,088  irrigation  systems.  That  means  main  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
pumping  plants.  Those  1,088  irrigation  systems  have  1,902  miles  of 
main  lines  of  canals,  that  is  the  main  lines  carrying  water.  The 
most  of  them  are  out  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  some  of  them  from 
its  tributaries.  This  country  that  I  speak  of  is  only  one  district,  that 
is  the  southeastern  district  of  Colorado.  We  have  five  districts  in 
our  State,  and  our  Arkansas  Valley  district  represents  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  State.  There  is  one  district  that 
irrigates  more  than  we  do.  Then  we  have  14  reservoirs  that  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  419,743  acre-feet.  Some  of  you  may  not  under- 
stand that,  but  that  is  a  foot  deep  and  that  many  acres  of  water. 
The  1,088  irrigation  systems  irrigate  376,734  acres  of  land,  and  m 
that  area  we  have  G,480  farmers  irrigating  from  those  canals,  which 
makas  an  average  of  about  40  acres  to  the  farm.  I  will  state  there 
that  we  have  found  that  our  best  interest  is  to  have  smaller  farms 
and  better  cultivation,  and  we  have  worked  along  that  line,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  more  money  to  the  farmer  in  small  farms  and  thor- 
ough irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation  than  in  large  farming. 

In  that  neighborhood  that  I  represent  we  have  six  sugar  plants — 
that  is,  six  in  Colorado — and  one  in  western  Kansas.  Those  sugar 
plants  paid  to  the  farmers  last  year  over  $3,000,000.  That  was  paid 
for  the  beets  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  a  radius  up  and  down  the  valley 
of  about  200  miles.  For  labor  to  run  the  plants  we  paid  out  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000.  For  coal  we  paid  out  $350,000  and  for  lime- 
stone $225,000.  We  paid  out  a  large  amount  for  coke  also.  I  did  not 
get  just  the  data  of  that;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  there  was  of 
that.  We  paid  to  the  railroad  company — one  plant  did — over 
$300,000  for  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  stone,  and  sugar,  and  that 
class  of  articles.  We  have  nothing  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  that  means  so  much  to  the  farmer,  as  the  sugar 
interest.  All  the  money  we  get  is  earned,  it  is  raised  from  the  soil, 
and  we  have  it,  and  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  running  a  very  large  busi- 
ness and  there  was  a  good  profit  in  it,  and  it  went  to  somebody 
else  outside  of  the  country,  some  corporation  or  something  of  that 
kind;  but  where  it  is  paid  to  the  farmer  it  goes  to  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness and  enables  us  to  use  and  reuse  a  great  many  times. 

It  is  not  only  that;  it  goes  to  the  merchant  and  business  men  of  all 
classes,  to  stone  men  and  coke  men.  and  in  fact  it  reaches  every  point 
of  business,  almost,  in  our  State. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  great  profit  in  growing  beets,  which  I  admit. 
With  good  luck  there  is  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  as  staple,  nothing  thai  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory,  as  the 
growing  of  beets.  We  have  other  industries  that  niay  mafee  larger 
returns,  with  all  good  luck,  but  they  are  more  perishable.  Our  feet 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  hearty  crops  that  we  have.  Hail  may 
cut  them  off,  but  they  will  come  right  on  again,  provided  they  have 
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got  a  little  size,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  cut  off  the  third  time, 
and  yet  make  a  good  crop ;  so  that  it  shows  that  it  is  a  very  sure  crop, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  has  helped  us  out  in  the  settlement  of  that 
arid  country  as  much  as  the  sugar  interest  has.  It  has  become  a  fact 
with  our  river,  which  we  once  thought  would  be  inexhaustible  for  irri- 
gation, that  the  mean  flow  of  the  river  cuts  but  a  small  figure  at  this 
time.  We  have  got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  flood  waters,  and  upon 
reservoirs  which  catch  the  flood  waters,  for  our  irrigation.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  grow  beets  or  to  grow  any  crop  under  a  system 
of  reservoirs,  it  has  got  to  be  a  crop  from  which  there  are  large  re- 
turns, because  a  system  of  reservoirs  is  expensive,  very  expensive  to 
build  and  middling  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the  seepage  and  evap- 
oration are  great,  which  makes  the  water  pretty  costly.  Without 
some  crop  which  we  can  get  large  returns  for,  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs ana  the  improvement  of  the  country  would  practically  stop. 
As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  large  area  of  country  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets.  It  simply  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  building  of  reservoirs  and  tne  storing  of  water,  to  reclaim 
any  more  country.  It  we  lost  our  beet  interest,  I  look  upon  it  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  because  we  would  practically  have  to 
stop  reclaiming  any  more  of  the  country,  because  the  water  is  too 
expensive  for  growing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  and  that  kind 
of  stuff.    The  returns  wo  aid  not  be  great  enough  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  not  you  grow  alfalfa  out  there  ? 

Mr.  SiviNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  a  very  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir ;  the  best  crop  we  have  got,  as  a  rule,  except 
the  sugar  beets.    It  is  the  next  best  paying  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  beets  there,  at 
the  factory? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  He  gets  $5  flat  rate,  and  then  the  freight  added.  Now, 
I  can  not  tell  you  just  what  the  freight  is,  because  the  factory  pays 
the  freight.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  any  freight.  We  get  $5 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  farmer  delivers  the  beets  on  board  the 
cars? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;   on  board  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  gets  $5  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  those  factories?    What  is  the  average  cost  per  pound? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  part  of  it, 
particularly,  except  growing  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable,  raising  beets  at  $5  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  under  anything  like  good  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  practically  the  best  crop  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  per  acre  can  you  produce? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  varies  very  much.  It  varies  all  the  way,  you  might 
say,  from  8  tons  to  30  tons.  Eight  tons  would  be  very  low  and  30  tons 
is  very  high.    The  average  in  our  neighborhood 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  per  cent  of  sugar 
is  in  the  beets? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  About  15  per  cent.  Some  years  it  has  been  a  little 
more  and  some  years  a  little  less,  but  that  is  the  average  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  molasses  that  is  made  b 
the  making  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Swin'k-  I  think  it  is  all  worked  into  sugar,  except  some  refuse 
that  ^oes  to  a  feeding  plant.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse 
and  sirup  that  goes  to  a  feeding  plant.  What  that  is  worth  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  fed  by  the  farmers,  mostly.  The  pulp  is  sold 
to  the  farmei:s  for  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  draws  it  away  from  the  factory? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir ;  the  farmer  hauls  it  away,  of  course. 
'  The  Chairman.  What  other  crops  do  you  raise  there? 

Mr.  Savink.  We  raise  some  wheat,  a  very  little  corn,  a  good  deal  of 
oats,  and  vegetables.    We  raise  a  good  many  melons. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  raised  the 
Rocky  Ford  melon  there,  or  whether  that  is  confined  to  Florida  and 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  going  to  give  that  up  yet ;  as  we 
were  the  introducers  of  that,  we  are  going  to  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  beet  crop  for 
profit? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  better,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  near  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  If  you  have  all  good  luck,  it  is  a  better  crop,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  good  luck,  it  is  not  as  good.    It  is  very  perishable. 

The  Chairman.  How^  does  it  average  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  average  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  average  as  good? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  started  to  tell  what  the  average  crop  of  beets  was, 
but  the  chairman  interrupted  you.  What  is  the  average  crop  of  beets 
out  there  to  the  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  from  8  tons  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  he  said  from  8  to  30  tons,  but  that  is  hardly 
any  information  at  all.    AVhat  is  the  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  About  14  to  15  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  under  average  cultivation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  tons  is  an  average  crop  and  $5  is  an  average 
price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  about.  Now,  understand  me,  some  years  they 
do  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Average  years  it  runs  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  is  the  labor  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  varies  right  smart.  That  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  season.     Some  seasons  it 
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costs  more  than  others,  and  at  some  times  during  the  season  it  costs 
more  than  at  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  average?  You  have  been  at  it  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir.  It  averages  right  along  from  about  $30 
to  $35. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  does  not  cost  near  as  much  as  to  raise  an  acre  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  costs  to  grow  alfalfa  what  the  water  is  worth  and 
the  expense  of  irrigation  and  the  expense  of  cutting,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  somewhat  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Swink.  You  have  got  to  irrigate  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  been  out  there  thirty  years,  and  you  seem 
to  be  a  careful  farmer,  and  you  ought  to  know  what  the  average  is. 
What  we  are  trying  to  get  is  information. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  you  are.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  one  year 
with  another,  in  that  stretch  of  200  miles? 

Mr.  Swink.  Well,  sir,  it  would  cost  to  raise  alfalfa,  to  grow  it. 
ready  to  cut,  probably  about  $4  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  it.  What  j^ou  want 
to  do  is  to  put  it  on  all  fours  with  this  proposition  about  putting  your 
beets  on  the  cars.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  get  it  on  the  cars  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what  would  it  cost?     You  have  an  idea? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  would  cost,  just  at  a  guess,  without  figuring  it  up, 
I  should  think  about  $6.50  or  $7. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  an  acre  of  alfalfa  bring,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  want  to  illustrate  a  little  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Swink.  On  that  sugar  question,  when  we  commenced  our  sugar 
industry  alfalfa  was  rather  a  drug  at  $3  a  ton  in  the  stack.  To-day 
it  is  worth  $6  a  ton  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  decreased  our 
alfalfa  area  quite  a  little,  and  plowed  it  up  and  put  it  into  beets, 
which  has  divided  the  crop.  Another  reason  is  that  bv  the  growing 
of  beets  we  have  increased  our  feeding  interests.  We  are  feeding 
thousands  of  sheep  more  than  we  fed  then,  thousands  of  cattle  more 
than  we  fed  then,  and  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  having  our  sugar 
industry  to  connect  with  that.  Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  along  that 
line,  you  take  an  old  sheep.  If  any  of  you  have  been  in  the  sheep 
business  you  know  when  they  get  about  6  years  old  they  are  counted 
"  pelicans  "  and  worthless  sheep,  and  you  take  those  sheep  and  with 
the  alfalfa  you  can  make  good  meat  out  of  them  when  you  can  not  do 
it  with  com  and  hay. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  eat  those  old  sheep  yourself  out  there,  do 
you?    You  ship  them  into  the  cities? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  do  not  eat  hear  as  many  of  them  as  you  da 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ship  those  old  sheep  to  the  cities,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  them  for  spring  lamb.  About  how  many 
tons  of  alfalfa  do  you  generally  raise  to  the  acre — ^what  would  be 
the  average? 

Mr.  Swink.  The  average  is  about  4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  crops  do  you  cut?  Is  that  for  the  whole 
crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes ;  for  the  whole  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Swink.  For  the  year.  Now,  sometimes  we  only  cut  two  crops. 
If  we  have  not  got  plenty  of  water,  we  cut  the  crop  short,  but  with 
plenty  of  water  and  a  good  season  we  sometimes  cut  four  crops. 
But  the  average  is  about  three  crops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ship  alfalfa  out  of  that  valley  or  do  you  try  to 
consume  it  all  there? 

Mr.  Swink.  Almost  all  of  it  is  consumed  there.  We  used  to 
ship  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  4  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  At  an  average  of  $6  or  $7  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  $24? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  labor  costs  $3.50? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes ;  that  is,  $3.50  to  get  it  ready  to  cut  Then  you 
have  got  to  cftt  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  it  cost  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up? 

Mr.  Savink.  It  costs  you  75  cents  a  ton  to  cut  it  and  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  cut  it  and  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $3  more  per  acre,  then  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  pulls  it  down  to  $17.50? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  get  $75  for  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  $35  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  for  labor,  and  that 
makes  $40  profit? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  that  is  as  good  as  the 
alfalfa  crop  besides  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Not  unless  we  have  a  cantaloupe  crop,  and  we  have  all 
good  luck,  and  that  beats  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  uncertain  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Very  uncertain ;  it  is  very  perishable. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  are  so  many  competitors  in  the  market  now! 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Randell.  'When  you  speak  of  putting  up  the  alfalfa,  and  say 
that  it  costs  you  75  cents  to  put  up  the  alfalfa,  is  that  in  the  stack  or 
bales? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  stack.  We  always  put  it  in  the  stack  first, 
and  sometimes  afterwards  bale  it,  but  we  do  not  bale  it  very  much. 
It  is  nearly  all  fed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  from  the  commit- 
tee?    Is  there  an^ything  else  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  some  more  here.  I  want  to 
dwell  a  little  more  on  what  this  is  to  our  country.  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  have  been  there  a  long  while,  and  I  have  taken  lots  of  inter- 
est in  trying  to  improve  that  country.  I  have  tried  pretty  neaf 
everything  we  could  try,  and  there  has  been  nothing  so  successful  as 
the  growing  of  beets.  There  is  nothing  that  is  any  more* certain.  A 
man  who  has  not  a  dollar  can  buy  a  piece  of  land,  go  in  debt  for  it, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  can  pay  for  it ;  more  so  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  I  know  that  by  practical  experience.  I  have  sold,  my- 
self, to  sugar  beet  people  coming  there  to  settle  a  number  of  pieces 
of  land  at  good  prices,  fair  prices,  and  they  have  paid  it  off.  Now, 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  that  is  worked,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  is  worked,  especially  since  we  have  had  the  sugar  interest  there,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  to  mind  all  the  small  tracts  of  land  I  had  sold, 
because  I  had  to  make  out  some  water  rights  to  them,  and  out  of  all 
the  lands  that  I  had  sold  there  were  only  3  per  cent  of  the  purchasers 
that  paid  a  dollar  down,  and  there  were  only  7  per  cent  of  that  which 
ever  fell  back  to  me.  They  all  paid  out  on  their  land.  So  that  shows 
that  it  has  been  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers.  They  could  not  pay 
the  price  for  the  land  and  pay  out  on  it  unless  it  was  to  their  interest. 

Now,  another  thing.  It  has  induced  the  building  of  railroads. 
You  take  from  Hawley  to  Rocky  Ford,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles, 
the  Santa  Fe  has  built  a  railroad,  paralleled  herself  12  miles,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  people  and  ship  their  beets  to  and  from  their 
different  factories  all  along  the  line,  and  it  has  opened  up  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  also  extending  their  lines,  which  probably  they 
would  not  do,  and  will  not  do  if  there  is  anything  to  hinder  our  beet 
interests,  so  that  we  could  not  go  ahead  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  TNHiat  is  the  market  value  of  that  land? 

Mr.  SwrsK.  The  market  value  is  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  when  our  sugar  industry  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  value  of  land  to-day  varies  very  much.  That 
depends  upon  what  ditch  it  is  under,  the  management  of  the  canal, 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  product  of  the  land,  and  the  management  oi 
the  different  canals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  our  land  is  prac- 
tically in  the  water.  We  have  any  amount  of  government  land  all 
over  the  country  there  that  is  just  as  good  land  as  other  land,  but  if 
there  is  no  water  on  it  it  is  valueless. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  under  irrigation,  what  will  it  average  in 
price  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  will  run  all  the  wav  from  $50  to  $300  an  acre. 
Land  from  which  you  have  got  to  haul  beets,  say  three  or  four  or  five 
miles,  is  not  near  as  high-priced  as  it  is  closer.  The  closer  you  get  to 
a  beet  dump  or  a  railroad  the  higher  the  price  of  land  is.    Fifty  dol- 
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lars  is  the  price  of  the  land  where  they  have  got  to  haul  the  beets,  say 
two  or  three  or  four  miles,  to  a  station,  and  the  high-priced  land  is 
land  that  is  near  a  town,  that  they  grow-  small  stuff  on.  mostly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  generally  supposed  that  you  can  grow  beets  suc- 
cessfully on  any  land  in  Colorado  that  you  can  get  water  on  ? 

Mr.  Sw^iNK.  Yes;  you  can  grow  beets  successfully  on  any  land 
except  what  is  called  dobe  land ;  that  is  a  stiff,  heavy  land  that  is  very 
hard  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  to  water,  and  when  you  get  it  wet  onoe 
it  gets  very  hard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  roughly,  what  portion  of  the  lands  in  Colorado 
could  be  utilized  for  raising  beets  if  you  could  get  water  on  to  it:  one- 
fourth  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  I  think  so:  more  than  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  One-third? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  I  should  think  probably  one-third.  I  do  not 
know  just  the  area  of  the  mountain  country.  Of  course,  in  the  moun- 
tain country  we  could  not  grow  them.  A^en  you  get  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  C>,000,  7,000,  or  8,000  feet,  that  is  too  high.  Eight  thousand 
feet  would  be  too  high,  and  7,000  feet,  probably, 

Mr.  Clark.  The  water  in  Colorado  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  the 
lands,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  part  of  it  you  have 
utilized  about  all  the  water  that  is  available  now? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  All  the  mean  flow  of  the  river;  yes,  sir.  But,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  store  it  up,  and  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  expect  to  increase  the  area  of  farm- 
ing lands,  if  you  can  use  that  phrase,  by  this  impounding  of  the 
waters  ? 

Mr.  SwixK.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  if  we  have  the 

E roper  protection  and  proper  management  you  might  say  it  would 
e  increased  50  per  cent,  maybe  100  per  cent;  that  is,  it  might  be 
doubled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  any  fruit  in  that  valley? 

Mr.  Sw^NK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  the  fruit  crop  compare  with  this  beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  places  it  pays,  T  think,  better.  That  is  a  crop  that 
does  very  well  in  some  places  in  Colorado,  but  in  other  places  it  does 
not  do  well  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  fruit  crop  anything  like  as  certain  a  crop  as  the 
beet  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  not  in  our  country.  But 
there  are  some  places  in  Colorado  where  it  is  pretty  near  a  success 
every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  frost  interfere  with  your  fruit  crop  down  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley? 

Mr.  SwixK.  Yes;  we  have  lost  our  entire  crop  the  two  last  years. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  lost  our  entire  crop,  and  there  have  been 
two  total  failures  of  the  fruit  crop.  That  is  something  that  never 
happened  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  more.  Suppose 
they  cut  down  this  tariff  50  per  cent  on  sugar,  do  you  think  that 
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would  put  your  neighborhood  out  of  the  business  of  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwTNK.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  anything  that  would  discourage  capital  for 
putting  in  plants  would  work  very  much  against  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  was  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked 
von  if  it  would  stop  you  people  from  this  industry  of  raising  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  would  just  depend  upon  what  the  plants 
did.  If  the  supar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  decline 
on  to  the  farmer,  i  think  we  would  have  to  cjuit  business,  but  if 
it  did  not  we  might  go  ahead.  As  a  rule  capitalists  take  care  of 
did.  If  the  sugar  plants  should  throw  the  burden  of  the  decline 
of  sugar  they  might  take  it  all  off  of  the  farmer,  and  if  they  did,  I 
think  we  would  have  to  quit  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  60  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds  would  cut  the  price 
of  your  beets  down  from  about  $5  a  ton  to  about  $4,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  still  leave  you  a  profit  of  $25  an  acre  on 
your  beet  raising? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  would,  with  all  good  luck.  If  we  had  a  poor  yield, 
which  we  have  sometimes,  it  would  cut  it  down  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it ;  but  with  all  good  luck,  it  would  still,  I  think,  show 
a  profit;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  a  guaranty  to  the  industry,  you  would  rather 
see  the  duty  raised  instead  of  lowered,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  See  it  raised? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  if  we  are  coing  to  make  any  difference,  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  you  would  rather  see  it  raised  instead  of  lowered  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  I  would.  I  am  always 
willing  to  play  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  if  the  duty  was  raised, 
it  would  probably  protect  us  and  give  us  more;  but  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  I  can  not  tell,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  subject 
to  what  you  call  monopolies — that  is,  combines.  Whether  it  would 
figure  out  to  our  interest  or  to  somebody  else's  interest,  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty  or  raising  it 
would  insure  the  continuation  of  tlie  factories,  it  would  then  benefit 
tlie  farmers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  retaining  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  even  raising 
it,  making  it  higher,  would  retain  the  factories,  and  permit  them  to 
continue  in  the  industry,  it  would  benefit  the  farmers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  If  they  paid  more  for  the  beets,  it  would;  yes,  sir. 
[Laughter.]  It  would  uenefit  the  farmer.  That  is  something  you 
can  not  control. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  jsieneral  sentiment  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  generally,  or  only  on  beets? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  Are  the  people  of  Colorado  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff? 

Mr.  Hill.  Generally? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Generally  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  as  the  last  elec- 
tion showed  it  very  well.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  IjONoworth.  You  were  a  victim  of  the  last  election  yourself, 
were  you  not,  Senator? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes;  and  I  was  just  like  the  balance  of  them — I  got 
left. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  at  all;  but  I  say,  you  are 
not  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Not  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  never  have  been.  I  have  voted  with  the  Republican 
party  ever  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yoii  mean  in  Colorado?  Yes;  I  understand.  We  have 
got  some  good  citizens  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  bet  we  have ;  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Mr.  Swink?    Have  you  anything  further  to  offer,  Mr.  Swink? 

Mr.  Swink.  Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That 
as  I  look  at  it,  anything  that  would  tend  toward  lowering  the  price 
of  sugar  might  have  something  to  do  with  stopping  the  building  up 
of  manufactures  in  our  State.  To  stop  the  mdustry  where  it  is 
would  mean  to  stop  building  reservoirs  or  any  more  ditches  or  im- 
proving any  more  land.  With  the  present  condition  of  things  I 
think  our  people  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  we  are  getting  along 
niceljr.  We  have  gotten  along  better  than  we  ever  did  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing^  to  let  well  enough 
alone.    That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  Colorado  do  not  expect  any  more  un- 
usual profits  by  reason  of  the  bounty  given  by  the  Government  than 
other  good  agricultural  States  have,  do  they? 

Mr.  Swink.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  profit  to  the  farmer  on  beets  now  is  about  $40  an 
acre,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  that  is  j^ou  might  say  the  extreme  profit.  It 
does  not  average  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  $35  and  the 
average  crop  was  14  or  15  tons,  and  the  average  price  was  $5.  That 
would  make  the  price  for  an  acre  of  beets  $75,  less  the  labor  cost, 
$35,  which  would  give  $40  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  producer. 

Mr.  Swink.  That  is,  as  I  stated,  with  good  luck.  But  sometimes 
you  have  got  to  plant  it  over,  and  quite  often  you  have  got  to  do  it, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  farmer.  He  has  got  losses  to  contend 
with. 

Mr.  Clark.  Outside  of  melons  and  truck  gardening,  which  is  de- 

Eendent  on  the  location  of  the  farm  close  to  a  railroad  center  of  a 
iff  city,  alfalfa  is  your  next  best  crop? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir;  alfalfa  is  practically  our  next  best,  sure^ 
crop  to-day,  at  the  present  price. 
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Mr.  Clahk.  And  that  pays  you  a  net  profit  of  about  $17  or  $18  an 
acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Hardly  that  But  there  is  another  point  riojht  in 
there.  Supposing  we  quit  growing  beets  and  we  go  back  to  alfalfa; 
we  are  going  to  produce  so  much  alfalfa  that  we  will  get  just  where 
we  did  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  wanted  to  do  is  to  make  a  comparison.  How 
much  per  acre  can  the  wheat  grower  make?  \Miat  is  the  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  after  you  deduct  the  cost  of  raising  wheat? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deal  of  our  ground  is  rented  ground,  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  does  the  work — the  farmer — ^makes  more 
than  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  after  you  deduct  the  price  of  labor  does  the 
owner,  the  landlord  of  the  land,  make  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Deducting  the  price  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  deduct  the  price  of  the  labor,  is  the  net  profit 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  landlord  as  much  as  $20  an  acre  on 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  farmers  of  this  country  who  are  making  $20 
net  as  the  result  of  their  crops  are  making  tne  average  profit,  the 
average  success,  of  the  farm  interests  in  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  on  beets,  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff,  you 
are  making  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  return — ^the  net 
profit— of  the  average  farmer  in  the  country,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  On  which;  the  beet  interest? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes;  because  there  is  no  other  farming  which  pays  as 
well  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  If  for  any  reason  the  price  of  beets  or  of  beet 
sugar  is  reduced  so  that  the  profit  in  raising  beets  is  reduced  down  to 
$20  an  acre,  you  would  still  go  on  raising  b^ts,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  SwiKK.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  be  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop,  at 
$20  an  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  might;  but  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  you  had  to  grow  $4  beets  or  $5  beets. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  you 
would  still  go  on  raising  them  at  a  net  profit  of  $20?  It  would  still 
be  as  good  as  any  other  crop? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  T  could  rot  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  your  land  bring  $800  an  acre  before  you  began 
to  raise  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Three  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  highest  priced  land  was 
$300  an  acre. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir.  The  highest  priced  land  I  know  of  when  we 
commenced  to  raise  beets  around  there  was  $100  an  acre.  But  I  can 
not  say  that  the  raising  of  beets  increased  the  land  $200  an  acre.  It 
was  only  by  building  up  our  towns,  and  it  is  the  small  tracts  of  land 
arouAd  the  towns  that  are  so  high  priced.    That  is  where  the  high- 
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priced  land  is.    But  out  in  the  country  it  has  increased  the  land  about 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  that  the  highest  priced  land — $100  an  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  One  hundred  dollars  an  acre  was  the  highest  price 
before  we  commenced  our  sugar  beet  raising. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  alfalfa  crop  would  not  bring  you  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  on  your  $300  an  acre  land  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nothing  but  the  beets  you  grow  would  do  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Has  the  petition  for  the  admission  of  Philippine 
ougar  free  retarded  the  growth  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  your 
country?  Have  there  been  any  factories  proposed  that  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  danger  of  the  admission  of  Philippine  sugar 
free,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  might  retard  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  sugar  plant  put  up  since  it 
has  been  talked  of,  putting  Philippine  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No  factories  have  been  erected  for  how  long  a 
time  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  only  two  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Since  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  move  a  factory  from  Michigan  to  Cglo- 
rado  within  less  than  two  years  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  that  was  two  years  ago,  Ithink. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  a  farmer  all  your  life,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  live  and  farm  before  you  went  to  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  good  farming  section,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  com  crop? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    What  part  of  Illinois  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  central  part,  Putnam  and  Schuyler. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  good  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  average  com  crop  in  that  part  of 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Swink.  With  favorable  conditions,  if  we  got  an  average  of 
50  bushels  of  corn  it  was  a  very  fair  average  crop  of  com. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  com? 

Mr.  SwixK.  That  depends  on  the  season. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  an  average  in  Illinois. 
About  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  com 
in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Swink.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer,  just  what  it  would  cost 
to  raise  it.  You  can  state  that  it  would  cost  to  raise  it  one  year,  but 
it  might  cost  more  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Ml-.  SwiNK.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  average  would  be. 
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Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much — $5.  Could  you  raise  an  acre  of 
corn  for  $5  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we  could,  for  $5. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  $6  or  $7  or  $10? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  a  whole  lot  on  yolir  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  com  in  America  that  costs  $10 
to  raise,  is  there,  except  where  it  is  irrigated? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  that  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  cost  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $7.50  be  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  You  mean  over  and  aoove  the  rent  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question  now,  if  you 
can,  just  like  you  answered  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
beets.    I  want  to  get  at  a  comparison,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  to  answer  that  as  I  am 
the  question  in  regard  to  the  beets^  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  there, 
and  have  not  been,  you  see,  for  thirtv-seven  years,  raising  corn. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  price  oi  corn  in  the  United  States,  one 
year  with  another,  is  not  over  40  cents,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  might  be  so;  but  I  know  it  is  more  than  that 
now,  and  has  been  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is.  It  happens  to  be  more  than  that  now. 
What  would  you  say  was  an  average  good  price  for  corn,  one  year 
with  another? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  you  are  about  right;  40  to  45  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  45  cents,  then. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  has  sold  from  45  to  50  cents.  That  is  the  way  it 
generally  runs;  sometimes  higher. 

Mr.  CiJvRK.  That  makes  $22.50  for  an  acre  of  corn,  without  taking 
out  anything  for  raising  it.  If  you  count  for  raising  it  $7.50,  which 
I  think  is  a  big  price,  that  would  leave  only  $15  an  acre  for  the  com. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  the  corn  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  net  profit. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  getting,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment a  while  ago,  $40  an  acre  on  these  beets.  You  are  getting  $40 
an  acre  on  the  beets  and  $15  profit  on  the  corn  in  the  best  corn  land 
in  America. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  not  raise  more  acres  of  com  with  a  given 
amount  of  labor  than  you  can  of  beets? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  state  was 
the  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  com.  He  would  not  state  it,  so  I  stated 
it  niyself  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  labor  on  the  beets  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  on  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets  out  there 
vou  take  into  consideration  this  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  watering.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  corn  and  an  acre  of  beets.  If  you 
take  off  this  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar,  as  some  suggest,  it  still 
leaves  these  beet  men  $25  an  acre  profit,  and  that  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  profit  as  the  com  raiser  makes.    The  corn  raiser  is  not  here. 
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Now,  how  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  an  average  per  acre  in  Eli- 
nois  or  Iowa  ? 
Mr.  SwiNK.  Wlieat? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  wheat  will  you  raise  on  the  average! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  now, 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  only  a  general  idea,  I  can  tell  myself,  but 
I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  preparation  only  to  answer  on  beets,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  wheat  crop,  I  suppose,  varies  in  Illinois  just  the 
same  as  it  used  to.  It  used  to  vary  very  much,  all  the  way  from  noth- 
ing to  an  average  crop,  and  the  average  crop,  I  think,  would  be  some- 
thing about  20  bushels,  when  I  was  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  a  fair  average  price  for  wheat? 

Mr.  SwTNK.  About  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  $1  a  bushel.  That  would  be  $20  an  acre.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  and  harvest  it,  cut  it  and 
thrash  it  and  get  it  into  the  stacks,  and  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  know  what  the  price  of  labor  is.  We  all 
know  out  there. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  as  we  all  know.  Some  pay  more  than 
others. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  live  in  the  cities,  and  th^ 
do  not  know  anything  about  farming.    You  and  I  do. 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  it  will  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of 
wheat  and  harvest  it,  thrash  it,  and  put  it  in  the  stacks,  and  get  it 
f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up,  and  I  do  not  know; 
offhand  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  plenty? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  about  $2  an  acre  to  get  it  in  the  ground,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  To  get  it  where? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  sow  it. 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  acre  to  sow  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  sow  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  Two  dollars  an  acre.  I  was  figuring  on  the  bushel.  It 
might  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Swink.  You  mean  to  stack  it  and  get  it  thrashed? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  mean  to  plow  the  ground  up  and  harrow  it  and 
sow  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Swink.  I  did  not  understand  you.    Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $5  be  a  fair  average  cost  of  getting  this  acre  of 
wheat  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  should  think  so,  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  leaves  $15  to  the  wheat  farmer  per  acre;  and 
you  are  getting  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  as  the  wheat  farmer 
or  the  corn  farmer.  Does  the  hay  crop  pay  as  much  out  in  that  coun- 
try as  it  does  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Swink.  How  is  that? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  haj^  crop  pay  as  well  in  the  Central  West,  as 
we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  calling  it  here  lately,  as  the  corn  crop 
or  wheat  crop  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  that  the  hay  crop  would  pay  us  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  Colorado.  I  am  talking  about 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  that  country. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  suppose  so.  They  appear  to  raise  more  of  it,  and  if 
it  did  not  pay  they  would  not.  % 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  the  three  great  crops  there? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  get  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  out  of 
your  beet  crop  as  those  farmers  get  out  of  theirs.  Now,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  anything  unfair  in  taking  away  $1  a  ton  on  your 
beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  us.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  our  farmers  would  continue  and  take  the 
chance  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not  grow  anything  else  that  would  pay 
better? 

Mr.  Swink.  No;  but  it  is  the  class  of  labor.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  rather  do  something  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  would  the  cost  of  "raising  40  acres  of  corn  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  raising  40  acres  of  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  It  is  very  different.  One  man  could  grow  40  acres 
of  corn. 

Mr.  FoRONBY.  He  would  not  grow  as  many  acres  of  beets,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  You  bet  he  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  have  the  same  amount  of  labor  whether 
you  get  a  good  or  a  bad  crop  of  beets,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  One  man  can  put  in  and  cultivate  about  20  acres  of 
beets — that  is,  one  man  with  a  team ;  but  he  can  not  thin  them  nor  he 
can  not  top  them.  He  may  haul  them  to  market.  About  20  acres, 
that  is  about  what  it  takes. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  in  beets? 

Mr.  Swink.  On  my  different  places  I  have  about  200  acres,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  connection  with  or  no  interest  in  any 
refinery  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Sir? 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  sugar-refining  plant? 

Mr.  Swink.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
plant,  no  stock  in  any  plant,  or  no  interest  in  anything  but  just  grow- 
ing the  sugar  beets  to  put  on  the  cars.    That  is  all  the  interest  I  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  irrigation  plant? 

Mr.  Swink.  Oh,  yes;  I  have.  I  have  got  stock.  Our  ditches  are 
most  of  them  run  by  companies,  and  they  are  stocked  for  so  much, 
and  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  They  are  cooperative  com- 
panies in  one  sense  of  the  word,  while  tliey  are  companies.  But  I  do 
not  own  any  ditch  where  I  sell  the  water  for  a  profit.  I  only  own  the 
ditches  and  irrigate  the  lands  under  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  higher  price  you  get  for  the  beets  the  higher 
price  you  can  sell  your  land  for? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  was  the  average  yield  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley this  past  year? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  In  1907  and  1908,  you  mean? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes ;  the  crop  that  is  now  being  gathered. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  average  yield? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes ;  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  the  entire  valley  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  the  average  yieW 
viBLS  about  13  tons,  the  average  for  the  valley.  Some  neighborluxxls 
average  more  than  others.  Our  neighborhood  averages  more,  because 
we  have  got  more  good  farmers. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  has  not  been  a  good  year,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  This  last  year  would  not  average  that.  This  is  the 
worst  year  we  ever  did  have. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  average  more  than  11  tons  to  the  aero 
this  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  I  could  not  tell,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
they  are  not  yielding  as  well  this  year  as  usual,  on  account  of  the 
frost  last  spring  and  the  dry  weather;  but  the  crop  is  not  harvested, 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  yield  this  year.  I  only  speak  of  the  yield 
last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  success  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  crop  in  Colorado,  as  there  are  many  factories 
in  other  States  where  conditions  are  much  different  from  what  they 
are  where  you  raise  beets  by  irrigation.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  must  depend  upon  the  elements  for  sunshine  and 
rain  where  you,  in  irrigating  countries,  can  give  water  to  the  beets 
when  they  need  it,  and  you  have  sunshine  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  prevail  there  would  not  control  the  industry  all 
over  the  United  States,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  conditions  in  the 
different  localities  are  very  much  different.  Even  in  an  irrigiition 
district  they  are  very  much  different,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  industry  could  not  survive  alone  in  Colorado 
if  it  could  not  elsewhere — in  other  States? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  farm  labor  on  the  beet 
farms  there?    Do  they  have  any  trouble  in  getting  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  much  trouble.  We  employ 
some  Japs — quite  a  good  many — and  Mexicans  and  some  Indians  in 
thinning  the  beets.  The  Mexicans  and  the  Indians  are  down  in  New 
Mexico.  We  go  down  there  about  thinning  time  and  bring  them  up, 
and  they  do  the  thinning  and  then  go  back.  Some  of  the  Japs  stay 
there  during  the  whole  entire  season  and  raise  beets  as  well  as  thin 
beets.  The  thinning  of  them  and  the  topping  of  the  beets  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  our  ^Vmerican  fellows  to  do,  and  they  prefer  to  hire  tlio 
labor  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Wliat  do  you  pay  for  that  labor? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  What  do  we  pay  ? 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Where  we  pay  by  the  day  we  pay  them  $1.50  a  day, 
but  most  of  them  top  by  the  acre.  It  costs  $6.50  an  acre  to  top  the 
beets  and  $6.50  to  $7  for  thinning;  that  is,  thinning  and  hoeing — one 
hoeing. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  E.  E.  BABBITT,  OF  GABDEN  CITY,  EANS. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  desire  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  two  or  three  minutes.  I  am  here 
representing  the  United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  began  operations  and 
made  its  investments  in  western  Kansas,  in  the  two  western  counties 
in  Kansas.  It  has  perhaps  there  reached  an  actual  investment  of 
something  over  $3,000,000,  represented  by  a  sugar  factory  which  cost 
approximately  $1,000,000,  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems embracing  something  over  200  miles  of  main  canals  and  main  lat- 
erals and  larce  storage  reservoirs,  and  the  company  is  owned  entirely 
by  individuals  residing  in  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Not  a  share  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  any  other  interest  or  identified  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  company  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing that  part  of  Kansas  by  inviting  tenants  onto  its  lands,  by  offering 
them  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  lands  on  payments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  generally  endeavoring  to  work  out 
the  development  of  its  own  business  and  of  that  particular  country. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  the  directors  or  stockholders 
of  that  company  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  least  continuing  the  present 
protection  which  is  afforded  to  their  product.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  I  believe,  have  shared,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  owners  of  factories,  in  whatever  profits  there  have 
been  growing  out  of  the  industry.  This  company,  as  I  said,  has  been 
operating  for  three  and  one-half  years  there  and  has  paid  one  divi- 
dend. It  has  not  paid  anything  like  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
on  its  investment,  and  it  depends  for  its  profits  upon  its  ability  to 
improve  conditions  of  raising  beets.  Those  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. The  farmers  are  learning  how  to  raise  beets  and  they  are  doing 
better.  But,  just  incident  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  before 
the  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  last  year's  crop,  which  embraced 
something  between  8,000  and  10,000  acres,  did  not  average  the  growers 
quite  10  tons  per  acre.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  years  that  is  about  what  the  average  will  be  to  the  grower,  and 
the  figures  stated  to  you,  perhaps,  are  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Swink,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished 
beet  raiser  probably  in  Colorado,  and  located  in  one  of  the  most 
favorable  situations"  for  the  raising  of  beets  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  understand  it.  But  I  am  simply  here  to  say  that  I  speak  not  more 
for  this  companj'  than  for  the  several  thousands  of  men  in  those 
two  counties  in  western  Kansas  w^ho  are  very  greatly  interested 
and  who  have  profited  much  more  than  the  company  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry  there,  and  there  is  no  place  anywhere,  I  am  sure, 
which  more  fully  presents  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Saylor  said  before 
you  yesterday  as  to  the  effect  of  this  industry  in  a  general  revival 
of  business  conditions  in  that  country.  The  lands  have  increased, 
undoubtedly,  from  50  to  150  per  cent  since  this  industry  was  insti- 
tuted there,  and  the  farmers  are  taking  very  much  more  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  introducing 
generally  a  much  more  skillful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  a  general 
revival  of  business  and  a  change  in  the  whole  face  of  conditions  in 
the  country.  I  may  say  that  this  company,  I  know,  is  properly  and 
ably  managed,  it  has  skillful  men  in  every  department  and  business 
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men  at  the  head  of  it,  and  its  profits  have  not  been  such  as  to  be 
particularly  inviting,  and  the  only  profit  that  can  be  worked  out  of 
it  will  come  from  an  improvement  of  conditions  there;  and  certainly 
any  substantial  reduction,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  price  of  their 
product  would  result  in  an  absolute  destruction  of  that  investment, 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  beet  industify.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  as  favorably  located  for  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Kansas  as  they  are  in  California  and  Colorado  and 
the  arid  country,  are  you? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  As  it  was  stated  before,  the  best  results,  as  I  under- 
stand it — I  can  not  speak  as  an  expert — depend  upon  the  supply  of 
water.  The  character  of  the  soil  in  western  Kansas  is,  of  course, 
very  much  the  same  as  that  in  eastern  Colorado.  It  is  only  150  miles 
east  of  Rocky  Ford ;  I  think  that  is  about  the  distance.  The  same 
general  conditions  prevail  for  a  short  distance  over  the  line  in  Kan- 
sas as  prevail  generally  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  raise  beets  by  irrigation? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  do  it  entirely  by  irrigation.  The 
waters  that  flow  in  the  rivers  during  the  year  are  not  sufficient,  and 
in  order  to  insure  crops  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  storage 
reservoirs.  This  has  involved  large  investments,  and  those  reservoirs 
are  being  installed  all  along.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Swink,  I  think  there  is  water  enough  falls  in  Colorado  to  irri- 
gate every  acre  of  irrigable  land.  It  is  only  a  question  of  installing 
reservoirs,  and  they  are  being  installed  slowly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  dispose  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  understand  mostly  at  Missouri  River  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  east- 
ern refiners  at  all? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  loiow  whether  we  meet  competi- 
tion there,  but  that  is  where  our  market  is,  at  Missouri  River  pomts. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  in  that  connection  that  if  beet  su^r  were  not 
raised  to  supply  that  very  large  area  of  land  in  the  Middle  West  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  would  have  to  pay  a  very  much  larger  price 
for  their  sugar  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  amount  of  sugar  raised  out  there  on  your  planta- 
tion does  not  affect  the  people  of  western  Kansas  very  much,  does  it? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Of  our  individual  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  Certainly  not.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  all  beet  sugar 
industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  storage  waters  from? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  From  the  Arkansas  River. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  where.     Do  you  use  water  out  of  the 
river? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  use  simply  the  water  out  of  the  river  or  do 
you  have  a  reservoir  somewhere? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  We  have  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  asked  you  where  the  reservoir  was,  and  you 
said  you  got  your  water  out  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  certainly  did  not  understand  you.  Our  reservoir 
is  situated  probably  3  miles  from  the  river,  and  water  is  taken  to  that 
reservoir  in  a  ditch  15  miles  long. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  this  enterprise  three  and  a 
half  years? 

Mr.  Babbht.  This  particular  company  has  been  engaged  in  it  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  raising  sugar  beets 
in  a  commercial  way  in  western  Kansas? 

Mr.  BABDrrr.  I  tnink  that  this  is  probably  the  first  company  that 
attempted  to  raise  sugar  beets  in  western  Kansas.  I  am  not  advised 
that  there  are  any  others.  It  is  just  across  the  border  from  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  water  enough  out  there  to  irrigate  all 
the  irrigable  land  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  BAiiBrrT.  I  believe  that  water  enough  falls  in  the  State,  in 
those  mountains,  if  it  be  conserved  in  reservoirs,  to  do  that.  Of 
oourse  I  can  not  prove  it  as  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  On,  of  course ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  idea,  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  storing  the  water  that  falls. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  "irrigable  land"  you  mean  land  that  is  topo- 
graphically situated  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  irrigate? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  here,  I  have 
forgotten  what  paper,  but  it  was  some  large  metropolitan  paper,  that 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  out  there  they  had 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  reservoirs.  Is  that 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  Babbitt.  This  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  degi'ee  of  authority 
on  that  this  year,  but  I  think  if  anyone  goes  out  among  the  mountains 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  any  winter  I  have  ever  seen — and  I  have 
seen  twenty  of  them — ^he  will  not  be  impressed  with  the  scarcity  of 
snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  F.  STILLHAN,  OF  NEW  TOKK  CITY. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  appear  on  the  part  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New 
York,  independent  sugar  refiners,  tt)  place  on  record  our  desire  for 
lower  duties.  We  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  business  as  a  whole 
to  have  lower  duties. 

I  had  no  intention  of  appearing  here  except  to  say  that,  but  several 
questions  have  been  asked,  and  not  answerea,  as  to  why  the  Louisiana 
people  and  the  beet  sugar  people  had  to  accept  50  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  the  world's  price  for  sugar.  I  say  it  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
to  this  extent.  The  inference  was  made  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
enmity  of  the  sugar  trust.  I  think  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  the  feet  su^r  producers  are  trying  to  raise  a  crop  that 
comes  to  fruition  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  year  is  past, 
when  several  crops  are  coming  in.  The  beet  crop  comes  first,  soon 
followed  by  the  Louisiana  crop,  immediately  followed  by  the  Cuban 
crop.  It  comes  in  at  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  distribution  has  gone  by. 
Cane  sugar,  at  any  rate,  and  partly  beet  sugar,  is  a  thing  that  should 
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be  marketed  promptly.  It  is  not  a  crop  that  stands  storage;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  committee  will  keep  that  in  mind  they  win  see  why 
the  people  who  raise  these  crops  in  immense  quantities  at  a  time  when 
the  distribution  is  past  must  accept  almost  any  price  they  can  get 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with 
Arbuckle  Brothers? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  undei'stood  you  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
they  are  an  independent  concern? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  they  l)een  independent? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Ever  since  there  has  l)een  a  stigar  refinery. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  ap-eement  between  the  Arbuckle  Brothers 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir ;  not  at  any  time.  There  has  been  constant 
war. 

Mr.  Clark.  You,  together  with  several  ether  witnesses,  have  testi- 
fied that  this  sugar  has  to  be  sold  r'»ght  away ;  that  these  men  who  own 
the  raw  sugar  can  not  held  it ;  that  you  can  not  store  it.  Does  that 
apply  to  refined  sugar  as  well  as  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  refined  sugar  can  be  stored  very  much  longer 
than  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  could  not  understand.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  they  had  to  sell  and  you  did  not  have  to  sell. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  sell. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  sell  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not  buy  all  at  once.  We  have  not  any  crop 
coming  in  to  us  in  two  months;  that  must  be  distributed  over  the 
year's  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about;  that  it  had  all 
to  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  does  not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  buy  this  sugar; 
that  is,  how  many  months  in  the  year  is  the  actual  market  for  raw 
sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  the  reason  these 
men  had  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  sugar  was  on  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  sugar,  and  that  they  could  not  store  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  because  their  crop 
comes  into  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  main  distribution  of  the 
year  is  past.  The  refiners  buy  all  the  time,  according  to  their  wants. 
They  do  not  hold  back  and  wait  for  this  crop  to  come  and  then  buy  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  their  crop  comes  in  a  different  season? 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  beet  crop  of  Europe  comes  in  about  the  same 
time  as  the  beet  crop  of  America  comes  in.  At  the  same  time  the 
crop  of  Java  has  come  into  port.  It  takes  sixty  days  to  bring  that 
crop  here.  They  begin  in  May  to  grind,  and  most  of  their  sugar  is 
shipped  in  the  first  part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  and  it  gets 
in  here  about  the  time  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  is  coming  on  the 
market. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  do  you  get  the  crop  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  October  and  November. 

Mr.  Ix)NowoKTH.  October  and  November? 

Mr.  Stillman.  And  December. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  About  the  same  time  as  the  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Ftillman.  About.    I  think  it  follows  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  sugar  does  your  company  refine  in  the 
year,  about? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Oh,  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  undei-stand  you  to  say  that  you  would  favor 
abolishing  all  duty  on  sugar?  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  first 
statement. 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  I  thought  only  of  our  own  business,  I  would 
advocate  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  if  you  thought  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
you  would  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  outside  of  the  Treasury,  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  were  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  producers  of  the  country,  you  would  not  recommend  it, 
would  yon? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  If  I  thought  of  their  wel- 
fare, I  suppose  I  would  make  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  the  beet  sugar  industry  could  survive 
on  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  certainly,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  this  $60,000,- 

000  to  $100,000,000  invested  in  that  industry  would  perish  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  advocate  no  duty,  or 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  industry  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  rates  on  r^w  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  What  industry ;  the  beet  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  The  beet  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  own  any  beet  sugar  interests,  and  the  most 

1  know  is  what  I  have  heard  here.    I  should  judge  by  that  it  could. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Carmen  Smith,  representing 

the  Owasso  Beet  Sugar  Company,  stated  vesterday  that  the  profit 
of  that  company  was  out  29  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  their  product 
last  year.  They  could  not  stand  very  much  reduction  of  duties,  could 
they? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  could,  if  they  do  the  work  right,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  good  work  they  would  have 
to  get  the  farmer  to  raise  the  beets  at  a  less  price  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  want  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  that 
direction ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Thev  want  to  do  some  work  in  that  way,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  own  operations. 

Mr.  JoRDNEY.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  produce  beets  at  a  less 
price  than  they  do  now,  and  secondly  they  must  get  the  sugar  out  at 
a  less  price? 
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Mr.  Stillmax.  They  must  pay  less  for  the  beets  and  get  more 
sugar  out  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  pay  less  for  their  labor? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  production, 

Mr.  Stili.man.  But  that  will  be  made  up  by  the  increased  yield  of 
the  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  they  are  gradually  improving.  They  do  pro- 
duce sugar  at  a  little  less  price  now  than  when  Uie  industry  was 
first  started  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  business,  but  if 
they  say  they  are  improving,  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  one  thing  certain ;  that  if  all  the  sugar  we 
consume  in  this  country  were  produced  here,  American  labor  would 
get  much  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  it  costs  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to 
purchase  raw  sugar  imported  from  a  foreign  country?  " 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  You 
said  American  labor  would  get  more  out  of  it.     Out  of  what? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  More  pay  out  of  the  production  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Still^ian.  The  gross  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  laborers  of 
this  country  of  course  would  bo  greater  if  all  the  sugar  was  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  the  gross  aniount  received  by  labor  would  be 
greater  than  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stillman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  idea  of  good  labor  conditions  m  the  coimtry  is 
when  labor  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  anything  that  is  done  by  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  placing  a  tarilF  on  imported  articles  would  be  in  the  line  of 

f)rotecting  American  laborers  against  foreign  laborers  that  receive 
ess  pay,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  deliver 
a  political  address,  but  I  do  not  like  the  term  "  protecting  Ajnerican 
labor."  I  do  not  think  American  labor  is  protected.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  rather  degraded  by  the  present  process.  When  you  look  at  those 
people  coming  into  New  York,  I  do  not  think  they  raise  the  quality  of 
American  labor  a  bit.    I  did  not  mean  to  raise  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  was  not  trying  to  make  a  political  speech.  I  could 
not  do  that  if  I  tried. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Neither  can  I  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  one  gentlemen,  Mr.  Baird,  yesterday  did  say 
that  the  expert  labor  in  producing  sugar  in  some  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  receivers  about  one-seventh  in  dollars  and  cents  what  Ameri- 
can labor  receives  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  duty  on  that  sugar  produced  by  that  cheap 
labor  abroad  certainly  must  protect  that  labor  here,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  that  is  what  you  call  protection  of  labor,  yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Stillman.  There  are  other  things.  I  said  if  I  considered  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  I  would  advocate  free  sugar.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  free  sugar  would  increase  other  industries  so  much  and 
enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  and  manufactures  of  the  people 
that  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
much  more,  I  think,  than  the  profits  to  a  few,  a  comparatively  few, 
beet  sugar  people. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Stillmak.  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  your  company  refine  any  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  'y  we  have  not  had  any. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  do  you  not  buy  the  Hawaiian  product  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered,  some  time  ago,  an  opportunity  to 
buy  some  Hawaiian  sugar  by  contract.  I  think  that  is  the  way  that 
the  business  is  done.  The  planters  contract  for  their  year's  output.  Wo 
did  not  want  to  bind  ourselves  to  take  cargoes  of  sugar  that  came  into 
New  York  whenever  they  might  come.  The  business  is  done  in  that 
way.  They  ship  the  sugar  and  the  receivers  here  take  it  on  arrival, 
no  matter  whetner  their  refiners  here  are  overloaded  or  not,  and  we 
did  not  want  it  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  in  selling  that  sugar  they  naturally  or 
necessarily  sell  at  a  smaller  price  than  the  current  price  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  were  offered  that  sugar  at  a  smaller  price; 
but  we  preferred  to  be  free  to  buy  when  and  where  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  refine  any  Louisiana  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  for  Louisiana  sugar 
that  you  do  for  other  sugar  in  tne  market? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  product  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  in  their  confidence.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  whether  they  refine  the  bulk  of  it? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not;  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  a 
refinery  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  is  said  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Stillman,  in  relation  to  the 
storing  of  sugar,  is  it  not  practicable  to  store  raw  sugar  and  keep  it 
for  a  time? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  can  it  be  stored  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  long  as  you  like,  if  you  prepare  it  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Practically  all  Cuban  sugar  and  Louisiana  sugar 
goes  to  the  New  York  market  in  a  raw  state? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  sugar  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  for 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  comes,  you  say,  in  such  quantities  and  at 
certaiil  seasons  of  the  year  su  as  to  make  the  price  low  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  producer  or  the  seller  desires  to  dispose 
of  it? 
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Mr.  Stillman.  He  has  to.    Generally  those  people  are  in  debt 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  the  reason.  .  .*      . 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Generally  their  financial  condition  is  such  that 
they  need  to  sell  the  sugar? 

]VIr.  Stillman.  Yes;  they  need  to  sell  it;  not  only  need  to,  but 
inu?t. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  And  the  refiners,  of  course,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  And  in  a  way  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  producers? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  we  are  mean  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Yes;  that  is  not  an  unnatural  thing.  Now, 
about  the  differential  on  refined  sugar.  That  is  supposed  to  be  12^ 
cents? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Could  not  that  be  abolished  with  entire  safety 
to  the  American  refineries? 

.Mr.  Stillman.  And  keep  up  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  there  is 
an}^  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  not,  in  relation  to  this  12J  cents  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  I  say,  what  effect  does  the  other  tariff  have  on 
the  interest  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  the  raw  sugar  is  taxed  and  the  refined  sugar  is 
not  taxed,  the  refined  sugar  wiU  come  into  the  market  and  displace 
the  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  The  refined  sugar  would  come  into  the  market. 
If  it  were  put  on  the  free  list,  then  the  refined  sugar  would  come  to 
tlie  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  it  were  on  the  free  list  we  would  stand  our 
chance. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  You  would  take  your  chances.  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  your  situation.  You  have  a  differential 
which  in  fact  would  cover  the  entire  waste  in  the  process  of  refining, 
in  addition  to  this  12 J  cents,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  differential  is 
granted  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  the  waste  that  results  from  the 
process  of  refining;  you  would  not  need  any  differential  above  that, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  differential  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  labor  and  all  the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  But  if  you  have  free  sugar  you  do  not  ask  any 
differential  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  With  free  sugar  the  way  we  would  make  our 
profit  would  be  by  reason  of  the  very  large  increased  demand  for  our 
product — the  very  much  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  meet  the  same  com- 

Eetition.    The  foreif^  refiner  would  avail  himself  of  conditions,  or 
e  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  by  the  same  conditions! 
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Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  he  would. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  have  the  same  competition,  then  I 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  would.    We  would  have  the  same  competition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  With  free  sugar  you  think  you  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  refiners? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  CftuMPACKER.  But  with  taxed  sugar,  notwithstanding 

Mr.  Stillman.  You  understand,  I  am  not  advocating  that;  I* am 
not  saying  that  the  abolition  of  the  differential  would  not  hurt.  But 
I  say  if  we  could  have  free  sugar,  all  free  sugar,  we  would  take  our 
risk. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  the  American  refiners  refine  sugar  as  cheaply 
for  the  American  market  as  foreign  refiners  can  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  a  foreign  refiner.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this 
differential  is  necessary,  are  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  contending  that  it  is  necessary,  are 

you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  supply  of  refined  sugar  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  contending  that  the  differen- 
tial is  necessary  for  your  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  insisting  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Because  in  many  cases  the  actual  test  of  a  thing 
disproves  the  theory.    Theoretically,  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  your  company  interested  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Still3ian.  No  ;  we  are  not  producers,  if  you  mean  that.  We 
are  interested  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  increased. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Your  company  has  no  sugar  land  there? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  any  members,  officers,  or  stock- 
holders of  your  company  who  are  so  interested  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  This  is  not  a  company ;  it  is  a  private  firm,  and  the 
members  of  that  partnership  are  not  interested  m 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  copartnership.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  copartners,  any  of  them,  are  interested  in  the  sugar  plantations 
and  sugar  production  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Sttllman.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  dollar^s  worth  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yon  say  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  production 
of  Cuba  increased.  Would  you  rather  see  the  production  of  Cuban 
sugar  increased  than  to  see  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try increased  ? 

"Mr.  Stillman.  I  suppose  you  mean  for  the  interests  of  my  own 
business.    I  say,  .yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  You  and  I  are 
both  interested  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  Stillman.  No.  As  interested  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  production  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased, except  in  so  far  as  the  loss  of  production  in  Cuba  brings  a 
strain  on  our  relations  with  Cuba  that  would  in  any  way  brin^  us 
under  the  danger  of  annexing  Cuba  to  this  country.  I  should  hate 
to  see  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  state  that  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  that 
differential  to  protect  you  against  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  mentioned  the  cost  of  labor  as  one  element, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  beet  sugar  growers  should 
have  an  equal  amount  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  think  they  have  much  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  ought  to  have  it,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  giving  them  protection. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  protection  of  the  beet 
sugar  growers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  thought  you  wanted  a  reduction,  or  free  trade, 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  said  for  our  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  as  a  refiner? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  a  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  from  that  standpoint  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  speaking,  as  a  refiner,  of  the  interests  of  our 
business.  T  said  as  an  American  citizen  I  should  like  to  see  sugar 
free. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane 
or  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  increase  your  business  as 
refiners  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  have  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.  I  would  like  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  consumption  of  sugar,  per  capita,  in  the 
United  States,  about? 

Mr.  vStillman.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  my  memory 
of  what  is  in  Gray's  Reports,  and  I  think  that  is  77  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Seventy-seven  pounds? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  consumption,  or  the  use  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  under  free  trade,  per  capita? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  something  over 
90  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  your  preference  for  free  sugar  would  be  because 
of  its  effect  in  developing  other  industries,  besides  the  actual  con- 
sumption, direct? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes.  I  did  not  think  I  was  suggesting  any  new 
idea  to  this  committee.  I  think  the  committee  is  as  well  posted  on 
these  things  as  I  am. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  testified  here  to-day  that  you  could  not 
store  granulated  sugar,  or  refined  sugar — beet  sugar.  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  water  shipment  of  refined  sugar  has  any  effect  on  it. 

Afu*.  Stillman.  Any  granulated  sugar  is  hydroscopic. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  say  it  is  hydroscopic.  That  is,  it  will  absorb 
water,  it  will  absorb  moisture.  If  it  is  put  anywhere  where  the  mois- 
ture can  penetrate  the  wood  of  the  barrel,  it  will  certainly  not  stand. 

Mr.  Unperwood.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  to  refine  su^ar  in 
this  country  than  to  refine  it  abroad  and  bring  it  here,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Stillman.  By  "  abroad  "  do  you  mean  the  producing  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  where  it  has  got  to  stand  water  shipment 
to  come  into  this  country — at  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  water  shipment 
from  England,  for  instance,  to  this  country  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  the  water  shipment  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  have  not  any  sugar  there  to  ship. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  asking  you  for  information  as  to  whether  it 
does  affect  it. 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  would  be  a  guess.  It  has  never  been  tried,  to 
my  laiowledge.  We  have  shipped  sugar  from  this  country  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  presume  it  arrived  there  m  good  order,  because  the  ship- 
ments were  repeated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  shipment  by  water  does 
not  affect  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  unless  the  moisture  gets  into  the  ship.  It  does 
not  always  get  there.  Iron  ships  sweat,  and  wooden  ships  do  not — 
they  are  ventilated.  The  ships  we  shipped  to  Australia  in  were  ven- 
tilated wooden  ships. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  spoke  of  the  beet  sugar  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  getting  a  larger  percentage  or 
sugar  out  of  the  beets.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  they  get 
out  now  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  percentage  that  the  refiners  of  America 
extract  from  the  beets  compare  with  the  percentage  that  foreign 
refiners  extract ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  could  only  tell  you  that  by  reference  to  reports — 
Saylor's  reports  and  Willett  &  Gray's  reports.  I  am  not  sure.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  but  I  do  not  recall  it.  Those 
things  are  all  on  record. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  refiner  ? 

Mr.  Still3tan.  In  favor  of  the  foreign  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  Americans  do  not  extract 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  sugar  from  the  beets  as  they  might? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  have  understood  it  is  an  agricultural  problem. 
They  do  not  do  their  agricultural  work  in  a  scientific  manner.  They 
will  probably  learn  some  day.     I  have  no  doubt  they  will. 

Mr.  Pou.  That,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  The  increase  of  the  percentag'e  of  outturn  very 
much  diminishes  the  cost. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  sugar? 

Mr.  Stillman.  We  do  not,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  where  the  sugar 
goes  to  when  it  leaves. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  could  export  and  get  a  rebate  of  the  import  duties, 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  suppose  so.  We  export  sirup  and  get  a  rebate 
on  that — a  drawback. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  spoke  of  exporting  to  Australia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kan  DELL.  What  was  the  extent  of  those  exports? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  were  not  very  heavy.  We  made  shipments  of 
a  few  hundred  barrels. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  shipping  sugar  from  this  country  to  Australia, 
you  had  no  protection  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  No.  We  got  the  drawback,  and  it  was  much 
heavier  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  think  that  business  has  been  done 
of  late  years.    I  was  speaking  of  the  olden  times. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Stillman.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  drawback? 

Mr.  Stillman.  From  the  United  States  Government;  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Stillman.  If  there  is  anybody  else  who  has  information  he 
desires  to  give  to  the  committee,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. 

ADDITIOirAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  E.  HATHAWAY. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  some- 
thing that  there  has  not  been  a  thing  said  about,  except  incidentally. 
When  you  were  testifying  the  other  day  and  were  giving  facts  and 
figures  as  to  costs  and  profits,  and  all  that,  you  never  anywhere  took 
into  consideration,  or  stated  to  the  committee  at  least,  what  income  or 

frofit  you  have  from  the  bj^-products  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture, 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  because  I  was  up  there  once 
and  talked  to  the  men  about  it,  and  they  were  just  beginning  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  sir.  All  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  by-products  were  taken  into  consideration^  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  when  I  gave  you  the  cost  of  our  production.  Against 
the  total  expenses  had  been  charged  the  receipts  from  by-products. 

Mr.  Ci.ark.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  took  that  into  considera- 
tion or  not. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did. 

Mr.  RANDELr..  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  which  I  think  is  of  s<xne 
importance,  of  Mr.  Spreckels. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  is  present.  He  does  not  respond. 
If  there  is  any  other  person  who  desires  to  be  heard,  the  committee 
will  hear  him  now.  Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  anyone,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 

(At  3.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  18^  1908, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  embrace 
the  agricultural  schedule,  and  the  clerk  informs  me  that  there  are 
some  44  people  who  have  registered  their  names  with  him  asking 
to  be  heard.  Of  course  there  will  be  others  who  will  appear  before 
the  hearing  is  ended.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
men make  their  statements  as  concise  as  possible,  doing  full  justice 
to  the  subject,  and  I  almost  feel  like  venturing  to  suggest  to  members 
of  the  committee  to  preserve  the  same  rule. 

We  will  hear  Mr.  E.  F.  Woodward,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  chairman 
of  the  California  commission,  on  the  subject  of  citrus  fruits. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  F.  WOODWABD,  SANTA  BOSA,  GAL 

Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  desire  to  correspond  to  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  shall  not  intrude  any  per- 
sonal remarks  in  what  I  may  have  to  say,  but  simply  read  to  you  a 
page  or  two  of  the  report  which  gives  us  the  proper  credentials  to 
appear  before  you.  This  report  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee 
called  together  by  the  governor  of  California  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  various  industries  of  our  great  State. 
[Reads:] 

San  Francisco,  November  1^,  JVOS. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress: 

Anticipating  that  the  Congress  would,  at  an  early  day,  take  up  the  subject  of 
tariff  revision  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would,  shortly  after  the  November  elections,  assemble  to  consider 
the  subject,  the  governor  of  California  early  in  August  this  year  called  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  representatives  of  the  various  industries  likely  to  be 
affected  by  contemplated  tariff  legislation. 

This  call  was  largely  responded  to,  the  representatives  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  general  committee  was  formed,  comi)osed  in  its  personnel  of  persons 
directly  interested  as  producers  in  the  many  and  varied  industries  of  the  State. 
This  general  committee  formed  subcommittees  to  take  up  special  subjects  and 
report  to  the  general  committee.  Many  sessions  have  been  held  by  these  com- 
mittees, both  the  general  and  special,  and  the  subject  has  been  given  that 
consideration  which  its  importance  demanded. 

This  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  has  been  prepared  by  the  direction  of 
the  general  committee  and  is  designed  to  set  forth  briefly  the  conclusions 
reached  and  to  embody  the  recommendations  respectfully  urged  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

The  recent  election  in  the  United  States,  in  which  tlie  principle  of  protection 
to  American  hidustries  was  distinctly  and  unequivocally  reaffirmed.  Justifies  the 
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assumption,  we  think,  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  made  with  that 
principle  constantly  In  view.  The  i»reseut  tariff  law  is  entitled  '*An  act  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  tbe 
United  States,"  and  this  title,  we  supi)ose,  will  also  express  the  purpose  of  the 
revised  law. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  vitally  concerned  in  the  ai)plication  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  articles  of  domestic  production  than  Is  California.  In 
every  schedule  of  the  act  of  1897  will  be  found  articles  grown  or  produced  hi 
this  State  which  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  any  duty  that  may  be  placed 
upon  like  articles  of  foreiiru  production.  These  are  the  output  of  our  mines, 
our  coal  fields,  our  petroleum  and  bitumen  deposits,  our  forests,  our  farms, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  our  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  our  dairies,  our  fish- 
eries, and  our  factories. 

Some  of  the  schedules  in  which  our  interest  Is  common  with  that  of  many 
States  have  not  been  specially  considered  by  the  committee,  for  the  reason  that 
no  person  appeared  before  the  committee  advocating  any  change  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  Industries  Involved  concern  more  deeply  other  com- 
munities; with  their  Judgment  and  their  efforts  In  securing  reasonable  adjust- 
ment of  duties  we  shall  be  content.  The  schedules  which  the  committee  has 
not  considered  are: 

Schedule  li,  earths,   earthenware,  and   glassware;   Sche<lule  C,   metals,  and 

The  question  of  olive  oil  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  southern  California,  who  is  now  in  the  city  and  will  be  present  in 
a  short  time. 

Schedule  B,  earth.s,  oarthtuiware.  and  glassware;  Schedule  C.  metals,  and 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel:  Schedule  F,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Schedule  I,  cotton  manufactures;  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manu- 
factures of;  ScluMlule  L,  silk  and  silk  goods;  Schedule  M,  pulp,  pajier,  and 
books. 

The  other  scluMlnles  have  had  consideration  in  some  of  which  many  States  are 
equally  Interested  with  us,  while  in  others  are  Included  articles  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  Is  to  these  last-mentioned  schedules  we  more  particularly  address 
this  memorial. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  mention  what  these  schedules  are  to  which 
we  desire  to  address  ourselves,  I  would  say  that  they  consist  of 
Schedules  D,  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood;  Schedule  E,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  manufactures  of,  which,  we  understand,  was  taken  up 
yesterday;  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  the 
fruit  industry,  citrus  fruits,  which  w4ll  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr. 
Call,  of  Corona,  southern  California,  a  large  orange  grower  of  that 
district.  The  subject  of  raisins  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Tar- 
pey,  a  gentleman  who  has  some  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
which  he  has  cultivated,  and  olive  oil  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Later,  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  opportunitv,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  on  the  question  of  hops ;  and  also  Mr.  Klaber,  who  is  here 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  representing  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, in  which  States  the  hop  industry  is  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant one. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  this 
brief  statement  I  desire  to  file  our  exhibit 

(The  exhibit  submitted  by  Mr.  Woodward  follows:) 

Schedule  D. 

Wood  and  mantf  fact  tors  of  wood. 

California  possesses  the  only  redwood  forests  on  this  continent. 
Our  mountains  contain  vast  forests  of  sugar  and  yellow^  pine,  fir,  and 
spruce.     The  subcommittee   upon   this  schedule   will  be  personally 
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represented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  pre- 
sent more  fully  the  argument  touching  required  duties  to  adequately 
protect  the  lumber  industry.  Some  conception  of  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  this  industry  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts 
gleaned  from  the  report  made  to  the  California  general  committee 
on  tariff  revision: 

There  are  in  the  State,  outside  of  government  reservations,  2,360,000  acres 
of  standing  timber,  with  an  estimated  stumpage  of  eighty  bUUons  of  feet. 
In  1907  the  lumber  output  was  fourteen  hutulred  million  feet.  There  is  in- 
vested in  mills  and  lojsging  railways  $16,000,000,  and  $1,650,000  in  camp  and 
logging  equipments.  Of  $16,000,000  expenditures,  80  per  cent  was  in  labor. 
There  is  invested  In  the  lumber  coastwise  vessels  $30,000,000,  and  over  two  and 
three-quarter  million  dollars  are  expended  annually  in  wages  and  one  and 
three-quarter  millions  in  supplies.  This  tonnage  represents  the  entire  coast 
tonnage  north  to  Washington,  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  controlled  and  60  per 
cent   is  owned  by  California   Investors. 

Schedule  E. 

Su(/ar,  molasses^  and  manufactures  of. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  great  promise  in  California.  In 
1888  the  first  beet  sugar  was  reported  and  the  production  was  1,910 
short  tons.  In  1897  it  had  increased  to  35,280  tons,  and  in  1906  to 
94,285  tons.  No  specific  report  was  made  to  the  general  committee 
upon  this  subject,  as  the  manufacturing  interests  are  to  be  fully  and 
personally  represented  before  your  committees.  The  feature  of  the 
industry  which,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  considering 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  ot 
beets.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  grower  is  receiving  for  his  beets  about  $4.50  per  ton  at  the  fac- 
tory, with  a  premium  tor  excels  per  cent  per  ton  of  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  beet.  The  grower  is  receiving  but  a  fair  profit  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  proximity  to  the  factory. 

We  ask  for  such  legislation  upon  this  subject  as  will  enable  the  fac- 
tory to  pay  not  less  than  present  rates  to  the  grower. 

Schedule  F. 

Tohacco^  and  manu  fart  urea  of. 

The  tobacco  growing  industry  has  not  reached  important  propor- 
tions in  this  State,  although  cigars  are  extensively  manufactured 
liere.     The  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  this  committee. 

ScHEDrLE  G. 

Agricultural  products  and  profusions. 

In  nearly  every  item  of  this  schedule  from  No.  218  to  No.  272  the 
California  farmer  and  orchardist  are  concerned.  Many  of  these 
items  are  common  to  most  of  the  States,  but  in  some  of  them  Cali- 
fornia has  a  peculiar  and  in  others  an  exclusive  interest.  It  is  with 
these  latter  that  this  memorial  will  Idc  more  particularly  concerned. 
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Fruit  industry. 

The  dominant  industry  of  California  relating  to  the  soil  is  now  the 
fruit  industry,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  fruits  grown 
here  have  become  possible  through  the  fostering  influence  of  a  pro- 
tective tariflF,  notably  oranges  and  lemons,  prunes,  raisins,  figs,  nuts, 
and  wines. 

The  combined  shipments  of  our  fruit  products  out  of  the  State, 
principally  to  the  American  market,  amount  annually  to  over  90,000 
carloads  of  10  tons  each,  having  an  average  value  of  $1,000  for  each 
car,  or  $90,000,000. 

Schedule  G  embraces  a  wide  range  of  farm  products.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  duties  fixed  by  the  act  of  1807  upon  competing  farm 
products  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  seriously  questioned, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  no  greater  than  by  the  acts  of  1890  and 
1894,  and  where  an  increase  was  given  in  the  act  of  1897  it  was  after 
full  argument  and  upon  convincing  data,  which  still  hold  good. 

The  existing  rates  are  by  your  memorialists  strongly  urged  as  just 
and  reasonable.  Where  any  changes  are  suggested  they  will  be 
^^pecially  noted  in  this  report,  or  will  be  personally  presented  by 
persons  authorized  to  speak  for  the  particular  industry. 

Citinia  fniits. 

Of  the  very  large  fruit  industry  of  California  which  has  in  recent 
years  become  an  important  factor  in  supplying  the  American  market, 
the  citrus  fruit  stands  at  the  head  as  a  single  product,  amounting 
in  value  of  output  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  our  fruit 
products,  excluding  the  products  of  our  vineyards.  This  special 
mdustry  will  be  personally  represented  before  your  committees,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  bo  treated  here  at  length.  Citrus  fruits  are  ^rown, 
in  commercial  quantities,  as  far  north  as  Shasta  County,  quite  ex- 
tensively in  Butte  County  and  counties  south  to  San  Diego  County, 
843  miles  south  of  Shasta  County  by  rail. 

There  are  between  9,000  and  10,000  individual  growers  of  citrus 
fruits  in  the  State,  cultivating  about  100,000  acres.  We  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  duty  upon  foreign  citrus  fruits, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  growers,  can  not  be  reduced  without  im- 
perilling the  success  of  the  industry.  Our  principal  competitor  in 
lemons  is  Italy,  and  in  oranges  Italy  and  the  West  Indies;  and 
Mexico,  a  near  neighbor,  may  at  any  time  become  a  strong  competitor. 
In  the  countries  named  orchard  labor  ranges  from  80  to  50  cents  per 
day,  while  w'e  pay  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  California.  There  are  special 
reasons  why  there  should  be  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
on  lemons,  which  wnll  be  fully  shown  to  your  committees  by  accredited 
representatives  of  that  fruit.  The  report  appended  hereto  presents 
the  argument  very  fully. 

Raisins, 

The  growth  of  the  raisin  industry  in  this  State  is  a  notable  sample 
of  the  benefits  to  producer  and  consumer  of  a  protective  tariff.  Before 
the  California  product  appeared  in  the  market  in  quantities  foreign 
raisins  had  the  entire  trade.     Tlie  price  to  the  consumer  was  much 
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greater  than  now  and  the  quantity  consumed  much  le&s.  Raisins  are 
now  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  the  market  takes  from  us  90,000,000 
pounds  annually,  while  consuming  only  an  average  for  the  past  ten 
years  of  about  six  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  the  imported  arti- 
cle. The  duty  is  now  2|  cents  per  pound,  which  can  not,  with  safety 
to  the  industry,  be  reduced. 

Bearing  particularly  on  the  raisin  industry  is  the  importation  of 
Zante  currants,  which  in  their  practical  use  directly  compete  with 
raisins.  Prior  to  1897  the  importations  were  very  large.  The  act  of 
1890  placed  Zante  currants  on  the  free  list  under  a  misapprehension 
that  they  did  not  compete  with  raisins  and  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  they  were  not  grapes.  The  necessity  for  placing  a  duty 
upon  Zante  currants  became  imperative  if  the  raisin  industry  was  to 
prosper  and  so,  with  all  the  facts  before  the  Congress,  a  duty  was 
imposed  of  2  cents  per  pound — the  raisin  grower  asking  2^ 
cents.  There  should  be  no  diminution  of  the  present  rate^ 
With  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  as  now  upon  "  currants,  Zante  or 
others,"  the  importation  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  over 
88,000,000  pounds.  What  quantity  of  these  was  "  Zante  "  and  what 
"  other  "  currants  the  available  department  reports  do  not  disclose* 
From  the  other  sources  of  information  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
these  importations  were  Zante  currants. 

Plums  and  Prunes, 

Prunes  are  a  variety  of  plums  which,  when  dried,  are  sweet  and 
constitute  the  chief  article  of  consumption  of  dried  plums.  They  are, 
however,  generally  spoken  of  as  prunes.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
the  American  market  was  wholly  supplied  from  foreign  countries. 
The  prune-growing  industry  developed  rapidly  in  its  natural  home 
here  and,  with  2  cents  per  pound  duty  upon  the  foreign  product^ 
has  captured  the  American  market.  The  price  to  the  grower  has 
varied  from  IJ  cents  per  pound  to  3J  and  4  cents  for  equal  quanti- 
ties of  60,  70,  80,  and  90  to  the  pound.  The  higher  price  has  never 
been  paid  except  when  there  was  a  short  crop.  The  result  flowing 
from  the  development  of  this  large  industry  has  been  to  supply  the 
American  people  with  a  healthful  and  delightful  article  of  food  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  While  we  now  have  the  market 
for  a  product  sometimes  reaching  150,000,000  pounds,  and  are  ex- 
•  porting  to  some  extent,  this  satisfactory  condition  would  quickly 
disappear  if  unrestricted  competition  were  opened  to  the  foreign 
producer  and  favorable  crops  abroad  should  make  the  American 
market  desirable.  The  act  of  1890  fixed  the  duty  at  2  cents  per 
pound ;  the  act  of  1894  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  act  of  189T 
at  2  cents.     This  is  reasonable  and  we  think  should  remain  as  it  is. 

Figs, 

The  duty  upon  figs  is  2  cents  per  pound  which,  considering  the  in- 
creased cost  of  handling  and  marketing  over  that  of  prunes,  is  low 
enough.  The  act  of  1890  gave  2^  cents  per  pound  and  the  act  of 
1894,  1^  cents.  Notwithstanding  the  duty,  the  importations  have 
increased  from  9,628,000  pounds  in  1898  to  24,546,000  pounds  in  1907. 
The  fig  industry  is  slowly  developing  in  this  State:   if  its  progress 
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is  retarded  by  importations  the  growers  have  not  made  it  known  to 
this  committee.     We  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  duty. 

Fresh  deciduous  fruits^  grapes  and  other. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  California  are  such  as  give  a  carrying 
and  keeping  quality  to  fresh  fruits,  such  as  like  fruits  grown  in 
other  States  do  not  possess.  For  this  reason  we  successmlly  ship 
in  that  form  nearly  all  of  our  deciduous  fruits  to  eastern  markets,  as 
far  as  Boston  and  into  Nova  Scotia.  We  ship  to  these  distant  mar- 
kets in  some  years  15,000  carloads  of  10  tons  each,  including  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  several 
varieties  of  foreign  grapes.  In  the  appendix  to  this  memorial,  and 
part  of  it,  will  be  found  an  interesting  report  of  the  subconunittee 
upon  this  subject.  Broadly  speaking,  the  present  duties  are  suffi- 
ciently protective,  but  in  one  or  two  particulars  some  relief  is  believed 
necessary  to  properly  protect  the  fruit  industry.  This  necessity  is 
clearly  pointed  out  m  the  appended  report.  Tne  competing  fruits 
which  severely  afifect  the  California  fruit  industry  are  the  Almeria 

¥  rapes  from  Spain  and  the  universally  distributed  banana  from  the 
ropics. 

The  report  to  which  attention  is  called  shows  the  figures  for  the 
statement  that  the  Spanish  grower  can  market  his  product  in  this 
country  at  lower  prices  than  the  cost  of  the  California  grower  who 
ships  the  Tokay,  Emperor,  and  Cornichon  grapes.  The  Spanish 
grapes  shipped  into  this  country  in  1907  are  estimated  to  have  been 
1,000,000  barrels,  while  the  shipment  of  California  grapes  for  the 
same  year  was  but  little  over  twice  that  amount.  The  depressing 
effect  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  foreign  grapes  competing  with  the 
domestic  article  must  inevitably  tend  to  depress  the  market  prices 
for  the  home  product. 

The  duty  now  is  on  •  grapes  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages.'  It  is  asked  that 
the  duty  be  made  specific  at  2  cents  per  pound  of  grapes. 

The  influence  oi  bananas  is  felt  not  only  upon  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruit,  but,  as  they  come  in  during  every  month  of  the  year,  they  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  dried  and  canned  fruit.  The  banana  is  a  very 
popular  and  not  expensive  fruit,  and  goes  everywhere  in  enormou.^ 
quantities.  The  consumption  in  1907  is  estimated  as  amounting  to 
42,000,000  bunches,  and  for  the  current  year  it  is  believed  will  reach 
50,000,000  bunches.  Pineapples  pay  a  duty,  but  we  can  not  discover 
any  duty  laid  upon  bananas.  An  imposition  of  5  cents  per  bunch 
would,  in  a  small  measure,  tend  toward  keeping  the  home  market  for 
our  fniit>,  and  if  not  would  alFord  some  revenue,  while  not  materially 
adding  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  principal  factors  entering  into  the  question  in  all  the  products 
mentioned  are  the  greater  cost  of  labor  here,  the  remoteness  from 
the  great  markets  oi  our  country,  and  the  resultant  greater  cost  of 
marketing  these  products.  It  niay  be  added  that  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  not  the  classes  against  whom  alleged  tariff  extortions  have 
been  aimed;  we  hear  no  complaint  that  the  fanner  is  overprosper- 
ous,  nor  that  the  direct  benefits  attempted  to  be  given  him  by  duties 
laid  upon  articles  which  he  produces  are  burdensome  upon  the  people 
generally.     We  venture  to  hope  that  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  which 
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attend  his  occupation  constantly  may  not  be  augiuentod  by  taking 
from  him  the  beneficent  protection  now  given  him. 

OUves. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  olive  industry. 
An  increase  of  duty  is  asked  on  olives  and  olive  oil,  namely,  that  a 
duty 'of  25  cents  per  gallon  be  placed  upon  all  olives  (green  or  ripe 
and  dried  or  cured),  and  80  cents  per  gallon  on  "  olive  oil  other  than 
for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes."  The  present  duty  is  25 
cents  per  gallon  oi  olives  "  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages,"  and 
15  cents  "  in  casks  or  other  than  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages;  " 
and  on  olive  oil  ''  40  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar 
packages,  50  cents  per  gallon.'' 

An  examination  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  appended  report  upon 
the  olive  industry,  on  page  36,  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  duties 
on  these  articles  have  been  fixed  with  little  regard  for  the  principle 
of  protection,  and  chiefly  for  revenue.  Doubtless  this  came  about 
because  of  the  neglect  of  the  grower  to  advise  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  facts  when  making  up  the  tariff  files.  By  the  act 
of  1890  the  duty  was  35  cents  per  gallon  for  olive  oil  '^  fit  for  salad,"' 
and  by  the  act  of  1894,  25  cents  a  gallon.  The  act  of  1890  placed 
olives  on  the  free  list,  and  the  act  of  1894  placed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  them.  The  act  of  1897  made  but  little  change  in  the 
act  of  1894  on  olive  oil  or  olives,  while  making  substantial  advances 
on  other  products  of  our  orchards  with^a  view  to  protection. 

In  1898  the  importations  of  dutiable  olive  oil  amounted  to  736,877 
gallons,  and  in  1907  they  had  reached  3,449,517  gallons.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  California  give  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  a  range 
even  wider  than  to  the  orange  and  lemon. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  long  lived;  there  are  trees  m  this  State 
known  to  be  150  years  old.  "SVhile  grown  only  in  California,  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  quite  within  the  capacitj^  of  the  State  to  produce 
all  the  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  this  country  without  displac- 
ing any  other  of  our  orchard  products,  if  given  protection  sufficient 
to  make  the  industry  reasonably  profitable. 

In  the  early  stages  of  olive  planting  in  California  very  optimistic 
hopes  were  indulged  in  its  success  and  profitableness.  Large  plantings 
were  made  in  this  hope.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  sophisticated 
oil — a  combination  ot  olive  oil  with  nut  and  cotton-seed  oil — had 
found  its  way  into  the  market  and  was  placed  in  competition  with  the 
pure  olive  oil  produced  here.  The  result  was  precisely  what  followed 
when  oleomargarine  came  forward  as  butter — a  condition  in  that  par- 
ticular promptly  remedied  by  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  law  should 
operate  somewhat  similarly  in  the  olive  field,  though  it  can  not,  for 
various  reasons,  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  olive.  The  principal  com- 
peting countries  are  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Egypt,  and 
(Treece,  although  Italy  produces  more  oil  than  all  other  European 
countries  combined. 

The  very  full  and  instructive  report  appended  hereto,  pages  3()  et 
seq.,  will  answer  evei\v  question  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  marketing  of  the  domestic  and  imported  article,  the  importance 
of  the  indui^try,  and  presents  the  facts  showing  that  greater  protec- 
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tion  from  foreign  competition  must  be  given  if  olive  growing  is  to 
continue  in  California. 

The  writer  of  that  report  is  a  large  grower  and  manufacturer  and 
has  kept  strict  account  for  several  years  of  the  cost  of  building  an 
orchard,  of  its  cultivation,  and  subsequent  gathering  and  manufactur- 
ing of  the  crop  and  the  receipts  from  the  same.  The  writer  of  this 
memorial  dug  up  five  years  ago  an  olive  orchard  of  40  acres,  after 
ten  years'  cultivation,  for  the  reason  that  the  protection  to  the  busine^ 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  market  his  olives  at  cost. 

Other  gi'owers  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  relief  may  come  and 
refuse  to  sacrifice  their  investments.  The  output  of  olive  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia is  now  about  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  in  this  countrj. 
We  earnestly  urge  a  careful  reading  of  the  appended  report  as  clearly 
presenting  the  reasons  for  increased  protection. 

Hops, 

The  hop-growing  industry  of  California  is  quite  large,  and  is  >uf- 
fering.  in  common  with  that  of  other  States,  from  present  price  of 
hops,  which  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  subcommittee  has 
presented  a  strong  case  for  relief  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
tarifif.  Appended  to  this  report,  with  reports  upon  other  subjects, 
will  be  found  the  argument  and  reasons  for  an  increase  of  duty  which, 
it  is  contended,  should  be  24  cents  per  pound.  It  is  shown  that  the 
heavy  importations  shut  out  the  American  hons  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  market,  for  the  reason  that  1  pound  or  the  German  and  other 
imported  hops  is  equivalent  to  2^  pounds  of  American  hops  in  making 
beer;  that  while  the  foreign  hop  is  not  essential  to  the  brewing  of 
good  beer,  the  brewers  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  home  product; 
that  increased  importation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  home  market. 

Four-fifths  of  the  hops  in  this  country  are  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  State  of  New 
York  produces  most  that  are  grown  elsewhere. 

The  increase  of  duty  asked  is  apparently  large,  but  when  the  facts 
are  considered,  it  is  not  too  great.  We  are  informed  that  the  imported 
article  has  sold  on  an  average  for  44  cents  per  pound  during  the  past 
ten  years.  For  the  last  three  years  American  hops  have  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  and  present  prices  are  no  better.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  occasional  years 
when  the  American  grower  has  prospered  and  enjoyed  good  prices: 
but,  whille  he  has  suflFered  from  disastrous  fluctuations  in  prices,  his 
foreign  competitor  has  had  a  profitable  market  here,  notwithstanding 
the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  His  hop  is  put  in  the  bale  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  cost  to  the  American  grower.  His  freight  to  the 
United  States  costs  him  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the 
rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  markets  has  oeen  2  cents  per 
pound,  now  reduced  to  lA  cents,  pending  the  very  low  market  price 
lor  hops. 

Tlie  exact  situation  then  is  this:  The  American  hop  grower  places 
his  hops  in  New  York  at  a  greater  cost  than  his  foreign  competitor, 
who  has  for  ten  years  received  44  cents  per  pound  for  his  hops,  while 
the  home  producer  h\\<  been  obliged  to  sell  upon  a  fluctuating  market. 
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often  at  less  than  cost  at  the  hop  yard.  During  this  period  impor- 
tations have  steadily  increased  from  2,375,922  pounds  in  1898  to 
10,113,989  pounds  in  1906,  and  8,500,000  pounds  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908.  If  the  foreign  producer  has  paid  24  cents  duty 
he  would  have  received  a  profit  above  cost  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  American  product  has  fallen  off 
from  65,300,000  pounds  in  1906  to  38,000,000  in  1908.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous that  in  this  instance  protection  does  not  protect.  Foreign-grown 
hops  are  urged  upon  our  markets  under  the  claim  that  1  pound  is 
equivalent  for  brewing  purposes  to  2^  pounds  of  the  domestic  product. 
It  this  be  true,  the  duty  should  be  laid  with  reference  to  that  fact. 
There  is  something  serious  the  matter  with  the  hop  situation  which 
must  find  a  remedy  or  the  industry  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Hop 
growing,  unlike  most  forms  of  farming,  can  not  be  changed  and  re- 
sumed again  without  large  expenditure  and  much  loss  of  investment. 

The  present  price  of  new  American  hops  ranges  from  4  cents  per 

Sound  to  8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  important  to  note  that  old  hops 
eteriorate  rapidly,  which  is  shown  by  the  present  price  of  1  or  2  cents 
per  pound.  While  the  foreign  hop  has  sold  for  tne  average  price — 
namely  44  cents  per  poundT— the  price  this  year  has  been  about  30 
cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  as  bearing  upon  the  question,  that 
but  five-eighths  of  a  pound  of  American  hops  are  required  to  make 
one  barrel  of  30  gallons  of  beer,  and  that  in  a  barrel  oi  beer  there  are 
600  glasses.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  consumer  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  the  increase  of  duty  asked. 

Nvts. 

California  sends  to  markets  out  of  the  State  about  11,000  tons 
(22,000,000  pounds)  annually  of  almonds  and  walnuts.  There  is  now 
a  duty  upon  almonds  of  4  cents  per  pound  unshelled  and  6  cents  per 
pound  shelled,  and  upon  walnuts  unshelled  3  cents  and  on  shelled  4 
cents  per  pound. 

Considering  the  value  of  these  nuts  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
the  dutv  is  relatively  lower  than  upon  the  products  of  the  orchard 
generally  and  should  not  be  decreased.  It  requires  the  best  of  our 
land  anS  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  the  almond  and  walnut  to 
make  them  profitable.  Most  of  the  walnuts  are  grown  in  southern 
California,  although  many  fine  groves  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  almonds  are  mostly  grown  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  imports  of  almonds  have  more  than  doubled  since  1898,  the 
(juantity  for  1907  being  14,283,613  pounds.  Walnuts  were  included 
in  "  all  other  "  nuts  prior  to  1903.  In  that  year  the  imports  were 
12,362,567  pounds  and  in  1907  amounted  to  32,597,592  pounds,  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  20,000,000  pounds.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  present  duty  is  no  restraint  upon  importations  of  those  nuts 
and  that  the  American  market  consumes  more  than  twice  as  many 
I)Ounds  of  the  imported  article  a>  are  produced  in  this  State. 
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Sc-IIEDl  I  K    H. 

Spirit  ft  ^  wir^efi,  and  <dher  hereraffes. 

The  product  of  the  California  vineyai-ds  is  a  very  large  factor  in 
the  agricultural  activities  of  the  State.  A\liile  the  curing  of  raisin> 
and  tne  shipment  of  fresh  grapes  to  eastern  markets  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  our  vineyard  industries,  the  production  of  wine 
and  brandy  forms  much  the  larger  part.  These  latter  will  be  |ier- 
sonally  represented  before  your  committee.  A  brief  statement  of 
facts  drawn  from  the  appended  report  should  be  stated  in  thiN 
memorial. 

The  combined  vineyard  industry  represents  an  investment  of 
$100,000,000,  and  the  acreage  of  vines  in  the  State  is  250,000  acres. 
The  yield  of  grapes  will  approximate  1,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
which,  converted  into  wine,  brandJ^  raisins,  and  for  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ment, yields  a  value  exceeding  $25,000,000.  The  accompanying  re- 
port points  out  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  foreign  wine-produc- 
mg  countries  and  in  the  United  States;  the  long-distance  haul  of  our 
products  to  eastern  markets;  the  influence  of  cooperage  upon  cost, 
which  combined  amount  to  nearly  10  cents  per  gallon  advantage 

fiven  our  foreign  competitors.  It  is  also  shown  that  importation.'^ 
ave  increased  enormously  under  the  i)resent  tariff,  which  demon- 
strates that  the  duty  is  not  excessive. 

A  discrimination  is  now^  made  in  favor  of  imported  sweet  wines 
used  in  medicinal  preparations,  which  the  committee  urges  should  be 
remedied. 

Attention  is  called  to  present  regulations  by  which  the  manufac- 
turer of  vermuth  is  placed  at  such  disadvantage  that  the  entire 
trade  now  goes  to  the  foreign  producer. 

Other  important  facts  are  brought  to  your  attention,  furnishing, 
it  is  believed,  convincing  proof  that  the  present  duties  are  none  too 
higli,  if  the  American  industry  is  to  continue  to  exist.  If  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff  rate  should  be  adopted  it  is  earnestly  urged  that 
the  prenc^nt  ])revailing  rate  should  be  the  minimum. 

S('HEDITLE   K. 

Wool  and  manuf(fcture8  of  wool, 

California  is  a  large  producer  of  wool  and  is  deeply  concerned  a? 
to  the  future  of  the  sheep-raising  industry.  We  are  informed  that 
the  flock  masters  of  the  State  will  be  represented  personally  before 
your  committee,  and  for  that  rea-^on  they  have  made  no  report  to 
this  committee. 

SC'IIEDLLE   N. 

Sundrien. 

Api)ended  to  this  memorial  will  be  found  an  instructive  report  of 
the  subcommittee  on  minerals.  Reasons  are  given  for  an  increase  of 
the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  now  placed  upon  asphaltum,  and  that  a  duty 
be  placed  u})on  chrome,  soda,  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth,  anil 
maffnesite,  now  on  the  free  list. 
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Asphaltum, 

There  are  27  refineries  of  asphaltum  operating  in  California,  with 
an  investment  of  $2,500,000 ;  they  produce  100,000  tons  of  asphaltum 
annually  and  could  largely  increase  this  quantity  if  marketing  condi- 
tions Avarranted  it.  Caliiomia  asphaltum  won  its  way  on  merit  in 
the  eastern  cities  as  against  its  Bermuda  competitor  under  a  pro- 
tective duty,  as  now^,  when  asphaltum  sustained  a  higher  price;  but 
at  present  prices  the  refineries  are  compelled,  in  reaching  tne  eastern 
market,  to  sell  their  surjplus  at  about  cost.  The  lowest  freight  rate 
to  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  $10  per  ton,  as  against  $3  to 
$3.50  per  ton  to  New  York  City  paid  by  the  Bermudez  refineries. 
The  cost  here  at  the  refinery  is  about  $9  per  ton,  and  the  market 
price  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  low  as 
$19  per  ton,  as  against  $35  to  $45  per  ton  paid  for  Bermudez  asphalt 
some  years  ago.  The  domestic  product  has  helped  to  bring  prices 
down,  until  some  of  the  American  refineries  which  have  helped  to 
bring  this  alwut  are  now  shut  out  of  some  of  the  markets  they  have  so 
greatly  benefited.  The  committee  having  this  subject  in  hand  recom- 
mend that  the  duty  be  placed  at  $5  per  ton,  and  the  argument  in  that 
iDehalf  is  commended  to  your  earnest  attention. 

Soda. 

With  the  largest  soda  deposits  in  the  world,  soda  manufacture  in 
California  is  reported  as  having  practically  ceased.  Importations 
have  increased  from  175,000  long  tons  in  1900  to  349,000  tons  in  1907. 

Infusorial  earth. 

Infusorial  earth  is  found  in  the  States  of  California,  Vermont  and 
New  York.  The  largest  and  purest  deposit  yet  discovered  in  this 
country  is  in  California,  and  there  is  suflBcient  here  to  supply  the 
United  States.  The  imports,  amounting  to  12,000  to  15,000  toils  an- 
nually, come  principally  from  Germany.  This  article  has  many 
practical  and  important  uses,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  report 
referred  to,  and  should  not  be  given  over  to  the  foreign  market. 

Chrome, 

The  chrome  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  entirely  from 
California.  Some  years  ago  several  thousand  tons  of  chrome  ore 
were  shipped  east  to  be  worked,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  low  freight 
rates  by  water,  the  shipments  have  entirely  ceased  and  the  foreign 
producer  of  chrome  has  practically  the  American  market.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  past  ten  years  has  amounted  to  $4,441,753,  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Magnesite, 

Magnesite  deposits  are  utilized  in  conmiercial  quantities  only  in 
California.  The  importation  for  the  past  ten  years  amounted  to. 
$4,275,441.  Magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  paper  (wood  pulp  manufacture) ,  and  in  making  bricks.  It  has 
other  uses  in  the  building  ai'ts,  pointed  out  by  the  appended  report; 
the  reasons  for  encouraging  its  production  in  the  United  States  are 
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fully  given.    We  commend  the  subject  therein  treated  to  your  careful 
consideration. 

In  submitting  this  memorial  we  desire  to  add  that  the  aim  of  the 
committee  hasl)een  to  lay  before  your  honorable  bodies  such  facts 
as  would  aid  the  members  in  their  multifarious  and  extremely  ardu- 
ous duties,  and  to  show  by  reliable  data  and  fair  argument  that  the 
recommendations  and  requests  here  made  and  which  will  be  made 
personally  by  accredited  representatives  of  our  industries,  are  based 
upon  the  reasonable  and  just  requirements  of  the  very  large  class  of 
farmers  and  producers  whose  interests  are  involved. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  P.  Chipman,  Chairman^ 
T.  C.  Freedlander, 
A.  L.  Crane. 
California  State  Board  of  Trad^. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  on  tariff  revision  held  this 
day  the  foregomg  report  or  memorial  is  approved,  and  it  is  advised 
that  the  same  be  laid  before  the  respective  congressional  committees 
to  which  it  is  addressed,  together  with  the  various  reports  of  subcom- 
mittees thereto  attached. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  memorial  and  its  exhibits  be  printed 
for  the  convenient  use  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Arthur  K.  Briggs, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee. 
David  H.  Walker, 

Secretary. 


Appendix  Containing  Reports  of  Subcommittees  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Tariff  Revision  of  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Noveniber  5, 1908, 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Briggs, 

(Ihmrman  California  Tariff  Revision  Committee^ 

Ferry  Building^  City. 

Dear  Sir:  The  lumber  and  collateral  interests  in  this  State  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  government  reserves  that  will  be  materially 
affected  by  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  comprise  approxi- 
mately : 

Acreage. — Twenty-three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
standing  timber. 

Timber. — Eighty  billion  feet  of  anticipated  yield. 

Production. — Fourteen  hundred  million  feet  output  during  1907, 
the  highest  ever  known,  and  at  this  rate  the  timber  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted in  sixty  years,  considering  growth,  recutting,  etc. 

Investment. — Sixteen  million  dollars  in  mills  and  logging  rail- 
ways. Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  camps  and 
logging  equipments. 

Expenditures. — Sixteen  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
80  per  cent  of  which  is  labor. 

Vessels  utilized  in  transportation  of  lumber. — Thirty  million  dol- 
lars  investment;   two   million   five  hundred   and   eighty   thousand 
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dollars  expended  annually  in  wages;  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars' expended  in  supplies.  This  item  includes  the  en- 
tire coast  tonnage  and  does  not  show  the  portion  allotted  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  production  in  California  alone,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
tonnage  is  controlled  and  60  per  cent  is  owned  by  California  capital. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  E.  Skinner, 
Chairman  Lumber  Gamviittee. 


Brief  of  Facts  Concerning  Citrus  Tariff. 

[Presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  committee  representing 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California.! 

To  the  honorable  m^embers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comm,ittee  of  the 

House: 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation embracing  substantially  all  of  the  people  of  California 
engaged  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
undersigned  is  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  concerning  the 
citrus  industry  of  California  and  herewith  respectfully  present  the 
same  for  your  consideration. 

The  data  from  which  our  computations  are  made  being  volum- 
inous, only  a  portion  thereof  is  appended,  but  it  is  all  available  and 
will  be  furnished  to  any  member  on  request. 

The  conditions  aifecting  the  lemon  and  orange  industries  vary  con- 
siderably and  therefore  they  will  be  presented  separately. 

The  lemon  industry. 

The  present  tariff  duty  on  citrus  fruit  is  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
experience  of  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that  this  taritt  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  orange  industry  but  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
lemon  industry. 

While  the  production  of  California  lemons  has  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  percentage  of  home-grown  fruit  consumed  in 
the  United  States  has  not  materially  increased.  In  1901  67  per  cent 
of  the  consumption  was  imported;  in  1907  64  per  cent;  m  1908 
2,231,125  boxes  of  lemons  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  which 
was  the  heaviest  importation  in  the  history  of  the  business  and  was 
an  increase  of  over  400,000  boxes  in  excess  of  the  importation  of 
1901. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  California  possesses  the  requis- 
ite soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  produce  lemons  equal  to  any  grown 
in  Italy. 

Lemons  are  a  household  necessity  in  all  portions  of  our  country, 
necessary  to  health  and  a  comfortable  existence. 

The  2,000,000  boxes  annually  imported  from  Italy,  if  grown  in 
California,  would  furnish  continuous  employment  at  good  wages  to 
6,000  people,  and  would  comfortably  support  5,000  families  in  the 
United  States. 
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All  of  the  lemons  required  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
could  and  would  he  grpwn  in  California  if  the  tariff  duty  was  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  interests  of  California  that  this 
tariff  duty  be  properly  adjusted  to  admit  of  the  just  development  of 
this  industry.  It  is  still  more  important  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  that  this  very  necessary  article  of  diet  be  produced  at 
home  to  the  end  that  the  J^upply  would  be  insured  and  that  the  pric^ 
be  freed  from  the  control  oi  a  foreign  nation  or  the  opportunity  for 
combination  of  a  few  large  iniporters. 

It  was  found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Citrus 
Rate  case,  after  the  taking  of  much  testimony,  that  it  required  eight 
years  of  continuous  care  and  e:i:pense  to  bring  a  ffrove  to  bearing  and 
that  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  a  grove  in  California  at  eight  years 
of  age  was  $1,000.     (See  ?.  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  594.) 

These  figures  are  still  substantially  correct  as  to  the  commercial 
value  of  a  grov  e.  Additional  Values  are  sometimes  received  for 
ground  advantageously  located  for  residential  purposes,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  California  groves  are  worth  for  commercial  pur- 
poses about  what  they  cost  to  produce  them. 

Data  have  been  secured  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger 
growers  who  have  kept  accurate  book  accounts  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  situated  in  various  districts  of  California,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons  in  this  State.  While  conditions 
var}^  somewhat  and  the  items  making  up  the  cost  are  not  uniform  in 
the  various  districts  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  water 
and  soil  conditions,  the  average  total  cost  is  singularly  uniform,  vary- 
ing from  $1.41  as  the  lowest  price  for  an  average  of  years  to  $1.50 
a?  the  highest  price.  These  figures  represent  the  minimum  cost,  for 
as  a  rule  a  large  grove  can  be  handled  more  economically  than  a  small 
grove  and  the  cost  is  usually  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  production 
of  the  property.  Among  others,  the  people  furnishing  this  informa- 
tion are  the  Corona  Lemon  Company,  of  Corona ;  W.  H.  Jameson,  of 
Corona;  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company,  of  Riverside;  the  Lemon 
Crrowers'  Association,  of  Upland;  and  N.  W.  Blanchard,  of  Santa 
Paula. 

The  average  cost  of  a  box,  of  lemons  in  California,  on  cars  ready 
for  shipment,  is  $1.48,  which  includes  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
water,  fertilization,  fumigation,  picking,  handling,  packing  and  ma- 
terial used,  and  every  item  en,tenng  into  the  cost,  excepting  interest 
upon  the  investment  in  the  groves  and  packing  houses.  Or  this  cost 
the  amount  expended  for  material  is  48  cents,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  labor  per  box  is  $1.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  east- 
ern markets  is  1  cent  per  pound  gross  weight,  or  a  total  per  box  of 
84  cents,  making  a  total  net  cost  per  box,  without  interest,  for  deliver- 
ing California  lemons  to  eastern  markets  $2.32. 

We  have  authentic  information  from  the  American  consul  at 
Palermo,  Italy,  from  John  Triola,  now  the  manager  of  the  Flagler 
Company,  at  Corona,  and  other  persons  experienced  in  growing  and 
shipping  fruit  from  Italy,  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  Italy 
ranges  from  a  franc  and  one-half  (30  cents)  to  3  francs  (60  cents) 
per  day :  that  the  actual  cost  in  Italy  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons, 
exclusive  of  interest,  is  75  cents,  of  which  amount  there  is  expended 
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for  material  50  cents,  which  includes  watsr,  lertilizer,  and  packing 
materials,  and  there  is  expended  for  la^bor  per  h6K  25  cents. 

The  rate  of  transportation  to  Amerijca  per  box  is  25  cents,  making 
41  total  cost,  without  interest,  of  a  box  of  lemons  from  Italy  in  New 
York  Harbor  $1,  and  after  paying  the  duty,  amounting  to  84  cent% 
makes  a  total  cost  on  New  York  market  of  $1.84,  as  against  the  cost 
of  the  California  lemon  of  $2.32,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Italy 
grower  per  box  of  48  cents. 

According  to  our  consul's  report  the  average  production  in  Italy 
is  about  300  boxes  per  acre,  which  means  that  a  grower  in  Italy  can 
make  per  acre  $150,  selling  lemons  at  a  price  which  would  leave  th^ 
California  grower  no  returns  whatever.  From  this  situation  it  is 
very  -evident  that  one  of  three  alternatives  must  occur — either  the 
tariff  dutv  must  be  advanced  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  or  the 
price  of  labor  must  be  materially  reduced,  or  we  as  a  nation  must 
continue  to  eat  foreign  lemons. 

The  transcontinental  railways  realizing  these  conditions  have  made 
h  lower  freight  rate  on  lemons  to  assist  us  in  the  unequal  competition, 
to  wit,  84  cents  per  box  to  the  eastern  market,  instead  of  $1.05  prior 
to  November,  1904. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  1898  we  had  in  orchard  form  11,054  acres  of 
nnbearing  lemon  trees,  while  in  1908  there  were  only  2,074  acres  of 
unbearing  lemon  trees  in  orchard  form.  This*  indicates  what  is  wdl 
known  in  California,  that  tariff  duties  of  1  cent  per  pound  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  encourage  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage  to  lemons^ 
for  which  we  have- ample  unplanted  territory  in  California.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  an  increased  duty  the  setting  of  lemons  would  be  so 

Seat  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  Califoitiia  would  produce  all  the 
nons  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  California  lemon?> 
will  be  furnished  by  the  undersigned  at  any  time  or  by  any  of  the 
people  before  referred  to. 

Evidence  concerning  the  cost  of  the  production  of  foreign  lemons 
will  be  found  herewith  appended,  togetner  with  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  realized  by  California  lemon  growers  during  the  present 
season  for  lemons  sold  at  seaboard  and  adjieicent  points,  where  the 
California  lemon  comes  int^  direct  competition  with  the  foreign. 

The  figures  we  have  given  as  to  the  tariff  duty  paid  on  foreign  lem- 
ons does  not  take  into  account  the  common  practice  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  making  a  refund  for  decayed  fruit,  which  frequently 
amounts  to  20  per  cent  or  more  reduction  on  the  tariff  fixed  by  law. 

The  California  grower  receives  no  discount  on  his  freight  by  rea- 
son of  decayed  fruit,  which  still  further  differentiates  the  cost. 

There  are  approximately  an  average  of  30  dozen  lemons  in  a  box. 
The  present  tariff  amounts  to  less  than  3  cents  a  dozen. 

The  lemon  growers  of  California  ask  an  increase  of  tariff  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  about  1^  cents  per  dozen, 
or  a  total  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  amoimtin^  to  4.2  cents  per  dozen. 

The  orange  induairy. 

The  beneficent  effect  the  tariff  duty  of  1  cent  has  had  on  the  orange 
industry  will  be  manifest  from  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  during  the  past  eleven  years.  A  full  and  com- 
prehensive table  showing  these  results  will  be  found  appended  hereto. 
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In  1899  the  importation  of  oranges  amounted  to  $1,097,596.  In 
1908  this  amount  had  dwindled  to  $275,060. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  this  country  have  had  cheapo 
oranges  than  ever  before,  for  we  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  im- 
porters. We  are  also  pleased  to  state  that  no  people  on  earth  ever  ate 
any  finer  oranges  than  those  from  California.  The  consumption  per 
capita  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  over  300  per  cent,  bring- 
ing health  and  solid  enjoyment  to  rich  and  poor  alike  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  industry  affords  employment  to  15,000  people  and 
furnishes  a  living  to  75,000  people  in  a  healthful,  enjoyable  locality. 
The  competition  from  Porto  Rico,  which  is  becoming  formidable  can 
not  be  avoided,  but  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  capitalists  in  setting  out  a  large  acreage  to  oranges 
in  Mexico  and  Cuba  within  the  last  few  years,  the  product  of  which 
orchards  can  only  be  profitably  sold  in  the  United  States  should,  we 
submit,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  your  committee  in  retaining  in 
full  the  present  1  cent  a  pound  duty  on  oranges. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  California  oranges,  as  ^thered 
from  a  large  number  of  growers  and  packers,  exclusive  of  interest, 
is,  per  box,  $1.05,  apportioned  as  follows :  Cost  of  labor  per  box,  59 
cents;  cost  of  material  used  in  growing  and  packing,  40  cents;  cost 
of  transportation  to  eastern  market,  including  10  cents  for  ice,  93 
cents;  total  cost  per  box  on  eastern  markets,  $1.98.  Refrigeration 
costs  20  cents  per  box — for  1907  58  per  cent  of  orange  shipments  were 
shipped  under  refrigeration. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  b6x  of  oranges  in  Italy  is  65  cents,  and  of 
transportation  to  New  York  25  cents,  or  total  cost  of  foreign  oranges 
in  New  York  Harbor  per  box^  90  cents.  They  pay  a  duty  per  box  of 
72  cents,  or  a  total  cost  on  the  market  per  box  of  $1.62,  or  an  advan- 
tage still  in  favor  of  the  foreign  grower  of  36  cents ;  but,  fortunately 
for  California  growers,  the  California  orange  is  more  popular  than 
the  foreign  orange  and  will  command  a  higher  price,  ana  therefore 
the  orange  industry  in  California  has  expanded  and  progressed  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  lemon  industry.  But  the  orange  growers  of 
California  still  require  the  protection  heretofore  given  and  respect- 
fully ask  that  it  be  retained. 

Grape-fruit  industry. 

Grape  fruit  is  not  so  generally  consumed  as  are  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  cost  of  producing  grape  fruit  in  California  is  comparatively 
the  same  as  the  orange.  The  mdustry  is  undeveloped  largely  because 
of  the  limited  consumption  and  the  fact  that  Jamaica  and  Cuba  can 
reach  the  eastern  markets,  where  the  consumption  is  greatest,  at  a  much 
less  cost  of  transportation  than  we  can,  and  with  their  cheaper  land 
and  labor  the  competition  at  present  is  unfair. 

We  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  be  retained,  and  be- 
lieve that  as  consumption  increases  we  can  increase  our  output  from 
California  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  markets  not  immediately 
adjacent  to  seaboard  points. 

TJie  general  situation  of  the  citrus  industry. 

In  order  to  remove  any  false  impression  concerning  the  general 
status  of  the  citrus  industry  in  California  full  data  has  been  gath- 
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ered  together  concerningthe  total  number'  of  acres  in  California  de- 
voted to  citrus  fruits.  The  total  number  of  boxes  of  fruit  produced 
each  year,  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  fruit,  the  net  average  profit 
per  acre  tor  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  result  of  these  figures  will 
be  found  appended  hereto.  A  detailed  statement  covering  all  sources 
of  information  will  be  furnished  on  request.  The  results  of  these 
figures  show  that  during  the  last  eleven  years  an  average  California 
grower  has  received  4.3  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment.  Con- 
clusive proof  that  these  figures  are  substantially  correct  is  found 
in  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heretofore 
referred  to,  wherein  it  is  found  that  a  California  grove  is  only  worth 
what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  If  it  was  the  gold  mine  which  California 
real  estate  dealers  and  some  of  the  importers  interested  in  reducing 
the  tariff  would  have  the  country  believe,  the  value  of  a  grove  would 
certainly  be  greater  than  its  cost  after  ten  years  of  continuous  effort 
and  care  in  producing  it. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  A.  Woodford, 

Claremontj  Gal. 

C.  C.  Teagtje, 

Santa  Paula^  CaL 
C.  C.  Chapman, 

Fullerton^  Cal. 
A.  G.  Kendall, 
San  Bernardino^  Cal. 
A.  F.  Call, 

Corona^  CaL 


atruH  industry  in  California  for  eleven  yearn — Average  production,  selling 
price,  coat  of  production,  and  profit  of  an  average  grove  per  acre. 


VaTtety. 


18Si&— Oranges 

lemons 

1S0&— Oranges 

lemons 

IQOO-Oranges 

lemons 

1001— Oranges 

Ldmonft 

1902— Oranges. 

Lemons.. 
190S— Oranges 

Lemons 

1904— OrangeSuJ— . 

Ijemons. 

1006— Or&nges. 


Acres. 


Lemons 10, 


lOOS— Oranges. 

LemonA 

I907--Orange»,.— . 

Lemons 

lOOB—Orangesi 

Lemona 


Boxes  pro-i 
dnced. 


80.10S 
6,518 
34,996 
8.672 
89.146 
10,827 
43.162 
12.979 
47.245 
15,119 
48,096 
14,412 
62,251 
9.226 
50.828 


Total 
boxes. 


I  Average 
1  price  per 

boxf. 
1     o.  b. 


67,40) 
11,572 
85,738 
13.478 
104,073 
16,718 


5.871,000 

363.800 
3,628,000 

281,800 
6,283,000 

451.500 
8,459.500 

012.800 
7,499,900 

878.000 
8,438,800 

826,500 
10,806,200 

»-8,000 
10,538.200 
1.  a*?:  J,  500 
9,170.700 
1,182.200 
9,908,000 
1,097,300 
10,486.000 
1,586,000 


6,734,800 

8,909,800 

6.734,500 

0,371.800 

}  8,878,600  I 

[  9,266,800 

|}ll, 174,200  I 

jll.sn.TOO  ' 

}lO,352,900 

}ll,0O5,300 

}i2,on,ooo 


Total  oranges I  90,089,300 

Totallemons. 9,780,600 

Averag^L — ( _. 


99,869,800  ;. 


Profit 
per  acre. 


«L0S8. 

Total  profit  on  investment,  $43.10  per  acre, 
interest  on  amount  4.8  per  cent. 


43.19 


Average  cost  of  1  acre.  $1,000.     Average 
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Palermo,  Italy,  September  12^  1908. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League^  829  Helhnan  BuHding^  Los  Angdes^ 

Gal. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  August  20,  re- 
garding cost  of  land  on  which  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown,  cost  of 
labor,  freights  or  ocean  rates,  and  value  of  product  at  port  of  ship- 
ment, I  beg  to  furnish  you  as  below  with  the  information  desired. 

The  unit  of  land  taken  as  basis  of  calculation  is  1  hectare,  equal  to 
2.471  acres  of  land. 

(1)  Cost  of  the  land  about  12,000  lire,  equal  $937.50  per  acre. 

(2)  Approximate  annual  product  from  the  above,  <50  boxes  con- 
taining 250,000  single  fruit. 

(3)  Approximate  annual  cost  of  the  labor  for  the  above,  800  to  900 
lire,  equal  to  from  $154.40  to  $173.70. 

(4)  Ocean  freight  rate  to  the  United  States,  24  cents  per  box. 

(5)  Average  value  of  the  product  at  port  of  shipment,  $641.72. 
I  beg  to  remain,  gentlemen,  very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Henry  Bishop,  Consul. 


Corona,  Cal.,  November  5, 1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Call,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  in  which  you  asked  me 
to  give  you  some  information  regarding  the  cost  of  growing  and  mar- 
ketmg  lemons  in  Sicilv,  will  state  that  I  was  in  the  Sicily  fruit  busi- 
ness as  a  grower,  pacter,  and  shipper  for  eight  years,  from  1891  to 
1899,  and  during  tnat  time  shipp^  approximately  1,000,000  boxes  of 
Messina  and  Palermo  lemona 

The  cost  of  growing  lemons  in  Sicily  is  small  as  compared  with 
California. 

First.  On  account  of  labor  charges.  Second.  On  account  of  ap- 
parent need  of  less  fertilizer.  Third.  On  account  of  extremely  low 
cost  of  water,  which  can  be  found  in  almost  any  grove  on  the  plain  oi 
Palermo  or  Messina  at  a  depth  of  about  20  to  30  feet,  which  does  not 
necessitate  any  investment  m  long  pipe  lines,  storage  dams,  or  main- 
taining costly  water  systems,  but  each  group  of  growers,  amounting 
to  sometimes  100  acres,  dig  a  well  and  use  the  water  mutually. 
Fourth.  Because  of  a  larger  production  per  acre,  the  reason  of  which 
I  do  not  know,  but  presume  it  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  extreme 
climatic  changes  and  a  steadier  rainfall. 

Taking  what  would  be  a  lO-acre  grove,  that  is,  a  piece  of  land 

Elanted  to  from  800  to  1,000  trees,  the  actual  cost  for  the  year  would 
3  about  as  follows : 

Irrigation,  four,  from  June  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  rain- 
fall usually  begins  in  good  quantities  by  October  15.  Each  irri- 
gation would  cost  as  follows:  Eight  men  four  days  making  basins, 
at  11  francs  to  2  francs  per  day;  the  maximum  pay  for  this  class  of 
labor  is  2  francs,  or  40  cents,  and  I  will  figure  on  the  maximum 
basis  of  2  francs,  making  $12.80  for  basins.  Irrigating,  two  men 
two  days,  $1.60.  Breaking  ground,  eight  men  four  days,  $12.80, 
which  makes  actual  cost  of  each  irrigation  $27.20.  With  four  irriga- 
tions a  year,  would  make  $108.80  for  soil  care  per  year.    The  rate 
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of  labor,  as  figured,  is  so  high  that  it  would  pay  an  extra  irrigation 
whenever  same  is  necessary. 

Pruning. — ^This  can  be  done  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 

f)runing  in  this  country,  taking  into  consideration  solely  the  rate  of 
abor,  which  for  a  good  pruner  in  Sicily  would  not  cost  over  50 
cents,  and  in  California  would  cost  $2  per  day  and  upward  for 
about  nine  hours'  work,  whereas  in  Sicily  the  work  is  from  sunup 
to  sundown. 

This  item  on  the  10-acre  gi-ove  in  Palermo  would  probably  not 
amount  to  over  $20  to  $25  on  a  10-acre  grove,  figuring  a  man  could 
do  around  20  trees  per  day. 

The  total  of  pnming  and  taking  care  of  the  soil  on  a  10-acre  grove 
in  Palermo  would  not  amount  to  over  $185  per  year. 

Picking. — ^The  expense  of  picking  can  be  easily  estimated,  as 
compared  with  our  picking  in  California,  by  simply  stating  that  the 
picker  receives  as  a  maximum  wage  2  francs,  or  40  cents,  per  day, 
with  working  hours  from  sunup  to  sundown,  whereas  in  California 
we  have  to  pay  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  for  nine  hours'  work  for 
practically  the  same  results  as  regards  the  quantity  of  lemons 
picked  per  man  per  hour. 

Transportation  from  grove  to  packing  house  is  cheaper  than  we 
can  do  it  in  California,  as  the  maximum  pay  of  a  teamster  is  2J 
francs,  of  50  cents,  per  day.  Horse  feed  is  just  as  cheap  as  in  this 
country. 

Talking  of  horses  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  no  horseflesh  is 
used  in  cultivating  groves,  which  is  all  done  by  hand,  with  a  kind 
of  an  extremelv  heavy  hoe;  so  maintenance  of  horseflesh  is  not  an 
item  that  the  Sicily  grower  figures  on. 

Packing. — The  method  of  sorting  and  packing  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  California,  with  the  exception  that  more  care  is  used  in 
sorting  out  any  bruised  fruit  from  fruit  to  be  shipped.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  packing  can  be  more  readily  figured  from  the 
basis  that  the  women  sorters  in  Sicily  receive  1  franc  per  day, 
equal  to  less  than  20  cents,  whereas  in  California  we  pay  them 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Packers  in  Sicily  are  men,  who  receive  a  maximum 
wage  of  3  francs  per  day,  equal  to  60  cents,  whereas  we  pay  men 
and  women  packers  in  California  from.  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day.  Ordi- 
nary man  laoor  around  the  packing  house  is  paid  2J  francs  per  day, 
equal  to  50  cents,  whereas  we  pay  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  same  work.  The 
results  of  the  labor  of  sorters  and  packers  in  Sicily  as  to  the  number 
of  boxes  sorted  and  packed  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  same 
number  of  men  and  women  would  do  in  California. 

Their  shook  and  paper  costs  approximately  within  a  cent  or  so 
per  box  of  what  we  pay  for  shook  and  paper,  so  the  charges  for 
packing  can  be  easily  estimated  when  the  rate  of  labor  paid  there  is 
known. 

Transportation. — The  writer  was  actively  engaged  as  managing 
director  for  the  Trans-Oceanic  Line  for  seven  years  and  knows  about 
what  it  costs  to  transport  fruit.  Practically  all  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  chartered  steamers.  The  charter  price  is  figured 
out  so  that  it  will  cost  on  an  average  of  about  10  pence,  or  20  cents, 
pjer  box,  actual  cost  from  Palermo  or  Messina  to  New  York  or  coast 
cities,  New  Orleans  running  slightly  higher.  The  shipper  is  charged 
1  shilling  4  pence,  or  33  cents,  per  tox,  on  which  he  averages  a  rebate 
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of  around  5  or  6  cents,  and  the  balance  of  course  being  profit  to  the 
charterer  and  transportation  companies,  which  makes  the  actual  cost 
to  the  shipper  from  Sicily  ports  over  the  Atlantic  to  ports  in  the 
United  States  of  around  25  or  26  cents  per  box.  This,  as  compared  to 
California's  84  cents,  shows  a  vast  difference  in  favor  of  Sicily. 

Fertilizer, — In  Sicily,  as  in  California,  this  is  an  item  that  rests 
solely  with  the  opinion  of  the  grower,  but  I  will  say  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  which  are  mostly  imported  from  England  and  Germany, 
do  not  cost  on  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent  of  what  they  do  in  this 
country.  This  of  course  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish labor  which  goes  into  the  making  of  fertilizer  is  paid  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  anS 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  Sicily  to  use  as  much  fertilizer  to  obtain 
the  same  results  as  it  does  in  this  country.  I  have  known  of  a  grove 
of  12-year-old  trees,  20  miles  from  Palermo,  which  never  had  a 
pound  of  fertilizer,  that  was  bearing  at  the  rate  of  four  packed  boxes 
per  year  to  the  tree,  which  I  know  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  Ibest  groves  in  California  of  the  same  age  that  have  had  large 
amounts  of  money  expended  on  them  for  fertilizer. 

Another  item  in  wnich  cheap  labor  increases  the  income  of  the 
Sicily  grower  is  that  they  can  produce  citrate  of  lime,  es^^>ential  oils, 
and  citric  acid  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  all  cull  lemons  can  be  sold  by 
the  grower  to  these  factories  at  never  less  than  4  francs,  or  80  cents, 
per  100,  and  from  that  pay  as  high  as  8  franas  per  1,000  lemons  for 
the  use  of  this  factory  in  ipaking  these  products.  In  California,  on 
account  of  the  labor  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  these  articles  at 
a  profit,  so  this  is  one  Source  of  income  which  we  do  not  have. 

The  writer  does  not  know  the  present  state  of  the  Sicily  labor 
markets.  The  rates  of  labor  he  is  stating  here  were  in  force  ten  years 
ago,  but  he  knows  that  labor  conditions  have  not  improved  in  Sicily 
to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  he 
thinks  that  the  cost  of  labor  to-day  and  ten  years  ago  could  not  be 
any  more,  and  maybe  less. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  P.  Triolo. 

November  7,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  A.  W()ODPX)RD, 

General  Manager^  Office, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  prices  on  lemons  where  we  have  keenest 
Competition  from  foreigner?,  we  submit  a  list  of  points  near  New 
Orleans,  with  the  number  of  cars  sold  and  the  average  price  received 
during  the  past  season ;  also  near  New  York,  with  the  number  of  cars 
sold  and  the  average  prices  received  in  the  different  auction  markets, 
which,  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  received  all  of  the  foreign 
lemons  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  is  as  follows: 


I     i3Kr%. 


Houston.- _ - 5 

St.  Loufs - - - .  166 

Memphis — 40 

Shrevepf^rt 8 

New  Orleans 


Per  box 

f .  o.  b. 

California. 


1.35 

1.44 

1.41 

15  1  MX 
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You  will  note  that  the  40  cars  sold  in  Memphis  include  all  of  the 
southeastern  territory. 


Bvansville 

I,ouiaTfIIe - 

Cincinnati :— 

Cleveland — 

Pittsburg , : 

Albany _ _ _ 

Richmond 

Wasblngton - 

Scranton 

Boston ^ 

Baltimore j 

Philadelphia J 

WewYork 2 \ 


Per  box 

Can. 

f.  0.  b. 

Oallfornia. 

7 

11.51 

84 

1.44 

91 

1.83 

104 

1.66 

00 

1.01 

7 

1.41 

8 

1.85 

12 

1.65 

29 

1.67 

116 

1.33 

18 

1.08 

121 

1.08 

98 

1.5S 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  water  freight  rates  may  have 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  lower  prices  at  some  of  these  points,  but  we 
seem  to  have  keenest  competition  where  such  freight  rates  can  be  had, 
as,  for  instance,  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland, 
where  I  believe  water  rates  have  something  to  do  with  lowering  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  west. 
/         Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  Wilkinson, 

Sales  Manager. 

[ExtractB  from  newupaptfr  market,  reporta.  ] 
Prices  offered  to  consumerH  by  dealern. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  SALK8. 
BALTIMORK   SlTN 

April  9,  3908,  navel  oranges,  per  dozen $0.15 

June  26,  1 90S,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 

June  29,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

June  30,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

July  6,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .12 

September  15, 1908,  lemons,  per  dozen ^ .09 

September  17, 1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 

September  24,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .09 

Buffalo  Evznikg  Nbws 

1.20 
30 
.40 
Catskill  Dailt  Mail 

March  23,  1908,  oranges,  per  box 2.00 

March  23,  1908,  California  navel  oranges,  per  box , 2.50 

March  23,  1908,  Florida  lemons,  per  box 2.10 

AprU  2,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .06 

Chicago,  Okb  List 

May  8, 1908,  GalU!omia  lemons,  per  dozen ^ .  10 

Des  Moines,  Clrland  Gboceb. 

Oranges  were  never  so  cheap  and  plentiful  as  n6w. 
April  10,  1908,  extra  large  oranges,  per  dozen .25) 
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t  DBS  MOiNES,  MlLLBR'8  GROCBR. 

April  16, 1908,  oranges,  per  dozen f0.20 

•    Des  Moines,  Clrland  Grocer. 

April  20,  1908,  extra  fancy  oranges,  per  dozen ^^^—  .29 

April  20,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .20 

LiNCOtTT  (Nrbr.)  Evening  News. 

February  21,  1908,  large  navel  oranges,  per  dozen ^ ;.i^ ;;t  -2t 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  Redlands  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  25 

April  3,  1908,  navel  oranges,  per  dozen ^^ .26 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen ^— __  .29 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  Jumbo,  per  dozen .28 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

April  10,  1908,  lemons,  per  dozen .08| 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .__ .29 

April  10,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen ; ^_  .15 

April  10,  1908,  extra  large  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  36 

Nebraska  State  Journal. 

News  item,  3-15,  oranges  3  for  5  cents. 

Febniary  21,  1908,  Redltinds  navel  oranges,  i)er  dozen .19 

February  21,  1908,  Redlands  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .2^ 

March  21,  1908,  large  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  22 

MfLTch  21,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen .23 

April  3,  1908,  fancy  navel  oranges,  i^er  dozen .28 

April  4,  1008,  fancy  navel  oranges,  per  dozen .  29 

April  4,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen .27 

April  4,  1008,  lemons^  per  dozen .  15 

March  23.  1908,  B^armers'  Grocery  Company,  lemons,  per  dozen .08J 

MiNNBAPoi.iH  Journal. 

May  1,  1908,  large  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

May  1,  1908,  extra  large  lemons,  per  dozen jl5' 

May  1,  1008,  Sierra  Madre  oranges,  per  peck .50 

Daily  News.  '    i 

April  11,  1908,  Sierr«i  Madre  oranges,  i)er  peck . . '.-^~  '  .50 

April  11,  1908,  extra  large  lemons,  per  dozen '-^^^^^  .15 

April  25,  1908,  navel  oranges,  per  peck I--.,.  .50 

April  25,  1908,  large  lemons,  per  dozen .15 

April  25,  1908,  tangerines,  per  dozen _»>j  ,10 

Daily  Oklahoman. 

February  22.  1JK)8,  California  lemons,  per  <lozen_.   __  .10 

February  22,  190S,  California  lemons,  per  dozen .08 

February  29,  190S,  Cnlifoniia  lemons,  per  dozen , ,^^  .10 

February  29,  190S,  fancy  navel  oranpes,  per  dozen ^___ —  .25 

February  29,  1008,  fancy  lemona,  imt  doy.en ^-._-  .121 

March  13.  1908,  fancy  C^alifornia  loinons,  ]M»r  dozen .08 

Omaha  World-Herald. 

April  7.  1908,  Highland  navel  extra  fancy,  per  dozen ^,.- 1 .   '  jy| 

I  '.20 

April  7,  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen .20 

April  17.  1908,  lemons,  per  doawi ^.^^^^  .15 


Daily  Newa. 


il9t€I  7,  1908^  oianges,  per  dozeu. 


April^l5»  1908,  oranges,  per  dozen . 

Omaha  Daily  Be*. 


$0.10 
.11? 

.in 

.20 

.12 

.35 

.17^ 

.201 


Aiiril  16,  1908,  large  Juicy  lemons,  per  dozen___:__i_ .12 

.12 


A0rii  }6, 1008.  fancy  Highland  navel  oranges,  per  dozen. 

TOLBDO  Blads. 


.15 

.17i 

.20 


April  Tty  1908,  Oalifonila  seedless  lemons,  per  dozenv.- .  10 

Aprir  17,  1908,  Florida  oranges,  per  dozen___ — , .29 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

JidSf  .29,  1908,  fancy  lemons,  per  dozen 1 .  1? 


i^iaie  committee  on  tarif  revision: 

Y^KLT  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  tariff  on  fresh 
deinduous  fruits,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
*  We  find  that  the  interests  of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  affected  by  the  importation  of  Almeria  grapes  and  of 
bmanas^  the  former  having  considerable  influence  on  the  sale  of  the 
late  I  okay,  emperor,  and  cornichon  grapes,  and  the  latter  on  th» 
whole  line  of  fruits  from  beginning  to  end,  and  on  dried  fruits  almost 
as  mu^.h  as  the  fresh  product. 

Almeria  grapes  are  grown  in  a  Province  in  Spain  and  are  exported 
to  ftiis  country  in  small  barrels,  packed  in  cork  dust,  and  weighing 
about  40  pounds.  As  is  well  known,  labor  in  Spain  is  very  oieap, 
not  exceeaing  $0.40  per  day,  as  compared  with  our  wages  running 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  Freight  to  New  York  on  each  keg  amounts 
fo  90A^  and  a  fraction,  or  $0.0115  per  pound.  Freight  to  New  York 
from  California  on  26  pounds  of  grapes  amounts  to  $0.48,  or  $0.0185 
per  pound. 

Duty  during  the  season  of  1907  was  $0.20  per  cubic  foot,  or  $0.3^ 
per  barrel,  a  barrel  being  estimated  at  1.9  cuoic  feet.  Prior  to  last 
season  the  duty  was  the  same,  $0.20  per  cubic  foot,  but  the  barrels 
were  estimated  at  2  cubic  feet,  making  the  duty  $0.40. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  grapes  can  be  laid  down  in  Ne^ 
York  at  a  cost  of  $0,021  per  pound,  or  one- fourth  cent  more  than  the 
freight  and  refrigeration  from  California.  The  protection  afforded 
by  uie  present  rate  is  not  sufficient  by  reason  of  the  much  lower  cost 
of  production  in  Spain.  Owing  to  cheap  labor,  it  actually  costs  the 
Spanish  growers  less  money  to  grow  and  market  their  product  in 
this  country  than  it  does  the  California  growers. 

It  is  diflncult  for  us  to  estimate  correctly  the  importation  of  this 
fruit,  but  from  the  best  information  obtainable  it  amounted  in  1907 
to  1,000,000  barrels,  or  l,666f  carloads;  the  shipment  of  grapes  from 
California  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  .3,460  carloads,  or  but  a 
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trifle  more  than  twice  as  much  as  were  imported.  From  this  com- 
parison it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  infusion  of  this  large  quantity 
of  foreign-grown  grapes  during  our  marketing  season  must  ha^.a 
depressing  effect  on  the  prices  obtained  for  the  home  product.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  as  many  of  these  grapes  arc  placed  in  cold  storage,  to 
be  brought  out  a  few  weeks  later,  after  the  California  product  is  prac- 
tically gone,  they  do  not  greatly  injure  the  sale  of  California  Trait; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  anyone  can  see  for  himself  if  he  will  but 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  any  of  the  great  fruit  markets  of  the  East 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  tariff  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  request  that  a  new 
rate  of  $0.02  per  pound  be  placed  on  the  product,  this  being  the  same 
rate  as  that  charged  upon  American  grapes  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. 

Bananas  are  imported  into  this  country  every  month  in  the  year, 
mostly  from  Central  America,  although  considerable  quantities  come 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  our  present  fine  facilities 
for  transportation  can  be  shipped  everywhere,  summer  and. winter. 
Being  fairly  reasonable  in  price  and  popular  with  the  general  public, 
the  consumption  is  enormous  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  our  fresh  fruits  in  their  season  and  in  the  winter  months  with  the 
sale  of  dried  and  canned  fruits.  '        •  * 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  importation  of  this  fruit  for 
the  last  four  years  is  as  follows: 

1904,  30,000,000  bunches;  1905,  34,000,000  bunches;  1906.  37,000,000 
bunches;  1907,  42,000,000  bunches.  .     .  • 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  current  year  the  figure  will  reach 
60.000,000  bunches. 

It  is  evident  J  therefore,  that  our  fruit  growers  are  entitled  to  some 

Srotection  against  the  rapidly  increasing  flow  of  this  cheaply  pro- 
uced  fruit  of  the  Tropics,  and  we  urge  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
$0.05  per  bunch  as  helping  in  a  small  measure  toward  producing  this 
result. 

From  present  appearances  and  the  general  trend  of  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  tarin  protection  on  all  lines  of  deciduous  fruit  produc- 
tion will  be  even  more  necessary  than  it  has  in  the  past,  as  there 
has  been  a  decrease  and  is  likely  to  be  a  further  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  laborers  who  have  given  this  class  of  work  their  particular 
attention,  and  growers  have  been  and  will  be  compelled  to  substitute 
less  efficient  and  often  higher-priced  labor  to  do  their  work,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

In  our  judgment,  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  re<x)mmeiulations 
are  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  business. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Alden  Anderson,  Chaimtnn. 
F.  B.  McICevitt. 
Wilson  H.  Thompson. 
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Olives  and  olive  oil. 

San  Francisco,  November  11^  1908, 
General  committee  on  tariff  remsion^ 

California  state  hoard  of  trade^  San  Francisco^  Cal, 

Gentlemen  :  Practically  the  oldest  known  fruit  trees,  the  .widest 
known  product,  and  the  most  neglected  fruit  industry  in  the  United 
States,  IS  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  under  the  above  heading. 

Olive  trees  wore  first  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  mission 
padres  and  planted  at  their  missions  along  the  coast  of  CalifoBnia 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  these  very  trees  can  still  be 
seen  at  the  missions,  bearing  evidence  of  their  great  vitality  and 
longevity  under  suitable  climatic  conditions. 

As  in  the  case  of  some  other  products,  California,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  State  wherein  this  tree  can  be  commercially  and  profitably 
grown;  and  we  are  willing  to  forecast  that,  with  proper  guidance  and 
protection,  California  can  and  will  produce  from  75  per  cent  to  90 

Ser  cent  of  all  the  pickled  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United 
tates. 

As  nearly  as  our  information  is  obtainable,  there  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  last  year  approximately  3,449.517  gallons  of 
pure  olive  oil.  Of  this  great  bulk  2,900,000  gallons  Avero  delivered  in 
New  York,  duty  paid,  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  gallon;  500.000  gallons  at 
$1  to  $1.75  a  gallon,  duty  paid;  and  a  small  quantity  of  special  high- 
grade  brands,  not  exceeding  50,000  gallons,  at  $2*j:)er  gallon,  duty 
paid.  Further  in  this  report  it  w^ill  be  shown  this  special  high-fi:rade 
oil  is  the  only  oil  with  wnich  California  can  compete  under  existing 
conditions. 

Last  year  California  produced  approximately  350,000  gallons  of 
oil  and  150,000  gallons  oi  pickles,  ripe  and  green,  practically  little  of 
which,  except  the  ripe  pickles,  get  beyond  Chicago  or  so-called  Mis- 
souri River  points,  owing  to  the  impossible  competition  met  east  of 
those  points.    Stop  and  observe  the  situation  here  existing. 

California  is  producing  one-tenth  or  less  of  the  oil  consumed,  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  sending  annually  to  foreign 
countries  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,500,000,  on  which  "^the  Govern- 
ment is  receiving  $1,300,000  revenue.  With  sufficient  protection  we 
believe  the  Government  would  still  receive  a  handsome  income  from 
those  who  imagine  they  must  use  an  imported  article,  while  the  great 
volume  of  money  now  sent  abroad  could  be  retained  at  home  and  dis- 
tributed among  our  people,  principally  the  laborers,  the  handling  of 
the  olive  crop  involving  an  abnormal  proportion  of  unskilled  hand 
labor. 

Our  committee  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  olives  or  olivo 
oil  have  ever  been  afforded  a  specific  duty  from  a  matter  of  protec- 
tion to  the  industry,  the  only  duties  ever  levied  apparentlv  being  em- 
braced within  the  general  duty  clauses  to  afford  the  (rovernment 
revenue.  The  olive  industry  to-day  in  California,  owing  to  continual 
discouragements  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  utterly  demoralized, 
and  has  never  had  any  form  of  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
grower,  this,  we  believe,  being  the  first  attempt  to  properly  place  the 
situation  beiore  Congress  advocating  the  protection  of  our  infant  and 
growing  industries. 
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This  committee  has  been  able  to  check  up  absolutely  about  12,000 
acres  of  olives  and  they  think  it  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  m 
additional  6,000  to  8,000  acres.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to  indi- 
viduals representing  a  large  portion  of  this  acreage  and  received 
replies  from  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  verified  acreage,  and  they 
«re  certainly  most  discouraging  in  character.  The  sununarized  report 
yhows  about  80  per  cent  oi  the  growers  are  making  nothing,  or  are 
sustaining  an  actual  loss  yearly  on  their  orchards.  The  remaining 
20  per  cent  are  deriving  a  yearly  average  net  income  per  acre  of 
$17,  certainly  not  a  handsome  income  on  an  orchard  requiring  seven 
or  eight  years  to  come  into  bearing  and  an  annual  outlay  oi  $10  to 
$20  per  acre  during  that  period  ana  $25  to  $36  per  acre  thereafter. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Are  you  contemplating  planting  any  more 
olive  trees? "  the  answer  was  universally,  "  No,"  and  lack  of  ability 
to  derive  a  revenue  was  the  reason  assijgned. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  replies  to  the  question  "Have  you 

f rubbed  out  any  of  your  trees  or  will  jou  do  so?  "  was  aflSrmative. 
^  n  reply  to  the  question  asking  for  their  views  for  the  future  of  the 
industry,  the  replies  only  saw  ruin,  failure,  and  discouragement 
(head. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asking  at  what  price  they  could  raise  olives 
profitably,  the  general  average  replies  indicated  alJout  $75  per  ton  on 
the  tree,  $15  to  $20  per  ton  to  be  added  for  picking.  Under  existing 
conditions  they  have  been  receiving  from  $20  to  $60,  with  $30  to  $33 
^,  fair  average. 

The  olive  tree  is  an  irregular  bearer,  averaging  at  least  one  light 
crop  in  three.  Last  year  the  crop  was  above  average  and  yielded, 
approximately,  1.12  tons  per  acre,  producing  about  37^  gallons  of 
oil  to  the  ton,  and  the  average  price  paid  to  the  growers  was  $31.25 
per  ton,  or  $34.97  per  acre.  We  think  it  entirely  safe  to  estimate  the 
general  average  yield  of  olives  per  acre,  year  in  and  year  out,  at 
seven  to  eight  tenths  of  a  ton. 

With  an  annual  care  cost  of  $25  to  $35  per  acre,  and  an  additional 
picking  cost  of  $14  to  $18  per  acre,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  producer 
IS  left  without  a  i)rofit ;  and  unless  his  vield  is  high,  he  is  confronted 
with  a  loss.  It  will  be  noticed  some  or  the  reports  give  a  lower  cost 
of  care  than  above  stated,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  caused  through 
Insufficient  care  by  reason  of  constantly  sustained  losses  and  con- 
tinual discouragements.  The  orchards  can  not  receive  proper  care 
at  the  low  indicated  costs.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  an  olive 
crop  to  bo  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground  and  rot,  as  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing and  shipping  can  not  be  obtained. 

Olive  oil  can  be  manufactured  in  the  old  country — Italy,  France, 
Turkey,  Spain,  etc. — at  from  40  cents  to  GO  cents  per  gallon,  as 
against,  ai^proximately,  $1  factory  tank  cost  here.  Freight  from 
Europe  to  New  York  is  2  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon,  as  against  12 
cents  from  California  in  carload  lots  and  15  cents  for  less  than  car- 
load lots,  much  of  the  oil  going  this  way.  Adding  the  present  duty  of 
40  cents  bulk  on  Euroj^ean  oil,  it  is  landed  in  New  York  costing  from 
07  cents  to  $1.15  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  we  must  let  our  oil  remain  in  the 
factory  and  tanks  to  undergo  a  curing  process,  or  about  eight  months. 
The  interest  feature  here,  together  with  the  cost  of  putting  the  oil 
in  packages  or  cases  for  shipment,  will  require  fmm  15  cents  to  25 
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cents  per  ^Uon  plus  the  cost  of  12  cents  freight  to  New  York,  mak- 
ing the  minimum  cost  of  the  cheapest  high-grade  oil  which  we  manu- 
facture here,  delivered  in  New  lork,  $1.30  to  $1.40  per  gallon,  arid 
with  this  we  are  compelled  to  compete  with  probably  equally  good 
oil  on  a  cost  basis  of  97  cents  to  $1.15. 

The  impoi'ted  oil  has  only  the  jobbers  and  retailers'  profit  to  be 
considered,  while  to  our  oil  should  be  added  a'  reasonable  share  of 
profit  for  the  manufacturer.  There  are  several  things  in  connection 
with  the  olive-oil  industry,  comparing  California  and  European  coun-* 
tries,  which,  perhaps,  all  are  acquainted  with.  The  greatest  featuce 
is  the  cheapness  at  which  they  can  manufacture  their  oil  in  Spain, 
France,  Turkey,  Italy,  etc.  The  first  two  countries,  where  most  of  the 
oil  comes  from,  ai-e  covered  with  small  olive  groves. 

When  harvesting  time  comes  it  is  not  a  question  of  going  out  and 
employing  outside  labor;  each  owner  and  family  assist  their  neigh-^ 
bors  to  pick  their  fruit.  There  is  little  or  no  outlay  of  money.  Con-^ 
sequently  they  do  not  figure  labor  expense  against  the  oil  as  we  figufo 
it-  They  do  their  own  pressing  and  curing.  When  the  harvesting  19 
finished  the  oil  is  brought  to  market  and  sold  for  the  best  possible 
price.  ' 

The  olive-oil  industry  and  green  olives  are  handled  about  the  samci 
as  cotton  is  handled  in  the  South — ^prepared  and  cured  by  small  indi- 
vidual owners  and  sold  in  public  market  places  at  the  best  possible 
cash  price.  This,  you  see,  cuts  the  cost  down  to  the  lowest  possibto 
notch. 

Wages  for  this  class  of  work  in  Europe  average  from  25  cents  to  50 
cents  per  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  free  child  and 
female  labor.  Our  labor  here  at  the  same  work  averages  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  day  per  man;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  consider* 
this  class  of  labor  more  efficient  than  the  European.  It  is  not  skilleld 
in  any  sense. 

The  total  cost  of  harvesting  and  delivering  olives  in  Europe  at  the 
factory  rarely  exceeds  $6  to  $7  per  ton,  while  our  cost  is  seldom  under 
$20  per  ton. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of 
the  largest  powers  of  olives  and  manufacturers  of  olive  oil  and 
pickles  m  this  State,  and  from  his  practical  experience  and  observa- 
tion, both  from  the  growers'  and  manufacturers'  standpoint,  feels 
he  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  under  existinjg  conditions. 

Unless  some  radical  change  is  made  by  affordmg  better  protection! 
to  the  industry  by  an  increased  tariff,  the  olive  industry  from  a  grow- 
er's standpoint  must  remain  in  its  present  condition  of  stagnation  or 
become  practically  extinct.  The  horticultural  interests  of  this  State 
have  been  forging  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  several  years  under 
the  efficient  tariff  protection  afforded,  olives  being,  perhaps,  the  one 
pronounced  contrast,  they  actually  retrograding,  the  orchards  being 
gradually  grubbed  out  and  exterminated  to  make  way  for  better 
paying  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  new 
olive-oil  orchard  set  out  in  the  last  seven  years.  We  ask  your  com- 
mittee on  tariff  revision  why  ? 

The  writer  owns  160  acres  of  olives  set  out  fifteen  years  ago;  120 
acres  consists  of  the  mission,  conceded  the  best  paying  variety.  Thi» 
orchard  has  had  the  best  of  care  and  attention  during  its  life ;  it  has 
been  in  bearing  eight  years,  and  during  those  eight  years  it  shows  thii 
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magnificent  net  income  of  $1.36  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  67^  cents 
per  acre  on  the  fifteen-year  investment  basis.  What  would  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  East  think  of  a  similar  showing?  Do  you  believe  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Government  for  tariflp  protection  if  he  knew 
such  would  unquestionably  make  his  business  profitable? 

The  bare  land,  if  unoccupied  by  this  orchard,  would  be  easily  worth 
$160  per  acre  for  a  number  of  other  purposes.  I  have  seriously  con- 
templated the  grubbing  out  of  this  orchard  manv  times,  but  have 
held  on,  hoping  better  conditions  would  prevail.  One  naturally  dis- 
lilies  to  see  fifteen  years  of  his  life's  energy  cast  to  the  winds. 

Passing  from  the  grower  to  the  manufacturer,  we  find  him  in  the 
same  condition.  There  is  absolutely  no  concerted  action  among  the 
manufacturers  regarding  purchases.  They  are  buying  in  the  open 
market  and  in  open  competition.  Under  this  condition  they  are  pav- 
ing the  grower  the  best  possible  price;  in  fact,  a  price  so  near  the 
danger  line  they  often  make  purchases  which  prove  a  loss,  where  the 
olives  do  not  yield  as  much  oil  as  anticipated,  or  for  various  other 
reasons,  where  there  is  an  unexpected  damage  or  shrinkage. 

There  is  no  question  the  manufacturer  would  gladly  pay  more  to 
the  grower  if  he  had  a  better  market  for  his  manufactured  product 
The  olive  requires  a  longer  time  to  come  in  bearing  than  any  other 
crop  produced  in  California;  therefore  it  is  one  or  the  most  expen- 
sive to  grow.  The  handling  of  the  crop  requires  more  hand  labor 
than  almost  any  of  the  other  crops.  The  conversion  of  the  frait 
into  oil  necessitates  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant  involving 
an  extensive  outlay,  if  entered  into  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude. 

The  eight  months  a  year  required  for  the  ripening  and  curing  of 
the  oil  to  put  it  in  good  marketing  condition  involves  a  large  addi- 
tional expense  of  interest,  etc.  Few,  if  any,  of  Jthe  other  crops  adapt- 
able to  California  require  the  time  and  the  outlay  of  the  olive.  These 
reasons,  if  none  other,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  olive  industry 
was  entitled  to  tariff  protection  sufficient  to  place  it  on  a  parity 
fully  equal  to  any  other  product. 

There  are  many  things  which  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  sufficiently 
protective  tariff  on  olives  and  olive  oil.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
olives;  in  fact,  better  for  that  than  for  any  other  purpose,  which 
acreage  would  be  planted  if  proper  protection  and  inducement  were 
made  to  show  the  grower  where  he  would  have  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  why  California  should  not  raise  the  olives 
and  manufacture  enough  oil  to  supply  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  we  manuiacture  less  than  half  a  million  gallons  of  oil 
per  year. 

.'  Unquestionably  the  olive  industry  could  be  made  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State  of  California.  We  have  a  great  and  almost  unlimited 
market  for  olives  and  olive  oil  in  the  United  States,  but  unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  protect  and  foster  this  industry  and  allow  it  to 
grow,  we  can  not  expect  any  great  result;  neither  can  we  blame  the 
grower  for  taking  out  his  trees  when  he  knows  positively  that  eadi 
and  every  year  he  raises  olives  he  is  going  into  his  pocket  after  his 
crop  is  cured,  packed,  or  manufactured  into  oil  to  meet  a  severe  loss 
not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  manufacturer. 

Look  at  the  wonderful  development  in  this  State  of  oranges  and 
lemons  under  a  protective  tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound.    See  how  the 
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yield  of  walnuts  has  increased,  supplying  a  good  portion  of  the  en- 
tire consumption.  See  how  beet  sugar  factories  are  being  built 
under  an  approximate  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar. 
Are  not  all  these  conditions  better  than  sendmg  money  abroad  ? 

Eastern  people,  though  they  do  not  produce  the  above  products, 
insist  upon  having  them  the  same  as  they  do  with  olives  and  olive 
oil.  Then  why  not  formulate  conditions  to  send  the  money  here,  and 
thereby  increase  our  ability  to  purchase  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  East,  the  majority  of  which  likewise  receive  protection  ? 

From  the  foregomg  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  tariff  on 
olives  and  olive  oil  should  be  at  least  double.  Give  us  protection  on 
olivet  (gteen  or  ripe)  of  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  olive  oil  of  80 
cents  per  gallon,  and  then  you  will  see  the  orchards  already  planted 
taken  cftre  of  and  new  orchards  set  out;  and  you  will  see  this  State 
make  the  olive  industry  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  that 
it  has. 

California,  being  the  only  State  growing  olives,  stands  alone  and 
unassisted  in  making  this  plea ;  but  we  claim  it  is  too  large  and  im- 

gortant  a  matter  for  the  committee  on  titriff  revision  to  ignore, 
ubmitted  to  this  committee  were  a  large  number  of  replies  received 
from  the  growers  of  olives.  They  speak. volumes  in  themselves,  and 
the  farmer  is  a  pretty  important  man  in  our  national  make-up 
after  all. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  Irvine,  Ghavnnan; 
George  C.  Roeding, 
E.  W.  Ehmann, 
Subcommittee  on  Tariff  Revision. 


San  Francisco,  October  20^  1908. 

We,  your  subcommittee  on  hops,  respectfully  report  that  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  is  imperative  for  the  life  of  the  hop- 
growing  industry  in  America,  which  in  the  past  three  years  has  shown 
the  following  startling  decline:  American  crop,  1906,  65,300,000 
pounds;  1907,  53,600,000  pounds ;  1908,  38,800,000  pounds;  and  which 
promises  much  further  aecline  unless  Congress  at  least  doubles  the 
present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  duty. 

During  the  past  three  years  (ending  June  30)  America  has  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Austria — 

Pounds. 

1906 4, 300,  000 

1907 10, 100, 000 

1908 8,  500, 000 

Which  displaces  American  hops  to  ox  tent  of  2^  to  1. 

1906 10, 750, 000 

1907 25,  350,  000 

19G8 21, 250, 000 

In  considering  the  figures  of  importations  of  hops  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  quantity  of  American  hops  they  displace  must  be 
taken,  because,  in  the  use  of  these  foreign  hops,  the  American  brewer 
uses  1  pound  of  foreign  to  displace  2  to  3  pounds  of  the  American. 
The  figures  of  American  hops  displaced  by  the  foreign  is  fairly  esti- 
mated a€  2^  pounds  to  1  pound. 
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But  for  tliose  heavy  importations  there  would  not  be  in  Ametica 
the  present  surplus  of  American  hops,  which  surplus  and  tlie  reaillr 
ing  low  prices  are  the  cause  of  countless  American  hop  growers  being 
ruined  and  the  remainder  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Hops  are  a  crop  whose  cost  of  production  is  practically  in  its  en- 
tirety made  up  oi  the  cost  of  the  hand  labor  that  produces  it^  and  hj 
reason  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  America,  and  by  reason  of  tl^e 
much  smaller  quantity  of  European  hops  used  to  displaee  a  givoi 
quantity  of  American  hops,  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  Ac 
European  hops  in  our  own  American  market, 

America  can  and  will,  with  proper  protection,  produce  all  tike 
hops  that  America  consumes  and  can  also  supply  a  large  part  of  tbe 
English  demand^  for  which  the  hops  of  some  of  the  American  bop 
sections  are  particularly  adapted.  But  we  must  have  proper  protect 
tion  to  cure  the  critical  condition  in  which  the  American  hop  industry 
now  finds  itself.  While  the  American  hop  industry  has  been  almost 
cut  in  two  in  the  past  three  years,  there  are  still  hundreds  ot  thou* 
sands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  many  ■nillinnft 
of  dolhirs  are  invested  therein. 

The  hops  that  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  show  «b 
average  valuation  during  the  past  ten  years  of  32  cents  ^ia  bond) 
Ber  pound,  while  American  hops  have  for  three  years  past  averaged 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

European  hops  are  not  a  necessity  in  this  country  and  a  dxAj  of'24 
cents  per  pouna  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  rate  of  duty  on  other  prod- 
ucts whose  importations  would  ruin  our  home  industries. 

Germany  and  Austria,  while  able  by  reason  of  cheap  labor  to  groi? 
hops  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown  in  America,  doubly  secure 
themselves  against  American  importation  with  a  duty  of  something 
over  7  cents  per  pound  (which,  it  converted  into  displacement  of  (Jer- 
man  and  Austrian  hops  at  2^  to  1  pound,  would  equal  17|  cents  per 
pound)  on  American  hops,  thus  shutting  out  every  possibility  ol^ur 
shipping  into  their  market  the  surplus  that  results  in  America  by  our 
importation  of  their  hops. 

Your  committee  also  urges  that  the  duty  on  foreign  beers  be  raised 
on  account  of  foreign  beers  being  made  from  foreign  hops.  We  also 
propose  that  the  duty  on  lupuline,  hop  extract,  and  other  adjuncts  of 
hops,  should  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  proposed  advanced  duty 
on  hops. 

The  largeness  of  the  hoi)  industry,  ranking  fourteenth  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrienlture, 
and  the  fact  that  California  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  hops  in 
America  makes  the  subject  of  duty  on  hops  a  very  important  one  and 
4one  particularly  for  the  California  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
handle. 

The  hop  growers  of  this  State  and  of  the  country  court  the  fullest 
investigation  into  this  existing  condition.  Such  investigation  will 
demonstrate  the  imperative  need  of  the  relief  which  the  hop  g»owers 
herein  pray. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  LovDAL,  Chairman^ 

Max  Wolf, 

E.  F.  WooDWARn,  Secretary^ 

Committee, 
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To  tlve  general  committee  of  the  State  of  Calif omia  oil  tariff  revision, 

Gent liBMEN :  Your  coniniittee  on  wines  and  brandies  finds  that  the 
question  of  tariff  on  wines  and  brandies  is  very  much  wider  than  if 
considered  solely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  industries 
which  are  concenied  in  the  production  of  wines  and  brandies  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
preswice  here  of  a  large  population.  This  population  will  be  largely, 
augmeftted,  and  constitute  an  important  body  of  industrious  American 
ci£i^i!i^,  su<;h  as  for  national  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  on 
this  seaboard.  The  climatic  conditions  of  California  are,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  While  our  products  are  those  of  the  temperate 
regions  to  a  large  and  growing  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  our  distinc- 
tivi6  ^Productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  before-mentioned  Med- 
iterratteah  littoral.  The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  now 
under  way,^  and  the  extension  of  other  transportation  facilities,  if  the 
conditions  in  California  are.  favorable,  will  mevitably  attract  a  large 
popiilktidth,-  cbihposed  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  pursuing 
avocations  and  in  raising  crops  in  which  California,  among  American 
Statesj  ha^  tinquestioned  supremacy.  If  our  industries  are  interfered 
with  by  adverse  tariff  legislation,  the  present  and  prospective  move- 
ment of  population  will  be  arrested,  and  incalculable  injury  also  will 
be  wrought  in  industries  wherein  large  sums  of  capital  nave  been 
invested  in  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
lindevintihgly  tend  to  their  maintenance.  This  is  especially  true  of 
>vine  growmg. 

The  investment  in  vineyard  and  collateral  industries  in  California 
reoresents  an  investment  at  this  time  of  at  least  $100,000,000.  Thi^ 
will  be  largely  increased  if  the  conditions  continue  favorable.  There 
are  250,000  acres  in  vines  in  California,  and  the  value  of  vineyards, 
wineries,  drying  houses,  and  other  establishments  connected  with 
grape  growing  is  more  than  $100,000,000. 

Witli  the  acreage  lately  planted  and  shortly  coming  into  bearing 
the  jrield  of  grapes  will  approximate  1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which 
wh^n'  manufactured  into  wine,  raisins,  or  shipped  as  green  grapes 
have  a  value  to  the  State  exceeding  $25,000,000. 

To  maintain  our  industries  at  least  the  present  measure  of  protec- 
tion ais  etfibodied  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  indispensable. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1900)  of  the  United 
States,  as  included  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Wages  in  commercial 
countries/'  officially  sets  forth  the  wages  of  labor  in  vineyards  in 
foreign  countries  as  follows : 

France,  daily  wage,  43  to  47  cents,  or  24  to  27  cents  including 
board;  Italy,  39  cents  to  48  cents;  Austria-Hungary,  32  cents,  or  24 
cents  with  board  and  lodging  included. 

Th<<  wages  for  vineyard  laborers  in  Spain  are  even  less  than  those 
quoted  rielating  to  Italy.  In  the  vineyards  of  California  the  field 
laborers  are  paid  $1.75  a  day,  and  they  receive  per  capita  not  less, 
than  $30  a  month  the  year  around  besides  their  board  and  lodging. 

Our  vineyards  are  long  distances  from  the  eastern  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Out  of  this  fact  grow  ma.ny  costs  which  minimize 
the  advantages  which  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  seeks  to 
confer.    All  oak  for  cooperage  and  all  steel  that  binds  the  cooperage 
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together  must  be  imported  from  the  East  and  pay  a  high  freight  rate 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  another  high  freight  wnen  filled  with  wine 
back  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  freight  cost  from  European 
wine  and  brandy  producing  countries  to  our  eastern  points  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  about  2  cents  per  gallon.  We  find 
that  the  cost  of  freight  on  wines  and  brandies  and  the  cooperage  to 
be  borne  by  California  producers  amounts  to  nearly  10  cents  a  gallon 
on  the  average,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  their  European  com- 
petitors, which  is  a  heavy  handicap  against  the  American  producer. 

In  the  grape-picking  season  in  France  women  and  children  work 
in  the  vinejrards  at  20  cents  a  day,  while  the  minimum  per  diem  cost 
here  is  $1.^5  for  the  same  class  of  male  labor,  which  is  the  only  kind 
available.  The  cost  per  ton  for  picking  grapes  in  California  vine- 
yards runs  from  $1.50  to  $2.25,  and  the  conditions  in  the  labor  market 
in  California  have  frequently  made  it  impossible  to  secure  help  even 
At  these  prices. 

The  United  States  is  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus 
of  European  wines.  The  importations  -into  the  United  States  of 
Italian  wines  have  increased  500  per  cent  in  the  past  four  year?. 
This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  present  tariff  protection  is  not  exces- 
sive, even  if  it  is  adequate. 

In  any  revision  of  the  tariff  there  should  be  included  a  provision 
which  will  prevent  the  discrimination  which  now  exists  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  imported  wines  in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  that 
are  unlawful  in  the  case  of  domestic  wines.  Imported  sweet  wine^ 
of  24  per  cent  alcoholic  strength  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  at  35  cents  a  gallon  and  without  any  restriction  to  prevent 
their  use  in  medicinal  preparations.  The  Internal  Bevenue  liureau 
by  a  regulation  prevents  the  use  of  domestic  sweet  wines  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Vermuth  manufactured  in  the  United  States  must  pay  2.2  cent> 
per  degree  for  alcoholic  content,  or  52.8  cents  per  gallon,  while  for- 
eign vermuth  of  24  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength  can  be  imported 
for  35  cents  per  gallon,  or  less  than  1^  cents  per  degree,  thus  giving 
the  entire  vermuth  trade  to  the  foreigner.  Italian  vermuth  is 
made  entirely  of  sweet  wines,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
United  States.  The  Italian  Government  allows  an  export  bounty  on 
vermuth,  and  California  wine  makers  could  supply  the  home  market 
if  encouraged. 

The  Urfited  States  duty  on  wine  under  the  Dingley  tariff  is  40 
<;ents  for  wine  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  50  cent^ 
per  gallon  on  wines  of  14  to  24  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength.  But 
by  the  reciprocal  treaties  with  the  United  States  the  duty  is  reduced, 
and  all  principal  foreign  wine-producing  countries  can  introdua' 
their  wnnes  and  vermuth  into  the  United  States  at  a  flat  rate  of  35 
cents  a  gallon  for  wines  of  24  per  cent  alcoholic  strength. 

European  wines  imported  in  glass  into  the  United  States  in  bottles 
containing  more  than  1  quart  each  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  4 
cents  a  pint,  which  is  32  cents  per  gallon  for  the  excess. 

Chile  pays  an  export  duty  of  8  cents  i^er  gallon  on  its  wines,  which 
reduces  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Dingley  tariff  against  Chile, 
on  importations  into  the  United  States,  by  that  amount. 
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The  foregoing  briefly  stated  facts  ought  to  be  convincing  that  the 
present  duties  on  wines  are  none  too  high  if  the  present  American 
wine  industry  is  to  continue  to  exist. 

In  the  event  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  tariflF  rate,  the  present 
prevailing  rates  should  be  the  minimum. 

P.  C.  Rossi,  Chairman. 


To  the  general  committee  on  tariff  revision : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  committee  on  minerals  respectfully  submits  that 
there  are  several  mineral  products  of  California  which  should  be 
protected  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  materials  of  the  same  nature 
that  are  produced  abroad,  and  that  are  competitive  with  these  Cali- 
fornia products,  and  that  are  now  admitted  duty  free  to  the  United 
States.    The  facts  relating  to  this  general  subject  are  as  follows: 

California  asphaltum. 

There  31*6  27  refineries  operating  in  the  State  of  California,  which 
represent  a  cash  investment  of  approximately  $2,500,000. 

These  refineries  produce  in  the  neighborJbood  of  100,000  tons  of 
asphaltuin  annually,  and  their  production  would  be  largely  increased 
if  marketing  conditions  justified  it.  The  present  production  is  far 
too  great  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Pacific  coast  markets,  and  it  has  been 
for  some  years  necessary  to  sell  this  product  in  the  East. 

Shipments  of  Bermudez  asphalt  to  our  eastern  market  has  pre- 
vented in  the  past,  and  does  prevent  our  California  refineries  from 
obtaining  a  fair  profit  for  their  material.  This  asphalt  can  be 
shipped  and  laid  down  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  at  a  freight  rate  of 
$3  to  $3.50  per  ton.  The  tariff  duty  on  refined  asphalt  is  only  $3 
per  ton.  The  lowest  freight  rate  on  shipments  to  points  east  o^  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  $10  per  ton,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
average  price  per  ^pn,  net  to  the  refiner,  has  not  exceeded  $9  per  ton 
at  his  plant.  The  cost  of  production  is  practically  $9  per  ton,  so 
that  there  has  been  no  profit  to  the  asphalt  refiners.  For  the  past 
two  years  Bermudez  asphalt  has  been  selling  in  the  East  as  low  as 
$19  per  ton,  delivered.  The  freight  rate  which  California  asphaltum 
producers  are  called  upon  to  pay  places  them  in  a  position  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  their  material  in  the  East  for  practically  at  cost 
of  production  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  asphaltum. 

Owing  to  the  low  freight  rates  secured  by  the  Bermudez  operators 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  unprofitable  for  California  asphaltum 
producers  to  seek  other  markets. 

Califoniia  asphaltum  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  water- 
proofing and  paving  materials  in  the  world.  Over  GO  miles  of  streets 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  paved  exclusively  with  this  material. 

The  interests  allied  with  Bermudez  asphaltum  have  systematically 
opposed,  through  city  specifications  and  through  their  allied  paving 
contractors,  the  use  of  California  asphaltum.  Seven  years  ago  Ber- 
mudez asphalt  was  selling  for  $35  to  $45  per  ton;  since  that  time,  due 
to  the  production  of  California  asphaltum,  the  price  on  Bermudez 
material  has  been  constantly  decreased,  until  at  present  it  has  be- 
come a  serious  problem  whether  the  California  refiners  can  compete 
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in  the  eastern  markets.  Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the 
California  asphalt  has  established  itself  in  the  eastern  market  and 
has  won  on  merit  alone.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this 
industry  should  have  a  reasonable  protection.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  tariff  be  advanced  on  asphalt  importations  from  $3  per 
ton  to  $5  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  weight.  Such  an  advance  in  the 
tariff  would  do  no  injury  to  our  Government  or  the  people,  and  with 
this  small  additional  offset  to  unfavorable  freight  rates,  it  will  enable 
our  Californa  producers  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  on  tliis  im- 
portant industry. 

Chrome. 

The  chrome  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  entirely  from 
California.  Some  years  ago  several  thousand  tons  of  chrome  iron 
ore  was  shipped  from  California  to  the  Eastern  States,  but  shipments 
ceased  because  of  the  lack  of  low  freight  rates  by  sea  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  Since  then  the  foreign  producers  of 
chrome  have  had  practically  the  entire  possession  of  Uie  American 
market  for  chrome. 

There  are  chrome  deposits  in  the  following  California  counties: 
Glenn,  Tehama,  Placer,  Alameda,  Humboldt,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Shasta. 

In  the  last-mentioned  county  a  few  hundred  tons  are  reported  to 
be  mined  annually  for  lining  furnaces  at  the  copper  smelters. 

The  value  of  chrome  consumed  in  the  United  States  (the  figures 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  the  oasis 
of  statistics  adduced^  in  the  years  from  1897  to  1907,  inclusive,  was 
$4,441,753.  Under  the  adverse  conditions  existing  the  production  of 
chrome  in  California  since  has,  in  twenty-one  years,  amounted  to 
24,018  tons,  worth  $323,069  only.  With  a  protective  duty  to  shut  out 
chrome  from  abroad,  the  California  chrome  industry  would  revive 
and  the  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  would  be  stimulated. 
The  importations  of  chrome  to  the  United  States  are  duty  free.  They 
come  from  Greece,  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  Turkey. 

Soda. 

Soda  has  been  produced  in  California,  and  there  are  large  soda  de- 
posits in  this  State,  the  one  at  Owens  Lake  being  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  importations  into  the  United  States  in  the  period  in- 
cluded between  1899  and  1907,  inclusive,  have  amounted  to  2,293,000 
tons.  The  importations  of  soda  have  increased  quite  largely,  being 
349,000  tons  in  1907,  whereas  the  total  importations  for  1900  were  but 
175,000  long  tons.  The  soda  production  in  California  has  largely 
decreased  since  1901,  and  is  reported  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  1907. 

Diatomaceom  or  infusorial  earth. 

There  are  deposits  of  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth  in  Califor- 
nia, Vermont,  and  New  York  States.  The  largest  and  purest  deposit 
discovered  in  the  United  States  is  in  California.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  such  earth  in  California  to  take  care  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can demand  for  many  years  to  come.  The  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  principally  ^om  Germany,  and  they  amount  from  12,000 
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to  15,000  tons  a  year.  To  this  must  be  added  a  large  quantity  and 
great  variety  of  manufactures  made  from  the  earth.  The  American 
market  ought  to  be  supplied  with  the  home  product,  and  this  could 
be  brought  about  by<he  imposition  of  a  protective  duty,  applicable 
to  all  countries  from  which  the  articles,  crude  and  manufactured,  are 
now  imported.  The  purposes  to  which  diatomaceous  or  infusorial 
earth  are  devoted  include  the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings,  in- 
sulation of  heat,  cold,  and  electricity,  filtration  schemes  of  many 
kinds,  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  toilet  articles,  laboratory  uses,  an& 
many  scientific  and  chemical  uses.  As  diatomaceous  earth  can  be 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  foreign  producers  ought 
not  to  be  greatly  benefited  through  American  energy,  as  they  will  be 
if  diatomaceous  or  infusorial  earth  is  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  duty  free.  The  present  production  of  diatomaceous  or  infu- 
sorial earth  in  California  is  small,  owing  to  the  foreign  competition. 
In  twenty-one  years  the  total  value  of  the  product  in  Caliiornia  is 
reported  to  have  been  but  $194,752,  but  it  ought  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  annually. 

Magnesite. 

The  only  commercially  utilized  deposits  of  ma^iesite  in  the  United 
States  are  in  California.  Magnesite  has  been  mined  in  a  number  of 
California  counties.  Most  of  the  California  magnesite  comes  from 
deposits  in  Tulare  County.  There  are  also  deposits  in  Alameda, 
Fresno,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  and  Stanislaus  counties.  There  are 
many  deposits  in  California  that  are  known,  but  those  are  utilized 
only,  generally  speaking,  that  are  near  railroad  lines,  where  cheap 
transportation  is  procurable.  The  consumption  of  California  mag- 
nesite has  been  confined  principally  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Magnesite 
imports  to  the  United  States  have  amounted  in  value,  between  1897 
and  1907,  to  506,172  short  tons,  estimated  at  $4,275,441. 

Your  committee  has  received  the  following  communication  from 
a  leading  producer  of  magnesite  in  California,  the  Willamette  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company,  which  calls  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  reviews  all  the  attending  conditions. 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal.,  October  20,  1908. 

The  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  been  operating  at  Porterville 
since  December,  1904. 

Between  dates  December  — ,  1004,  and  May  9,  1908,  we  have  produced  14,241 
tons  of  raw  magnesite,  which  have  yielded  5,888.33  tons  of  the  calcine  darticle. 
The  largest  iwrtion  of  this  has  been  consumed  by^he  paper  mills  of  the  coast. 

Our  cost  of  operation  has  been  as  follows:  Raw  material,  $4,934  per  ton; 
calcined,  $15.99  per  ton,  delivered  on  the  cars  at  our  spur  track,  Porterville,  or 
$18.99  per  calcined  ton  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 

We  have  invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  this  industry,  and  now  have 
practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw  material,  together  with  our  calcining 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  7,500  tons  per  annum,  w^hich  can  be  increased 
if  we  can  secure  the  business.  The  demand  has  not  been  large  on  this  coast, 
but  is  on  the  increase,  as  the  building  arts  are  beginning  to  consider  its  use 
for  many  purposes  not  heretofore  contemplated. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  other  deposits  being  prospected  at  this  writing, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  being  produced  outside  of  our  operations.  We  under- 
stand that  a  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Fresno,  which  will  soon  be  pro- 
ducing, and  there  is  a  deposit  at  Winchester,  near  Riverside,  which  did 
produce  some  material  and  was  then  closed  down.  We  believe  that  they  have 
either  Just  resumed  operations  or  contemplate  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 
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Have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secnre  accurate  data  as  to  qnantity  which  has 
been  produced  by  others,  but,  from  what  I  have  learned,  should  jud^e  that 
600  tons  of  the  calcined  article  would  probably  be  an  outside  figure. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  magnesite  is  being  sol^  at  the  following  prio«f 
f.  o.  b.  New  Yorlt :  Crude,  $10  to  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  t)ounds ;  calcined,  but  un- 
ground,  $14  to  $16.50  per  ton,  according  to  quantity  ;  calcined  and  ground,  $2iVjO 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  freight  rate  on  magnesite  from  this  coast  to  New  York  will  average  ainrnt 
$40  per  ton,  according  to  point  of  shipment,  and,  based  on  the  cost  of  prtniDc- 
tlon  on  this  coast,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report,  the  dellveivd 
price  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York,  without  figuring  on  any  profit  to  the  prcninoer, 
would  be  ns  follows: 

Crude,  $44,934  i)er  ton;  calcined  and  unground,  $.55.90  \)ev  ton;  calclnM  and 
ground,  $65.99  per  ton. 

The  following  figures  are  based  upon  regular  class  rates  named  l)y  the  tmn^ 
portation  companies.  These  figures  could  probably  be  reduced  at  least  $20  lier 
ton  if  the  producer  on  this  coast  were  in  position  to  show  the  transiwrtatiiw 
companies  that  a  large  volume  of  business  w^ould  result  from  such  a  reductiniL 

At  the  present  time  it  is  Impossible  for  the  producers  in  this  State  to  coiupt'te 
Jn  the  New  York  market  as  against  the  importation  from  foreign  countries,  bm. 
with  a  proi)er  measure  of  protection  which  would  enable  them  to  largely  in- 
crease the  volume  of  their  i)roduction,  thereby  reducting  the  cost,  there  is  w* 
doubt  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  successfully  supply  the  demands  in  tliis 
country. 

The  ruling  wage  for  competent  miners  and  funiace  hands  on  this  ctwst  is 
from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day,  as  against  the  very  low  wage  paid  by  the  foreipii 
operators. 

The  writer  is  seeking  further  data  relative  to  this  industry,  and  will  lay  th(» 
facts  before  the  committee  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.   G.   WHiHT. 

Magnesite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  paper 
(wood  pulp  manufacture),  and  in  the  making  of  bricks.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  calcined  magnesite  as  a  base  for  tiles, 
which  is  likely  to  extend  the  demand  for  the  material.    Magnesite  i^ 

f)roduced  in  Africa,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  Venezuela.  In  the 
ast-named  country  a  concession  is  reported  to  have  been  secured  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  magnesite  for  a  period  of  year-. 
A  private  contract  is  said,  also,  to  nave  been  made  with  an  American 
company  to  take  the  entire  quantity  exported  from  Venezuela.  The 
production  of  magnesite  in  California  amounted,  from  1887  to  1007, 
inclusive  of  both  years,  to  44,278  tons,  estimated  at  $393,515.  The 
value  of  the  production  in  California  in  1007  is  estimated  at  SdoJ^O. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chahvnm\  Covunitte(  on  Mhirrah  for  Tariff  Rerivon, 

Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Call  is  at  your  service  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  liavo  stated  in  that  memorial  that  you 
desire  the  present  duties  maintained  on  fruits;  for  instance? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  the  memorial,  as  file<l 
with  the  Secretary,  has  all  those  reasons  embodied  therein.  There 
may  be  some  special  facts  which  Mr.  Call  desires  to  present  with 
reference  to  citrus  fruits.  He  has  special  arguments  to  present  to 
you  in  regard  to  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  Chairman.  The  memorial  states  those  facts? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Xeedham.  You  mean  that  the  duty  on  lemons  should  be  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Call  desires  to  make  an  argument 
upon  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  recommendation  for  reduction 
of  duty  on  anything? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  have  not,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recommendation  is  that  all  duties  remain 
as  at  present,  except  on  lemons,  where  you  desire  an  increase? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  on  hops. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fruit  schedules  your- 
self, or  is  there  some  one  else  present  more  familiar  with  the  importa- 
tions of  apples,  oranges,  and  fruits  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  will  say  that  personally  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  line  of  business  are  you  personally  en- 
gaged in? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  personally  engaged  in  the  agricultural  line 
of  business,  in  the  growth  of  hops.  I  am  a  banker  and  surveyor  of 
customs  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  importations  of  fruits  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Some  fruits  come  from  Mexico  and  from  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  WooDW^VRD.  Not  to  a  very  large  extent;  mostly  in  the  line  of 
bananas  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  raise  bananas  in  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Very  little;  mostly  in  an  experimental  way.  We 
hope  some  day  to  produce  bananas  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  your  competition  from  abroad 
comes  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  there  are  very  slight  importations 
at  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir:  but  you  understand  that  a  great  many  of 
our  citrus  fruits  are  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  we  then  come 
in  competition  with  the  importations  on  the  Atlantic -coast. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  Your  competition  comes  through  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir:   through  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  fruits  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Xeediiam.  That  matter  will  be  gone  into  by  the  special  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Woodward.  T  would  prefer  that  the  special  representatives 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  will  withdraAV  the  (juestion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way.  you  want  a  high  tariff  on  everything 
produced  in  California? 

Mr.  Woodward.  California  is  deej)lv  interested  in  the  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  answer  the  question.  Vou  want  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  on  everything  produced  in  California? 
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Mr.  Woodward.  In  answer  to  that  I  may  say  that  we  want  a  pro- 
tective duty.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  present  duties  are 
not  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  present  duties  are  not  high  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  -Clark.  God  Almighty  has  done  a  gi'eat  deal  for  your  State, 
and  the  more  protection  ^ou  have  the  more  you  want? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Woodward.  God  Almighty,  as  you  say,  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  California.  At  the  same  time  the  citizens  have  done  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  vou  still  want  more? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Only  in  the  instance  of  hops  and  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  interested  in  raising  hops? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  practically  no  fruits  imported  to  Cali- 
fornia, are  there? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Very  few;  only  a  few  tropical  fruits  from  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  competition  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  things  that  come  from 
Mexico  in  which  we  have  some  competition.  Some  citrus  fruits 
come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  fruit  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  State  of  California  or  along  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  On 
account  of  the  freight  rates  the  competition  does  not  come  to  your 
country  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  You  might  express  it  that  way.  One  reason 
for  that  is  the  character  of  fruits  that  we  produce.  Everything  pro- 
duced in  the  Pacific  coast  States  is  not  produced  outside  of  Amer- 
ica— that  is,  the  Pacific  coast  territory.  To  that  extent  you  might 
call  it  prohibitive,  but  it  is  not,  because  they  do  come  into  oona- 
petition.  Our  competition  in  the  East  comes  through  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  apples  go  into  the  Pacific  coast  States 
in  competition  with  the  Pacific  coast  apples? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir;  there  might  be  an  isolated  instance  now 
and  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  oranges  go  into  competition  with  the 
California  oranges? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  foreign  pineapples? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir ;  we  get  the  pineapples  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  foreign  territory? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  fruit  growers  in  Florida  have  the  same  views  in 
regard  to  the  tariflF  as  the  fruit  growers  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  never  known  an  agricultural  product  on 
whicli  there  was  a  duty  so  high  that  it  injured  the  industry? 
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Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  other  hand,  yon  have  prospered  under  a 
protective  tariff,  and  the  higher  the  tariff  the  more  you  have  pros- 
pered? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  fellow  who  eats  the  California  fruit; 
the  higher  the  rate  the  more  the  man  who  eats  it  pays  for  it  ? 

Mr.  \VooDWARD.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  sajr  that  I  remarked  at  the  break- 
fast table  at  the  Willard  this  morning  that  I  never  saw  fruit  so 
high  as  it  was  quoted  on  the  breakfast  oill  of  faro.  We  sell  apples 
in  California  for  "  two  bits." 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  tariff  question? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  the  large  item  of  freight  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  the  higher  the  tariff  the 
more  you  did  not  prosper.  The  higher  the  tariff  the  more  the  people 
pay  for  this  stuff  out  tnere? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  vou  want  Congress  to  '•  hold  up "  the  whole 
United  States? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  order  for  you  people  out  there  to  get  an  excessive 
profit  which  you  are  not  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  fruits  were  on  the  free  list 
they  were  higher  than  now? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  by  consequence  of  the  large  crops  you  are  pro- 
ducing in  California  under  the  protective  tariff,  the  price  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  should  we  not  take  off  the  tariff  on 
fruits? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  what  is  true  of  fruits,  if  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  other  articles,  would  be  true  of  the  other  articles 
m  time? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  under  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  a  protective  tariff  California  has  devoted  a  very  large  acre- 
age to  fruit  and  the  result  has  been  that  she  is  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  America  almost  absolutely,  and  she  is  exporting  fruit  to  Germany 
now  in  quite  a  large  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  sell  the  fruit  in  Germany  cheaper  than  you  do 
at  home? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  1  am  very  sure.  I  do  not  know  what  Germany 
pays  when  the  fruit  gets  there,  but  the  fruit  sold  to  the  dealer  and 
shipped  to  Germany  is  not  sold  any  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  are  drawing  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  are  here  trying  to  get  a  higher  tariff  put  on 
your  property  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Not  on  my  property. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  that  you  were  interested  in  the  growing  of 
hops  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  not  the  surveyor  of  the  port 
and  drawing  your  salary  and  here  advocating  the  raising  of  the  price 
on  your  own  property  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  might  be  looked  at  that  way.  I  am  here,  choeai 
by  the  agriculturists  of  California,  to  present  their  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  here  on  official  business  before  the  department,  and 
the  agriculturists  wished  me  to  make  the  representations  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Call. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  A.  F.  CALL,  OF  COEONA,  CAL. 

Mr.  Call.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
citrus-fruit  producers  of  California  greatly  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  pre^senting  to  you  the  facts  and  figures  concerning  their 
industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  fii*st  state  what  they  designate  as  citnis 
fruit. 

Mr.  Call.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit  we  call  under  the 
general  term  "  citrus  fruit."  They  all  have  the  same  protection— 
that  is,  1  cent  per  pound. 

I  may  say  that  our  people  fe^l  profoundly  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  eleven  years  ago  gave  to  us  our 
present  protective  tariff,  and  we  account  for  our  stewardship  under 
this  law  by  showing  briefly  to  you  that  our  industry  has  now  reached 
such  large  proportions  that  it  probably  is  of  interest  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  m  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  the  development 
of  our  home  industries. 

We  are  now  employing  25,000  employees  in  this  industry,  at  higher 
wages  than  any  other  agricultural  business.  We  are  supporting, 
directly  and  indirectly,  200,000  people,  who  are  the  consumers  of 
eastern  products,  manufactures  and  food  products,  for  we  do  not 
produce  our  own  food.  We  are  consumers  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  employees  of  any  manufacturing  industry  are  consumers  of  farm 
products  of  other  parts  of  the  (K)untry. 

We  have  increased  the  acreage  planted  in  citrus  fruit  over  100,000 
acres  during  the  last  eleven  years.  We  have  supplied  to  the  people  of 
this  country  100,000,000  boxes  of  good  fruit.  We  have  paid  to  labor 
during  the'last  eleven  years  $100,000,000.  We  have  paid  to  the  rail- 
roads for  transportation  and  refrig:eration  $100,000,000,  and  after 
paying  for  our  materials  we  have  paid  to  the  producers  of  this  fruit 
on  an  average  4g  per  cent  on  their  investment.  Some  years  we 
have  lost  money  and  other  years  we  have  made  money,  but'  we  have 
carefully  compiled  all  the  statistics  which  we  have  placed  before  you 
in  printed  form  and  from  that  we  have  to  report  that  the  average 
profit  to  the  producer  of  citrus  fruit  is  4j|  per  cent  upon  actual  cost  of 
the  groves.  This  condition  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
protection  which  Congress  gave  to  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Call.  We  have  taken  an  average  of  the  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  it  shows,  for  a  j)eriod  of  eleven  years,  an  average  or  4f 
per  cent  on  the  money  actually  inve-led  in  the  business. 
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This  business,  although  classified  as  an  agricultural  business,  par- 
takes very  largely  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  for  it  is  very  largely 
artificial.  All  that  nature  gave  us  was  the  climatic  condition^  and  the 
foundation  for  the  soil,  and  the  citrus- fruit  growers  have  made  the 
rest. 

In  order  to  produce  citrus  fruit  in  quantity  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in  bringing  the  water  for  long  distances. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  colony,  where  I  reside,  we  spent  $500,000  in 
bringing  sufficient  water  to  water  4,000  acres  of  ground.  We  have 
brought  that  water  40  miles  in  cement  conduits^  It  cost  us  $100,000 
for  a  pumping  plant,  and  we  pumj)  every  drop  of  water.  It  costs  us 
$30  an  acre  for  the  water.  "WTiat  is  true  of  this  colony  with  regard 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  water  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  colo- 
nies in  California. 

We  next  have  a  tree  that  we  have  to  propagate  in  nurseries.  We 
have  to  prepare  the  ground  and  set  trees  out  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  we  must  take  care  of  them  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  each 
year  we  have  to  prepare  and  cultivate  our  irrigation  furrows  nine  or 
ten  times  a  year  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  to  miss  any  one  means  a 
^eat  deterioration.  That  is,  we  have  to  devote  a  ^reat  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  care  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  by  the  time  we  get  a  ffrove 
to  bearing  it  has  cost  an  average  of  $1,000  an  acre.  That  was  round 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  the  long  hearing,  on 
what  are  known  as  the  "  citrus  rate  cases."  After  taking  a  great  deal 
of  testimony,  they  found  it  was  a  fact  that  the  bare  cost  of  a  citrus 
grove  after  eight  years  was  $1,000  an  acre,  They  also  found  that  the 
present  actual  selling  value  was  simply  the  cost,  which  shows  that  we 
nave  not  had  any  too  much  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  arrive  at  that  cost  by  taking  the  cost  of 
the  land,  the  planting  of  the  trees,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the 
interest  charges  from  the  time  it  was  originally  ?et  out  ? 

Mr.  Call.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  it  as  found  by  the  commis- 
sion happened  to  coincide  with  the  selling  market  value. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  Yon  did  not  fix  the  cost  upon  what  it  would 
produce  i 

Mr.  Call.  Not  upon  what  it  would  pay.  That  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  value  of  the  citrus  grove.  Of  course  they  vary.  In 
some  hands  they  are  more  profitable  than  in  other  hands.  That  is  the 
average  we  have  taken,  and  that  is  the  average  the  conunisi?ion  took 
in  arrivijig  at  the  value.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  trees  and  the  care 
for  eight  years  equals  about  $1,000  an  acre  on  an  average,  and  the 
selling  value  of  a  grove  is  about  the  same,  except  Avhere  a  residential 
advantage  gives  it  some  additional  pricx*,  where  it  is  close  to  a  city  or 
where  it  is  close  to  some  interurban  line  that  may  raise  the  commercial 
v^alue  of  a  grove. 

Mr.  ITnderw^ood.  A  thousand  dollars  an  a(;re,  that  is  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  citrus  groves  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Floridiu  In 
Florida  they  have  some  difficulties  to  contend  against  that  we  do  not 
have  in  California.  We  have  a  little  advantiige,  perhaps,  in  climate. 
They  have  a  freeze  down  there  that  hurts  them  greatly.  We  never 
happen  to  have  that  freeze  in  California.  They  also  have  an  insect 
pest  that  we  do  not  have. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  an  advantage  over  you  in  being  more 
accessible  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Call.  They  are  nearer  and  pay  a  little  lower  freight  rate  than 
we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  After  you  get  this  grove  to  bearing  it  has  cost  you  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  net  income  do  you  get  from  an  acre  after  it 
begins  to  bear? 

Mr.  Call.  The  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Call.  Of  course  that  will  vary  somewhat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  will. 

Mr.  Call.  The  average  net  income  from  a  grove — we  have  pre- 
pared a  table  showing  that  for  each  year,  and  I  have  it  here — the 
average  net  profit  per  acre  is  $43.19.  The  ^oss  income  on  the  aver- 
age is  $208,  and  the  expenses  amount  to  $156.54  plus  $8.27  selling 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  will  save 
time  to  let  the  party  make  his  statement  complete  and  then  ask  the 
questions  afterwards.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  questions  will  be 
answered  before  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  accept  that  suggestion  provided  you  cut  off  all 
the  prefaces  in  the  nature  of  the  stump  speeches. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  seems  to  be  making  an  effort  to 
furnish  us  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  he  does. 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  here  to  give  you  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  question  j^ou  afterwards. 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  the  pro- 
tection g^iven  us  under  the  present  schedule  of  1  cent  a  pound  on 
oranges  is  sufficient.  We  have  been  able  to  increase  the  industry 
materially.  We  have  doubled  the  output  in  ten  vears.  We  have 
doubled  the  consumption.  We  have  practically  all  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  importations  have  greatly  diminished.  We  have 
fruit  that  is  a  little  superior  to  foreign  fruit,  we  think,  and  we  have 
a  little  bit  more.  They  can  produce  it,  however,  for  a  OTeat  deal  less 
than  we  can,  owing  to  the  aifference  in  the  cost  of  labor.  We  pay 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  labor  in  producing  citrus  fruit.  You  will  gather 
from  what  I  have  already  said  that  labor  is  a  very  large  item  iD 
the  production  of  citrus  fruit,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  perhaps.  In 
Italy  and  Sicily  labor  ranges  from  30  cents  (a  franc  and  a  half)  for 
common  labor  to  3  francs  (60  cents)  for  skilled  labor.  That  is  a 
small  proportion  of  what  we  pay.  After  paying  the  duty  the  for- 
eign orange  grower  can  lay  down  oranges  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  at  35  cents  less  than  we  can  lay  them  down.  That  is,  the 
seaboard  markets. 

Mr.  Nredham.  Thirty-five  cents  a  box? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  about  72  pounds.    That  is  the  railroad  weight 

Mr.  Needham.  Can  you  give  the  freight-rate  figures,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Call.  The  freight  rate  from  California  to  all  points  excepting 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Southeastern  Traffic  Association,  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  country,  is  1  cent  a  pound  on  lemons  and 
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1.15  cents  on  oranges.  It  makes  a  rate  of  about  84  cents  a  box  of  72 
pounds  on  oranges.  We  call  that  the  "  postage  stamp  "  rale,  be- 
cause it  is  a  uni^rm  rate  to  all  points  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

Mr.  FoRD^'EY.  Where  does  that  84-cent  rate  take  the  oranges  to  ? 

Mr.  Call.  To  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  except  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  freight  rate  on  for- 
eign fruit  is  24  cents — ^that  is,  by  boat  from  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the 
seaboard  points  of  the  United  States.  They  have  an  advantage  over 
us  of  60  cents  on  transportation.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
refrigeration.  We  have  to  pay  about  20  cents  a  box  for  refrigera- 
tion on  about  one-half  of  the  product,  making  an  average  of  10  cents 
for  refrigeration  on  top  orf  the  freight  rate  which  I  have  given  you. 
They  do  not  have  any  deserts  to  cross.  *It  is  cool,  and  thev  do  not 
need  refrigeration  on  shipboard.  Including  refrigeration,  tney  have 
an  advantage  of  70  cents  on  freight,  and  they  have  an  advantage  on 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  about  50  cents  on  oranges  and  75  on 
lemons.  They  can  produce  lemons  for  about  half  what  we  can  pro- 
duce them.  It  costs  us  about  $1.50  on  an  average  to  produce  a  box 
of  lemons  and  put  them  on  the  cars.  It  costs  them  75  cents.  I  do 
not  need  to  say  that  we  have  either  got  to  have  a  tariff  or  go  out 
of  business,  or  employ  some  kind  of  laoor  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get 
it.     There  is  no  question  about  that :  there  is  no  ix)om  for  argument. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  protection  on  the  orangas  just  about  o^ets  the 
freight? 

Mr.  Call.  Our  protection  a  little  more  than  offsets  the  freight,  but 
does  not  offset  the  difference  in  cost  and  freight,  not  by  about  35 
cents.  We  still  have  a  disadvantage  of  about  35  cents.  That  op- 
erates more  strongly  against  Florida  than  it  does  against  Califorma, 
for  we  can  sell  our  oranges  for  35  cents  more,  at  least  25  cents  more, 
than  they  can  sell  theirs,  but  we  can  not  get  along  with  a  shadow  less. 
Already  the  people  of  this  country  who  know  this  business  are  putting 
their  money  into  Mexico  and  into  Cuba  and  into  other  points  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  oranges  to  be  sold  in  our  market,  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  get  cheaper  labor  and  can  get  water  transportation. 
American  money  is  going  over  to  build  up  this  industrv  against  us 
right  now,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  will  come  out,  or  now  soon  we 
may  have  to  come  before  you  and  ask  an  advance  in  the  tariff  to  pro- 
tect us. 

The  lemon  industry  is  on  a  little  different  footing  from  the  orange 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  the  element  of  labor  is  very  much  more 
expensive.  We  can  put  a  box  of  oranges  on  the  car  for  $1.05  on  an 
average  in  California.  It  costs  on  an  average  $1.48  to  put  a  box  of 
lemons  on  the  cars.  The  box  weighs  a  little  more  and  it  is  a  smaller 
fruit.  They  have  to  be  picked  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  cost 
of  picking  is  30  cents  a  packed  box.  They  have  to  be  carefully 
handled  and  put  in  a  packing  house  to  be  cured,  while  oranges  are 
put  right  on  tne  cai's  from  the  grove.  It  also  costs  a  great  deal  more 
for  paper  to  wrap  the  lemons.  The  whole  result  is  that  it  costs  $1.48 
to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  cars.  It  costs  the  people  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  only  75  cents  to  put  their  lemons  on  the  boat  to  be  shippexi  to 
the  Unitecl  States — half  the  money  it  costs  us.  With  us  two-thirds 
of  that  cost  is  for  labor ;  with  them  it  is  only  one-third  labor — that  is, 
the  material  is  about  the  same  here  and  there,  the  boxes  cost  about  the 
san^e,  and  the  paper  about  the  same.     That  with  our  freight  rate 
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leaves  them  such  an  advantage  in  the  lemon  business  that  we  can  not 
increase  our  industry  under  the  present  tariff. 

Wliile  we  have  taken  pretty  much  all  the  markets  of  the  country 
in  oranges,  we  have  reached  the  limit  on  lemons.  We  are  now  pro- 
ducing only  one-third  of  the  lemon  consumption  of  this  country. 
We  produced  the  same  amount  seven  or  eight  years  ago — about  ane- 
thira.  We  have  increased  to  some  extent  our  production,  but  the 
increase  has  only  equalled  the  increase  in  consumption  in  this  country. 
We  can  not  go  to  the  seaboard  with  our  fruit.  As  I  said,  it  costs  us 
$1.48  to  produce  it  and  84  cents  to  transport  it,  and  if  we  go  to  the 
seaboard  we  must  sell  it  for  less  than  cost. 

Our  auction  sales  last  year  in  New  York,  Boston,  New^  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia,  those  large  markets,  did  not  give  us  over  two-thirds  of 
the  cost;  hardly  that.  That  was  only  about  $1.08  in  Philadelphia, 
$1.13  in  New  Orleans,  and  about  $1.25^  in  New  York,  f.  o.  b. — that  is, 
after  taking  out  the  freight.  We  can  not  go  into  that  market.  We 
have  a  territory  that  we  can  supply  with  lemons,  that  is  the  territory 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  can  supply  that  territory  with 
lemons.  We  can  sell  the  same  lemons  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghenies. 
We  can  not  sell  any  lemons  east  of  the  Alleghenies  or  in  the  south- 
eastern territory  except  on  occasions  when  the  foreigners  are  not 
importing.  That  is,  we  can  not  sell  them  there  without  a  loss.  That 
means  that  the  lemon  industry  is  at  a  standstill,  except  as  the  growth 
of  the  population  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  our  territory  in- 
creases. If  that  population  increases  we  can  increase  our  production 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  that  territory,  but 
wo  are  practically  at  a  standstill  in  the  lemon  industry.  While  w? 
produced  5,000  carloads  of  lemons  this  year,  the  foreigners  have  im- 
ported what  is  equal  to  7,000  carloads,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country.  California  has  the  climatic  conditions,  soil, 
water,  and  people  to  produce  a  large  part  of  those  7,000  carloads  if 
we  had  adequate  protection,  equalling  the  difference  in  cost  at  the 
point  of  dolivery.     Without  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

It  is  desirable,  we  believe,  from  an  interest  in  all  the  people,  that  the 
industry  should  be  developed,  not  only  for  California,  but  for  all 
of  you,  because  the  lemon  is  a  very  necessary  and  usefiil  household 
article,  and  unless  we  can  build  up  an  industry  at  home  we  are  liable 
to  pay  very  high  prices  for  lemons.  If  the  people  are  to  depend  on 
the  foreign  growlers  of  lemons,  they  are  liable  to  have  to  pay  very 
excessive  prices  at  times.  That  foreign  country  is  subject  to  drought 
and  frost,  and  when  that  condition  occurs  you  pay  $10  a  box  for  lem- 
ons in  the  United  States,  as  happened  a  year  ago  and  two  years  ago  in 
the  en  stern  markets.  California  can  not  supply  them  or  begin  to  sup- 
ply them,  because  we  have  not  been  given  sufficient  encouragement  to 
produce  them.  You  depend  on  the  foreign  production  and  you  will 
pay  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  box.  If  we  had  an  industry  at  home  that 
would  not  be  necessary.  Therefore  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  produce  their  fruits  at  home.  It  is  a  point  oi  safety  as 
well  as  for  the  material  advantage  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  this  importation  of  7,000  cars  of  lemons,  these 
people  in  Italy  and  Sicily  import  a  great  deal  of  citrate  of  lime,  a 
condensed  form  of  citric  acid,  which  can  be  readily  converted  into 
citric  acid,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  country  with 
citric  acid.    Under  the  present  tariff  that  duty  is  very  small.    That 
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should  be  changed.  They  produce  69,000  carloads  and  call  it 
lemon.  A  third  of  that  amount  is  usually  made  up  of  by-products, 
largely  citrate  of  lime  in  the  condensed  form.  That  is  brought  in 
here  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  value 
they  put  on  it  at  the  custom-house  is  adequate  or  not,  but  they  get 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  by-product  in  that  way;  and  what  is  more 
than  that,  the  Government  of  Italy  has  built  up  and  fostered  a  great 
organization,  what  we  would  call  a  trust,  and  what,  perhaps,  some 
of  you  gentlemen  would  get  after  if  we  had  it  in  this  country.  They 
have  created  a  large  corporation  with  banking  facilities  to^  advance 
money  to  the  citrate  growers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  citrate 
of  lime  until  the  time  when  they  can  unload  it  on  this  country.  That 
is,  when  they  are  a  little  shy  on  their  green  crop  they  take  advantage 
of  that  time  and  load  us  up  with  citrate  of  lime,  and  the  Government 
sees  to  it  that  they  have  the  money  to  carry  this  product.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  require  all  the  growers  under  this  corporation  to  sell 
their  product  through  this  corporation  or  to  this  corporation,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent  on  everyone  who  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  the  railroads  and  transportation  companies  of  the  country  are 
held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  that  20  per  cent,  so  they  can  not 
move  it  anywhere  without  paying  the  penalty.  That  is  all  aimed  at 
us.  While  they  are  protectinji:  their  people  financially  and  in  every 
other  way  we  are  put  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  that  stuff  loaded 
onto  us -at  times  when  their  floodgates  are  open  to  discourage  our 
growers,  and  they  have  had  our  people  so  discouraged  at  various 
times  that  they  have  cut  down  tlie  trees.  We  lost  6,000  acres  of 
trees  about  five  years  ago.  The  railroads  came  to  our  relief  by  re- 
ducing the  freight  rate,  which  gave  them  some  little  encouragement. 
The  last  two  years  they  have  had  drought  and  frost  in  Italy  which 
has  reduced  the  crop,  and  for  two  years  they  have  gotten  better 
returns,  but  now  they  have  a  crop  coming  in  four  or  five  times  as 
big  as  usual,  and  their  ordinary  crop  is  69,000  cars  the  way  we 
measure.  We  must  have  a  slight  additional  protection,  which  the 
facts  and  fiinires  which  we  have  filed  with  you  justify,  or  our  business 
must  remain  at  a  standstill. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  further  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer, 
tliem. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  your  California  fruit  first  come  into 
the  market? 

Mr.  Call.  Now,  we  have  various  varieties  of  oranges  that  are  com- 
ing in  all  the  year  round.  We  commence  in  the  early  fall  with  the 
northern  navel,  which  lasts  until  about  the  1st  of  February.  That 
is  followed  by  the  Washington  navel,  which  lasts  until  the  1st  of 
June.  Then  we  have  the  Valencia,  which  lasts  until  November. 
Then  we  commence  again  with  the  horthern  navel  orange.  We  are 
supplying  fruit  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  about  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  We  ship  the  lemons  all  the  year  round;  we  pick  them 
every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  citrus  fruits  grow  practically  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^iiaikman.  The  Italian  fruit  comes  in  part  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Call.  The  Italian  lemons  come  in  all  the  year,  but  the  oranges 
do  not  come  in  now  to  any  extent. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  no  advantage  over  you  in  the  matter  of 
time  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competition  from  Italy  is  almost  entirely  in 
lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  California  oranges  are  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Italian  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Call.  We  think  so,  and  they  will  bring  more  in  the  market  if 
they  arrive  in  good  condition.  That  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the 
business.     They  do  not  bring  as  much  more  as  they  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  consumption  of  oranges  do  yon 
supply? 

Mr.  Call.  Florida  and  California  practically  supply  all  the  con- 
sumption at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  very  few  imported  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  very  few  imported. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  lemons,  about  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Call.  The  importations  are  two-thirds  of  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  freight  rate  compare  with  the  rate 
in  1897? 

Mr.  Call.  On  oranges  it  is  10  cents  a  hundred  less.  On  lemons  it 
is  25  cents  a  hundred  le>ss.  The  railroads  came  to  the  rescue  of  th*» 
lemon  industry  to  some  extent,  as  much  as  they  could,  because  it  wa:= 
going  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  competition  on  grape  fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  We  are  only  raising  grape  fruit  for  our  home  people. 
We  do  not  send  any  East  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  no  lemons  east  of  the  Alleghenies? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  send  them  when  they  happen  to  be  shy,  but  every- 
body wants  to  sell  them  above  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  lav  them  down  in  New  York  for? 

Mr.  Call.  For  $2.32  a  box,  actual  cost,  without  including  interest 
on  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  Italy  lay  them  down  in  New  York  for, 
duty  paid? 

Air.  Call.  One  dollar  and  eighty-two  cents,  not  including  interest 
on  investment.   Theyhave  us  beat  on  lemons  under  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Italy  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Call.  Twenty-four  cents  a  box,  against  our  84  cents  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  A  difference  of  60  cents? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir;  the  advantage  on  freight  rates. 

The  Chahiman.  Has  not  the  consumption  greatly  increased  i« 
citrus  fruits? 

Mr.  Call.  It  has  about  doubled  in  eleven  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  retail  price  for  these  fruits  com- 
pare in  1897  with  1907? 

Mr.  Call.  Of  course  it  varies  to  some  extent,  year  by  year,  but  as 
a  rule  oranges  are  much  cheaper  now  than  then.  We  have  filed  with 
the  committee  the  daily  commercial  reports  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  price  to  the  man  who  eats  the  orange. 

Mr.  Call.  It  depends  somewhat  on  where  he  eats  it.  If  he  eat^ 
it  at  Delmonico's,  he  has  to  pay  25  cents  apiece;  at  the  grocery, 
oranges  cost  16  cents  a  dozen. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  New  York,  for  instance.  Can  you  tell  the 
comparative  price  in  1897  and  1907  to  the  man  who  consumes  the 
fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  cheaper  now  than  then.  The  price  is  lower  on  an 
average,  taking  it  for  tne  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  cheaper  now  than  then. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  wholesaler  pay  more? 

Mr.  Call.  He  pays  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  lower  all  the  way  round? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir.  The  retailer  is  satisfied  with  less  profit,  because 
he  sells  more  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  cheapen  production  any 
since  1897? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not.  The  production  cost  has  been  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  percentage? 

Mr.  Call.  At  that  time  we  were  able  to  get  labor  at  $1.50  a  day. 
Now  we  pay  from  $1.75  up  to  $2.25. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  increase  of  cost? 

Mr.  Call.  The  box  material  has  increased  also,  and  the  paper  a 
fraction  of  a  cent.  The  box  material  has  increased  about  half  a  cent 
to  the  box. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  kind  of  labor  is  used  in 
the  development  of  the  citrus  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  nearly  all  white  labor  if  we  can  get  it.  A  few  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  employ  orientals. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  oriental  labor  is  used  in  the 
industry? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  It  is  a  very  small  per  cent  in 
our  county. 

Mr.  Needham.  When  they  employ  orientals  they  pay  them  the 
same  wages? 

Mr.  Call.  They  pay  them  about  15  cents  less  than  the  lowest  white 
labor  receives.  They  can  not  perform  the  work  of  the  artisans  re- 
quired in  the  work;  that  is,  the  skilled  labor.  A  large  part  of  it 
can  not  be  done  by  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  amount  of  labor 
done  between  the  American  laborer  and  the  oriental  laborer?  Does 
the  American  laborer  produce  more  results  for  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Call.  The  white  labor  is  more  trustworthy,  and  you  can  teach 
them  better,  and  they  comprehend  quicker,  and  they  are  more  reliable. 
They  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  units  of  value,  do  they  turn  out  any  more 
than  the  white  man  ? 

Mr.  Call.  White  men  will  turn  out  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  citrus  produc- 
tion in  Italy? 

Mr.  Call.  Only  as  I  get  it  from  the  consular  reports. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  labor  in  California  more  efficient,  so  far  as 
producing  units  of  value  ? 
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Mr.  Call.  It  is  about  the  same.  The  (Tovernnieiit  of  Italy  has  a 
school,  a  horticultural  university,  in  which  they  educate  their  people 
free  of  charge  in  that  business.  They  are  very  skillful.  They  know 
their  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  about  right  as  to  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  lemons  in  these  various  years:  1898,  1.9  cents  per 
pound.  For  the  year  1898 — that  is,  the  year'  after  the  Dingley  bill  was 
enacted. 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  reading  from  the  government  rei>ort>,  I 
want  to  see  if  your  testimony  w^ill  conform  to  it.  In  1007 — thnt  is. 
last  year — it  was  2.8  cents.     Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Ye^;  T  think  that  is  about  right.  During  that  year  and 
the  year  previous  all  Italy  and  Sicily  w^as  suffering  from  a  s!iort 
croi>,  and  they  did  not  have  much  for  exportation.  This  country 
^•uffered  by  reason  of  it. 

Jlr.  Underwood.  I  see  that  in  1906  the  valuation,  a^^  given  luTe  by 
the  report,  was  2.1  cents  a  pound.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  statement  a  while  ago  that  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  units  of  value  in  the  lemon  industry 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill  was  a  mistake,  if  these  figure? 
are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  We  were  talking  about 
oranges.  The  value  of  lemons  has  been  more  imiform,  and  it  de- 
pends largely  on  the  crop  conditions  on  the  other  side.  One-third 
of  the  crop  can  not  make  the  market.  It  is  the  two-thirds  that  make 
the  market. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  AVhat  does  a  box  of  lemons  weigh? 

Mr.  Call.  Eighty-four  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  a  box  of  oranges? 

Mr.  (IvLL.  Seventy-two  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  sell  your  lemons,  vou  say,  all  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  as  your  natural  market? 

Mr.  Caix.  You  might  say  our  lemon  territory  is  divided  into  three 
zones.  That  part  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  our  market.  Between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Alleghenies  is  a  mixed  market,  where  it  is 
a  fight  for  the  market,  a  fight  every  day.  That  part  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies is  their  market,  which  we  can  not  go  into  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, and  sometimes  we  do  it  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  consumption  of  lemons  in  this  country  is 
about  even  among  the  population,  is  it  not ;  or  is  there  any  particular 
part  of  this  country  that  consumes  more  largely  of  lemons  than  any 
other  part? 

Mr.  Call.  T  think  the  consumption  of  lemons  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  has  increased. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  in  Minnesota,  for  example,  do  they  con- 
sume as  many  lemons  per  capita  as  they  do  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Call.' I  think  the  climatic  conditions  have  something  to  do 
with  it.     They  will  consume  more  in  u  warm  climate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  material  difference,  however? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  because  oysters  and  fish  require  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  lemons,  and  then  in  the  case  of  fevers  and  grippe  colds  it  is 
a  great  medicine. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  with  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  being  the  center 
of  population,  you  have  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  where  the  present  tariff  bill  gives  you  a  prohibitive  control  of 
the  lemon  trade? 

Mr.  Call.  No;  that  is  wrong  in  the  premises.  I  said  that  part  o^f 
the  country  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  our  part  of  the 
territory,  our  territory.  That  is  wh^ro  the  tariff  protects.  But  that 
])art  beWeen  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Alleghenies  is  fighting  ter- 
ritory. ^AHien  we  get  into  that  country  it  is  at  a  loss  at  times  and  at 
times  with  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  get  near  to  New  York  and  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign  ship,  and  the 
nearer  you  get  to  California  the  advantage  is  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  fact,  the  advantage  in  this 
disputed  territory  west  of  Indianapolis  ought  to  be  your  way,  and 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
coming  back  to  our  proposition? 

Mr.  Call.  The  farther  you  get  west  of  Pittsburg  the  better  it  is 
for  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  strikes  me,  then,  you  have  about  one-half  of 
the  United  States  where  you  do  not  have  competition. 

Mr.  Call.  About  one-third.  We  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
consumption,  and  in  seven  years  we  have  been  able  to  increase  only 
3  per  cent.  They  produced  64  per  cent  about  seven  years  ago  in  their 
consumption,  and  they  produce  67  per  cent  noAv.  Last  year  was  the 
biggest  importation  in  the  history  of  the  business  by  400  000  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  lemons  at  present  are  a  considerable  revenue 
producer  to  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Call.  Revenue  producer  to  whom  ? 

Mr,  Underwood.  To  the  Government.  The  Government  collects 
something  like  a  million  and  a  half  revenue  from  them. 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  they  do  collect  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  col- 
lected at  our  expense.  We  are  paying  that.  We  are  paying  too  much 
money  when  we  do  it. 

Mr".  Underwood.  The  question  is  whether  you  sell  yours  at  the  ex- 

Eense  of  the  people.  Now,  the  duty  on  oranges  is  practically  pro- 
ibitive,  is  it  not?    There  is  no  importation,  is  there? 

Mr.  Call.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  total  production  of  oranges  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  about  30000  carloads;  hardly  that.  I  will  give  it 
to  you  in  boxes.  The  production  of  California  in  oranges  last  year 
was  10.486. 000  boxes,  and  eleven  years  ago  it  was  5,371,000.  It  has 
about  doubled  in  the  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  boxes? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  that  is  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  advantage  of  cost,  both  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  freight  rates,  have  you  in  the  city  of  New  York  over  the 
foreign  market? 

Mr.  Calx,.  They  have  an  advantage  over  us  of  35  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A\Tiere  do  they  reach  the  territory  where  they 
can  not  compete  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  Call.  If  the  quality  was  the  same,  it  would  be  about  Chicago. 
It  would  be  about  where  we  would  be  on  about  an  equality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  an  advantage  in  the  quality? 

Mr.  Cau..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  And  for  that  reason  very  little  is  shipped  in? 

Mr.  Call.  Very  little  is  shipped  in.  People  prefer  our  oranges  just 
about  to  the  extent  of  that  35  cents.  Thirty-five  cents  is  about  our 
average  rate  in  excess  of  theirs — what  ours  exceeds  theirs. 
^Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  rate  on  oranges  was  reduced  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound — ^that  is,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  instead  of 
1  cent  a  pound — what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  industry  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  if  it  was  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  it 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect.  Probably  it  would  not  for  the  first 
year,  because  we  have  now  the  market  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  change 
the  market,  but  they  could  do  it  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  rate  let  in  any  more  oranges  than 
the  1-cent  rate  lets  in  lemons  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  disastrous  as  the 
1  cent  on  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  orange  industry  could  thrive  better  on  three- 

auarters  of  a  cent  on  oranges  or  as  well  as  the  lemon  industry  can 
irive  with  1  cent  on  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  It  could  for  the  present,  but  it  would  lead  to  an  enor- 
mous development  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  and  the  surrounding  conn- 
trie^,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  California 
interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  speculative,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  air.  They  are  doing  it  now.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  being  planted  to-day,  even  now,  on  the  1  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  the  Florida  or  California  oranges  better 
than  anv  others  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Call.  The  Florida  orange  perhaps  is  not.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  distinction  between  the  Florida  and  the  imported 
fruit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  put  them  on  an  equal  basis — ^three- 
quarters  of  a  cent — and  lemons  at  1  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  be  about  the 
same,  but  for  the  present  it  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  the  1  cent 
on  the  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  whereas  it  is  not  producing  any  revenue  now  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oranges  are  coming  in  now  from  Cuba  at  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Call.  The  importations  are  small,  but  the  plantings  are  very 
heavy.  Since  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  American  and  Canadian  capital 
has  gone  down  there  and  developed  an  immense  planting,  and  in  a 
short  time,  if  that  should  be  maintained,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
Florida  and  very  harmful  to  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  grape  fruit  is  practically  an  American  prod- 
uct, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  grape  fruit,  but  I  think  grape 
fruit  thrives  wonderfully  well  in  Cuba.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I 
would  not  care  to  testify  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  tax  on  grape  fruit  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  tell  you  very  much  about  grape  fruit.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  fruit  business  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Call.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  the  cost  of  production  increased  or  diminished  ? 

Mr.  Call.  The  cost  has  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  increase? 

Mr.  Call.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  the  proposition  that 
there  ever  would  come  a  time  when  the  California  fruit  industry 
would  become  self-sustaining  without  a  protective  tariff;  and  if  so, 
when? 

Mr.  Call.  There  will  be  one  time  when  they  will  have  to  do  it,  and 
only  one,  and  that  is  when  the  Democratic  party  comes  in  and  wipes 
out  the  tariff  and  the  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  to  25  cents  a  day. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  is  an  answer? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  that  is  a  ^uare  answer.  That  is  the  only  time 
it  will  come — ^when  the  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  to  25  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  was  an  impertinent  kind  of  stump  speech. 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  theory  of  protection  as  propounded  by  Henry 
Clay  was  that  it  protftted  infant  industries  and  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  get  to  be  self-sustaining.  Do  you  think  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  the  California  fruit  industry  shall  stand  on  its 
own  legs  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Never,  until  the  labor  cost  is  reduced  to  the  level  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  got  to  keep  up  this  thing  always,  then? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  unless  you  want  to  pay  labor  25  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  pay  the  Chinese  and  Japs  as  much  as  the 
American  labor? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  15  cents  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  uses  Japs  who  can? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  nobody  uses  them  who  can  get  along  without 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  let  them  in  from  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  not  allow  them  in  our  county.  I  am  not  very 
well  up  on  the  Hawaiian  labor  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  any  other  counties  where  the  fruit  industry 
in  California  could  be  sustained  without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Call.  From  Oregon  and  California  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  made  on  the  Coast? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.    We  make  our  own  boxes  on  the  Coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  wine  caslcs 
and  barrels  used  in  the  California  wine  industry  were  made  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Call.  We  make  our  boxes  on  the  Coast. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  you  said,  Mr.  Call,  it  would  cost  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  growers  $2.70  a  box  to  deliver  in  New  York,  and  that 
the  Italian  could  deliver  it  there  at  $1.84? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  the  price  of  lemons  in  New  York  warrant 
your  shipping  them  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  competition?  In 
other  words,  do  the  people  of  New  York  get  the  lemons  there  cheaper 
except  on  account  oi  competition  ? 

Mr.  Call.  That  would  depend  on  the  times.  At  times  they  would 
ay  more.  At  other  times  they  would  pay  less.  The  trouble  with  the 
Kew  York  people — that  is,  the  consumers — is  that  they  are  handi- 
capped there.  They  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  trade,  because  the 
tariff  freezes  our  trade  out  of  their  market,  and  at  times  they  have  to 
pay  from  $8  to  $L0  a  box  for  lemons,  so  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
a  higher  price  than  if  he  could  eat  California  lemons  all  the  year 
round. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Labor  conditions  being  the  same,  with  no  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  next  ten  years,  if  you  add  another  cent  a 
pound  protection  on  lemons  could  you  furnish  lemons  cheaper  than 
you  do  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Call.  If  we  had  another  cenf,  we  probably  could  not  produce 
them  any  cheaper,  but  we  would  be  able  to  increase  our  acreage  so 
that  the  production  would  almost  ecjual  the  entire  consumption  of 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  uniform  production  at  a  uniform 
price,  and  on  the  whole  cheaper  to  the  consun^r  than  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  would  never  come  a  time,  if  you  got  your 
orchards  large  enough  to  suppl}^  all  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
there  would  never  be  a  time  come  when  lemons  would  be  $10  a  box? 

Mr.  Call.  Never  a  time  like  that  would  come  if  California  would 
produce  all  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  country.  It  would  be  the  same 
as  with  the  oranges.  \^  to  oranges,  we  have  been  able  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  and  give  the  public  better  fruit  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tection we  have  had  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  a  time  should  ever  arise  when  you  could  sup- 
ply all  the  lemons  in  the  United  States  which  the  public  would  con- 
sume, it  would  be  better  for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  keep  that 
money  at  home  rather  than  send  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  it  would  be.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  financial 
importance  to  the  whole  country,  increasing  very  largely  the  number 
of  consumers  of  eastern  products,  but  you  would  get  a  better  article, 
and  cheaper  on  the  average,  and  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
country.    There  has  been  practically  a  uniform  price  on  oranges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Call,  if  the  duty  was  removed  absolutely  from 
lemons,  you  would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  it  would  be  the  same 
in  the  case  of  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  an  artificial  business,  re- 
quiring too  much  labor  ever  to  compete  against  that  cheap  foreign 
labor.  It  can  not  be  done.  There  are  no  patriots  in  this  country  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  work  and  produce  oranges  and  lemons  at  a  loss 
simnly  for  the  benefit  of  people  here. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Call,  what  is  the  usual  number  of  lemons  in  a 
box? 
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Mr.  Caix.  The  average  is  about  330  or  360.  The  market  prefers  a 
box  containing  about  300  or  360 — 25  or  30  dozen. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  much  is  the  specific  duty  now  on  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  The  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  McCall.  No.     How  much  on  each  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Xow.  it  is  a  little  less  than  3  cents  a  dozen.  With  the 
increase  it  would  be  4  J  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  now;  and  we  would  increase  it  to  about  a  third. 
It  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  Suppose  we  put  the  duty  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter— a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  Don't  you  think  you  could 
squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and 
give  us  people  east  a  little  cheaper  lemon — put  it  up  a  little  higher  to 
them,  and  so  give  us  people  of  New  York  a  chance  to  eat  California 
fruit? 

Mr.  Call.  AVe  would  like  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be  good  for 
everybody  to  eat  it. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  West  of  what,  did  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  We  would  object  to  that.  We  have  no  objection  to 
squeezing  the  lemon,  but  we  would  have  objection  to  your  squeesdng 
us.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  P^ORDXEY.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  not  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  AVe  are  losing  money  all  the  time  to  get  our 
California  lemons  in  there.  If  you  give  us  sufficient  tariff,  we  will 
f^ive  you  a  uniform  price  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  price  you  now  pay,  an4  uniform  throughout  the 
Avhole  country,  and  with  it  will  extend  the  market  for  farm  products 
of  the  West.  You  Avill  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
monev  is  kept  at  home,  and  you  will  ba  protected  from  the  droughts 
and  frosts  that  occasionally  put  the  price  up  to  $10  a  box  for  lemons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  has  not  been  the  history  under  the  Dingley 
bill,  if  these  figures  are  correct? 

Mr.  Call.  ISo,  sir:  because  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  furnish 
IIS  the  protection.  If  the  tariff'  had  been  perhaps  a  (^ent  higher,  the 
condition  would  be  the  same  with  lemons  a^  it  is  with  oranges.  It 
takes  double  the  labor  to  produce  a  box  of  lemons  tliat  it  does  a  box 
of  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want,  Mr.  Call,  is  a  prohibitive  tariff, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  We  would  like  to  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
living  out  there  in  California  and  fill  nil  sections  of  this  country 
with  our  fruit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  undei-stand  the  word  prohibitive  ( 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff*,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Call.  No  ;  that  is  not  exactly  correct,  if  \  ou  want  an  exact  an- 
swer. It  is  not  exactly  correct.  We  want  a  tariff  that  will  give  us 
enough  to  produce  that  fruit  for  substantially  all  the  markets  of  this 
country;  that  is,  where  we  could  reach  out  and  supply  the  markets  at 
some  standard  rate;  and  nearly  all  the  people  would  be  satisfied. 
Why  is  it  not  better  to  produce  what  we  eat  here  at  home? 
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Mr.  Clark.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  tariff  question.  We 
are  here  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Call.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  tried  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  lands  that  you  have  planted  in  lemons  now 
would  produce  oranges  just  as  well,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  go  to  raising  oranges  there? 

Mr.  Call.  There  was  a  great  many  thousand  acres  turned  over  to 
oranges  in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  oranges  would  thrive  when 
people  found  that  this  tariff  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  them,  and 
they  began  butting  over  from  lemons  to  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  convert  lemon  trees  into  orange  trees? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  we  convert  lemon  trees  out  of  orange  trees.  We 
convert  oranges  into  lemon  trees. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  do  that,  and  if  the  soil  is  calculated  to 
produce  one  equally  w6ll  with  the  other,  why  don't  you  put  the  whole 
thing  into  oranges? 

Mr.  Call.  I  will  tell  you.  There  will  be  a  portion  of  it — if  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  they  would  prefer  to  buy  foreign  lemons 
rather  than  the  home  product — where  we  can  do  it.  We  will  do  it 
in  every  section  of  California  where  we  can  do  it,  but  there  are  some 
sections  where  we  can  not  do  it,  and  there  are  some  trade  districts  in 
the  West  for  which  we  can  still  afford  to  raise  lemons  under  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  where  you  can  confine  yourselves  to 
your  natural  market  you  are  making  money,  both  on  lemons  and 
oranges,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  If  we  could  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  territory  we 
could  make  a  little  money  on  both  oranges  and  lemons.  W^e  could 
make  about  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  rai^e  lemons  enough  to  supply  the  westeni 
market,  west  of  Pittsburg,  for  instance?  Could  you  take  the  whole 
market  and  drive  the  Italians  out  of  that  market? 

Mr.  Call.  We  can  not  drive  them  out  with  this  duty,  west  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  drive  them  out  west  of  the  Wabash,  can  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  We  can  drive  them  out  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  territory  is  fighting  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  drive  thorn  out  as  far  east  as  Chicago? 

Mr.  Call.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  as  cheap  rates  from  the  West  to  Chi- 
cago as  these  fellows  have  from  the  East  to  Chicago,  adding  the 
freight  rates  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Call.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  while  ago  you  testified  that  by  the  time  you  got  thij^ 
land  irrigated  and  planted  and  waited  eight  years  you  could  get  a 
net  profit  of  $43  and  something  per  acre. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  estimating  that  $43  and  something  per  acre  did 
you  count  in  as  debit  the  interest  on  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  no  interest  at  all,  neither  on  the  groves  nor  the 
packing  houses.  That  is  our  interent.  It  is  equal  to  about  4*  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Clark.  This  land  that  you  are  using  for  lemons  is  valued  at 
a  preposterously  high  rate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  of  the  surface  of  California  is  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Call.  It  is  a  very  large  area,  if  you  had  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  How  much  water  have  you  got  out  there  if  you 
could  irrigate  all  of  California?  If  it  was  all  good  under  irrfga- 
tion,  if  vou  got  water  enough,  then  how  much  would  you  increase 
the  area! 

Mr.  Call.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  You  see  we  are  limited  by 
the  amount  of  water  we  have  got.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  area 
would  be  adapted  to  this  industry.     We  have  not  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since  you  got  sta^:ted  in 
this  citrus- fruit  industry  in  California  so  as  to  make  it  grow,  this 
citrus-fruit  business  has  been  encroaching  on  almost  every  other  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  business  in  California,  has  it  not,  and  has 
taken  away  gradually  the  land  used  for  other  things  before  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Oh,  I  think  that  land  could  have  been  used  for  grain 
occasionally.  We  use  these  high  lands,  the  high  mesas,  for  this 
citrus  fruit.  It  is  an  arid  land.  We  can  raise  there  barley,  perhaps, 
two  years  out  of  three,  and  that  is  about  all  that  it  is  good  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  far  north  in  California  do  you  raise  citrus 
fruits? 

Mr.  Call.  We  raise  them  in  Butte  County  and  in  Tulare — we  call 
that  north,  but  it  is  really  pretty  far  south. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  name  of  that  big  valley  up  there  where 
they  used  to  raise  so  much  wheat? 

Mr.  Call.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  have  been  agitating  a 
scheme  of  converting  that  entire  valley  into  this  fruit  business  by 
irrigation  and  taking  water  out  of  that  river? 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  know  what  the  boomers  may  have  done.  I 
have  not  heard  of  their  doing  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  schemes  all 
through  the  West  of  one  kind  or  another  in  that  line.  I  can  not 
keep  up  with  them.  They  are  raising  a  good  many  oranges  up  in  that 
county,  in  Tulare  County,  by  pumping  water.  They  get  up  into  the 
mountains  there  below  the  frost  line,  and  they  are  raising  a  good 
many  oranges  in  that  arid  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  to  irrigate  all  of  this  land  where  they  raise 
oranges  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  every  foot  of  it.  and  it  takes  seven  or  eight  years 
before  we  can  get  any  returns  from  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Call,  is  not  the  freight  rate  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

Mr,  Randell.  Have  you  not  tried  to  get  it  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Call.  We  had  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  it  was  a  dollar,  and  they  ordered  testimony  to  be  taken 
and  the  railroads  gave  us  a  reduction.  Now  we  have  300  miles  of  haul 
and  their  rate  is  less  than  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cars  are  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  they  have  to  haul  them  back  empty  part  of  the 
time.  I  doubt  if  they  are  not  now  pretty  close  to  bedrock  on  that 
proposition. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  AVhat  assurance  have  you,  if  you  had  a  higher  tariff, 
(hat  the  freight  rate  would  not  be  increased  to  take  all  of  it  in  I 

Mr.  Call.  The  railroads  have  got  pretty  near  past  the  day  when 
they  can  increase  the  freight  rates  materially. 

Mr.  I{ANr)ELL.  Are  they  so  high  that  they  can  not  go  any  higher* 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  the  country  woula  per- 
mit them  to  raise  the  freight  rates  on  citrus  products. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  not  charge  more  for  this  product  than  on 
the  regular  freight? 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Randeli^  If  you  want  relief  out  there,  you  ought  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Call.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  that  controversy.  I  presume 
the  people  who  have  had  charge  of  it  have  investigated  it. 

Air.  Kandell.  Do  lemons  keep  long,  if  properly  cared  for  ? 

Mr.  Call.  If  properly  cared  for  on  that  coast  we  can  keep  them 
two  or  three  months  without  deterioration.  You  can  not  do  it  here, 
and  you  can  not  do  it  under  ice  without  deterioration.    Over  thei^, 

Mr.  Call.  If  properly  cared  for  on  that  coast,  we  can  keep  them 
two  or  three  months  without  deterioration. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  the  tariff  ought  not  to  be  raised  unless  the 
country  proposes  to  make  it  a  permanent  thing  ? 

Mr.  Call.  It  will  have  to  be  continued  until  we  get  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \Vhat  effect  will  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  upon  the  freight  rates  to  the  eastern  seaboard? 

Mr.  Call.  That  will  depend,  of  course,  on  who  controls  the  steam- 
ships. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  to  get  cheaper  freight  rates,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  the  expectation  of  people  who  ship  that  way, 
but  whether  ov  not  it  will  make  a  difference  on  citrus  fruits  is  a 
que.^tion. 

Mr.  t'xDEKWooD.  It  will  not  cost  more  by  water  to  ship  fiom  Cali- 
fornia to  Now  York  than  to  ship  from  Italy? 

Mr.  Call.  No.  It  would  not  be  material  from  there,  and  if  the 
service  conid  h?  ^jot  in  reasonably  quick  time  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
our  products  might  be  m()V(3(l  in  that  way.  If  our  steamships  were 
not  now  contrulii^d  by  people  hostile  to  our  interests,  we  might  pos- 
sibly get  a  lower  rate;  but  just  now  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  the 
steanishij)  c(>mi){)nies  carryiTi*r  foreign  lemons  over  here  are  working 
just  as  hard  as  they  can  a,ir:iiii^t  u*^.  The  Clyde  Line  steamers,  for 
exani])le,  are  working  against  the  California  business  because?  they  do 
not  want  to  lose  that  haul  on  h'nions,  and  they  are  joining  with  the 
whole  Dago  nation  to  boat  us  out  of  the  business. 

Mi*.  Underwood.  I  was  only  asking  you  that  in  a  speculative  way; 
but  if  in  all  human  probability  the  canal  is  finished  in  five  years,  it 
may  revolutionize  the  freight  rates  after  that  between  California  and 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  so  far  ahead  and  so  speculative  that  no  man 
should  take  it  as  a  fact  what  effect  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  have  transporta- 
tion lines  and  fruit  vessels  b'4ween  California  and  New  York  equal 
to  those  now  between  Europe  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  have  time  to  revise  the  tariff  several 
times  before  that,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes.  We  would  have  time  to, be  dead  and  buried  and 
have  the  sand  blowing  over  our  graves  before  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  reached  the  limit  in  your  industry  where 
you  must  either  get  greater  protection  or  else  lower  the  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  believe  that,  if  given  more  protection,  you 
can  supply  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  with  lemons  without  any 
further  cost? 

Mr.  Call.  At  a  less  average  cost.  There  would  be  times  when 
they  would  be  cheaper,  and  times  when  the  price  would  perhaps  be 
higher.  The  foreign  importers  could  sell  lemons  so  cheap  as  to  beat 
us  out  of  business,  and  then  afterwards,  of  course,  they  would  raise 
the  price.  The  business  now  is  in  the  hands  of  importers  in  New 
York  who  are  trying  to  kill  us  off,  and  in  that  effort  they  are  paying 
out  big  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  acres  of  ground  do  you  raise  citrus  fruits  on? 

Mr.  Call.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  your  own  product  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  I  sell  my  own  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  buyer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  example,  could  buy 
your  crop,  could  he?  You  are  not  under  obligations  to  sell  it  to  any 
particular  place,  are  you? 

Mr.  Call.  I  can  sell  it  wherever  I  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  under  obligations  to  sell  it  to  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association? 

Mr.  Call.  At  the  pre^sent  time  I  am  selling  through  them,  but  you 
know  that  is  not  an  organization  that  sells  anything.  They  appoint 
an  agent,  and  they  ship  to  that  agent,  and  I  put  my  own  price  on  my 
fruit  and  receive  my  own  returns. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  price  of  fruit  fixed  by  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  every  grower  fixes  his  own  price  in  connection 
with  what  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  You  know  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  bargain. 

The  Chairman.  The  grower  fixes  it  if  he  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  just  Tike  any  other  man,  the  consumer  makes  his 
offer  and  the  grower  accepts  it  if  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CixARK.  Was  not  your  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's  last  question 
inconsistent  with  the  answer  you  made  to  one  of  my  questions?  You 
told  him  that  unless  the  tariff  was  raised  on  lemons  you  had  reached 
the  limit  of  the  lemon  industry  of  California,  and  you  had  told  me  a 
while  ago  that  you  were  converting  a  great  number  of  acres  of  orange 
trees  into  lemon  trees  ? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir.  That  is  just  where  you  got  it  wrong  two  or 
three  times  already.  I  told  you  that  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago 
the  people  engaged  in  raising  lemons  were  so  discouraged  that  they 
had  converted  their  lemon  orchards  into  orange  orchards. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  secondary 
products,  making  marmalade  and  preserves,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  secondary  manufacture  in  any  of  the 
products  of  lemons,  with  citric  acid  ? 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  not  make  them. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  You  only  ship  the  lemons? 

Mr.  Call.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  left,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  two  or  three  boxes  of 
oranges  and  a  box  of  lemons  in  the  anteroom  back  there  [indicating], 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  sample  them,  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  best  thing  you  have  said  yet,    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell  (acting  chairman).  The  next. witness  is  Air.  J.  C. 
Chase. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSHUA  C.  CHASE,  OF  JACKSOITVILLE,  FLA 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  before 
beginning  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  chairman  to  hear  me  on  citrus  fruits,  and  then  follow  it  with 
pineapples  and  vegetables  in  their  natural  state? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  your  own  course,  Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Chase.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  from  California,  Mr.  Chase? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  I  am  from  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  open  my  remarks  by  reading  a  telegram  that  I 
received  this  morning  from  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade: 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  17,  190S. 
J.  C.  Chase, 

Care  of  Hotel  Raleigh^  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  special  nieetinp  board  trade  held  to-day  following  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas  the  Coniniittoe  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  National  Congress  Is  now 
considering  a  revision  of  the  tariff; 

And  whereas  the  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  fear  that  the  tariff  on 
pineapples  and  citrus  fruits  may  be  abolished  or  reduced:  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade  heartily  indorses  the 
efforts  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Protective  Association  to 
see  that,  if  any  changes  are  made  at  all,  the  tariff  be  Increased. 

Be  it  also  resolved.  That  we  delegate  Mr.  J.  C.  Chase,  a  member  of  this 
board,  to  repreFent  us  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
convey  to  thorn  the  views  of  this  the  largest  commercial  organization  In  the 
South. 

H.  H.  Richabdson. 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Protective  Association 
comprises  in  its  membership  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  orange  and  pine- 
apple growers  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  vegetable  producers.  I 
was  requested  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  to  present  in  a 
concise  form,  for  your  consideration,  facts  and  figures  surrounding 
these  Florida  industries,  representing  estimated  values  as  follows: 
Vegetable  and  garden  products,  $4,420,392 ;  fruit  crops,  $7 J73,500. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Florida  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
April,  1008,  prepared  by  R.  E.  McLin,  state  commissioner  of  agri- 
cutliire,  in  iOOG.  They  are  not  the  latest  figures.  They  do  not  cover 
the  figures  of  1007,  but  of  ICOG.  The  crop  of  1907  was  possibly 
larger  that  that  of  1906,  and  more  valuable. 

The  Florida  citrus  industry  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first 
being  prior  to  1895,  and  the  second  being  from  that  date  to  present 
time.  Shipments  for  the  season  of  1884-85  were  estimated  at  600,000 
boxes,  and  the  quantity  increased  rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years, 
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and  would  have  exceeded  7,000,000  boxes  for  the  season  of  1894-95 
Had  the  State  not  been  visited  by  a  series  of  blizzards  that  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  industry,  ruining  prosperous  communities,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  reinstate  the  trees  except  in  certain  favored 
localities  of  limited  acreage. 

The  crop  for  the  succeeding  season,  189*5-96,  only  amounted  to 
75,000  boxes.  Since  then  some  of  the  old  groves  have  been  brought 
back  into  bearing  and  a  large  new  acreage  has  been  planted  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  the  South,  practically  exempt  from  frost  damage, 
and  we  now  have  an  estimated  crop  of  from  4,500,000  to  5,000,000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit.  In  one  extreme  Fouthern  county, 
Lee  County,  in  the  frost  belt,  it  is  estimated  that  trees  are  coming 
into  bearing  capable  of  producing  in  the  next  few  years  fully 
1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 

I  was  just  mentioning  these  figures  to  show  that  the  Florida  indus- 
try was  at  one  time  wiped  out  and  now  is  brought  back  again,  and 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time  where  it  was  prior  to  the  frost  of  1894-95. 

Florida's  misfortune  was  California's  opportunity.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  citrus  industry  in  Florida 
and  its  extension  in  California  would  never  have  been  brought  about 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Government  in 
protecting  the  industry  by  enacting  the  present  tariflf  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

As  f«»r  as  Florida  orange  growing  is  concerned,  the  protection  then 
essential  is  now  ab<?olutelv  necessary  for  its  continued  existent,. 
Owing  to  favorable  climatic  conditions,  California  can  produce  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  oranges,  some  of  which  can  be  held  on  th**  tre**s 
during  the  summer  and  Ml  months,  and  California  can  furnish 
oranges  to  the  markets  of  this  country  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
freight  rates  granted  to  the  California  srowers  have  al«o  favored 
and  fostered  the  industry,  and  practically  driven  Florida  ornnges 
from  the  large^^t  and  most  important  consuming  markets  of  the  West, 
and  compelled  Florida  to  sell  the  bulk  of  her  orange  product*?  in  the 
markets  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  coast  States.  Here  Florida 
citrus  fruits  come  into  direct  and  severe  competition  with  oranges 
from  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Bahamas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and 
Enropean  orange-producing  countries. 

With  the  increase  in  the  oranqje  production  from  all  sections, 
Florida  growers  find  the  cost  of  production  increasincr,  with  the 
product  con<5tantly  decreasing  in  market  value  and  net  res^'lts  to  the 
producer.  Oran^^es  and  grape  fruit  can  be  ^rown  more  cheaply  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  than  in  Florida,  and  freight  rates  also  favor 
both  those  islands.  For  instance,  the  freight  rate  on  a  box  of  orancres 
from  an  average  localitv  in  Florida  by  rail  to  Jacksonville  and  by 
the  Clyde  Line  to  New  York  is  60  cents  per  box.  A  box  of  the  same 
weiqrht  is  transported  to  New  York  from  the  following  places  as 
follows  [reads] : 

Cents  per  box. 

From  Jamaica  to  New  York 31  i 

From  H'^bana  to  New  York 3H 

From  Porto  Rico  to  New  York 26i 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  included  your  freight  in  your 
Habana  charge,  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Chase.  You  mean  down  to  the  coast  ? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.     You  included  that  in  the  Florida  charp. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  did  not  inchide  all  of  that  in  the  haul,  shipping  from 
Florida.  As  to  a  great  deal  of  that  product  grown  in  rorto  Rico 
and  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  places  where  it  is  grown  ara  small,  and 
they  have  comparatively  good  roads  there,  and  their  hauling  charge 
^ould  practically  offset  our  hauling  charge.  We  recognize  there  is 
a  hauling  rate.  Some  of  the  groves  in  Florida  are  so  remote  from 
transportation  that  it  costs  20  cents  a  box  to  haul  them  from  the 
groves  to  the  neare-t  railroad  station,  and  the  roads  are  so  poor  thai 
teaming  is  expensive.  They  can  only  take  a  limited  number  of  boxe^ 
at  a  load. 

lu  Cuba  labor  can  be  employed  at  80  cents  a  day  from  sunup  to 
sundown. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  say  80  cents? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  80  cents. 

In  Florida  the  same  class  of  labor  has  to  be  paid  from  $1.50  to  S2 
per  day  of  eight  to  nine  hours.  The  Florida  growers  pay  tribute  to 
syndicates  supplying  food  and  grain  products,  fertilizers,  farming 
implements,  crate  material,  paper,  nails,  and  transportation  charges 
that  have  been  practically  stationary  for  over  twenty  years.  That  is, 
from  the  base  point  to  the  points  given,  we  have  had  no  change  in 
our  freight  rate  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

All  of  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  can  be  readily  proven  in 
a  brief  to  be  filed.  Any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  would  prove 
a  body  blow  to  the  Florida  citrus  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Chase.  On  the  citrus  part;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  At  your 
price  can  you  lay  down  your  oranges  in  New  York  in  competition 
with  Italian  fruit? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  compared  with  Italian  fruit,  the  freight  rate  by  rail 
and  water  from  the  average  point  in  Florida — in  order  to  have  you 
understand  it  exactly  I  would  say  we  have  what  we  call  a  base  point 
in  Florida,  and  from  the  producing  point  there  is  a  rate  to  the  base 
point.  Now  the  rate  to  the  base  point  has  to  be  added  to  the  through 
rate  from  the  point  of  destination,  and  the  rate  to  the  base  point  varies 
according  to  the  distance  to  that  point.  At  no  place  is  it  less  than  10 
cents  a  box,  and  it  runs  from  that  to  35  cents  a  box  for  about  a  250- 
mile  haul,  so  that  if  you  add  the  rate  from  the  producing  point  to 
the  base  point,  which  from  an  average  point  would  be  25  cents  a  box, 
and  then  add  to  that  35  cents  a  box  from  Jacksonville,  where  it  takes 
the  steamer  to  New  York,  you  have  a  rate  of  CO  cents,  against  the  rate 
from  Ital3\  as  to  which  I  will  take  Mr.  Call's  statement — a  rate  of  2a 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  competition  in  price  between  your  fruit 
and  California  fruit? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  The  severest  competition  we  have  comes  from 
California. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  competition  comes  from  California? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  California  can  ship  oranges  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  growing  any  oranges  now  about  Citra  or 
Orange  Lake  ? 
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Mr.  Chase.  There  will  be  more  raised  this  year  in  that  locality 
than  in  any  year  since  the  freeze  of  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  frost  there? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  some  freezes  that  affected  young  trees  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  but  they  have  not  had  any  damaging  frosts  in  five  or 
six  years. 

The  Chairman*.  How  about  the  Indian  River  region — are  the 
groves  bearing  again  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes.  A  great  many  groves  have  been  brought  back, 
and  I  understand  this  year  the  crop  will  be  brought  back  almost  to 
where  it  was  prior  to  the  freeze. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  groves  have  increased  greatly  down 
around  Tampa  and  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Chase.  Ye^;  down  on  the  Manatee  River  there  has  been  quite 
an  increase  and  quite  an  increa-e  at  points  out  on  what  we  call  the 
West  Coast  up  as  far  as  Sutherhmd.  We  found  that  there  was  less 
damage  to  the  orange  tre?s  in  that  section  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State,  and  consequently  we  call  those  points  practically  exempt 
from  frost  dajnjige. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  never  done  very  much  toward  raising 
lemons  in  Florida,  have  they  i 

Mr.  Chase.  We  did  prior  to  the  freeze  in  1894,  but  since  then  we 
have  not  renewed  the  groves,  and  have  practically  done  nothing 
commercially. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  had  a  telegram  from  the  board  of  trade  at 
Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Stating  that  they  desire  to  maintain  the  present 
rate  of  protection,  or  increase  it,  on  citrus  fruits? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  and  vegetables;  they 
enumerate  everything  in  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Jackson- 
ville in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  throughout  the  industries  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  judge  so  from  that  message. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  want  to  know  whether  those  people  that 
you  represent  stand  for  the  general  principle  of  protection  or  only 
for  protection  on  the  article  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  that  they  feel  that  as  long  as  they  have 
some  articles  that  should  be  protected  they  should  get  the  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  their  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  general  policy 
of  protection  or  do  they  stand  for  a  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  now.  yen  know  I  am  a  grower  and  a  shipper,  and 
I  am  not  in  political  touch  with  the  people.  But  I  know  they  are  busi- 
ness men,  that  they  look  at  this  question  in  a  business  way,  and  would 
prefer  seeing  protection  on  their  industries  that  need  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  do  they  want  protection  on  other  great 
industries  of  this  country,  such  as  wool,  iron,  and  sugar,  or  do  they 
want  a  tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  as  coming  from  the  solid  South,  and  knowing 
that  some  others  in  the  solid  South  are  favored  on  wool,  and  some 
other  industries,  I  suppose  Florida,  as  long  as  she  has  not  any  wool, 
would  like  very  much  to  have  her  citrus  fruits  protected.  They  look 
at  it  on  the  same  basis  as  thev  do  on  others. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  but  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  you  favor  protection  en  citrus  fruits,  and  yet  expect  Congress 
to  write  a  revenue  bill  in  other  directions? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  give-and-take  proposition.  If 
their  interests  are  protected,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  support  a 
fair  bill  that  would  protect  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  conserve 
the  American  market  for  American  products  as  long  as  there  is  no 
injustice  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  practically  the  sentiment  of  all  the  people  of 
Florida,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  all  the  thinking  people. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  special  status  of  Florida 
on  this  question,  was  the  reason  I  asked  you  these  questions. 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  they  are  gradually  being  reformed.  They 
feel  that  way  now,  or  they  never  would  have  sent  me  that  telegram, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  some  little  conflict  in  the  recent  re- 
sults, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  State  of  Florida  cast  her  electoral 
vote  for  a  Democratic  platform  for  revenue,  while  right  on  the  heels 
of  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville  is  foUowmg  it  up  with  a 
petition  for  protection.  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  proposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  just  said  that  we  are  not  growing  any  more  lemons 
in  Florida  commercially,  and  didn't  have  any  to  pass  out  at  that 
time.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Jacksonville  to 
New  York  by  sea  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Thirty-five  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  by  sea  from  Habana 
to  New  Yprki 

Mr.  CitASB.  Thirty-one  and  one-third  cents. 

Mr.  Ui^DERwooD.  Then  the  freight  rate  from  Jacksonville  and 
from  Habana  is  about  the  same  on  the  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now  as  to  the  domestic  freight  rate  in  Cuba.  In 
your  statement  you  do  not  estimate  what  that  was.  You  assumed 
that  the  growth  is  near  Habana. 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  freight  charges 
are  down  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipments  by  water  from 
Cuba  come  almost  entirely  from  Santiago  or  Habana? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  even  if  the  groves  are  located  along  the 
seacoast  the  fruit  has  to  be  carried  by  rail  or  wagon  to  Habana? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.^  Underwood.  And  the  distance  in  transporting  that  crop  in 
Cuba  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  Florida,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  Florida  we  only  have,  you  might  say,  one  seaport 
at  the  present  time  that  handles  citrus  fruits  from  cars  to  the  snip^ 
and  that  is  Jacksonville. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  not  handle  it  at  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  To  a  limited  extent,  recently. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Tampa  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  45  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  there  is  no  point  in  Florida  that  is  farther 
away  from  either  Tampa  or  Jacksonville,  and  that  grows  citrus  fruit, 
than  the  farthermost  point  in  Cuba  from  Habana  or  Santiago?  1 
mean  the  distance  of  the  domestic  haul  in  Florida  to  Jacksonville 
or  Tampa  is  no  greater  than  the  domestic  haul  from  the  farthermost 
point  in  Cuba  to  Santiago  and  Habana. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  distance  from  the  citrus-fruit 
districts  in  Cuba  to  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  rate  in  Cuba  is  higher 
than  the  freight  rate  in  Florida  on  citrus  fruit  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  your  statement  about  the  comparison 
as  to  the  rate  for  Cuban  fruit  to  New  York  with  the  Florida  rate  to 
New  York  was  inaccurate,  in  the  fact  that  you  did  not  take  into 
account  the  local  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  i  will  qualify  my  statement.  The  freight  rate 
on  Florida  fruit  from  Tampa  to  New  York  is  45  cents,  and  from  Cuba, 
or  Habana,  to  New  York  is  31^  cents.  Now,  we  have  eliminated  the 
haul  to  the  Keys,  so  that  from  Cuba  it  is  14  cents  or  13^  cents,  the 
advantage  on  shipments  of  Florida  oranges  via  Tampa. 

Mr.  l^DERWOOD.  I  recognize  that;  but  ix  while  ago  you  made  the 
statement  of  something  like  60  cents.  I  think  that  was  inaccurate, 
because  you  had  not  estimated  the  local  haul  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  importa- 
tions— practically  none — of  oranges  or  other  citrus  fruits  into  this 
country  under  the  present  law  excepting  lemons;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Chase.  Cuba  is  beginning  her  grape-fruit  and  orange  ship- 
ments into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  H!ow  much  do  the  grape-fruit  importations 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  that  last  year 
was  the  most  extensive  year,  and  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is;  but  is  a  constantly  increasing  quantity,  and  the 
acreage  is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  one  man  there  from  Cin- 
cinnati who  has  700  acres  in  citrus  fruits,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  there  is  practically  no  lemon  indus- 
try in  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  Only  for  our  own  consumption.  They  do  grow  them 
there,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  They  grow  some  limes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  do  you  have  over  the  foreign 
importations  on  oranges  in  shipment  to  the  interior;  for  instance,  to 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Indianapolis? 

C1318— TARJFF- 
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Mr.  Chase.  Do  you  mean  from  Cuba  and  those  points? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Over  Cuban  points. 

Mr.  Chase.  We  pay  the  freight  rate  from  the  Florida  producing 

Eoints  to  Chicago,  it  being  84tt  cents  a  box  to  Chicago  and  the  ham 
Bing  about  1.200  miles.  California  fruits  get  in  there  for  82.8  cents 
per  box.  Cuba  gets  its  fruits  in  there — I  haven't  the  figures  with 
me  but  the  tariff  on  the  Munson  Line,  and  I  can  give  you — I  think 
it  is  a  rate  of  59 J  cents  from  Habana  to  Chicago,  and  to  that  yon 
would  naturally  have  to  add  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  state  that  the  freight  rate 
on  a  box  of  oranges  from  Habana  to  Chicago  by  water  and  by  rail 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  from  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'What  is  that  due  to? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  to  haul  a  little  extra  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  same  thing  true  as  to  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  that  territory.  They  can  get  in  there 
cheaper  by  rail  and  water  than  we  can  from  any  point  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  real  difficulty  in  those  markets  is  not 
due  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  it  is  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against  the  Florida  producer? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  it  would  look  that  way;  yes.  Just  as  I  said, 
the  freight  rates  on  Florida  products  have  remained  stationary  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  All  new  orange-producing  sections  that  have 
come  in  have  had  rates  made  in  competition  with  Florida  rates,  be- 
cause Florida  was  the  oldest  producing  point,  and  they  have  done 
nothing  for  Florida. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'Wliat  does  a  box  of  oranges  weigh? 

Mr.  Chase.  Eighty  pounds,  taken  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A\Tiat  is  the  cost  or  raising  and  putting  a  box  of 
oranges  f.   o.  b.   cars? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of 
oranges  and  grape  fruit  in  Florida.  Some  soil  is  good  rich  soil,  which 
grows  hard  woods,  hickory,  oak,  etc.,  and  is  more  fertile  than  the 

fine-land  soil ;  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Florida  would  be  a  very 
ard  matter  to  give  on  an  average  in  comparison  with  California. 
Owing  to  the  dilFerence  in  soil  and  difference  in  locality  it  would  vary 
from  $1  to  $1.60  per  box,  the  actual  cost  of  preparing  for  the  market 
and  putting  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'Wliat  do  you  sell  it  for  in  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Chase.  At  the  present  time  in  New  York  from  $1.75  to  $2  a 
box.     You  have  to  take  the  selling  expense  and  all  freight  charges, 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  selling  expense  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  selling  expense  varies  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  crop  is  marketed.    li  it  is  shipped  to  commission  men  there,  it  is 

Sossibly  8  or  10  per  cent,  while  if  it  is  sold  it  may  be  sold  to  some 
ealers  in  New  York,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  or  gain  it  belongs  to  the 
man  who  buys. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  pineapple  industry,  where  does  your 
<?ompetition  come  from  there? 
Mr.  Chase.  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  A^^lat  is  the  freight  rate  fi'oin  Jacksonville,  or  the 
same  points  of  shipment,  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Chase.  From  Jacksonville  to  New  York  it  is  35  cents,  the  same 
as  upon  oranges.    The  crate  is  taken  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  the  same  from  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  no  pineapples  grown  in  that  territory,  or 
practically  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Habana  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Chase.  Thirty-four  and  one-half  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Chase.  For  a  longer  haul  actually  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  pineapples  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  McMullen,  a  practical  grower,  is  to  follow  me, 
and  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  would  like,  as  we  have  started  in 
on  the  pineapples,  and  as  that  question  has  been  brought  up,  to  say 
that  Florida,  this  last  year,  shipped  approximately  690,000  crates. 
Cuba  brought  into  this  country  800,000  crates.  Now  the  two  crops 
are  marketed  at  practically  the  same  time,  with  disadvantage  to  tne 
Florida  people ;  tliat  is,  they  have  to  get  their  crop  on  a  market  that 
is  already  supplied.  The  price  on  fruits  is  governed  by  supplv  and 
demand.  It  is  not  like  some  other  products  that  can  be  held  in- 
definitely. It  either  has  to  be  disposed  of  or  go  into  the  dump.  The 
heavy  shipments  of  pineapples  from  Florida  and  from  Cuba  fall 
at  the  same  time.  The  duty,  according  to  the  present  tariff,  is  7 
cents  ji  cubic  foot,  or  $7  a  thousand  in  bulk.  I  understand  that 
the  rate  was  made  in  bulk  for  the  canners,  and  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
cubic  foot  was  made  on  the  crate,  which  is  10  by  12  by  3G,  so  that  a 
crate  actually  holds,  in  cubical  contents,  very  nearly  2^  cubic  feet. 
They  are  taken  by  the  Government  at  2  cubic  feet,  and  the  duty 
is  assessed  at  14  cents  a  crate.  You  take  a  crate,  with  an  average 
of  30  pineapples,  and  if  it  was  brought  into  this  country  at  $7  a 
thousand  it  would  be  21  cents  duty.  The  importer  has  found  that 
out,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  in  biilk  thev  bring  it  in  in  crates,  at  14 
cents,  so  that  the  way  the  matter  stands  now  the  Cuban  is  loser 
to  the  extent  of  7  cents  a  crate  on  every  crate  of  pineapples  that  is 
brought  into  the  country,  and  on  800,000  crates  that  would  amount 
to  $56,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  more  pineapples  imported  into  the 
United  States  than  are  produced  in  the  local  market  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  At  present. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff,  and  not  a 
prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  because  the  product  is  so  much  less;  but  that 
will  be  touched  upon  bv  the  gentleman  who  follows  me. 

The  duty  on  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  was  the  next  ques- 
tion we  had  under  consideration,  and  Cuba,  as  you  might  say,  is  on 
the  early  market,  and  is  the  worst  competitor  of  the  Florida  grower. 
In  the  markets  of  the  country  the  Cuban  growers  are  the  worst  com- 
petitors of  the  Florida  growers,  because  they  can  grow  so  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  in  Florida,  and  the  present  duty  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  That  is  so  small  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  and  practically  affords  us  no  protection.    The  trans- 
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portation  companies  will  make  a  lower  rate  on  Florida  veg^ble 
products  to  the  various  western  markets,  duty  added,  than  we  get 
from  the  Florida  transportation  companies;  so  that  it  would  look 
to  me  as  if  the  duty  on  vegetables,  Cuban  vegetables,  was  placed 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  transportation  companies  from  defeat- 
ing the  object  of  the  Government  it  would  afford  us  the  protection 
that  was  intended. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  vegetables  are  you  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Chase.  Tomatoes.  I  think  they  come  in  under  vegetables  in 
their  natural  state  not  otherwise  specified. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  the  basket  clause,  paragraph  257,  "  Vege- 
tables in  their  natural  state,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem."  I  think  tomatoes  come  under  that,  but  as 
to  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  etc.,  there  is  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Florida  tomato  crop  is  one  of  the  largest  crops 
we  grow,  but  I  was  speaking  more  in  reference  to  these  other  prod- 
ucts, although  it  is  placed  on  all  of  them. 

The  ChaibJman.  Have  you  not  increased  your  production  of 
tomatoes? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  The  crop  last  year  amounted  to,  I  think,  a 
million  crates  of  tomatoes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  reported  separated,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  imports  are.     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  imports? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  haven't  got  them  with  me;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  laid-down  toma- 
toes in  New  York  from  Florida  or  Cuba? 

Mr.  CiiASE.  In  the  western  markets  it  amounts  to  about  26,  cents 
from  Cuba — that  is,  from  Habana  to  New  York — on  a  crate  of 
tomatoes. 

The  Chairman.  Freight? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  mean,  how  much  is  a  crate  of  tomatoes  worth: 
what  do  they  cost  laid  down  from  Cuba  and  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  they  are  put  in  the  custom-house  on  the  basis 
of  60  cents  f.  o.  b.  harbor  at  Habana.  That  would  be  15  cents  duty; 
and  then,  Cuban  products  get  20  per  cent  preference,  which  would 
make  the  duty  12  cents  a  crate. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  yesterday,  speaking 
about  the  wages  of  Cuba,  who  stated  that  they  were  approaching 
those  of  the  United  States ;  that  is,  they  were  increasing  under  gov- 
ernmental protection. 

This  paragraph  shows  $638,000  worth  of  vegetables  in  their  natural 
state  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  to  this  statement  that  you  make  about  the  differ- 
ence in  tariff  on  pineapples  in  crates  and  in  bulk,  where  the  Govern- 
ment practically  loses  one-half  a  cubic  foot  in  each  crate,  that  is  a 
fault  m  the  administrative  features  exercised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  fault  of  some  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  it  is;  it  is  not  in  the  law.  If  a  crate 
holds  2^  cubic  feet  and  they  only  collect  a  tariff  on  2  cubic  feet,  it  is 
a  matter  of  administration.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to  say 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  remedied  in  the  Trea^^- 
ury  Department. 
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Mr.  HiLJ..  Are  the  farm  products  of  Florida  sold  generally  under 
free  and  open  competition,  or  under  the  direction  of  fruit  gi'owers' 
associations? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  handled  by  the  growers.  There  are  some 
associations  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  your  own  products  direct  to  the  consiuner? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  sell  our  products  to  the  distributer  in  the  diflferent 
markets;  that  is,  the  jobber.  We  sell  in  carload  lots  to  the  jobber, 
the  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  California  fruit  products  through  associations  and 
Uieir  own  agents,  rather  than  being  sold  in  open  competition! 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  I  lived  in  California  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  California  that  I  am 
now  in  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  California  crop  on 
the  same  basis  as  from  Florida? 

Mr.  Chase.  On  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  is  the  basis? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  bulk,  56  per  cent,  I  think,  of  the  citrus  crop  of 
California  is  handled  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
which  is  an  association  of  growers.  They  own,  control,  and  market, 
and  distribute  their  products,  and  regulate  the  movements  according 
to  the  supply  and  demand ;  that  is,  they  have  their  agents  spread  over 
the  country,  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  market  conditions,  watch 
matters  carefully,  and  they  know  when  to  put  on  heavier  shipments, 
or  heavy  shipments,  in  order  to  keep  an  even  balance  between  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  get  good  results  for  their  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  the  Florida  product  is  shipped  to  the  market  and 
sold  on  commission  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes ;  Florida  can  not  handle  her  product  the  same  as 
California,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  and  also  to  climatic 
conditions.  You  take  our  citrus  fruits.  Our  trees  bloom  in  February 
and  March.  We  might  say  that  the  tree  is  one  mass  of  bloom  at  prac- 
tically the  same  time.  The  California  tree  blooms  differently.  They 
bloom  later,  and  they  bloom  by  degrees,  you  might  say,  so  that  at  the 
picking  time  the  California  grower  can  go  to  his  trees  and  pick  off  the 
first  bloom,  and  then  go  again  and  pick  off  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  picking  a  half  a  dozen  times  if  necessary;  but  in  Florida 
it  matures  at  the  same  time,  and  if  it  is  not  taken  off  on  or  before  the 
tree  blooms  again,  it  is  unfit  for  shipment. 

Mr.  HiiJL..  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Does  the  consumer  have 
the  benefit  of  open  competition  with  respect  to  the  California  product 
the  same  as  he  does  with  respect  to  the  Florida  product  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  yes.  sir.  The  price  for  California  prod- 
ucts, all  perishable  products,  is  based  upon  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  suppfy  is  too  great,  you  are  bound  to  have  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
crop  does  not  affect  ultimately  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  they  raising  seedless  oranges  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  have  not  been  able  to  grow  profitably  the  Wash- 
ington navel.     It  appears  to  be  adapted  to  California  and  not  to 
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Florida,  owing  to  climate,  I  think,  and  to  cultivation.  We  grow  the 
Florida  orange  that  the  people  found  there  originally. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  Do  you  irrigate  your  groves  in  Florida  the  same  as 
they  do  in  California? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  beginning  to  a  limited  degi-ee. 

SIATEM£NT  0£  MS.  £.  P.  POECHER,  OF  TACESONVILLE  AJTO 

GOCOA,  FLA. 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Indian 
River  Orange  Growers'  Association,  and  the  Indian  River  and  Lake 
Worth  Pineapple  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  begmning  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  question  that  was 
brought  up  as  to  the  associations  controlling  prices.  We  control  no 
prices.  We  simply  are  organized  to  better  the  growing  and  packing 
conditions,  and  to  get  carloads  to  market.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  absolutely  controls  that,  excepting  at  times  when  ^)ecial 
fruits  of  superior  quality  are  wanted  by  extra  fancy  trade,  and  bring 
the  extra  prices,  both  from  California  and  the  Indian  River.  That 
seems  to  have  caused  a  comment  to  be  passed  upon  our  differences,  in 
complaint  of  the  conditions  we  have  there  in  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion. The  Valencias  to-day  are  selling  as  high  as  $8  a  box  in  New 
York.  We  have  had  our  Indian  River  product  to  bring  as  high  as 
$7,  $8,  and  $9  a  box ;  that  is,  a  limited  amount  of  picked  size,  for  the 
fancy  trade,  but  it  does  not  represent  or  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
output  to  the  mass  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

To  discuss  first  the  question  on  citrus  matters,  there  has  been 
nothing  said  relative  to  the  excessive  cost  we  have  in  Florida  in  pre- 
paring and  planting  as  compared  with  any  other  section,  even  Cali- 
fornia. Their  cost  for  water,  I  will  admit,  is  rather  heavy,  but  they 
have  there  a  certainty,  with  richer  soil  generally,  and  absolute  secur- 
ity from  droughts  which  we  have  in  the  South.  We  have  in  our 
richer  hummock  land  which  costs  sometimes  as  high  as  $125  an  acre 
simply  to  prepare  for  the  crop.  Where  we  have  pine  lands,  to  do  it 
properly,  tne  stumps  have  to  oe  removed  at  a  heavy  cost.  We  have 
suffered  with  drougnt ;  we  have  had  freezes ;  and  now,  worst  of  all,  and 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen,  is  the 
white  fly.  I  have  just  returned,  and  was  delayed  in  getting  to  Wash- 
ington, from  a  trip — and  fortunately  practically  none  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  Indian  River — respecting  the  State  at  large,  and  I  say 
to  you  gentlemen  that  there  has  been  an  error  made  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Florida  unless  we  can  do  something  about  this  pest  The 
very  section  that  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  Catra,  from 
end  to  end  is  infested  with  it.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  poor  mouth 
about  our  section,  and  it  would  not  be  appropriate.  We  have  had 
good  prices  for  our  oranges,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with 
respect  to  the  general  results  under  proper  attention  to  our  ^owth; 
that  is,  as  to  J'lorida  at  large.  But  many  sections  of  Florida  are 
more  in  danger  from  cold  than  we  are  from  the  competition  going  on 
with  Cuba,  which  is  not  simply-  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but  is 
actual. 

We  know  of  immense  tracts  within  the  next  three  years  that  will 
produce  not  less  than  a  million  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  in  Cuba.  What 
was  stated  is  absolutely  true,  that  one  gentlemaji  from  Cincinnati 
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has  a  700-acre  ^rrove.  There  is  no  such  grove  in  Florida,  barring  one. 
There  is  a  grove  of  about  700  acres  at  Wildwood,  which  they  ar^ 
putting  out  heavily  from  end  to  end  wherever  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
citrus  iruit.  As  it  is  at  present  with  the  tariff — a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  favor  of  Cuba — competition  is  coming  into  our  markets  from 
Cuba,  and  they  are  growing  some  nice  fruit.  In  addition  to  that 
the  importation,  while  statistics  show  them  small,  have  been  of  the 
finest  grade,  and  though  California  has  dominated  the  market  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  eliminate  that,  and  generally  giving  the  consumer 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  barring  at  times  when  tlie  retailer  has 
forced  it  up,  yet  owing  to  causes  that  we  can  not  control  we  are  up 
to  the  proposition  of  seeing  a  product  come  in  from  the  island  of 
Cuba  alone  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  In  the  matter  of 
lemons  from  California,  as  was  said  by  the  California  representative^ 
they  have  already  had  some  white  flies  in  the  orchards  in  California^ 
So  we  come  before  you  to  say  that  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana^ 
Arizona,  and  California  can  produce  all  of  the  citrus  fruits  requisite 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  making  a  very  good  profit,  and  de^ 
livering  them  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  without  a  single 
box  of  foreign  fruit  from  any  section  whatsoever  coming  in. 
^  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the  white  fly  devastations,  because  very 
likely  others  will  bring  that  up  more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  a 
menace,  it  is  not  talk,  it  is  an  actual  fact  just  as  much  as  frost  is^ 
In  order  to  emphasize  my  opinion  of  it  personally,  I  would  prefer 
that  a  frost  should  bring  my  trees  to  the  ground  rather  than  to  see 
the  white  fly  among  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  Agricultural  Department  doing  about 
the  white  fly? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  All  they  possibly  can.  They  are  endeavoring  ta 
overcome  it  by  fungus  and  by  suggestions  in  regard  to  fumigations; 
also  by  the  use  of  a  fine  spray  of  whale  oil  and  soap,  which  has  been 
more  efficacious  so  far  than  anything  else.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
a  section  back  of  Titusville  where  they  have  some  of  the  white  fly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  something  recent? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  No;  the  white  fly  has  been  in  Florida  for  twelve 
years.  You  gentlemen  can  not  conceive  the  conditions.  In  a  certain 
town  down  there  it  is  true  that  the  watchmakers  had  to  put  close 
screens  on  their  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  the  fly  from  coming 
in  and  getting  into  the  watches  when  open.    They  have  been  siich  a 

?»st  that  the  whole  house  would  have  to  be  screened  to  keep  themi  out 
o-day  that  is  the  case,  although  they  are  not  flying  now.  But  the 
forage  is  blackened  and  it  looks  like  devastation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  the  pest  affect  Cuba  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  It  is  not  in  Cuba,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  protect 
the  Florida  orange  growers  on  account  of  the  devastations  caused  by- 
the  white  fly? 

Mr.  PoRCHEH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  are  not  advancing  that  f ajct  a^  beaiing 
upon  the  question  of  protection? 

Mr.  PoRGHER.  Not  at  all.  It  is  only  one  of  the  matters,  ajDd  QW* 
of  the  tWngs  that  we  have  t|o  fight. 

Mr.  Crvmpacker.  That  is  one  of  the  natural  disadvantages? 
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Mr.  Porch  ER.  That  is  one,  and  it  is  one  that  gives  greater  cost  to  the 
development  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cost  of  production  is  largely  due  to  certain 
natural  conditions,  climate,  soil,  etc.  Do  you  think  you  could  produce 
fruit  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  country  at  a  reasonable 
price  under  the  disadvantages  under  which  you  labor  there? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  I  do,  sir  With  the  increased  production  in  certain 
localities,  even  with  the  white  fly  among  us,  and  the  difficulties  we 
are  having,  we  can  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  citrus  fruits  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  supply  the  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  PoRCiiER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
tariff  on  citrus  fruits.  I  am  not  bringing  up  the  question  of  leraons, 
because  we  do  not  produce  them.  I  suppose  that  8,000  boxes  is  all 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  has  increased 
very  largely  in  this  country  within  eight  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  is  continually  increasing? 

Mr.  Porcher.  The  demand  has  been  surprisingly  increased,  espe- 
cially on  grape  fruit. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  of  course  the  tariff  on  that  class  of  fruits 
increases  the  price  to  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Well,  now,  to  bring  matters  down  to  figures,  the 
present  cost  of  production  at  the  price  which  the  consumer  would  pay, 
would  be  termed  a  reasonable  price,  we  will  say  from  $2.50  to  ^.75 
or  $3  a  box ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 
^  Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  cost  of  produ- 
cing oranges  is  in  the  labor — the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Porcher.  We  have  gone  over  a  schedule,  and  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  land  and  situation.  There  are  some  situations  with  richer 
eon,  and  at  present  with  the  freedom  from  pests,  which  would  cau^ 
the  cost  to  vary  from  75  cents  to  $1*50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Per  box? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Yes;  growing  and  packing  the  fruit  and  placing  it 
f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  what  percentage  of  that  cost  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Porcher.  It  would  be  somewhere  around  30  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  boxes  are  what? 

Mr.  Porcher.  We  figure  the  boxes  at  about  15  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No  ;  T  moan  the  box  of  fruit  and  all. 

Mr.  Porcher.  The  box  of  fruit  and  all  would  be,  as  I  sav,  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  average  labor  cost  in  a  box  is  about  30 
cents? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  vary  with  the  other  costs, 
because  the  labor  cost  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  dutj^  per  box  on  oranges? 

Mr.  Porcher.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is 
equivalent  to  80  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  duty  about  twice  and  a  half  covers 
the  entire  labor  cost  of  producing  the  oranges? 

Mr.  Porcher.  A  little  less  than  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  agree  with  the  witness  who  preceded  you 
with  reference  to  his  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
market  and  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  PoRCHER«  The  question  of  transportation  has  been  with  us  one 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its  powers  and  rul- 
ings, and  has  left  us  absolutely  blocked.  The  question,  for  instance, 
of  transportation  from  Cuba  to  Chicago  or  Indianapolis  or  anjr  point 
in  the  West  we  have  found  imperative,  so  far  as  any  redress  is  con- 
cerned. We  pay  59^  cents  from  Cuba  to  Chicago — that  is,  basing  the 
rate  from  Jacksonville;  in  other  words,  the  Cuban  producers  get  their 
fruit  laid  down  in  market  for  the  price  that  our  gateway  at  Jackson- 
ville charges  us  from  there  beyond.  The  explanation  that  is  given 
is  that  it  is  water  transportation,  and  that  in  competition  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  change. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  movement  of 
citrus  fruits  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  or 
interior  points* 

Mr.  Porcher.  Well,  that  is  because  of  its  being  too  slow  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  practicable. 

Mr.  Porcher.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  at  the  present  time 
making  a  plea  on  that  question,  because  we  have  an  association  that 
has  the  matter  up  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  we  have  a  very  fair  showing  for  redress. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  for  another  branch  of  the 
Government  to  pass  upon.  As  to  the  freight  rates  to  New  York,  you 
agree  with  the  former  witness  in  the  statement  that  he  made? 

Mr.  Porcher.  That  is  correct  absolutely,  excepting  one  item.  It  is 
stated  that  the  transportation  from  interior  points  to  Habana  is  7^ 
cents,  as  compared  with  our  10  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  have  water  transportation  from  Jackson- 
ville to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Yes ;  eastward,  but  not  westward.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  w.estem  gateway. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  these  flies  that  you  have  been  talking  about 
come  from  ?    How  did  they  get  into  Florida  to  start  with  ? 

Mr.  Porcher.  It  is  really  not  known.  It  is  like  the  question  being 
asked  as  to  where  the  first  oranges  came  from.  We  are  told  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  eat  the  sweet  red  fruit. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  ago  did  these  flies  come  in! 

Mr.  Porcher.  I  think  alx)ut  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  have  them  in  Cuba  or  m  the  other  West  Indian 
islands? 

Mr.  Porcher.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  brought  in  accidentally  in 
a  package  of  some  sort  ? 

Mr.  Porcher.  It  is  questionable;  we  don't  know.  It  is  really  the 
Alyrodes  citri.  There  may  be  such  a  pest  in  Japan  or  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  but  at  the  present  moment  1  can  not  state  beyond  the  fact 
that  we  know  it  is  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  pineapples  raised  all  over  Florida,  or  in  the 
southern  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Porcher.  On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  which  is  the  producing 
section.     That  is  the  next  matter  that  I  desire  to  take  up. 
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Mr.  Needham.  Speaking  about  the  labor  co^t  of  30  cents  a  box,  do 
yoii  mean  the  annual  cost  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  and  boxing! 

Mr.  PoRCHER.  I  meant  that  that  would  be  a  fair  average  cost 

Mr.  Needham..  You  do  not  include  in  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  PoRCiiER.  Not  at  all ;  I  mean  the  production  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  The  annual  charge? 

Mr.  PoRCHKR.  The  annual  chaiee. 

The  matter  of  pineapples  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on 
forcibly,  although  I  may  repeat  in  part  statements  that  have  been 
made.  We  produced  last  season  on  the  east  coast  090,000  crates,  while 
the  importations  from  Cuba  were  about  840,000  crates.  In  additioD 
to  that  we  had  importations  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  at  all.  We  had  importations  from  Porto  Rico, 
and  we  had  importations  from  Jamaica  to  contend  with. 

The  pineapple  situation  with  us  is  such  on  the  east  coast  that  ve 
produce  out  of  that  090,000  crates,  040,000  crates;  in  other  words  all 
the  rest  of  the  State  produces  but  50,000  crates.  That  is  produced 
now  on  the  mainland  heciiuse  the  storm  of  a  few  years  ago  swept 
away  the  products  of  tlie  keys.  It  is  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to  extreme  expenditures  in  matters  of  not 
only  preparing  the  land,  which  has  been  done,  but  in  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilization, which  runs  ud  jis  high  as  4,000  pounds  per  acre  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  that,  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  the  increased  cost 
of  crate  material,  we  find  that  about  an  average  of  90  cents,  even 
running  up  to  $1.10,  according  to  other  averages  made,  is  the  co^t 
to  produce  a  crate  of  pineapples  and  deliver  it  on  board  the  cars. 
The  pineapple  industry  is  more  subject  to  frost  than  oranges,  and 
for  a  frost  to  get  into  an  orange  tree  requires  what  we  term  a  freeze, 
but  a  fro^t  will  get  into  the  pineapples  just  as  it  would  into  a  tomato 
plant,  for  it  is  a  very  tender  plant. 

Now,  that  section  of  Florida  has  this  competition  with  Cuba:  The 
Cuban  product  starts  in  a  little  esirlier.  but  it  practically  continues 
throughout  the  season,  barring  onlj^  severe  rains,  which  make  their 
fruit  not  carry  well.  When  thosfe  rains  pass  they  st^irt  picking  again, 
and  they  are  enabled  with  this  present  tariff  to  get  their  prcxJuct 
in  and  take  the  markets  away  fi'om  us  to  a  degree  that  we  are  not 
able  to  make  reasonable  profit  on  the  result.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  are  going  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  accord  us  the  same 
rate  that  is  applied  upon  citrus  fruits  at  the  present  time,  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  excessive. 

And,  just  as  a  wind-up,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  question  has 
been  brought  up  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  here  touching  upon  the 
question  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jacksonville,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  there  are  two  points  with  reference  to  that.  Our  associ- 
ation is  three-quarters  Republican,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jack- 
sonville is  no  doubt  halt  or  possibly  five-eighths  or  three-quarters 
Bepublican.  Bait  lot  me  go  further,  gentlemen,  and  say  this  to  you— 
that  if  you  will  eliminate  the  three  classes  that  we  object  to  m  the 
South,  we  would  not  have  any  Democratic  party. 

I  thank  vou  verv  much. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  G.  M'MTJLIEH,  OF  WAXTON,  ELA. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Air.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
1  just  got  here  this  morning  and  consequently  left  all  my  data  at  the 
hotel,  so  I  have  asked  permission  to  file  that  later. 

I  will  speak  as  a  producer  of  pineapples,  and  also  in  explanation 
of  the  question  which  Mr.  Chase  could  not  answer,  and  shall  try  also 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  In  a  rate  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  short  time  ago  the  railroads  contended  that  the 
average  haul  or  charge  for  the  vegetables  in  Cuba  was  only  7^  cents 
up  to  Habana.     That  applies  on  oranges  and  pineapples  just  the  same. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  pineapple  situation  I  will  say  that  it  is  a 
little  bit  out  of  its  native  element  in  Florida.  We  run  the  chance 
of  having  our  investments  swept  out  in  one  night  by  a  freeze.  But 
the  industry  has  been  established  there  for  the  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  though  some  fifteen  years  ago  it  only  amounted  to  about 
90,000  crates.  Up  to  that  time  the  Cuban  pineapple  did  not  compete 
with  us  after  the  20th  of  May ;  that  is  when  the  rainy  season  started  in, 
and  the  fruit  would  not  bud,  so  they  could  not  ship.  They  are  now 
planting  on  high  land,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  us  throughout 
the  entire  shipping  season  of  Florida. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba,  we  have  the  statement 
of  the  Cuban  Horticultural  Society  reports,  which  state  that  they  can 
produce  them  for  20  cents  a  crate.  We  can  not  produce  a  crate  of 
pineapples  in  Florida  under  70  cents  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, in  the  field,  not  packed,  and  on  up  to  90  cents.  We  strike  an 
average  of  75  or  80  cents.  I  will  say  that  we  ask  for  the  same  con- 
sideration in  the  tariff  that  the  citrus  fruits  are  getting  to-day.  It 
costs  more  to  produce,  in  the  field,  a  box  of  pineapples  than  it  does  a 
box  of  citrus  fruit.  We  draw  14  cents  a  crate,  and  they  draw  7  cents. 
Cuban  pineapples,  costing  20  cents  to  produce,  and  35  cents  to  pack, 
we  will  say,- 14  cents  duty,  32  cents  transportation  to  New  York,  and 
then  add  your  7  cents  or  7^  cents  or  10  cents — they  can  place  them 
there  for  $1.11  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Florida  pineapples  will  cost  you 
$1.80. 

Now,  we  only  have  one  advantage  in  Florida,  and  that  is,  by  fer- 
tilizing our  fruit  carries  up  and  holds  up  better.  After  their  rainy 
season  sets  in  their  fruit  does  not  command  the  price  that  ours  does, 
but  they  have  five  or  six  weeks  of  advantage  in  the  earlier  market, 
during  which  time  we  are  not  competing  with  them.  After  the  20th 
of  May  or  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  rains  start  in — it  is  not  that  the 
Cuban  pineapples  make  most  of  the  money  after  that  time,  but  be- 
cause 01  the  cheap  cost  of  production,  the  cheap  transportation ;  they 
ship  everything.  I  understand  that  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
crop  goes  into  New  York  after  that  time. 

Now,  a  70-cent  duty  on  pineapples  would  not  be  prohibitive.  That 
would  not  put  us  on  a  parity  with  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba*  T 
am  not  speaking  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  that  it  takes  to 

froduce  crops  of  pineapples  in  Florida.  If  we  have  a  duty  on  there, 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Cuban  producer,  for 
he  keeps  shipping  and  shipping  and  shipping,  and  is  dumping  and 
dumping  and  dumping,  putting  a  cheap  article*  on  the  mnrkot,  which 
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only  makes  a  glut,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Florida  pro- 
ducer to  go  into  Chicago  or  New  York  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Pineapples  in  Florida  are  raised  under  cheese 
cloth  very  largely,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  No,  sir ;  not  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  them  growing  there,  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  general  or  not.  It  was  done  to  protect  them 
from  frost. 

If  you  had  all  the  duty  you  wanted  on  pineapples,  you  still  would 
have  the  competition  of  jPorto  Rico.  They  can  raise  them  there 
naturally,  much  easier,  and  at  a  less  price  than  in  Florida,  and  Porte 
Rico  is  part  of  the  United  States.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  let 
them  raise  them  there? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Yes;  we  are  willing;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
Porto  Rico  can  ever  be  a  serious  competitor  of  the  Florida  pineapple. 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  there  is  as  much  capital  going  in  there  pro- 
portionately as  there  is  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Then  I  have  been  misinformed.  According  to  my 
understanding  the  majority  is  going  into  Cuba,  and  the  largest  plant- 
ings are  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  statistics  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  always  have  the  frost  to  contend  with  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  McMuLL?]N.  No,  sir ;  we  have  had  but  three  frosts  in  the  life  of 
the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  raise  oranges  and  lemons  where  you 
can  not  raise  pineapples,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  We  can  not  raise  anything  on  pineapple  land  bm 
pineapples. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  same 
degree  of  frost  that  affects  oranges  would  probably  kill  pineapples 
entirely,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McMttllen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  low  temperature  will  kill  pineapples  rather 
than  oranges  or  lemons? 

Mr.  McMuijjen.  That  is  true.    But,  again,  28°  of  temperature  the 

fineapples  have  withstood,  but  that  has  often  killed  orange  trees, 
t  depends  upon  the  climatic  conditions.  A  frost  that  will  kill  orange 
trees  will  sometimes  not  kill  the  pineapples. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  thrive  in  cold  weather? 

Mr.  McMfllen.  They  do  not  like  it;  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  death  to  them? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  want  pineapples  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  duty  as  citrus  fruits.  What  do  vou  mean 
by  that? 

Mr.  McMiTLLEN.  Citrus  fruits  are  drawing  80  cents  a  crate  and  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  crates  are  not  of  the  same  size  as  those 
for  pineapples? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  are  rated  pound  for  pound  all  over  the 
United  States  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  their  values  are  not  the  same.  What  do  jow 
sell  a  crate  of  pineapples  for? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  being  a  luxury,  we  can  only  get  what  a  man 
is  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  price? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  They  will  average  from  $1.25 — in  some  years  when 
\ve  have  a  short  crop  we  get  as  high  as  $1.40  to  $1.60  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  lemons  and 
oranges  in  crates? 

Mr.  McMuiXEN.  Well,  I  presume  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  that  I  notice  here  that  the 
rate  of  lemons,  the  ad  valorem  rate,  for  1907,  is  estimated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  36  per  cent  and  a  fraction ;  oranges  for  1907.  55  per 
cent  and  a  fraction,  and  on  pineapples  43  per  cent  and  a  traction. 
The  reason  why  I  mentioned  citrus  iruits  was  this :  Would  the  same 
protection  that  is  given  on  lemons  cover  what  you  want  on  pine- 
apples, and  not  make  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  McMullen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  still  leave  it  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  McMuixEN.  It  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  this  wav :  It 
would  prevent  the  tail  end  of  that  shipment,  which  they  don't  get 
anything  for,  and  which  injures  us  more  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  selling  price  of  pineapples  is  practically  the  same  in  all  markets, 
usually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  from  the  reports  that  the  ad  valorem 
rate  is  estimated  on  the  value  of  the  product  and  not  on  their  demand. 
One  is  59  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other,  for  the  year  1907,  esti- 
mated on  the  value  of  that  crop,  is  36  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  am  afraid  that  report  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  pineapple  industry  in  Florida  increasing  or  de- 
creasing under  present  protection? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  It  is  increasing,  and  it  will  always  be  as  long  as 
anybody  is  in  business.  You  have  got  to  keep  planting:  you  can  not 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  growers  been  making  a  reasonable  profit  under  this 
protection  ? 

Mr.  McMullen.  They  have  not  in  the  past  four  years.  After  the 
Cuban  war,  when  Cuba  had  a  setback  in  its  industry,  they  did  make 
money.  But  in  recent  years  the  situation  has  changed  and  now 
capital  is  developing  down  there  fields  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  it 
means  that  with  their  present  cheap  production  the  Florida  industry 
is  going  to  be  worse  off  than  ever.  The  Florida  industry  represents 
an  investment  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  pineapples. 
That  land  can  not  be  applied  to  the  growing  of  anything  else,  for  it 
will  not  produce  anything  else.  We  have  practically  to  produce  our 
pineapples  with  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  is  14  cents  a  crate,  is  it? 

Mr.  McMullen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  would  the  import  duty  be  on  the  same  crate  that 
pays  14  cents? 

Mr.  McMullen.  According  to  their  estimates,  I  think,  70  cents,  the 
same  as  the  orange  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  would  be  a  prohibitory  duty. 

Mr.  McMullen.  No,  sir;  the  Cuban  pineapples  sell  from  $8.50 
to  $4. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then  it  does  not  matter  about  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  McMullen.  Yes;  we  want  it  to  continue  the  same  as  before. 
It  is  the  tail  of  the  Cuban  shipment  that  we  want  to  prohibit.    On 
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account  of  the  rains  down  there  the  shipments  do  not  always  come  in 
in  good  shape.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  prohibit  the  tail  end  ship- 
ments of  Cuban  pineapples.  If  the  market  here  was  empty,  the 
Cuban  pineapples  would  still  bring  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  are  you  canning  fruit  in  Floridal 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  It  is  on  account  of  the  price  of  labor;  and  then 
again  the  supply  of  fruit  is  not  sufficient  to 'keep  the  tanneries  run- 
nmg.  We  have  nothing  to  keep  the  industry  going  all  the  year  round. 
The  fruit  comes  in  by  itself,  and  it  is  in  a  territory  by  itself,  and  if 
we  shipped  we  could  not  pay  the  freight  of  25  cents  per  crate. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Then  you  can  not  have  canned  pineapples  down 
there? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  are  they  eaten;  are  they  eaten  raw? 

Mr.  MciluLLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roim:Li..  Do  you  know  anything  about  citrus  fruit? 

Mr.  McMi'LLEN.  I  am  a  small  shipper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  freight  to  Chicago  would  be  $l.-25  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  McMuiJiEN.  We  can  not  lay  them  down  in  Chicago  under 
$1.90. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  Say  $2  per  crate. 

Mr.  McMi'LLEN.  All  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  pineapples  are  there  ordinarily  in  i 
crate? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  Thirty. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  How  many  oranges  are  there  in  a  crate? 

Jlr.  McMuLLEN.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  a  gentleman  says  here 
there  are  150  and  another  gentleman  says  there  are  176. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  mean  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  on  an  orange,  which  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  price 
Who  gets  the  remaining  large  profit,  amounting  to  from  60  cents  to  90 
cents  per  dozen?     Does  that  go  to  the  jobber  or  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  The  majority  of  it  goes  to  the  retailer.  If  you 
take  perishable  articles,  generally  you  must  take  what  price  the  other 
man  is  willing  to  pay.  At  certain  times  in  the  year  when  you  can  get 
good  prices  it  is  all  right,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  years  they  do  not 
pay  expenses.  We  are  talking  about  the  average  years.  There  are 
times  when  you  make  a  large  profit,  but  there  are  many,  many  times 
when  the  market  is  flooded  with  pineapples  and  you  do  not  make  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  Hawaiian  importatioa 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  McMullen.  They  do  not  interfere  with  us  seriously  on  account 
of  the  transportation.  We  are  shipping  to  California  and  we  are 
exporting  to  England,  ^\^lat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  our- 
selves when  both  we  and  Cuba  are  shipping.  We  have  exported  from 
40  to  50  crates,  or  about  7,000  oranges. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  WTiat  percentage  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
pineapples  in  this  country  is  produced  by  the  American  pineapple 
growers? 

Mr.  McMullen.  Very  nearly  one-half.  You  understand  that  the 
Cuban  pineapple  is  shipped  something  like  two  months  before  ours. 
After  that  their  shipments  go  along  through  the  summer. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  old  must  a  plant  be  before  it  beat's? 
Mr.  McMuLLEN.  It  will  bear  within  two  months  after  it  is  planted. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  long  does  it  last? 
Mr.  McMuLLEN.  From  seven  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  United  Fruit  Company  a  producer  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  M.  YORK,  OF  BOSTON,  UASS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  not  as  a 
grower,  but  as  a  distributer.  My  business  is  that  of  handling  fruit 
products  in  Boston,  Mass.  I  thought  perhaps  that  I  could  enlighten 
you  a  little  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  oranges.  I  think  that  as  a 
rule  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  given  the  cost  of  producing 
oranges  somewhat  low.  I  have  been  in  the  business  as  a  producer  of 
oranges  for  twelve  years,  and  can  say  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more 
to  produce  oranges  in  our  section  than  it  does  to  produce  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  reason  is  that  our  soil  is  light  and  we  have  to  feililize 
heavily.  I  have  just  paid  a  draft  of  $1,000  for  fertilizer  to  go  on  our 
grove.  The  tendency  is  all  the  time  for  prices  to  go  down,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  else  to  do  except  to  go  out  oi  the  business  unless  we  have 
protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  had  a  prohibitive  tariff  since  1897. 

Mr.  York.  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  prohibitive  since  1897. 

Mr.  York.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  have  been  very  small. 

Mr.  York.  Yes;  but  thej;  are  increasing.  Importations  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  from  Cuba.  Since  the  Spanish  war  they  have  been  going 
into  the  business  of  producing  oranges  and  gi*ape  fruit.  We  do  not 
have  quite  the  severe  competition  that  thej  nave  in  New  York,  but 
the  competition  is  gradually  growing  and  it  will  onlv  be  a  few  years 
when  we  will  have  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  and  after  that  w^e  will 
be  in  quite  close  competition.  We  will  be  in  quite  as  close  competition 
with  Cuba  as  New  York  now  is.    New  York  is  the  largest  market. 

Mr.  McCall.  Does  the  United  Fruit  Company  do  any  of  that 
business? 

Mr.  York.  It  is  bringing  in  fruit  from  Jamaica  at  a  cost  of  about 
30  cents  a  box  freight.  The  freight  from  the  heart  of  the  fruit-pro- 
ducing section  there,  rail  and  water,  from  Jacksonville  to  Savannah, 
is  65  cents.  The  freight,  via  rail  and  water,  Norfolk  to  Boston^  is 
about  17^  cents.  The  freight,  all  rail,  to  Boston,  is  76  cents.  Florida 
produces  a  fruit  that  has  a  thinner  skin.  The  Jamaica  fruit  has  a 
thicker  skin.  Our  fruit  will  not  hold  up  like  the  California  fruit. 
The  California  fruit  is  more  hardened.  The  California  people  do  not 
have  to  rush  their  fruit  into  the  market  as  we  do.  Our  climate  and 
soil  are  such  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing  to  do  on  our  land. 
The  quality  of  our  land  makes  the  fruit  tender.  The  fruit  has  not  a 
good  keeping  quality  and  must  be  marketed  and  handled  quicker. 
Wlien  we  ship  our  fruit  we  must  strap  the  oranges  and  put  them  up 
in  tiers.  They  must  be  in  good  carrying  condition  when  shipped  in 
order  that  they  shall  bring  a  fair  price.  The  competition  is  increas- 
ing so  fast  with  us  in  Florida  that  I  can  say  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
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short  time  before  it  will  be  nonprofitable  to  grow  oranges,  unless  we 
can  devise  some  means  of  producing  them  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  want  an  increase  of  the  present  import  duty? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir ;  I  only  wish  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  what  price  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the  delivery 
of  a  box  of  oranges  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  York.  You  mean  the  cost  of  growing  the  fruit  and  the  de- 
livery in  Boston? 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes. 

Mr.  York.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the  cost,  because  some  years  you  get  a 
good  crop  and  some  years  you  get  a  poor  crop.  To  answer  thkt  I 
would  have  to  take  the  average  for  about  five  years.  I  should  say  on 
that  basis  that  the  average  cost  of  raising  and  delivering  oranges 
would  be  $2  per  box. 

Mr.  McCall.  About  how  many  dozen  oranges  would  be  in  a  box! 

Mr.  York.  They  would  average  about  175  oranges  to  the  box. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  would  be  about  14  cents  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  price  do  they  usually  bring  in  the  market? 

Mr.  York.  Just  now  they  are  retailing  at  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  what  ao  they  retail  ordinarily? 

Mr.  York.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  About  this 
time  in  the  year  they  retail  very  low,  because  they  are  a  glut  on  the 
market.  The  market  is  now  quile  full  and  the  price  is  low.  We  have 
now  oranges  piled  upon  the  dock  which  are  practically  unsalable  at 
$1.50  or  $2  per  box.  They  are  now  selling  closer  to  $1.75  than  to  ^ 
Just  at  the  present  time  they  are  selling  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  McCall.  They  are  retailing  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  box? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  is  the  usual  retail  price  to  the  consumer  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  York.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  somewhat  if  I  can.  A  good 
many  of  the  oranges  that  we  are  now  receiving  will  run  from  126 
to  250  oranges  in  a  box,  as  they  vary  in  size — ^not  as  to  the  size  of  the 
box,  but  as  to  the  size  of  the  oranges.  The  retailer  will  sell  the 
smaller  oranges  cheaper.  If  there  are  250  in  a  box  they  will  retail 
as  low  as  15  cents.  The  retail  price  will  gradually  rise  according  to 
the  size  of  the  oranges.  For  the  big  oranges  he  will  get  from  25  to 
30  cents  per  dozen.  On  those  he  will  make  some  money,  but  he  will 
make  practically  nothing  on  the  smaller  sized  oranges.  We  seU  by 
the  carload,  mixed  counts.  According  to  that  the  prices  will  run 
from  15  cents  to  30  cents  per  dozen  retail. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  prices  run  above  30  cents. 

Mr.  York.  They  might  in  time  of  scarcity. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  will  take  the  whole  business,  the  average 
price  at  which  these  grocers  sell  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  else- 
where, it  is  a  good  deal  above  30  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  York.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  may  be  times  for  a  short  period  when  the  cost 
will  be  low,  but  if  you  take  the  twelve  months  the  average  price  will 
be  50  cents  per  dozen,  will  it  not,  if  you  buy  oranges  at  the  retail 
stores? 
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Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  some  months  when  the  oranges 
will  not  keep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  sometimes  sell  oranges  as 
hiffh  as  70  cents  to  90  cents  ? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  in  the  summer  time,  when  there  are 
nothing  but  Valencias,  which  come  from  California.  The  crop  from 
Florida  comes  in  between  October  and  February.  In  November,  De- 
cember, and  January  most  of  the  crop  comes  from  Florida  and  at 
that  time  the  price  is  low.  They  market  the  crop  from  California  in 
January.  You  will  find  oranges  about  this  season  of  the  year  selling 
at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  box.  Sometimes  in  Mav,  June,  July,  August,  ana 
September  the  prices  will  rule  from  $4  to  $Y  per  box  at  auction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  Florida  oranges  sell  at  practically  the  same 
price  for  which  the  big  oranges  from  California  sell? 

Mr.  York.  The  high-priced  oranges  are  out  of  the  market  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  could  induce  the  grocers  to  sell  them 
cheaper. 

Mr.  York.  A  nice  Valencia  orange  at  this  time  is  selling  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  The  raisers  of 
oranges  claim  that  they  do  not  make  much  and  the  wholesaler  claims 
that  ne  does  not  make  much,  and  yet  the  price  of  a  box  of  oranges, 
after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  a  producer  and  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  goes  up  from  about  $1.70  to  as  high  as  $7.25.  That  is  50 
cents  per  dozen.  What  we  want  to  know  is  who  gets  that  enormous 
profit. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Clark).  You  are  assuming  that  all  of  the 
oranges  sell  from  75  cents  to  80  cents,  whereas  sometimes  they  sell 
as  low  as  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  Some  oranges  are  large  and 
9ome  are  small,  and  therefore  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  mathematical 
calculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mathematical  calculation  in 
this  transaction  is  that  the  consumer  of  the  oranges  sets  gouged 
somewhere.  The  man  who  raises  the  oranges  says  mat  ne  does  not 
make  anything  and  the  wholesaler  says  that  he  aoes  not  make  any- 
thing, and  I  would  like  to  find  out  who  gets  this  great  rake-off  ble- 
tween  these  two  prices. 

Mr.  York.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  rake-off.  The  Florida 
oranges  sell  low  and  the  Valencias,  the  high-priced  oranges  from 
California,  sell  high.  At  the  time  of  the  high  prices  there  is  light 
production.    The  market  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  if  we  let  the  present  tariff  stand  you  are  satis- 
fied? 

Mr.  York.  I  am. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  are  you  after? 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  nere  after  anything.  I  had  a  wire  to  meet  the 
delegation  here,  so  I  got  ready  quickly,  and  I  expect  to  be  back  in 
Boston  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  simply  desire  to  put  yourself  on  record  as  opposing 
any  change  in  the  tariff  rate? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  put  something  in  the  testimony 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  oranges.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
twelve  years. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  propose  a  change  in  the  Dingley  bill,  or 
a  change  only  in  the  rates  on  citrus  fruit? 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  posted  enough  to  say  that  I  would  want  to 
enlighten  you  any  on  that  point  at  this  time.  I  think  that  we  get 
along  nicely  under  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Usually  everybody  who  appears  proposes  a 
change  on  the  particular  schedule  in  which  he  is  interested.  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  it  extended  to  all  of  the  schedules. 

Mr.  York.  I  have  been  favorable  to  a  protective  tariff  up  to  this 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  run  your  orange  plantation  from  Boston,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  man  interested  wnth  us  who  is  in 
Florida.    He  is  stationed  there.    He  is  our  general  manager. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  did  you  say  the  price  of  a  box  of  oranges 
was? 

Mr.  York.  The  market  now  is  low. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  York.  We  sold  several  crates  yesterday  at  an  average  of  about 
$2  per  box.  It  was  nice  fruit.  A  good  deal  of  it  sells  at  $1.50  per 
box. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  see  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  papers  at  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  box. 

Mr.  York.  The  papers  can  not  get  the  exact  sales. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  find  out  the  price, 

Mr.  York.  The  papers  hardly  ever  get  it  right.  There  are  several 
profits,  or  I  should  say  there  should  be  several  profits,  from  the  time 
the  fruit  leaves  the  grower  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  there  is  no  way  for  anyone  except  the  man 
in  business  to  find  out  what  the  price  reallv  is  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  man  in  business  should  Know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  know  except  by  the 
market  reports  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  York.  They  are  not  always  correct.  I  have  a  paper  here  which 
gives  the  correct  quotations. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  oranges  ? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  does? 

Mr.  York.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.56  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 


Q)MMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Wednesday^  Noveniber  18^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEUENT  OF  HE.  J.  ALLEN  OSUTTN,  OF  BIVERA/  CAL. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  try  and  be  brief, 
so  as  not  to  occupy  any  more  time  than  is  necessary.    I  will  just  give 
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a  brief  history  of  the  planting  of  walnut  trees.  The  walnut  indus- 
try is  only  about  forty  years  old.  It  was  in  the  early  seventies  that 
the  first  walnut  trees  were  planted  for  commercial  purposes  in  south- 
em  California.  Among  the  first  sections  where  this  present  industry 
began  was  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  at  Rivera.  When  the  present  dutj 
was  placed  on  foregin  imports  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  tfiis 
industry.  Large  areas  were  planted,  and  are  still  being  planted. 
But,  as  you  will  remember,  it  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years  from 
the  time  it  is  first  planted  to  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  full  bearing, 
and  you  will  readily  see  that  it  has  taken  quite  some  time  to  bring 
the  industry  up  to  its  present  condition.  I  have  here  a  table  of  27 
different  countries  importing  walnuts  into  the  United  States.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  read  this,  because  it  is  from  the  government 
reports,  but  I  will  g^ve  you  a  summary.  In  1903  we  imported  from 
these  various  countries  12,362,567  pounds. 

Mr.  McCall.  Have  you  the  value? 

Mr.  OsMtTN.  I  have  further  on.  I  will  give  you  the  values  in  a 
moment.  Last  year  we  imported  32,597,592  pounds.  That  gives 
us  a  very  good  idea  that  the  tariff  has  not  retarded  the  importation 
of  walnuts.  The  amount  of  shelled  and  unshelled  walnuts  imported 
in  the  last  five  years  has  increased,  unshelled  walnuts  from  8,93Q,439 
pounds  in  1903  to  27,036,646  pounds  in  1907. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1903  was  $537,014  and  in  1907 
$1,490,422.  That  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  157  per 
cent  in  the  last  five  years.  These  values  are  not  the  selling  values, 
but  they  are  the  values  fixed  by  the  Government  for  import  duties 
alone. 

During  that  time  California  in  1903  raised  and  sold  6,200  tons  and 
in  1907  7,300  tons.  That  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  now  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign  importation  as 
against  the  increase  of  the  home  product.  While  it  only  shows  18 
per  cent  increase  in  our  output,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  full  bear- 
ing. In  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  about  8,000  acres  planted 
to  new  trees  in  California  alone.  In  Oregon  we  are  crediJbly  in- 
formed that  the  area  is  very  largely  increased.  The  trees  there,  how- 
ever, are  only  2  or  3  jrears  old,  and  it  will  take  some  eight  or  nine 
years  more  before  their  yield  will  come  in  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  raising  walnuts.  When 
we  first  started  in  to  raise  walnuts,  we  planted  a  variety  known  as 
the  "  hard  shell."  It  took  four  or  five  j^ears  before  we  found  out  that 
that  was  not  a  good  variety  commercially,  and  then  we  planted  a 
variety  known  as  "  soft  shell,"  and  it  took  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
we  found  out  that  we  could  not  plant  that  successfully  and  get  an 
orchard  from  seedling  trees,  but  that  we  would  have  to  follow  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  citrus  and  other  varieties  of  fruits  and  bud  or 
graft  our  trees  upon  the  seedling  stock  in  order  to  get  successful 
returns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  an  orchard  of  40  acres  from 
seedling  stock,  we  would  have  trees  ideal  in  every  respect,  but  which 
would  be  worthless  as  producers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  tariff,  we  would  have  been  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence long  before  this. 
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I  will  now  take  up  the  cost  of  production  abroad.  Abrotd,  wil- 
nuts  are  not  raine^l  in  orchard  form,  as  we  grow  them  here,  but  along 
the  roadways  and  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  sidehills^  a  good  deal  as 
the  native  nut  trees  grow  in  our  country.  They  have  but  very  few 
cultivated  orchards  there,  so  that  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  They  have  no  ciutivation,  and  of  course  live 
expenses  are  reduced  very  much.  In  contradistinctioD,  our  land,  the 
bare  land  before  we  put  any  trees  on  it,  costs  $300  to  $400  per  acre. 
The  value  of  the  land  with  the  trees  in  full  bearing  is  from  $500  lo 
$1,000  an  acre,  and  with  its  water  rights  and  so  forth,  wliich  cost 
from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  which  is  $13  to 
$20  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting,  which  is  from  $15  to  ^  per 
acre,  the  total  cost  of  yearly  expenses  is  from  $35  to  $55  per  acre. 
The  returns  per  acie  from  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  are  from  500  to 
1,000  pounds,  and  the  net  returns  are  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre,  so  that 
after  deducting  expenses  the  return  is  10  per  cent  on  our  Idl vestment. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  abroad  is  from  25  to  40  cents  from 
European  ports  to  tne  United  States  per  100  pounds^  It  costs  us  $1.30 
a  hundred  to  land  our  goods  in  the  market.  During  the  year  1907  we 
paid  the  railroads  practically  $200,000  in  freight. 

Labor,  with  us,  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
difficult  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  When  the  Dingley  tariff 
was  passed,  I  find  that  there  was  a  statement  made  by  Nathan  W. 
Blanchard,  of  Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  as  to  the  cost  of  labor,  as  follows: 

For  girls,  $1  per  day;  for  ordinary  men's  labor,  $1.25  per  day:  for 
more  experienced  men,  $1.50  per  day;  for  foremen  of  pickers^  $1.75 
per  day ;  for  overseer  in  packing,  $2  per  day. 

At  the  present  time  for  such  labor  we  would  pay  as  follows: 

For  girls,  $1.50  per  day;  for  ordinary  meirs  labor,  $2  per  daj; 
for  more  experienced  men,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day ;  for  foremen  of  pui" 
ers,  $3  to  $3.50  per  day ;  for  overseer  in  packing  house,  $3.26  to  ?3.75 
per  day. 

These  are  not  all  the  expenses  that  have  been  increased.  Agricol* 
tural  implements  have  gone  up.  All  sorts  of  produce  that  we  have 
to  feed  our  horses  have  gone  up.  Anything  we  use  in  California  is 
at  a  high  rate.  Consequently  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  ot  wal- 
nuts has  vastly  increased  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Walnuts 
have  almost  always  been  classed  among  luxuries.  That  time^  I  thinks 
has  passed.  They  have  become  now  a  staple  article  of  food  and  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  that  the  average  walnut 
grower  owns  a  small  parcel  of  ground.  These  parcels  of  ground  do 
not  average  more  than  15  or  20  acres  in  a  piece,  and  consec}uentJy  ^^ 
are  home  ouilders.  We  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  setained  We 
simply  want  to  be  let  alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  larger 
areas  of  land  that  will  be  found  to  be  walnut-bearing  land,  especially 
throughout  the  Southern  States  and  in  Oregon  and  m  otber  portioos 
of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  represent  a  very  large  industry? 
but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  fair  show.  If  there  are  any 
questions  to  be  asked,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McCaix.  How  many  walnuts,  in  bulk,  do  you  raise  on  an  acre 
generally  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Five  hundred  to  1,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  McCall.  Is  the  tree  the  ordinary  commercial  walmit  tree? 
Does  it  make  good  commercial  lumber  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  wood  is  very  soft. 
It  has  no  value  as  a  lumber  producer ;  it  hardly  makes  decent  firewood 
after  it  ge?ts  drv.    It  bums  very  rapidly,  indeed. 

Mr,  Clark.  These  walnuts  are  what  are  often  called  English  wal- 
nuts, are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  OsMTTN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  soft-shelled  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  soft-shelled.  We  tried  the  hard-shell  walnuts 
in  the  beginning,  but  we  have  supplanted  them  bv  the  soft-shell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ffraft  on  your  stock,  or  bu^  ? 

Mr.  OsMiTN.  We  call  it  buddmg.  We  take  a  seedling  tree  when  it 
is  about  2  years  old,  and  we  take  a  scion 

Mr.  Clark.  You  graft  onto  the  ordinary  black  walnut? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  or  any  ordinary  seedling  tree,  to  get  uniformity 
of  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  in  foreign  countries  they  raise  these  trees  out 
in  the  highways  and  byways.    AVhy  do  we  not  do  that  here? 

Mr.  OsMTJN.  I  can  tell  you  why  we  do  not  do  it  in  California.  It  is 
because  we  have  to  irrigate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Walnut  trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   Would  those  English  walnuts  grow  in  the  Mississippi  v  alley  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  have  to  get  at  it,  then. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  raise  enough  walnuts  in  the 
United  States  to  compete  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Heretofore  you  have  been  doing  very  well,  although 
you  have  had  to  start  in  from  the  stump,  to  use  the  commoa-expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  through  with  the  experiment  now? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  how  to  do  it  now? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  people  that  eat  the  walnuts? 

Mr.  Osi^nTN.  Not  at  the  present  time,  with  the  importations  that 
come  into  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  the  importations  come 
in  if  you  people  out  there  can  not  raise  enough  walnuts  to  supply  the 
market? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Give  us  a  show  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  walnuts 
in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Have  them  come  in  and  pay  the  import  duty,  and  give 
the  Government  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Three  cents  on  the  walnuts. 

Mr.  Ct^rk.  On  the  walnuts  with  the  shells  on? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  way  they  are  imported? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  on  shelled  walnuts  it  is  5  cents,  but  we  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  those. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  these  walnuts  in  the  same  belt  of  country 
where  they  raise  oranges  and  lemons? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes ;  but  walnuts  will  grow  on  land  that  will  not  pro- 
duce orange  oi*  lemon  trees. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  do  you 
know  whether  anybody  has  ever  tried  to  raise  these  English  walnuts 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  not? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  to-day,  though,  that 
he  knew  of  one  tree  down  there  that  bore  very  handsomely.  That 
had  just  gotten  there  by  accident. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  it  to  know  whether  the 
same  conditions  that  used  to  produce  the  ordinary  black  walnuts  that 
we  have  would  be  favorable  for  these  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  if  you  are  far  enough  south  to  be  below  the 
frost  belt.    They  will  not  stand  much  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  make  as  much  off  an  acre  of  walnuts  as  you 
make  off  an  acre  of  oranges? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  as  much  as  we  do  off  an 
acre  of  oranges. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  raising  oranges? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  am  gomg  to,  if  the  tariff  is  not  kept  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  not  kept  up  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  If  it  is  taken  off,  1  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  Off  of  what? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Off  of  walnuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  am  going  to  raismg  alfalfa  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  We  can  not  raise  beets  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  beets  there? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No ;  we  can  not  raise  beets  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  go  to  raising  eucalyptus  trees. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes;  that  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Not  so  much  so  as  walnuts.  It  has  to  have  some  irri- 
gation in  the  first  few  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  large  do  these  walnut  trees  grow? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  To  a  prettv  good  size.  They  are  larger  than  an  apple 
tree  grows  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  seen  these  black-walnut  trees  4  or  6  feet  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Oh,  we  have  nothing  like  that.  Eighteen  inches 
would  be  as  large  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  grow  that  big  or  not 
Maybe  they  will  do  so  if  you  give  them  time. 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  grafter  tree  does  not  live  as 
long  as  a  seedling  tree,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  !No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  kind  of  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No;  we  do  not  think  so.  That  has  been  the  accepted 
verdict. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  American  production  of  walnuts  in  the  shell 
is  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  is  it  notf 
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Mr.  OsMUN.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  We  think  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  of  walnuts  in  the  shell,  and  the 
shelled  walnuts  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  a  year,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Taking  the  walnut  industry  all  together — walnut  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  derives  from  the  importation  of 
walnuts  under  the  present  duty  something  over  $1,000,000  in  revenue? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  here,  under  the  head  of  walnuts,  shelled,  the 
amount  of  the  dutj  collected  is  $298,000,  and  for  walnuts  not  shelled 
it  is  $691,000,  makmg  about  $1,000,000 ;  so  that  really  the  present  duty 
on  walnuts  is  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  OsaruN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  raise  pecans  in  California? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Not  commercially ;  there  are  a  few  trees,  but  they  are 
not  raised  commercially,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  not  use  any  pecans  out  there? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  not  any.  country  that  produces  pecans  or  wal- 
nuts, either,  produce  the  other? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  adaptability 
for  Texas  or  New  Mexico  of  these  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Only  this  far,  that  from  what  I  read  of  the  climatic 
conditions  there  and  the  soil  I  see  no  reason  why  the  walnut  tree 
should  not  thrive  down  through  the  Southern  States,  if  you  get  far 
enough  down  below  the  severe  frost  line.  They  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  frost,  but  they  would  not  stand  this  climate,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  native  pecan  trees  in  California  ? 

Mr.  OsMTjN.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  no  native  black  walnuts? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  your  main  market  for  nuts? 

Mr.  OsMTJN.  All  over  the  United  States.  We  ship  them  all  over, 
even^where. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  just  a  home  market? 

Mr.  OsMUN.  Yes :  a  home  market. 

(Following  are  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Osmun:) 

Santa  Barbara  County  Walnut  GRO^VERs'  Association, 

Santa  Barbara^  Cal.^  September  11^  1908. 
Mr.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  Cat, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  in  regard  to 
land  values  and  acreage  oi  walnuts  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Approximately  there  are  in  this  county  at  present  4,000  acres  full 
bearing,  worth  $750  per  acre,  yielding  $125  per  acre;  1,000  acres  small 
trees,  worth  $500  per  acre;  bare  land,  worth  $350  per  acre. 

No  irrigation  required ;  no  fertilizer  used  here. 

Last  season  there  were  about  1,500  tons  produced  in  this  county. 
Cost  of  harvesting  crop,  about  $20  per  ton ;  cost  of  cultivating  land, 
about  $10  per  acre. 
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The  walnut  crop  is  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  Santa  Barbtra 
County,  and  the  future  promises  a  great  increase  in  acreage,  as  much 
land  which  was  considered  to  be  worthless  for  walnuts  is  proving  to 
be  good. 

Wishing  that  I  might  be  able  to  think  of  more  points  of  interest 
to  you,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Erwin  KiciJi¥», 


Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut  Groweks'  Ass(K'iation  (Inc.). 

Santa  Anaj  Cal.^  Novem^^er  J,  IdOS. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmitn,  Whittier^  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  will  say  that  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  find  time  to  get  the  number  of  acres  of 
w^alnuts  in  this  association,  but  have  them  for  Orange  Countv  as  thev 
appear  on  the  report  of  the  county  statistician,  dumber  of  bearing 
trees,  187,000;  number  of  nonbearing  trees,  85,250;  number  of  iXMind? 
harvested,  0,024,575. 

There  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our  growers  as  to  the 
cost  of  irrigation,  maintenance,  etc.,  that  I  can  not  answer  those  qm»s- 
tions  satisractorily. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  R.  Andre,  Secretary, 

408-409  BuLLARD  Block, 
Los  AtigeleSj  Cal.^  October  12^  J  90S. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  OsMtrx,  Whittier^  Col, 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  San  (Jabriel  Walnut  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, and  in  response  to  your  letter  askinflf  for  statistics  of  our 
aci*eage,  etc.,  I  would  say:  Number  of  acres  in  bearing,  110:  newly 
planted  acreage,  about  10  acres:  value  of  bare  land,  $400  per  acre; 
value  of  bearing  orchard,  $000  per  acre:  cost  of  irrigation — we  do 
not  irrigate:  cost  of  fertilizing,  estimated  at  $6  per  acre  per  annum: 
cost  of  cultivation,  estimated  at  $20  per  acre  per  annum;  cost  of 
harvesting  crop,  estimated  at  $30  per  ton;    average  production  per 

acre  per  annum,  estimated  at pounds. 

You  M'ill  ai)preciate  that  the  crop  varies  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  the  figures  given  are  approximations. 

Wishing  you  success  in  the  direction  of  your  efforts,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Lantz,  Seef*etary. 

Fullerton-Placentia  Walnut  Association  (Inc.), 

FulUrton,  Cah,  October  8,  190S, 
J.  Aiij:n  OsMi^N,  Whitticr.  Cah 

Dear  Sik:  Replying  to  yours  of  5th  will  offer  the  following  infor- 
mation :  We  have  al)out  1,150  acres  in  our  association  of  various  ages; 
as  no  new  orchards  have  been  planted  during  the  last  five  years,  all 
of  these  bear  some,  although  you  could  not  say  that  they  are  all  in  full 
bearing. 

Bare  land  suitable  for  walnuts  is  held  at  fmm  $300  to  $500  per  acre: 
orchards  in  full  l)earing  are  held  at  from  $700  to  $1,000.     The  cost  of 
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irrigation  in  orchards  that  are  well  cared  for  is  from  $10  to  $15  per 
a  ere ;  fertilization  and  care  about  $20  per  acre.  The  cost  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop  averages  around  1^  cents  per  pound. 

I  believe  that  the  average  crop  for  the  last  five  years  on  bearing 
orchards  in  this  ^^cinity  is  about  800  pounds.  Some  orchards  bear 
1,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  a  very  few  exceptionally  good  ones  1,500 
pounds.  On  my  mother's  place  last  year  we  had  9  tons  on  13  acres, 
and  this  was  considered  exceptional.  Our  total  output  (estimated) 
for  this  season  will  be  about  500  tons. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Akthur  Stauey, 
Fullerton-Placentia  Walnut  Association, 


LiMOKEIBA  COMPANT, 

Santa  Paula,  Vol.,  October  7,  1908, 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  5th  in- 
stant. I  neglected  answering  yours  of  September  4,  as  I  was  away 
from  home  when  it  arrived  and  have  been  so  busy  since  I  returned 
that  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  getting  the  figures  together 
until  now. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  last  year's  result  from  the  400-acre 
walnut  orchard  belonging  to  the  Limoneira  Company,  known  as 
"  Olivelands  orchard :"  The  expense,  including  irrigation,  cultivation, 
and  all  care  of  the  grove  outside  of  harvestmg,  was  $6,371.05;  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  including  processing  and  getting  nuts  readv  for 
shipment,  was  $3,873.13;  the  production  from  the  grove  was  light, 
360.853  pounds.  A  walnut  orchard  in  full  bearing  is  considered 
worth  from  $700  to  $800  an  acre ;  the  bare  land  from  $400  to  $500 
per  acre,  under  water. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Limoneira  Company, 

By  C.  C.  TEAorE,  Manager. 


American  Savings  Bank  of  Anaheim, 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  October  6, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letters  I  will  state  that  the  questions 
you  put  are  hard  ones  to  answer  with  anything  except  a  guess. 

Number  of  acres  in  bearing  in  association,  1,000;  number  of  acres 
not  in  bearing,  200;  value  of  bare  land,  $150  to  $300;  value  of  full- 
bearing  orchards,  $600  to  $750 ;  cost  of  irrigating  per  acre,  $5 ;  care 
per  acre,  $15;  cost  of  harvest  (1  cent  per  pound)  per  acre,  $7.10; 
estimated  output  of  association  this  year,  370  tons. 
Hoping  this  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  W.  Phelps. 
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Whittier,  Septeinher  19, 190S. 
J,  Allen  Osmun,  Esq.,  Whittier^  Col. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  would  say  there  are 
in  our  association  312  acres  of  full-bearing  trees  and  3(f2  acres  of 
young  trees  bearing  slightly ;  total,  614  acres. 

There  are  applications  for  membership  representing  66  acres  of  full- 
bearing  and  29  acres  of  trees  only  slightly  bearing;  total,  95  acres,  for 
which  stock  has  not  yet  been  issued. 

There  are  170  acres  newly  planted  orchards  not  yet  in  bearing. 

The  value  of  the  bare  land  is  about  $500  per  acre  and  that  of  the 
orchards  in  full  bearing  about  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  irrigation,  that  is,  for  the  water  alone,  is  $6.15  a  year 
per  acre. 

The  actual  care  of  an  orchard,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  water 
for  irrigation,  is  $14  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  harvesting,  that  is,  gathering  and  delivering  them  at 
the  warehouse  for  shipment,  is  about  1^  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  never  fertilized.  We  shipped  last  year  52  tons  l.(M3 
pounds,  from  223^  acres. 

We  expect  our  entire  output  this  year  to  be  150  tons. 

Trusting  you  will  excuse  delay  in  not  getting  this  information 
sooner,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly. 

La  Habra  Walnut  Growers'  Associatiox. 
By  W.  J.  Gregory,  Secretary. 


Mountain  View  Walnut  Growers'  Association  (Inc.), 

El  Mont^,  Cal,,  November  11,  190S. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cat. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  the  statistics  you  requested : 
Bearing  orchards,  2,000  acres;  young  orchards,  3,000  acres;  value 
of  bare  land,  $800  per  acre;  value  of  orchard,  $750  per  aci'e;  cost  of 
irrigation,  $8;  cost  of  cultivation,  $10.    Total  output,  700  tons  IDOS; 
120  tons  1907 ;  350  tons  1906 ;  550  tons  1905. 

Please  excuse  my  overlooking  your  letter,  as  you  know  a  walnut 
man  has  had  plenty  of  things  to  think  about  this  season. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  B.  Jones, 
Secretnry  Mountnin  Vieio  Walnut  Growers^  AssocioJtmu 


OrncE  OF  THE  City  Clerk, 
Pasadena,  CaL,  Septemher  15,  190S. 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  September 
4,  and  in  reply  would  say : 

Number  of  acres  in  full  bearing  is  85 ;  number  of  acres  not  in  full 
bearing,  20 ;  value  of  bare  land,  $500  per  acre ;  value  of  land  full  bear- 
ing, $500  per  acre;  number  trees  in  tull  bearing,  2,244;  number  trees 
not  full  bearing,  714.     Cost  of  irrigation  is  uncertain,  because  it  is 
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done  by  the  use  of  city  sewage.  Cost  of  maintaining  and  harveBting 
of  crop  is  also  diflScult  to  say,  because  the  work  done  at  the  city  farm 
is  not  segregated. 

Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

W.  C.  Yale, 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Pasadena. 


OxNABD  Walnut  Growers'  Assoclation  ok  California, 

Oomard,  Cal.^  September  12^  1908. 
J.  Allen  Osmun,  ^Vhittier^  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Answer  to  your  inquiries  of  the  4th  instant  ha§  been 
delayed  until  I  could  meet  with  some  of  our  men  able  to  furnish 
information  needed  in  this  reply.  The  following,  I  think,  are  a  pretty 
close  proximate  to  correct  figures : 

Number  of  acres  in  full  bearing  in  this  association,  694 ;  number 
of  acres  newly  planted,  none  to  speak  of;  value  of  bare  land,  $400; 
value  of  orchards  in  full  bearing,  $600  (this  figure  would  be  $1,000 
if  we  were  free  from  blight) ;  cost  of  maintenance  and  harvesting, 
$36 ;  entire  output,  1,780  tons  yearly  average,  covering  period  of  five 
years. 

The  number  of  acres  in  full  bearing  stated  as  694  includes  100  acres 
just  taken  into  our  association,  so  that  594  acres  is  the  total  land  to 
figure  on  up  to  the  present  season. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Secretary. 

The  Santa  Paula  Walnut  Association, 

Santa  Paula^  Cal.^  September  10^  1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whittier^  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  instant,  relative 
to  walnut  statistics  in  this  locality,  will  state  that  there  are  about  800 
acres  of  full  bearing  walnuts  represented  in  our  association  and  about 
100  acres  in  this  section  which  are  outside  the  association.  There  are 
about  750  acres  of  young  trees  not  yet  in  full  bearing.  Bare  land  here 
can  be  bought  for  an  average  price  of  $300  an  acre  without  water  and 
$335  with  water.  The  same  land  in  bearing  trees  will  bring  $425  and 
$500  an  acre,  respectively.  Occasionally  extra  fine  land  in  full  bear- 
ing with  water  will  bring  $850  an  acre,  but  the  above  figures  are  an 
average.  I  have  an  orchard,  22  years  old,  150  acres,  under  irrigation,, 
and  the  total  cost  of  running  same,  including  picking,  pruning,  irri- 
gating, cultivating,  etc.,  is  $25  an  acre  per  year,  and  the  net  returns 
nave  averaged  for  the  past  five  years  $120  an  acre.  This  is  perhaps 
better  than  the  average  here,  but  I  believe  $35  an  acre  will  cover  the 
average  expense  of  running  a  full-bearing  orchard,  while  the  average 
gross  income  is  perhaps  $100  an  acre.  Fertilization  is  as  yet  an  ex- 
periment here,  only  one  of  our  growers  using  any  at  this  time.  Our 
land  seems  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  produce  good  crops  without  fertil- 
izing. The  total  output  for  the  association  usually  amounts  to  about 
$90,000  per  annum.  This  however  is  steadily  increasing,.and  we  antici- 
pate total  receipts  for  this  year  of  about  $105,000. 
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Tnistingf  you  will  find  the  above  information  satisfactory,  and 
assurinf^  you  of  our  willingness  to  furnish  you  with  any  forthet 
information  or  details  which  we  may  have  at  hand  and  that  may 
prove  desirable,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Sakta  Paula  Walnut  Association, 
By  C.  Thorpe,  Secretary. 


Walnut  Fruft  Growers'  Associatiox, 

Lemouj  Cal.^  November  7, 1908, 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Whtttier^  Col. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Alex- 
ander, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  to  your  questions,  would  reply  as  fol- 
lows : 

Acres  in  full  bearing,  200;  not  in  bearing,  300;  value  of  bare  land 
$175  per  acre;  value  of  full  bearing,  $800  per  acre;  cost  of  irrigatifc. 
$5  per  acre  per  year;  average  production,  1,000  pounds  per  acre;  total 
production,  100  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  S.  Persons,  Secretary. 


Los  NiETOs  AND  Ranchito  Walni^f 

Growers'  Assoctiation  (Incd.) 
Rivera,  CaL,  November  10^  1908. 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  Rirera,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  in  answer- 
ing questions  asked  therein  will  say : 

The  number  of  acres  in  walnuts  owned  by  the  350  stockholders  of 
the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  Association  in  6.000 
acres;  in  full  bearing,  5,000  acres;  not  in  full  bearing.  1,000  acres; 
value  of  bai-e  land,  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre;  value  of  land  in  fjiU- 
bearing  walnut  orchard,  $()00  to  $800  per  acre;  cost  of  irrigation, 
from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  per  annum;  cost  of  cultivation,  from  $10  to 
$15  per  aci-e  per  annum;  cost  of  harvesting  crop,  from  1  cent  to  li 
cents  per  pound;  cast  of  fertilization,  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.  Six 
years  from  planting,  a  walnut  grove  should  pay  expense  of  culti- 
vation. 

Trusting  that  the  above  covers  questions  asked,  we  are 
Youi*s,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Montgomery,  Serretanj* 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBANEUH  G.  COLBY. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  am  president  of  the  Philippine  Products  Company, 
gentlemen.  Three  years  ago  we  started,  witn  the  good  wishes  of  the 
government,  in  Manila,  to  erect  a  cocoanut  oil  factory  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  making  ordinary  oil,  edible  oil,  and  shreJded  cocoanut 
They  are  three  different  branches  of  the  industry.     We  have  stnig- 
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gled  out  in  Manila,  having  had  previous  experience  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  and  the  Torrid  Zone  generally,  with 
the  cocoanut  oil  question,  and  our  experience  is  possibly  larger  than 
tha»t  of  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States  in  this  commodity, 
aad  we  have  found  from  our  sales,  from  a  beginning  of  about  ten 
years  ago,  that  the  edible  oil  began  at  about  15  tons  a  month,  and 
they  have  gotten  up  to  about  70,000  tons  a  year  of  edible  oil  of  the 
cocoanut.  1  am  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  cocoanut  oil  and  cocoa  butter,  a  correction  of  the  present 
tariff  to  cover  both,  and  to  maintain  the  duty  on  shredded  cocoanut, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  Philippine  products  are  allowed  to 
come  in  free;  that  is  an  interchange  on  manufactures,  because  out 
there  in  the  Philippines  under  the  American  flag  we  pay  all  our 
import  duties  in  American  coin,  and  when  we  try  to  exercise  some  of 
our  privileges  as  American  citi2sens  we  do  not  know  exactly  who  we 
are  or  what  we  are,  except  law-abiding  citizens  of  that  countrv.  The 
difficulties  of  the  manufacturer — and  I  am  speaking  broadly — ^are 
tremendous  in  a  new  country  like  the  Philippines,  where  they  have 
had  to  inherit  the  old  Spanish  customs,  the  superstition  of  the 
natives,  the  dishonesty  that  is  very  prevalent  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor.  We  pay  in  Manila — ^and  I  desire 
to  lodge  with  the  committee  our  pay  roll — from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  than  they  pay  in  Ceylon,*  which  is  the  greatest  point  of  the 
industry,  and  .some  100  per  cent  more  than  in  Smgapore. 

Mr.  Poxj.  Whv  is  that? 

Mr.  Colby.  The-  chief  reason  is  because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment occupies  Manila,  and  the  Western  Coast  States  of  the  United 
States  have  influenced  the  native  mind  to  believe  that  Americans  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  cash,  and  if  they  can  not  get  one  price  they 
ask  another ;  and  another  reason  is  that  the  occupation  of  Manila  by 
the  American  troops,  with  the  restricted  houses  and  the  occupation 
by  American  officers,  compels  all  the  servants  to  double  their  wa^, 
and  an  American  to-day,  unless  he  wears  the  uniform  of  a  Umted 
States  Army  officer,  has  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  a  native. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  article  you  are  talking  about  the  article  that 
comes  in  now  at  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  the  shredded  meat,  the  dried  meat. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said,  exactly.  You  said  an 
American,  unless  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  officer, 
had  to  pay  more? 

Mr.  Colby,  In  traveling  throug:h  any  of  the  provinces  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  for  his  transportation  and  food  and  lodging — if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it — ^he  pays  always  double  and  sometimes 
treble  or  more  ror  the  same  attention  a  native  Filipino  would  receive. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  the  officer? 

Mr.  Colby.  The  officer  has  the  United  States  emblem  of  authority, 
and  he  receives  respect.  Even  your  retired  officers  are  too  wise  to 
ignore  the  privilege  that  is  allowed  them,  and  to  travel  in  civil  cos- 
timie*  Some  of  them  take  a  little  whiskj'^  with  them  as  well,  but  it  is 
the  uniform  which  carries  the  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  proceed,  after  vou  conclude,  the  com- 
mittee will  ask  you  such  questions  as  they  desire  to. 

Mr.  Colby.  Certainly,  sir.  The  milk  in  this  cocoanut  is  the  large 
expense  of  manufacture  there.    We  are  compelled,  as  will  be  shown 
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by  our  pay  roll,  to  pay  larger  wages  than  they  pay  in  Singapore  or  in 
Colombo.  There  they  can  get  a  first-class  mechanic  for  from  M  to 
60  cents  gold  a  day,  and  we  have  to  pay  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.  They  have  no  old  customs,  nor  have  they  any  aftermath  of  a 
war  to  come  up  against  in  their  struggles,  and  they  are  not  trying  to 
educate  the  Filipino  so  that  he  will  h^  able  to  assume  independence 
immediately  or  in  twenty  years.  They  are  just  doing  business  in  a 
businesslike  way.  In  Manila  lighterage,  or  coal,  or  any  expense  that 
we  know,  even  to  painting  the  sign  over  your  door,  is  so  ridiculously 
high  that  unless  you  paid  the  money  out  of  your  own  pocket  you 
would  hardly  believe  any  witness  here  as  to  the  expense  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to.  So  I  am  a  very  strong  Cleveland  advocate  of  the 
duty  being  maintained  and  giving  these  Filipinos  the  opportunity 
to  bring  in  not  only  cocoanut  oil  but  also  any  vegetable  oil.  There 
are  oils,  from  trees  and  vegetables  out  there— distillations — ^that  are 
unknown  to  the  tarifT  department  of  this  Grovernment  that  should 
come  in  free.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  as  to  anything  further 
than  if  we  can  put  a  duty  on  anything  that  comes  from  the  low-class 
labor  countries,  such  as  India,  or  the  Malay  States,  or  Java,  for  the 
reason  that  we  pay  such  high  wages  to  the  Filipino  and  we  are  educat- 
ing him ;  and  either  the  Philippine  government  should  refund  a  cer- 
tain percentage  to  us  or  we  should  be  relieved  of  paying  these  duties. 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  make  it  any  plainer  on  those  two  points.  I  wn 
pretty  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  and  if  you  wish 
to  ask  any  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  is  that  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  have  only  my  pay  roll.  That  is  the  most  eloquent 
brief  that  I  could  present.  I  could  send  you  a  brief.  Olive  oil  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  eating  oils,  for  salads,  in  the  world,  and  your 
government  laboratory  in  Manila  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the 
cocoanut  oil  exceeds  in  eating  qualities,  in  the  pleasing  effect  to  the 
palate,  any  oil  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  that  pay  roll  for  a  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  is  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  shows  my  statements  are  true  that  these  Filipinos 
have  received  more  than  the  wages  in  these  other  places  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  I  make  that  mechan- 
ics in  HouKong,  Singapore,  and  Colombo  receive  from  34  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day  gold,  while  we  pay  $1  to  $1.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  also  a  statement  as  to  what  they  receive 
in  China? 

Mr.  Colby.  Hongkong  is  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Colby.  No,  sir.  I  will  file  a  statement,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
as  to  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  that  statement  you  have  here,  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Colby,  I  have  not  any  formal  statement  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  submit  a  statement^  I  will  submit  it  to  the  clerk  tiefore  I  leave. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  article  protected  in  the  Philippine  tariff? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  rate? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  is  by  so  many  kilos;  I  think  it  is  on  about  25  per 
cent 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  that  a  satisfactory  rate? 

Mr.  Colby.  There  is  no  importation  or  no  use  of  this  article  in  the 
Philippines.  Every  Filipino  has  his  own  nuts,  and  he  makes  his  own 
article.    For  the  oil,  he  buys  it  from  the  local  mills. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  ask  i^  that  it  shall  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Colby.  To  the  United  States ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  want  to  have  the  same  relations  existing 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  as  now  exist 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  want  to  carry  that  right  around  to  the  Phil- 
ipnine  Islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  tariff  for  everybody  else,  but  you  want 
free  trade  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  I  think  we  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  a  question  for  argument.  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  really  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  am  not  fixing  the  tariff  against  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  start  out  with  the  proposition  that 
you  wanted  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Colby.  That  has  already  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  already  iJeen  fixed.  That  is  what  we  are  sitting 
here  for — to  fix  it. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  hope  you  will  fix  it, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  you  wanted  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it 
was. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  these  articles,  except  that  you  wanted  free  trade 
-with  the  United  States  for  these  articles. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Colby.  And  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  their  commercial  crops;  a  very  important  thing,  sir. 
Cocoanut  is  the  third  on  the  list  of  their  important  articles.  You  can 
eat  and  live  inside  of  a  cocoanut  tree — the  product  of  a  cocoanut  tree. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  can  do  all  that,  what  do  they  care  about  a 
tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  Americans  go  there  and  try  to  put  capital  there, 
desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  cocoanut,  and  we  can  not  do  it  under 
the  competition  of  cheap  labor  from  China  and  India. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  through. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  you  want  free  trade  between  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  United  States  in  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  On  all  vegetable-oil  products  or  the  edible  products  of 
these  vegetables. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or,  in  fact,  anything  vou  produce  there? 

Mr.  Colby.  Anything  we  produce  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Y  ou  would  be  benefited  by  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  not  in  much  better  condition  now  than  you 
were  before  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  have  only  been  there  three  years.  We  have  not 
been  there  any  longer  than  that,  and  we  can  not  make  interest  on  our 
money  as  we  stand  to-day. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  only  way  yon  can  make  interest  on  your 
money  is  to  have  free  trade  or  to  get  out  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir;  to  have  free  trade  or  to  get  out  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  von  think  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Island? 
would  hurt  competitfve  articles  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Coi^Y.  They  are  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  felt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  islands  are  not  so  small. 

Mr.  Colby.  But  they  are  undeveloped.  The  development  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  is  less  than 
it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  object  would  be  to  develop  the  industry,  then? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  and  the  diiRculties  surrounding  that  develop- 
ment are  very  ffreat.  We  are  on  the  world's  market  without  any 
benefits  under  the  American  flag,  where  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
higher  wages  for  labor  and  higher  duties,  and  pay  higher  for  every- 
thmg  that  is  used,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  quid  pro  quo  to  those 
speculative  and  venturesome  gentlemen  that  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  prices  do  you  pay  for  labor  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Colby.  For  ordinary  labor,  40  to  50  cents  a  day  gold,  and 
to  a  mechanic  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  Kignt  across 
the  straits  you  can  get  the  same  amount  of  labor  for  20  cents  a  day 

Sid,  and  a  mechanic  you  can  get  for  26  to  30  cents,  and  it  is  betteV 
)or,  and  the  men  will  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  with  those  prices  for  labor,  without  free  trade 
you  could  not  compete  in  the  American  markets? 

Mr.  Colby.  No;  we  can  not  compete  .in  the  American  markets. 
We  can  sell  better  in  Europe  or  some  other  place  than  we  can  by 
bringing  our  products  to  America,  because  we  have  less  expenses  to 
reach  the  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  should  give  free  trade  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  our  labor  would  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  labor  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Coi^Y.  It  would  hurt  the  labor  of  the  United  States  if  we 
had  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  if  we  had  free 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  C^OLBY.  It  would  hurt  them.  Their  protective  tariff  prevents 
their  labor  from  getting  down  to  what  it  is  actually  worth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  but  under  a  competitive  tariff  would  it  not  hurt 
American  labor  and  industry  to  have  competition  with  the  free-trade 
products  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  It  would  certainly  bring  labor  down  to  its  true  value, 
whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  would  scarcely  be  any  prospect  of  brinffing 
Philippine  labor  up  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  to  American  laoor, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  think  everything  that  depends  on  labor  in  the  Philip- 

Eines  would  leave.    It  is  so  high  now  that  they  are  all  leaving.   Thev 
ave  not  gotten  over  the  idea  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  not  behind  every  individual  that  goes  there. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  far  as  the  United  States  Treasury  is  concerned, 
you  have  free  trade  now  with  the  United  States,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ck)LBY.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  only  ones  that  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  view  of  the  character  of  native  labor  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  price  of  wages,  is  not  the  labor  cost  of 
production  about  as  high  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  CJoLB^.  I  can  manufacture  oil  in  New  York,  and  all  my  prod- 
ucts, cheaper,  and  pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day,  and  get  the  same  tonnage 
and  the  same  product,  and  then  I  do  not  run  the  extra  risk  of  thiev- 
ing, which  is  a  principal*  characteristic  among  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  not  come  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ck)LBY.  We  are  stuck  m  Manila. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  the  labor  cost  is  fully  as  high  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  in  the  United  States  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  make  your  products  just  as  cheap  in  New 
York  as  in  Manila,  why  do  you  not  make  them  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  My  dear  sir,  my  hind  sight  would  tell  me  that  I  was 
the  biggest  fool  m  the  world  when  I  put  $175,000  in  Manila.  I  can 
not  get  it  out  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agrea  with  you  about  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   EUGENE  HALE,  A  SENATOB  FBOM  THE 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
immediate  occasion  of  my  coming  here  is  a  dispatch  which  I  received 
last  night,  which  says : 

Hearing  on  starch  to-morrow.  We  should  have  duty  on  tapioca  and  other 
starches  that  are  used  in  print  mills,  and  others.    See  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Senator,  you  want  a  duty  on  tapioca  ? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  and  certain  other  products  used  as  starch. 
This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  my  constituents,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  are  vitally  interested — ^the  agricultural 
product  of  potatoes,  and  the  starch  factories  which  consume  a  certain 
portion  of  that  product.  This  letter  which  I  will  read  will  present, 
perhaps  in  a  better  way  than  I  can,  the  desires  and  expectations  of 
this  part  of  my  constituents.    It  says: 

My  Dear  Senator:  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  hearing  on  agricultural 
products  and  provisions,  which  Includes  potato  starch,  will  be  held  to-morrow, 
the  18th.  A  movement  may  be  made  by  dealers  in  New  York  to  have  the  duty 
on  potato  starch  reduced.  You  understand  we  have  some  75  iX)tato-starch  fac- 
tories here  in  our  State,  and  if  the  duty  should  be  reduced  It  will  close  every 
factory  in  Maine  and  would  affect  every  farmer  in  Aroostook  County.  The 
make  of  starch  in  our  State  this  fall  was  almost  a  failure,  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty-five  years,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  foreign  starch  now  coming  in  at  about 
$2.20  to  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds.  There  is  at  present  a  specific  duty  of  li 
cents  per  pound,  and  it  should  be  retained,  or  the  great  industry  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Potato  starch,  of  course,  is  all  that  we  have  to  depend  upon.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  German  and  Dutch  starch,  it  would  mean  that  we 
could  not  pay  over  10  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes. 
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Next  comes  a  point  I  want  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to : 

At  the  time  the  DIugley  bill  was  passoil  there  was  a  clause  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Starch,  and  all  preparations  used  as  starch,  one  and  one-half  cents." 
This  was  Inserted  to  cut  off  sago  Hour  and  tapioca  flour.  Tbe  duties  on  tb«!e 
were  collected  for  a  year  or  two  years,  but  by  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment they  let  these  products  in  free,  claiming  that  they  were  mentioned  in  tbe 
free  list,  which  only  meant  for  household  use.  I  do  not  object  so  much  to  sago 
fiour,  as  I  understand  for  certain  purposes  it  must  be  used,  but  the  tni^iiiea  floor 
comes  in  by  thousands  of  tons,  and  is  used  In  place  of  potato  starch  and  coro- 
starch,  and  should  certainly  be  classed  as  starch  ifnd  have  a  starch  duty. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  especially  to  this  mit- 
ter  of  tapioca  starch.  When  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill  were 
framed,  through  inattention  tapioca  was  not  specially  provided  for 
as  subject  to  a  duty,  but  the  provision  of  law,  "  starch,  including  all 
preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,'' 
was  presumed  and  supposed  to  cover  tapioca. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tapioca  is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  coming  to  that.  There  was  this  provieion 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  but  tapioca  in  terms  was  left  upon  the  free 
list.  For  two  years  the  Government  enforced  the  duties  upon  tapioca 
as  a  starch  product  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  starch,  until  the 
matter  got  into  the  courts,  and  the  courts  decided  that  as  diere  was  no 
provision  touching  tapioca  in  terms,  to  be  included  as  a  dutiable 
product,  and  it  was  put  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  be  subjed  to 
duty.  The  inadvertence  consisted  in  this:  It  was  well  known  at  the 
time  that  tapioca  was  a  product  used,  as  starch  is,  for  sizing,  but  the 
clause  should  have  been  inserted,  "  tapioca,  when  used  for  any  pur- 

1)oses,  like  starch,  for  sizing."  But  the  court  decided  that  as  it  was 
eft  upon  the  free  list  it  included  all  tapioca.  A  curious  result,  which 
is  an  illustration  of  the  different  effect  of  an  article  protected  and 
an  article  left  unprotected,  in  the  open  door,  is  furnished  bv  the 
figures.  I  have  been  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  seeing  this  illus- 
tration. 
The  Chairbian.  Senator  Hale,  paragraph  285  reads: 

Starch,  inclndinR  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for 
use  as  starch,  H  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hale.  That  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  understand  they  imported  some  tapioc« 
flour,  the  compound  being  the  same  as  the  starch,  and  it  can  be  use*l 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  it  was  actually  used  for  sizing  or  filling, 
and  the  court  finally  decided  that  it  came  in  on  the  free  list  as  tapioca. 

Senator  Hale.  T^es. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugge.stion  has  been  made  in  a  compilation 
which  we  have  had  made  here  to  change  paragraph  285  so  as  to  read: 

Starch,  Including  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use 
as  starch,  whether  used  for  starching,  sizing,  or  filling. 

That  language  would  cover,  I  suppose,  what  you  contend  for? 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  just  the  language,  better  stated  than  I  have 
stated  it,  that  ouf;;ht  to  have  been  put  m  the  orif^inal  law;  but  through 
an  inadvertence  it  was  not  put  in.  Xobody  believed  that  it  was  necc^^- 
sary.  One  result  of  that  has  been  that  there  is  a  very  great  iniix>rta- 
tion  of  tapioca.    It  ought  to  be,  being  used  for  the  same  purposes,  in 
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the  same  grade,  subject  to  the  same  duty,  whatever  the  duty  that  the 
committee  makes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  Congress  in- 
tended that  tapioca  that  was  fit  for  use  as  starch — '— 

Senator  Hale.  Should  be  subiect  to  the  same  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Should  be  subject  to  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  language  seemed  plain  to  me,  it  did  not 
seem  plain  to  the  court,  and  that  suggestion  has  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  paragraph  to  render  it  clear  so  that  the  court  could  un- 
derstand it^ 

Senator  Hale.  That  covers  precisely  what  my  constituents  desire. 
Under  this  provision  there  have  been  already  imported,  in  a  single 
year,  of  tapioca  43,647,731  pounds,  while  of  the  other  product  the 
same  thing  in  use  has  been  protected  by  a  duty.  The  omission  in  the 
old  statute,  which  you  will  cure  by  this  provision,  has  resulted  in 
that;  and  that,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  any  more 
time  now,  is  the  main  thing  that  brings  me  before  the  committee,  to 
set  right  what  clearly  was  an  omission  in  the  old  act.  I  am  not  going 
to  now  present  any  argument  against  the  reduction  of  the  duty  gen- 
erally on  starch  or  on  the  potato  product,  because  it  is  so  clear  a  case 
to  me;  and  it  is  a  case  not  of  indirect  competition,  but  this  great 
industry  in  Maiile  is  right  side  by  side  with  the  product  of  the  colo- 
nial Provinces  of  Great  Britain,  and  any  change  or  any  reduction  or 
removal  of  that  duty  would  simply  bring  in  that  entire  New  Bruns- 
wick product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  change  or  amendment  in  the  tariff  along  the 
line  of  your  suggestion  would  mean  necessarily  a  tariff  upon  all 
importations  of  tapioca,  notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  used 
for  food  purposes,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  that  the  language  suggested  here  is  very 
guarded — "  whether  used  for  starching,  sizing,  or  filling."  That  is 
for  the  committee  to  consider,  whether  it  would  cover  tapioca  used 
for  what  I  might  call  table  or  household  purposes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  follow  the 
starch  to  determine  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  protection  of  the  starch  makers  would  necessitate  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  upon  all  tapioca  imported,  because  it  is  all  chemically 
starch  and  capable  of  being  used  as  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment  by  the  committee.  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  processe^s,  by  law,  of  following  the 
product.  But  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  provLsion 
to  be  made  that  would  not  include  tapioca  used  for  household  or  table 
purposes.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  free,  open  door  for 
tapioca,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  few  years,  increasing,  as  it  has 
done,  practically,  is  an  improper  and  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  starch  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  referred  to 
the  figures  as  to  the  exports  and  production  of  starch  in  this  country, 
but  I  notice  here  from  the  g()vernment  reports  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  starch  in  the  Unitecl  States  amounts  to  about  $8,000,000,  and 
that  we  are  exporting  of  that  amount  $1,126,000  worth  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.     In  those  countries  we 
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come  in  absolute  competition  with  the  European  starches  and  tapioca 
starches,  and  we  export  one-eighth  of  our  product,  according  to  this. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  those  figures  are  too  hi^h.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  exportation  of  starch,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  44,- 
000,000  pounds;  to  Belgium,  1,780,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  statistics  give  the  exports  at  $1,120,000. 

Senator  Hale.  I  thought  you  said  $1,800,000.  That  is  right,  it  is 
about  $1,100,000. 

Mr,  Underwood.  It  is  $1,126,000  worth  exported  out  of  a  total  pro- 
duction of  $8,000,000  worth. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  those  countries  they  come  into  competition, 
without  a  duty,  with  the  foreign  starches,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  a  ^eater  proportion  of  tapioca  is  used  for  food  purposes 
and  not  otherwise,  does  not  that  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  ^- 
riously  affected  in  this  market  by  the  tapioca  limitation? 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  larger  proportion  is  used 
for  table  and  household  use.  I  know  that  if  you  had  a  duty  put 
upon  it,  it  would  make  a  very  matei'ial  difference  in  the  starch  prod- 
uct and  in  the  encouragement  of  that  industry.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  follow  and  ascertain  what  portion  is  used  for  table 
and  household  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  Senator  will  be  followed  by 
others  who  are  expert  on  the  subject  of  starch.  I  will  state  further 
that  since  I  asked  you  a  question  awhile  ago,  I  have  found  that  tapi- 
oca and  sago  were  made  dutiable  at  li  cents  a  pound  in  the  Dinglev 
bill  as  it  left  the  House,  and  the  Senate  struck  out  the  paragraph  and 
left  tapioca  as  it  appears  in  the  law  now,  on  the  free  list  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  familiar  or  not  with  that  circumstance. 

Senator  Hale.  I  remember  a  good  many  things  about  that,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  that.    It  was  an  oversight. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  committee  did  it,  and  it  must  have  been 
after  careful  deliberation. 

Senator  Hale.  I  was  not  unfortunate  enough  then  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee.    I  know  how  it  has  practically  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  any  assurance  that  it  would  not  be 
stricken  out  again? 

Senator  Hale.  I  can  only  say  that  just  at  the  present  time  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  I  was  not  then.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 
T  have  not  put  in  these  statistics.  The  committee  has  all  of  them.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  potato  industry,  the  starch  industry,  is  a  very 
picturesque  illustration  of  what  may  be  built  up  under  what  we  are 
lond  of  calling,  Mr.  Underwood,  the  protective  system.  From  a 
little  county  up  in  the  upper  part  of  my  State,  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  15,000,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  third  county  in  the  State,  and 
its  great  industries  are  these  two,  inseparably  connected.  I  remember 
using  the  illustration  in  some  hearings  we  had  on  the  Philippine 
question.  The  potato  product  of  Aroostook  County  is  larger  than 
the  entire  exportation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines.  It  has 
become  a  very  great  industry,  and  has  built  up  that  county  from  a 
population  of  10,000  or  15,000  to  60,000,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  this 
industry,  potatoes  and  starch.  It  has  an  alien  neighbor  just  over  the 
border  with  cheap  labor  and  cheap  products,  and  everything  is  right 
over  the  line,  and  it  is  an  everyday  illustration,  and  in  that  sense  I 
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know  all  about  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  committee,  and  I  am  not  going  into  all  these  figures. 
You  have  them  before  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  Imow  whether  they  sell  this  starch  when  it 
goes  abroad  cheaper  than  they  sell  it  here  at  home  ? 

Senator  Hale.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  very  old  Question. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is  an  old  question,  and  you  are  an  old  man. 

Senator  Hale.  There  is  sometimes  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  do  they  sell  it  cheaper  abroad?  That  was  a 
single  question. 

Senator  Hale.  That  I  do  not  know,  about  this  particular  product. 
I  have  no  idea  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  desire  placed 
in  the  bill  would  be  a  protection  of  the  potato  industry  and  not  of 
the  starch,  because  the  raw  material  of  starch,  the  tapioca,  comes  in 
free  now,  and  is  really  a  protection  for  the  potato  industry  and  not 
for  the  starch  industry. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  starch  industry.  Of  course 
at  the  bottom  it  is  a  potato  product,  undoubtedly.  As  this  letter 
says,  if  you  make  any  great  change  here,  instead  of  paying  25  and 
30  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  they  will  be  10  cents.  The  Canadian 
product  would  come  right  into  our  market.  I  wish  some  of  you 
could  go  up  there  and  see  the  practical  illustration  and  operation  oi  it. 

Mr,  Randell.  Has  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  anything 
to  do  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  this  product  you  speak  of? 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
and  controlled  by  large  establishments,  glucoSe  establishments;  that 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  trust.  I  can  only  say  as  to  the  Maine 
product. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  trust  do  you  speak  of? 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  general 
allegation. 

^Ir.  Randell.  I  thought  you  referred  to  some  special  trust. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  connection  with  our  product  in  Maine,  not  in  the  least. 
It  is  a  local  industry.  You  may  C4ill  it  a  narrow  and  small  industry, 
but  it  is  a  very  vital  industry  to  60.000  people  in  Aroostook  County. 

Mr.  Randell,  Would  the  decrease  or  the  tariff  on  this  decrease  or 
increase  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Hale.  On  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  On  starch.  Would  the  revenue  to  the  Government 
be  increased  or  diminished? 

Senator  Hale.  That  question  could  be  asked  of  a  great  many  things. 
I  think  it  would  drive  our  industry  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  placed  on  it  that  you  ask? 

Senator  Hale.  No;  if  it  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  would  it  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  an  important  question  for  us  to  consider. 

Senator  Hale.  No;  it  would  not  be  a  great  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not? 

Senator  Hale.  No;  it  is  not  a  large  question. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  long  ago  did  the  court  tender  that  decision  you 
spoke  of? 

Senator  Hale.  Several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  has  been  coming  in  free  all  these  years! 

Senator  Hale.  And  it  has  been  troubling  us  there  very  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  not  the  starch  factories  and  the  potato  men  up 
in  Aroostook  County  been  prospering  since  that  decision? 

Senator  Hale.  They  have  been  affected  by  it  very  greatly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  they  have  prospered? 

Senator  Hale.  You  know  that  is  a  very  large  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  it  is. 

Senator  Hale.  You  may  say  that  any  establishment  that  continneB 
and  keeps  up  its  work,  employs  its  laborers  and  pays  its  bills,  and 
sends  it  product  to  market  is  prospering.  The  net  gains,  the  profits, 
of  these  establishments  have  not  been  undue.  They  have  been  very 
moderate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wluit  I  really  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  since  that 
decision  was  rendered  practically  putting  tapioca  on  the  free  list,  as 
far  as  starch  is  concerned,  as  well  as  for  table  purposes,  during  those 
years  those  potato  raisers  and  starch  manufacturers  in  Aroo>took 
County  have  prospered  to  the  extent  of  making  a  reasonable  profit? 

Senator  Hale.  They  have  prospered  enough  to  keep  their  estab- 
lishments going,  but  there  have  been  no  undue  profits,  no  great 
profits.  And  they  have  been  hurt  by  the  tapioca,  undoubtedly.  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  been  hurt.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you 
do  not  change  this  and  do  not  put  tapioca  with  the  other  starch  pro^i- 
ucts,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  end  the  importation  will  practically 
drive  these  factories  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  put  any  of  them  out  since  that  decision  was 
rendered  ? 

Senator  Hale.  All  of  those  processes  of  destruction  are  gradual. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  they  are.  Have  they  asked  since  that  decision 
was  rendered,  before  this  time,  to  have  this  change  made? 

Senator  Hale.  I  never  have  had  the  opportunity,  before  this,  of 
appearing  before  such  a 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  a-sked  you  whether  you  had  or  not.  I  asked 
you  whether  these  people  had  that  you  represent? 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  been  representing  them  all  this  time,  and 
there  has  been  no  opportunity. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  represent  them  all  the  time;  but  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  always  in  session,  theoretically. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  suppose,  uncomfortable  as  it  has  been  for 
my  constituents,  that  they  would  have  believed  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance enough  to  invoke  the  g^eneral  action  of  the  committee,  except 
m  case  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Now,  it  has  become  accepted  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  that  is  what  has 
brought  our  people  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  if  this  news  had  not  gone  out  that 
we  were  going  to  sit  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  hearings  for 
the  purpose  ot  revising  this  whole  tariff  business,  they  never  would 
have  put  in  this  petition  to  have  that  rate  changed? 

Senator  Hale.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  been  hearing  from  them  for  years, 
and  I  have  told  them  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  we  had  a 
revision  of  the  tariff.     That  is  why  1  come  here  now. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  there  are  on  the  list  some  eight  or 
ten  people  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  starch,  tapioca, 
and  so  forth,  who  have  not  been  heard.  I  would  ask  if  any  one  of 
those  gentlemen  is  prepared  to  make  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Step  forward  and  you  will  be  heard  now. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.   JOSEPH   MOENINOSTAB,   OF   NEW   TORE, 
REPRESENTING  CHARLES  MORNINGSTAR  &  CO. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  should  like  to  present  to  you  a  memorial,  which  I  will  read,  and 
then  there  are  certain  things  which  I  would  like  to  add  afterwards, 
with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Chairtrian  and  inemhers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 
House  of  Rejyresentatives^  Sixtieth  Congress^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Whereas  we  are  before  you  as  importers;  we  are  before  you  by 
request  of  those  to  whom  we  sell  the  goods  import<;d  by  us.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  lay  claim  to  as  much  patriotism  as  the  interests  demand- 
ing protection  from  competition  pleading  their  cases  before  you. 
Neither  the  foreign  maker  of  goocis  nor  the  importer  is  paying  the 
duty  on  such  merchandise  as  we  must  import  to  fill  a  specific  want. 
It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  this  duty,  and  the  consumers  as  well  as 
ourselves  are  as  good  citizens  and  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  favored 
few  who  strive  to  kill  competition  by  virtde  of  the  rate«  of  duty 
demanded  by  them. 

Because  oJ  economic  fallacies  certain  hi^h-grade  standards  of  mer- 
chandise are  not  attainable  in  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
sumers must  of  necessity  resort  to  importations  for  such  high  stand- 
ards. Each  brand  of  merchandise  which  we  import  from  abroad  has 
never  been  and  is  not  duplicated  in  quality  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.* 
The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  tne  protected  interests  were 
so  well  protected  that  standard  of  quality  did  not  become  so  essential, 
as  it  would  have  had  the  several  industries  thus  protected  been  in 
competition  with  each  other  and  with  foreigners  as  well. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  all  their  protection,  covering 
decades,  the  American  manufacturers  consuming  agricultural  prod- 
ucts such  as  potatoes  should  have  so  little  to  show  in  ihe  way  Qf 
scientific  and  mechanical  progress.  Too  much  protection  has  put 
them  to  sleep. 

We  are  ready  to  demonstrate  by  samples  of  any  desired  quantity 
all  that  we  say  herein. 

Com  starch  and  corn-starch  products. 

The  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company, 
with  offices  at  No.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City,  owns  and  controls 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  combined  corn  starch,  corn  dextrine,  corn 
glucose,  and  ^ape  sugar  interests  of  this  country.  Such  concerns 
not  under  their  direct  ownership  are  led  by  them  to  maintain  prices 
dictated  by  this  virtual  monopoly. 
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The  starch  trust  sells  its  products  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  does  not  meet  with  the 
trust's  approval  it  buys  heavy  cargoes  or  corn  imported  from  the 
Argentine  Federation.* 

Before  the  formation  of  this  starch  trust  com  starch  sold  during 
many  years  at  prices  ranging  from  less  than  $1  per  100  i>ounds  to 
$1.50  per  100  pounds.  Since  the  formation  of  this  starch  trust,  with 
great  improvements  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  device  to  aid  them, 
the  prices  for  com  starch  have  been  materially  advanced,  and  at 
this  day  the  price  for  corn  starch  in  carload  lots  in  its  cheapest  forni, 

facked  in  bags,  is  $2.65  per  100  pounds,  freight  base  New  York, 
t  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  for  many  years  this  concern 
had  never  based  its  prices  for  starch  on  the  cost  or  the  bushel  of  corn. 
Wh«n  it  was  a  matter  of  competition,  to  the  end  of  destroying  its 
rivals,  the  price  was  never  material  at  any  time. 

The  cost  of  labor  entering  into  modern  starch  manufacturing  rep- 
resents but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  trust  is  availing  itself  of  the  present  duty  to  kfeep  its  price? 
clear  up  to  the  neck  of  its  protection.  This  question  of  ^*  cost  of 
labor  "  is  most  important,  for  based  on  same,  we  are  told,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  recommend  legislation,  as  it  proposes 
to  do,  in  the  matter  of  "  reasonable  profit "  to  the  manufacturers. 
We  request  the  worthy  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  exact  of 
the  starch  trust  a  sworn  certificate  stating  the  exact  cost  of  labor  to 
the  hundred  pounds  of  starch  manufactured  by  it,  omitting,  of  course, 
bureaucratic  official  charges  and  other  irrelevant  charges. 

The  sales  methods  of  this  starch  trust  are  too  well  known  for  ex- 
tensive repetition.  One  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that 
through  the  so-called  "  profit-sharing  contract  "  it  makes  competition 
next  to  impossible,  and  concerns  who  are  buying  from  them  under 
this  contract  must  ask  their  permission  to  purchase  analogous  goods 
of  superior  quality  to  theirs  for  fear  of  vitiating  their  competition- 
destroying  agreement.  We  have  proof  positive  to  demonstrate  this 
and  will  be  glad  to  submit  such  proof. 

The  Dingley  bill  at  present  in  operation  imposes  a  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  all  starches  and  glucose.  This  duty  represents  100  per 
cent  and  over  of  the  selling  price  of  corn  starch  in  former  years  in 
normal  times. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  through  its  servants,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  endeavored  to  have  sago,  tapioca,  and  cassava 
flours  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  as  "  starch."  In  this  the  trust  was 
defeated  in  both  attempts  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Sago  had 
been  retained  on  the  free  list  by  virtue  of  a  decision  in  the  lower 
courts.  Tapioca  flour,  however,  is  on  the  fi-ee  list  because  of  a 
Suprerne  Court  decision.  When  the  trust  recognized  the  futility  of 
attacking  tapioca  flour  in  the  Treasury  Department  it  tried  to  avail 
itself  of  an  irrelevant  clause  of  the  "  pure-foods  regulations,"  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  through  its  machinations  all 
importations  of  tapioca  flour  were  held  up  for  several  days,  but  ulti- 
mately released  under  pressure. 

The  consumers  of  this  country  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
other  starches  and  starch  products  than  those  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  starch  trust,  and  to  this  end  we  ask  relief  from  duty  imposed 
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on  all  starches  and  starch  products,  and  that  sago,  tapioca,  and 
cassava  flours  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 

Potato  starch  and  potatO'Starch  products. 

The  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country  has  had  for  three 
decades  the  same  protection  as  the  corn-starch  industry,  with  the 
following  results : 

For  the  greater  part,  hj  far,  the  potato-starch  factories  in  this 
country  have  remained  primitive  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  There  are 
few  factories  making  potato  starch  on  semimodern  principles,  but 
there  is  not  one  potato-starch  factory  in  the  United  States  which 
equals  in  its  process  of  manufacture  the  process  of  the  German  fac- 
tories making  hiffh-grade  potato  starch  and  potato-starch  products. 

Not  alone  is  the  starch  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  high-grade 
German  starches,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it  produced  to  give  this 
market  the  potato  starch  and  the  potato-starch  product  of  the  re- 
quired standard  of  excellence. 

Because  of  the  inferiority  of  the  starch  itself,  the  dextrin  made 
therefrom  is  likewise  inferior,  and  can  not  command  within  a  cent 
per  pound  the  price  paid  for  the  high-grade  imported  dextrins.  The 
existing  rate  of  duty  for  potato  and  all  other  dextrin  is  2  cents 
per  pound. 

With  the  extensiva  protection  enjoyed  by  the  potato-starch  makers 
of  this  country  from  away  back,  not  one  pound  of  potato  glucose 
has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  "  pure-foods  law  "  there  has  sprung 
up  in  the  United  States  a  good  aemand  for  the  imported  German 
potato  glucose,  because  of  its  superiority  over  the  corn  glucose  made 
here.  This  superiority  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  after  paying  a 
duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  a  price 
almost  double  that  of  the  domestic  corn  glucose.  There  is  not  a 
single  concern  in  this  country  to  be  protected  by  the  duty  exacted. 
We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  on  tlie  imported  potato  glucose  be 
removed  and  this  article  placed  on  the  free  list. 

This  year,  for  instance,  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of  potato  dex- 
trin made  in  this  country.  The  scarcity  of  potato  starch  makes  the 
price  for  conversion  into  dextrin  prohibitive.  The  shortage  of 
potato  starch  will  this  year  create  a  deficit  of  many  thousands  of 
tons,  which  will  have  to  be  made  good  from  abroad,  and  the  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  the  high  and  unreasonable  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  all  the  dextrin  imported. 

On  our  importation  of  potato  products  this  year,  and  this  year  is 
not  a  normal  year  for  prices  because  of  a  partial  crop  failure  abroad, 
we  are  paying  duties  at  the  following  rates : 

For  potato  dextrins,  highest  grade,  costing  $6.12  per  bag  of  220 
pounds,  we  pay  a  duty  of  $4.40  per  bag,  equivalent  to  71^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  explain  what  potato  dextrin  is? 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  let  him  finish  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  the  technical  term. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  go  all  over  it  again,  anyway. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  It  is  converted  starch.    It  is  a  starch  product. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  burned  starch. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Burned  starch,  converted  starch. 
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For  potato  starch,  highest  grade,  costing  $4.92  i^er  bag  of  i^*20 
pounds,  we  pay  a  duty  oi  $3.30  per  bag,  equivalent  to  67  per  cent. 

For  imported  glucose,  highest  grade,  costing  $G  for  220  pounds,  we 
pay  a  duty  of  $3.30,  equivalent  to  55  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  luxuries  paying  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
potato  starch  or  dextrin : 

^  Per  ct  nL 

Statuary  of  metal ^^ 

Statuary  of  marble ^^ 

Laces ♦>" 

Candy  of  highest  grade ii*J 

Bronzes ^'^ 

All  manufactures  of  silks ^i) 

Jewelry    , ♦^ 

Bicycles ■*•'> 

Automatic  and  all  music  boxes ^^ 

Wall  papers 25 

Wall  hanjjings  of  paper  or  cotton,  about ?»'J 

Champagne   5»> 

Manufactures  of  ivory S5 

Precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 1|^' 

Manufactures  of  silver  and  plate<i  silverware -Jo 

All  of  these  luxuries,  with  the  exception  of  laces  and  jewelry,  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  imported  potato  ghicose. 

Chas.  Morningstar  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  menil^er  of  the  firm 

Jlr.  Morningstar.  Of  Charles  Morningstar  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  WTiich  brought  an  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  free  entry  of  white  dextrine? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Xo,  sir:  to  have  it  placed  on  the  starch  list:  not 
on  the  free  list,  but  on  the  starch  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  To  have  it  placed  on  the  starch  schedule? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir;  paying  1^  cents  instead  of  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  finally  held  against  your  conten- 
tion, did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Do  vou  know  why,  though,  sir?  It  held  against 
my  contention  although  t  had  proven  scientifically 

The  ChairMxVN.  I  supposed  their  opinion  was  so.     I  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  tell  you 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  w  ant  you  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  starch,  chemically 
proven  a  starch  by  the  United  States  Laboratory,  by  Doctor  Moore 
and  Doctor  Berry. 

The  Chair^ian.  If  you  will  excuse  nie,  I  do  not  want  to  try  that 
case  over  again. 

Mr.  MoRNiN(J8TAR.  Ycs.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  reported  in  the  Federal  Reporter,  and  we 
can  examine  that,  but  we  are  pressed  for  time  this  arternoon.  The 
most  important  thing  just  now  is  to  find  out  whether  the  duty  on 
starch  should  be  reduced  from  its  present  figure,  and  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  in  case  one  is  made.  I  find  that  there  are  a  number 
of  factories — 131  establishments  in  the  United  States — with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $7,000,000.  The  number  of  wage-earners  is  2,051, 
and  the  wages  paid  are  $1,132,87-1.  The  value  of  the  output  was  a 
little  over  $8,000,000,  and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  labor  was 
about  IG  per  cent,  a  trifle  over  IG  per  cent,  in  this  country.    We  would 
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welcome  any  informatiofn  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing starch  m  this  country  and  manufacturing  it  abroad.  It  would 
be  of  more  value  to  us  than  any  argument  on  the  decision  of  the  court 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  In  order  to  be  exact  in  that  I  will  offer  an  ad- 
dendum to  this  memorial,  stating  as  exactly  as  I  can  the  exact  cost 
of  starch  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  File  it  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  will  file  it  as  promptly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  present  duty  on  starch 
is  not  practically  prohibitive — the  small  amount  that  is  imported 
compared  with  the  amount  produced  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Produccd  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Absolutely,  as  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  tapioca  that  comes  in  here,  does  it  come  in  as 
tapioca  starch  or  does  it  come  in  as  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  It  comcs  in  as  tapioca  flour  or  cassava  flour. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  starch,  or  is  it 
to  be  used  in  competition  with  starch,  requiring  manufacture? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  No;  it  can  be  used  m  place  of  starch;  but  while 
primarily  I  think  it  was  used  as  a  starch,  it  Avas  also  used  as  a  food 
product,  and  is  now,  in  one  of  its  largest  outlets,  a  food  product. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  three  kinds  of  tapioca. 

Mr.  Morningsrar.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  flour. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  tapioca  flour,  that  comes  in 
free  of  duty  in  competition  with  starch,  go  into  the  field  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  sti^rch  industry? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  question  to  answer; 
but  this  is  certain — that  the  Americans  are  unpatriotic  enough  to 
want  all  they  can  get  just  now  of  that  free  stuff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  some  information  as  to  the  compe- 
tition. I  notice  here,  in  the  figures  that  are  given  by  the  statistician^ 
that  our  exports  of  starch  to  foreign  countries  amoimt  to  51 ,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,126,000.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  export 
of  starch  comes  in  competition  with  the  tapioca  flour  abroad? 

Mr.  Morningstar.   i  es,  sir ;  of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  meets  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  And  meets  that  competition,  just  as  it  has  to  do 
here,  provided  it  goes  out  and  meets  that  specific  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  they  sold  the  prod- 
ucts of  starch  abroad  cheaper  than  they  sold  them  at  home. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  is  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  give  you  that  information.  I  will  give  it 
to  you  directly  from  English  sources. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  will  give  you  that  information.  I  have  not 
it  with  me. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  One  question,  Mr.  Morningstar.  Do  you  know 
what  percentage  or  proportion  of  the  tapioca  that  is  brought  to  this 
country  is  used  for  fooa  and  about  what  proportion  is  used  for  pur- 
poses of  starch  ? 
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Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  am  guilty  of  being  one  of  the  larg^  importers 
here,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  which  I  sell  goes  into  food. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  The  greatest  part  goes  into  food? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  tapioca  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  annually? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  havc  not  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  havc  not  the  exact  figures.  I  believe  they  were 
given  bv  Senator  Hale. 

Mr.  Oru3ipacker.  He  did  not  announce  the  figures.  It  is  a  subject 
of  common  use  for  food  throughout  the  United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  The  amount  is  48,647,731  pounds,  or  about  19,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  thing, 
with  your  permission,  on  the  subject  of  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morningstar,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question 
a  moment  ago,  but  I  can  not  think  what  it  is.  Tapioca  flour,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have,  is  chemically  the  same  as  starch? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs;  but  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  I 
have  here  says  there  is  a  difference  between  it  and  starch.  There  is 
a  clause  there  that  I  can  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  You  do  not  want  some  more  of  this  legal 
business  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  have  two  men  on  the  floor  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Hale.  The  decision  in  the  Chinese  case  covers  it. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs ;  that  is  the  specific  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  chemically  the  same? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  No ;  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  that 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  substantially  the  same? 

Senator  Hale.  In  its  uses ;  yes. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  wiU  tell  you  we  can  substitute  certain  things 
with  tapioca,  but  not  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  answers  a  portion  of  the  uses? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  A  portion  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  tapioca  and  starch 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  paragraph  in  the  tariff — either  free, 
as  you  urge,  or  with  a  duty,  as  the  manufacturers  of  starch  urge? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  should  say,  offhand,  that  they  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  competing  products? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  They  are;  but  sour  flour  is  a  competing  product 
with  starch,  too. 

The  Chairman.  "WTiat  is  that? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Sour  wheat  flour  is  a  competing  product  with 
starch. 

The  Chairman.  Hardly,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  indeed  it  is.  In  former  years  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous competition.  There  were  southern  mills  down  near  Granite- 
ville 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  further 
questions  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Morningstar  a  question.  You 
heard  Senator  Hale  say  that  with  the  present  tariff  on  starch  the 
manufacturers  of  that  article  do  not  get  more  than  a  reasonable  profit. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  If  they  have  not  done  so  it  is  because  of  the 
fallacies  of  their  process ;  because  they  are  making  it  in  a  very  primi- 
tive fashion  up  in  Maine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  Yankee  intelligence  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  there  was  not  enough 
incentive  through  competition  to  bring  about  any  progress. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  Dutch  process? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  German  process. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  gentleman  here  who  manufac- 
tures starch  and  exports  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Who  exports  it  abroad? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  have  you  seen  any  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  my,  yes!  Here  is  Mr.  Walden,  for  one, 
who  exports  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  him  about  that  when  he  gets  your 
place.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  cassava? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Cassava  is  a  root  very  similar  to  the  tapioca. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family.  They  are  very  often  confounded 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  it  used  for  anything  else  but  food? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Oh,  the  same  as  tapioca — ^the  same  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tapioca  manufactured  from  this  root? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  ground  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  manufactured  from  anything  else? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  tapioca  manufactured 
from  something  besides  this  root? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  There  is  no  direct  substitute  for  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  Now  as  to  this  white  dextrin.  Was  that  the  sub- 
ject of  your  litigation  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  starch? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  That  was  a  starch. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  starch  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  A  starch;  a  modified  starch. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  a  dextrine? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  And  not  a  dextrine.  We  proved  that — ^that  it 
was  a  starch. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  was  against  you,  it  seems ;  but  we  will 
not  go  into  that  matter  now.  I  only  wanted  to  get  your  idea  of  it. 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 

(There  was  no  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  here  who  wishes  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject? 
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Mr.  F.  T.  Walsh.  I  should  like  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
please,  on  the  tapioca  question.  I  think  I  can  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  asked.  But  I  should  like  to  give  way  ior  a 
moment  to  Mr.  Stein.  However,  I  will  speak  now  if  you  would  like 
to  have  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  more  gentlemen  on  the  list  with 
reference  to  starch,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  have  to  limit  you 
to  an  hour  altogether  in  order  to  get  through  with  this  agricultural 
schedule. 

Mr.  Leo  Stein.  I  will  only  take  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  .1  will  give  way  to  Mr.  Stein,  and  then  talk  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  first.  How  much  time  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  Walsh.  About  five  or  ten  minutes;  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  T.  WALSH,  ESQ.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  residence,  please. 

Mr.  Walsh.  My  name  is  F.  T.  Walsh.     I  am  here  representing 

Thomas  Leland  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  two  subjects — tapioca  (which,  of  course,  corner^ 
into  the  starch  category)  and  dextrin.  And  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  intend  to  transmit  to  you  a  brief  and  give  you  all  the  facts  I  am 
on  the  subject,  so  as  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee than  necessary.  Bui  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  here 
in  regard  to  tapioca. 

The  gentlenum  from  Maine  has  given  us  an  address  on  the  question 
of  the  competition  which  tapioca  gives  to  the  Maine  starch  maker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  drawn  rather  a  long  bow  on  that  point. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  to-day  is  this :  I  wrote  the  other  dav  to 
a  starch  manufacturer  in  Maine  and  asked  him  for  a  price  on  potato 
starch,  and  asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  make  any  this  year.  Hi> 
reply  was  as  follows :  "  I  have  a  few.  tons  on  hand  which  I  am  holding 
for  a  better  price.  I  would  not  sell  them  for  less  than  4^  to  4J  cents" 
And  (in  language  in  which  there  was  a  dash,  anyway)  he  said:  ''The 
potato  crop  of  Maine  is  too  good.  We  -can  not  make  starch  from  the 
potato  crop  of  Maine  to-day,  because  a  sale  is  found  for  all  the  crop 
for  food  purposes.*' 

The  Chairman.  They  raise  the  best  potatoes  in  the  world  in  Maine, 
do  they  not? 

ifr.  Walsh.  They  claim  to;  yes,  sir.  So  that  the  price  of  potato 
starch  to-day  is  not  based  on  any  competition  except  the  competition 
of  the  man  who  consumes  it  on  his  table. 

In  rcfrard  to  tapioca  starch,  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  chemical 
part  of  it,  although  I  have  Ikh^u  a  chemist  all  my  life  I  would  not  dare 
to  make  the  statement  that  it  is  chemically  the  same  as  starch,  for. 
in  the  first  phice,  you  must  state  what  starch  is.  In  regard  to  its 
uses,  there  is  a  use  which  no  one  has  yet  touched  upon.  Under  the  last 
tariff,  which  definitely  puts  tapioca  on  the  free  list  (and  it  was  kept 
there  by  the  Supreme  Court),  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try uning  tapioca  flour — tapioca  or  tapioca  flour,  if  you  will — in  mak- 
ing a  giun  which  is  used  on  envelopes  and  on  every  postage  stamp 
that  is  used  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Hale.  That  is  a  kind  of  mucilage? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  makes  a  mucilage  or  gum.  In  the  first  place,  I 
doubt  if  we  could  make  as  good  a  quality  from  the  potato  starch ;  but 
it  does  not  compete  in  that  way  with  potato  starch.  But  it  does  en- 
able us  to  do  this:  It  enables  us  to  make  a  dextrin  with  American 
labor,  American  capital,  and  supply  this  need  for  the  envelope  makers 
and  for  others  using  that  sort  of  an  article.  And  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  having  allowed  an  industry  of  this  kind  to  grow  up  on  a 
basis  of  free  trade  in  tapioca,  which  really,  in  my  opmion  (and  I 
have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  calico  prints  and  in  bleacheries,  and 
have  followed  the  business),  competes  very  little  with  the  potato 
starch,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  simply  shut  it  on  by  saying,  with  a  pen, 
"  This  article  shall  pay  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound."  That 
is  my  contention  as  to  starch. 

Another  point  which  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  here  is  this:  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  pound  of  potato  starch  being  sold  in  the  country 
to-day,  made  either  in  Maine  or  in  the  West  (that  is,  in  the  New 
England  district,  where  all  the  textile  people,  or  a  good  many  of 
them,  are  located,  and  along  the  seaboard  in  the  South),  for  this 
reason :  The  moment  potato  starch  in  this  country  rose  from  about  3J 
cents  to  4|  (and  western  potato  starch  to-day  is  quoted  in  the  vicinity 
of  4i  cents)  foreigjn  starch,  which,  under  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  halt, 
can  come  in  at  a  little  under  4  cents  (viz,  about  3.9)  was  brought  in 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  tons.  The  tapioca  market  remains  the 
san^e;  the  importations  have  not  increased.  In  other  words,  the 
manufacturers  have  not  gone  to  tapioca,  but  they  have  gone  to  for- 
eign potato  starch. 

Jnow,  as  to  dextrin:  As  you  know,  dextrin  is  a  roasted  product 
jnade  from  starch.  You  might  call  it  baked  starch ;  and  in  that  same 
Category,  as  you  carry  them,  are  the  British  gums,  which  are  roasted 
still  further.  Then  there  is  another  line  of  what  are  called  "  solu- 
ble starches "'  or  "  modified  starches,"  which  are  starches  which  have 
been  treated  with  acid  or  heat,  or  both,  and  produce  a  certain  soluble 
modification  of  starch  which  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  percentage 
of  dextrin.  And  within  the  last  year  we  who  have  imported  this 
article  or  made  it  have  been  much  troubled  by  the  ruling  of  the  cus- 
toms officials,  viz,  that  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  dextrin  a  starch 
contains  whether  it  comes  under  the  starch  duty  or  whether  it  comes 
under  the  dextrin  duty.  I  contend  that  all  modifications  of  starch 
should  come  under  the  dextrin  duty.  Then  we  will  know  where  we 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  starch? 

Mr.  WaivSh.  No,  sir;  we  manufacture  the  products  of  starch;  that 
is,  this  soluble  starch  I  speak  of. 

The  CHAIRMA^^  I  thought  you  were  pointed  out  as  a  man  who  sold 
starch  abroad. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  you  have  got  Mr.  Walden  mixed  with  me. 
You  called  my  name  and  vou  would  not  let  me  go. 

In  regard  to  dextrin  1  will  not  bother  you  but  a  minute.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  dextrin  is  this:  Under  the  present  conditions 
of  the  market  we  can  not  manufacture  dextrin  even  with  the  extra 
duty  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  even  under  the  normal  conditions 
of  the  potato-starch  market  in  this  country  we  can  hardly  comj^ete 
in  making  dextrin  from  potato  starch. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  labor  connected  with  making 
potato  starch  than  with  making  cornstarch? 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  have  got  me  there.  I  should  not  think  there 
was,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  that  makes  it 
so  much  more  expensive  to  make  potato  starch  here  than  abroad! 
What  element  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  makes  up  the  difference  of 
nearly  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Potato  starch  abroad  sells,  I  think,  for  about  24  cents. 
Here  it  sells  for 

The  Chauiman.  Three  and  nine-tenths,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Three  and  nine-tenths  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  domestic  starch  sells  for  4^  cents? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  but 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound? 

Mr.  Walsh.  But  we  have  got  to  take  normal  conditions.  The  con- 
dition of  the  starch  trade  to-day  is  abnormal.  It  is  away  higher  than 
the  average  price.  The  average  price  of  American  starch,  potato 
starch,  is  about  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  AVhatever  the  difference  is,  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  between  the  two  countries  that  makes 
this  difference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  should  say  offhand,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was 
the  cost  of  labor.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  laboring 
people  in  Germany  work  for  a  good  deal  less  than  they  do  in  this 
country.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  element  of  speculation,  j^ou  might 
say.  If  the  crop  is  good,  it  all  goes  into  use  for  food  purposes:  ir  it 
is  bad,  it  goes  into  starch.  So  that  they  never  quite  know  where  their 
raw  material  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  Is  not  an  element  that  enters  into  it  the  perfecting  of 
the  business  to  such  an  extent  that  they  raise  more  potatoes  to-day 
than  we  do? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  may  do  so;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  merely 
a  matter  that  will  work  out  in  time.    . 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  potato  market  higher  in  Germany  than 
it  is  here — ^the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  so,  at  times. 

Senator  Hale.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  very  much  in  this  country  from  day  to 
day. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  propose  to  give  you  all  of  that  information  if  I  can. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  you  all  that  data.  I  simply  want  to  say,  in 
conclusion :  Keep  tapioca  on  the  free  list.  Do  not  change  the  duty  on 
dextrine. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Supreme  Court  put 
tapioca  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Nineteen  hundred,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  What  would 
your  concern  do  if  dextrine  was  put  on  the  free  list,  Mr.  Walsh! 
Would  you  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  AVai^h.  Practically.    I  should  begin  to  import  it 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEO  STEDT,  EStt.,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Stein.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stein,  Hirsch  &  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  Chicago  and  New  York.  We  manufacture  starch; 
we  have  developed  the  western  potato  starch  industry ;  and  we  import 
tapioca  flour.  I  think  I  can  answer  most  of  the  questions  that  you 
gentlemen  have  proposed. 

I  only  want  to  touch  on  a  few  points,  as  I  expect  to  give  you  more 
elaborately  a  brief  setting  forth  in  detail  the  important  things  that 
ought  to  come  to  your  attention. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  tapioca  flour.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Hale,  that  it  comes  in  competition  with  potato  starch.  I  have 
before  me  a  telegram  which  I  received  to-day  from  Boston,  which  is 
the  very  best  evidence  to  prove  that  statement.  I  believe  the  Senator 
read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Eustis,  Bennett  &  Co.,  stating  that  there  is 
a  famine  in  the  crop  of  potato  starch  this  year.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  qualified.  There  is  a  famine  in  the  crop  in 
Maine,  because,  instead  of  getting  20  cents  a  bushel  for  their  potatoes 
at  the  factory,  the  starch  makers  have  been  able  to  get  about  70  to  75 
cents  a  bushel  by  sending  them  to  market,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  famine  there.  Tapioca  flour  has  scarcely  varied  in  price  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which,  in  the  last  six  weeks,  potato  starch  has  ad- 
vanced from  3f  cents  per  pound  to  nearly  5  cents  per  pound — that  is, 
domestic  potato  starch.  Tapioca  flour  has  been  at  about  2J  cents  for 
the  high  grade  all  this  time,  and  has  not  varied ;  it  is  2f  cents  to-day. 

I  was  referring  to  this  telegram  in  connection  with  my  statement 
that  tapioca  flour  does  not  affect  the  potato-starch  market.  I  have 
received  this  telegram  since  I  have  been  here  to-day,  which  says  that 
2,400  bags  of  Holland  potato  starch  have  just  arrived  in  Boston,  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Eustis,  Bennett  &  Co.  So  that  they  have  not  re- 
sorted to  tapioca  flour  to  supply  the  potato-starch  trade,  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason :  That  with  very  few  exceptions  tapioca  flour  can 
not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  potato  starch.  The  Amoskeag  Mills, 
which  are  probablv  among  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  country, 
have  absolutely  rehised  to  entertain  the  use  of  tapioca  flour  to  any 
extent  in  their  mills.  They  claim  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potato  starch. 

I  think  that  iny  firm  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  firm  in  the  tapioca 
flour  industry,  it  has  been  developed  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  Last  year,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  about  9,000  tons,  we 
imported  over  7,000.  The  bulk  of  the  tapioca  flour  that  has  been 
brought  in  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gum,  or 
dextrin,  as  Colonel  Walsh  has  just  related.  The  next  largest  por- 
tion has  been  used  for  edible  purposes.  Only  a  trifling  amount  has 
been  used  for  sizing  purposes,  and  that  only  for  a  particular  kind  of 
finish  which  could  not  be  produced  by  potato  starch  or  any  other 
starch.  So  that,  in  general,  tapioca  flour  can  not  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  potato  starch.  I  think  those  of  you  gentlemen  who  possibly 
come  from  mill  districts,  if  you  make  inquiries,  will  find  that  my 
statement  is  correct — that  they  can  not  and  will  not  substitute 
tapioca  flour  for  potato  starch  or  vice  versa.     It  can  not  b?  done. 
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So  that  we  come  dowu  practically  to  this  point — ^that  tapioca  liour 
is  used  here  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  envelope  gum,  envelope 
dextrin,  such  dextrin  as  is  used  here  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  on  the  backs  of  the  stamps.  That  giuu  can  not  l>e  made 
out  of  any  other  article  than  tapioca  flour.  Many  years  ago  we  used 
the  potato  dextrin,  but  we  could  not  produce  any  such  gum  as  we 
do  from  the  tapioca  flour,  so  that  the  requirements" of  the  department 
liave  always  been  "  dextrin  made  from  tapioca  or  cassava,"  tlie  lattt>r 
])eing  another  name  for  tapioca. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  make  it  any  more  expensive  to  the 
Government  whether  there  was  a  duty  on  it  or  not.  If  the  impositiou 
of  a  duty  should  result  in  raising  tne  price  the  Government  woiiU 
still  get  the  duty,  so  it  would  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  Stein.  I  am  not  using  that  as  an  argument  for  not  imposing 
a  duty,  but  simply  to  show  that  vou  can  not  substitute  one  lor  the 
other.     So  that  I  may  say  that  tne  entire  industry  of  the  envelop 

f^um,  in  which  I  think  there  are  eight  or  nine  firms  engaged,  is  abso- 
utely  dependent  upon  obtaining  its  tapioca  flour  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Hale.  How  long  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  There  are  eight  firms  that  I  know  of  now — eight  cor- 
porations that  I  know  of;  eight  different  businesses  during  the  past       j 
tour  or  five  years.    There  are  eight  at  the  present  time.  i 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Stein.  That  was  the  main  point  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen to  consider — that  tapioca  does  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  starch, 
nor  can  starch  act  as  a  substitute  for  tapioca  flour,  and  thei-efore 
tapiora  flour  should  remain  free.  When  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
dextrine,  which  should  really  be  considered  as  a  subject  by  itself,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  want  me  to  take  up  your  time  or. 
that  point  now,  because  you  are  trying  to  stick  to  the  starches.  But  1 
will  simply  say  that  the  competition  in  Germany  in  all  kinds  of 
dextrine,  whether  made  from  tai)ioca  flour  or  from  other  kind-  (if 
starch,  could  not  withstand  the  loss  of  the  duty  if  it  were  taken  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  committee  any  (juestions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  The  (ierman  tapi<K*a 
flour  imported  here  is  used  very  considerably  for  making  l)ologna 
sausage,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  To  a  very  small  extent :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes;  and  tapioca  flour  has  not  been  alJe  to  sul:>stitnti' 
that  jjotato  starch. 

You  asked  some  questions  a  little  while  ago  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  starch  in  Germany,  and  why  it  was  that  potato  starch 
could  be  made  so  much  cheaper  over  there.  The  potato  industry 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Germany  as  the  corn-starch  industry 
does  to  this  country.  They  have  their  potato  districts  concentrated, 
thus  enabling  large  factories  to  manufacture  }K>tato  starch  over  theiv. 
and  therefore  they  produce  a  cheap  product.  And  of  course  they  have 
very  cheap  labor.    It  costs  them  about  one-third  of  wiiat  we  pay  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  any  large  potato-starch  factories  lieiY^ 

Mr.  S'lTjiiN.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bu.shels  of  potatoes  will  one  of  tho«» 
large  factories  consume  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  Stein.  The  season  for  potato-starch  making  in  this  country  is 
about  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  during  the  season  how  many  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes will  one  of  the  large  factories  consume  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  think  the  largest  potato-starch  factory  in  this  coun- 
try will  not  turn  out  to  exceed  1,000  tons  a  season. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes  will  that  take? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  figure  about  9  pounds  to  the  bushel,  in  general. 
In  Germany  the  potato  gives  a  yiela  of  about  12  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  About  12  pounds? 

Mr.  Stein.  About  12  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the  pound  of  starch? 

Mr.  Stein.  No ;  12  pounds  of  starch  from  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  of  starch  do  you  say  you  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Here? 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  You  have  mentioned  how  many  tons  were  turned 
out  from  one  of  the  factories  each  year. 

Mr.  Stein.  No  ;  the  chairman  asked  me  how  manv  tons  were  made 
by  the  largest  of  the  potato-starch  manufacturers  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNsr.  Out  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  Stein.  Out  of  potatoes;  and  I  stated  that  about  1,000  tons 
were  made  by  the  largest  one ;  not  to  exceed  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  One  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  very  small  firm.  There  are  many 
small  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  potato-starch  factories  have  we,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Stein.  At  present  I  should  judge  there  are  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty.  We  used  to  have  in  New  York  State  the  potato-starch  indus- 
try. Twenty  years  back  New  York  State  itself  had  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  factories.  Now,  however,  there  are  not  more  thnn  one  or 
two  factories  left  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  engaged  in  potato  starch  manufacture 
now? 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  we  simply  advance  money  to  the  potato  starch 
manufacturers.    We  have  developed  the  industry  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  your  opinion,  the  fact  that  tapioca  is  on  the 
free  list  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  potato-starch  industry  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  "Si'BiN.  Not  only  does  it  not,  but  it  never  has;  and  the  price  of 
potato  starch,  according  to  statistics,  will  show  that  no  matter  what 
price  tapioca  flour  has  sold  at  it  has  never  affected  the  price  of  potato 
starch.  To-dav  potato  starch  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  and  tapioca 
flour  is  fairly  low. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Stein.  And  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  is  the  reason  these  factories  went  out  of  busi- 
ness in  New  York? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  principal  reason  was  that  the  farmers  were  able  to 
sell  their  potatoes  m  the  market  for  better  prices  than  the  factories 
could  afford  to  pay  for  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  starch  from 
them. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is,  there  was  no  money  in  the  potato-starch 
business? 
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Mr.  Stein.  They  could  make  a  great  deal  more  money  on  their 
potatoes  than  they  could  on  the  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  over  70  starch  factories  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stein.  Well,  I  said  "approximately."  I  am  not  accurate 
about  the  number. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  over  70  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stein.  The  total  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country  is 
about  14,000  tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  WALDEN,  EStt.,  OF  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Walden.  Apparently  you  wanted  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
matter.    I  was  not  slated  to  speak  on  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  your  name  down  here.  It  got  to  the  clerk 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Walden.  One  of  your  number  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  exportation  of  starch  to  the  other  side,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Walden.  My  name  is  E.  B.  Walden,  of  New  York,  represent- 
ing the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  I  am  the  sales  manager 
of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company — ^that  "  odious  trust "  that 
some  gentleman  spoke  of  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  starch? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yas,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  quantities? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  export  normally  about  12,000  bags  of  starch 
a  month — cornstarch.    We  are  makers  only  of  cornstarch. 

Senator  Hale.  How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  runs  about  280  pounds  to  the  sack. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  does  that  mean  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  pounds  it  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000  pounds,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  how  many  pounds  there  are  in 
a  bag. 

Mr.  Walden.  There  are  280  pounds  to  the  sack. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  bags  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Walden.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  quantity  do  you  sell  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  comparison  with  that  amount? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  simply  the  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  sell  about  four  times  more  than  that  in  the 
United  States — three  times  more,  to  be  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  at  which  you  sell  abroad  and  at 
home. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  making  that  state- 
ment you  should  allow  me  to  preface  it,  at  least.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  on  this  starch  matter  would  have  you  believe  that  the  Corn 
Products  Kefining  Company  have  a  monopoly  of  the  starch  business— 
that  is,  the  corn  starch  busnicss — in  this  country.  But  that  is  a  very 
unfair  statement.  They  are  suffering,  like  a  great  many  other  con- 
cerns, from  competition,  and  very  severe  competition.    We  have,  in 
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the  first  place,  domestic  competition  on  starch.  Out  of  a  production 
of  about  140,000  bushels  of  corn  a  day  in  starch  and  starcn  products 
we  do  not  grind  all  that  amount  of  corn,  but  only  105,000  bushels  a 
day,  leaving  about  35,000  bushels  to  our  competitors.  On  the  other 
siae  we  have  very  severe  starch  competition  in  England.  There  are 
large  starch  manufacturers  in  the  Glasgow  district  There  are  also 
large  manufacturei-s  in  the  London  section.  Those  manufacturers  in 
London  and  in  Glasgow  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  buying  com 
10  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  we  could  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  They  got  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  from 
the  Danubian  region.  We  have  to  pay  10  cents  a  bushel  duty  on  corn. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  reduce  that  duty;  but  we  do  say  that  when  we 
come  in  contact  with  that  foreign  competition,  where  we  are  obliged 
to  sell  our  goods  at  an  absolute  loss  and  in  a  foreign  market,  we  are 
entitled  to  some  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  com? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  imported  com ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  WAiiDEN.  Four  our  foreign  trade.  It  was  not  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  rebate? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  got  15  cents  a  bushel,  less  1  per  cent.  We  tried 
to  make  a  business  transaction  out  of  it  to  lessen  our  losses  in  the 
European  market. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  circumstances  I  suppose  you  could 
buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they  could  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  but  we  have  got  to  send  our  products  to  Great 
Britain.  They  took  that  corn  there  at  10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  ours 
to  start  off  with,  and  10  cents  a  bushel  is,  roughly,  30  cents  a  hundred 
in  the  cost  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  buy  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  it  at  10  cents  less  on  freights? 

Mr.  Walden.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  it  cheaper  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  know.  Probably  they  bought  it  at  a  time 
when  it  was  cheaper  than  when  we  bought  it.  But  the  relative  value 
of  corn,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  foreign  market  and  our  Ameri- 
can market  during  this  past  year  (an  unusual  year  in  corn)  has  been 
about  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  normal  year  how  is  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  a  normal  year  it  is  pretty  near  even ;  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  even  break? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  about  an  even  break.  Now,  we  sell  our  products 
there  to  meet  this  competition  which  exists.  I  have  been  manufactur- 
ing these  goods  for  twenty-five  years.  We  used  to  have  an  enormous 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have,  by  patient  work  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  developed  this  corn-products  industry 
to  almost  perfection  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  still  find,  with  con- 
ditions against  us,  that  we  have  got  to  go  into  the  English  market 
and  sell  our  products  there  at  a  loss  if  we  want  to  sell  them  at  all. 
We  have  patronage  there ;  we  have  had  it  over  there  for  a  great  many 
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years,  and  we  desire  to  retain  it.  Some  day  those  people  will  **  buck 
up.'^ 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average,  how  much  less  did  yon  sell  yoiir 
products  for  there  in  the  year  11)07? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  the  year  1007? 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  year  you  can  give? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  make  a  better  comparison  with  this  year  thin 
to  try  to  rememlxn',  offliand,  the  figures  of  last  year.  They  sell  for 
about  half  a  cent  to  (JO  cents  a  hundred  le5?s  in  the  English  market 
than  in  this  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  price  per  hundred  in  thi« 
comitry  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  To-day  the  price  is  $2.65  per  100  pounds  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  your  product  at  $2.05  in  England? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes.  We  have  scJld  it  oettw  than  that.  No-— did  I 
make  the  statement  that  it  was  65  cents  a  hundred?  We  have  never 
sold  at  anything  leas  than  $2.15  in  the  United  Kingdom.  My  sub- 
traction was  poor.  Our  price  to-day  on  the  market  there  is  ^.25  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  $2.65  here? 

Mr.  Walden.  And  $2.65  here. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Is  there  a  profit  in  it  at  $2.25? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  not  at  the  present  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  loss  is  there? 

Mr.  Walden.  Roughly,  about  10  cents  a  hundred — from  5  to  10 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  sell  at  all,  you  must  sell  in  competition  with 
their  products? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  must  sell  in  competition  with  the  market  there 
and  the  conditions  tliat  exist  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  your  machinery?  Was  the  preceding 
gentleman  correct  when  he  stated  that  you  were  not  up  in  efficiency 
m  manufacturing  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  he  referred  to  us,  sir.  He  referred 
to  the  potato-starch  industry.  The  corn-starch  industry  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  He  did  say,  however  (if  you  will  refer  to 
him),  that  the  duty  on  candy  was  the  same  as  on  our  product,  glucose 
(or,  with  Doctor  Wiley's  permission,  corn  sirup).  It  is  obvious  why 
it  is.  Candy  contains  at  least  75  per  cent  of  cane  su^r;  and  the  rate 
on  sugar  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with.  That  is  the  reason  why 
candy  bears  the  duty  that  it  does.  It  is  not  fixed  because  it  is 
glucose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walden,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Taking  into  consideration  the  rebate  of  15  cents  a  bushel,  less  1  per 
cent,  that  you  get  on  the  duty  on  corn  imported  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that  corn  brought 
here  and  manufactured  into  domestic  starch,  or  for  the  domestic 
market,  and  the  corn  bought  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  manu- 
factured abroad? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  about  45 
cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chaikman.  Forty-five  cents  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  Waldkx.  That  is,  if  both  com-=?  wore  alike  -one  corn  as  fro-x] 
as  another. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Com  varies  in  its  glory  as  stars  do.  We  have  p:ot  to 
get  our  yield  out  of  corn  to  make  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  about  45  cents  a  hundred  i 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  we  consider  the  net  of  the  corn  when  we  are 
figuring  on  it.  We  figure  on  the  net  of  the  corn.  When  I  tell  you, 
sir,  that  corn  costs  10  cents  a  bushel  less  in  England  than  it  does  here, 
I  mean  net. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  vou  mean  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
bate? 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  freight  on  corn  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  New  York  and  to  London,  England  ?  Is 
there  any  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  That  I  do  not  know.  You 
see,  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  years,  or  perhaps  three  years,  that  this 
competition  has  assumed  the  proportions  that  it  has,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  has  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Figuring  that  they  were  the  same,  you  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  amount  of  the  freight  from  here  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Walj>en.  Yes;  unless  our  American  corn  should  oe  given  to 
us  at  less  money. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  then  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  it  here — is 
that  anvthing? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  cost  of  labor  has  naturally  got  to  be  considered 
in  the  farming,  the  handling,  and  the  Rowing  ox  the  com. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  in  the  extraction  of  it  in  your  factories. 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  price  of  labor  here,  American 
labor — if  that  is  interesting  to  you,  I  can  give  it  to  you — is  a  very 
important  part. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  greater,  is  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes;  considerably  greater. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  how  much  greater? 

Mr.  Wau)en.  Our  average  wage  that  we  are  paying  in  all  our 
factories  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  a  day  for  common  labor. 
Their  wage  is  not  one-half  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  wage  for  foreign  laborers  in  the  United 
States  is  not  $2.50  or  anywhere  near  it. 

Senator  Hale.  You  mean  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  said  we  were  paying  that  wage,  sir,  in  our  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  he  was  asking  you  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing corn. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  No;  I  asked  him  about  the  cost  of  production  of 
starch  from  com  in  the  factory,  Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  the  figures 
showing  the  difference  in  wages,  will  yon  kindly  put  them  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Walden.  T  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Forwnry.  Thank  voit. 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  In  a  normal  year  in  this  country,  when  corn  is  at 
a  normal  price,  do  you  buy  your  corn  of  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  it  is  at  a  normal  price  you  are  enabled 
to  manufacture  it  here  and  sell  it  abroad  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years— the  last  three  years,  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  price  can  you  pay  for  com  in  the  domestic 
market  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  abroad? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  got  to  have  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
eents  a  bushel  less  than  it  is  now.    At  a  profit,  you  say? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  I  should  say  about  15  cents  a  bushel,  roughly 
speaking. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  in  these  statistics  here  that  one-eighth  of 
the  production  of  starch  in  the  United  States  is  exported.  How  much 
of  your  business  is  export  business  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  more  than  three  parts  domestic  to  one  part 
export  of  the  grade  of  starch  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  exporting  that 
starch  at  a  loss  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  have  you  been  exporting  it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  would  hate  to  take  as  my  salary  from  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  the  loss  we  have  had  this  year  on  our 
foreign  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of 
exporting  it  at  a  loss — how  many  years? 

Mr.  A\^LDEN.  We  have  been  in  the  business  of  exporting  at  a  loss 
all  through  this  year  and  part  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  trade  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Waij)en.  I  think  I  answered  that  before,  by  saying  that  we 
had  been  in  that  market  for  a  good  many  years.  We  were  doing 
business  there  long  before  these  taxes  were  established.  Our  hope  is 
that  some  day  the  conditions  will  resume  there  that  existed  before- 
hand. Mind  you,  we  have  been  doing  business  in  the  United  King- 
dom market  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect,  then,  that  conditions  will  return  to  a 
point  where  you  can  enter  tne  United  Kingdom  market  and  sell  your 
product  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  our  hope,  or  we  would  not  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  that  market  you  compete  with  the  foreign 
starches  on  a  free-trade  basis? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  practically  prohibitive  tariff  that  is 
now  on  starch  is  more  than  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  run  your 
business  in  normal  times  and  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  see  how  you  figjure  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  compete  in  European  markets — ^ 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  competing  at  a  loss.  It  is  not  competition 
commercially. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  said  that  you  had  competed  at  a  profit 
in  normal  times,  and  you  expected  to  compete  at  a  profit  again  in 
normal  times. 

Mr.  Waldbn.  Yes;  but  there  are  very  many  conditions  that  would 
enter  into  that.  This  article  that  Senator  Hale  was  talking  about — 
tapioca — may  have  been  very  high,  or  other  starches  may  nave  been 
very  high,  to  enable  us  to  sell  our  starches  at  a  profit  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  just  said  you  expected  conditions  to  re- 
turn under  whichyou  could  compete  in  that  market  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  naturally  do.     We  have  had  them  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  is  the  expectation  of  your  trade,  and 
there  you  deal  on  a  free-trade  basis.  You  have  no  protection.  Under 
those  circumstances,  where  your  competitors,  instead  of  your  paying 
the  cost  to  Europe  (which  you  statea  was  high),  have  got  to  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  this  country,  I  want  to  know,  in  a  normal 
market,  where  is  the  occasion  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  your  prod- 
ucts! 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  sir^  if  we  have  got  to  compete  against  cooly 
labor  in  making  certain  kinds  of  starches,  we  might  just  as  well  go  out 
of  the  business.  We  are  paying  our  labor  a  good,  honest  wage;  and, 
as  I  told  you,  our  average  wage  is  a  matter  of  $2.50  a  day — easily 
$2.40  a  day  apiece.  Just  compare  that  with  the  wage  that  is  paid  in 
the  East  Indies  for  starches  that  are  made  there  and  sent  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  sent  into  this  country,  and  your  question  is 
answered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  taking  your  own  statement.  You  said  that 
you  anticipated  that  in  a  few  years  conditions  would  reach  a  point 
where  vou  could  so  back  and  compete  in  that  market  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  but  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear 
that  there  are  natural  conditions  that  exist  there  now,  one  of  which 
is  that  this  crop  of  sago  or  tapioca  is  a  short  crop.  Then  we  have 
our  inning,  and  we  get,  naturally,  all  the  traffic  will  stand  in  those 
countries.    That  is  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  ship  your  product  to  the 
English  market — the  United  Kingdom? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  freight? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  The  freight  is,  roughly,  about  7  or  8  shillings  per 
ton — or  9  shillings — along  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nine  shillings  would  be  about  $1.75? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  no;  9  shillings,  roughly,  would  be  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  would  be  the  freight? 

Mr.  Walden.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  would  be  the  freight ;  ves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  paid  by  your  foreign  com- 
petitor to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walden.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  when  he  is  selling  here  you  have  a  freight 
differential  in  your  favor  of  10  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Walden.  No.    How  do  you  make  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  freight  from  his  point 
to  the  United  States  was  10  cents? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  but  he  starts  off  by  making  his  goods  from 
cheaper  corn. 
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Mr.  UNDERWfH)D.  I  am  ^imply  talking  about  the  freight.  Khin- 
inating  everything  else,  on  the  freight  question  he  has 

Mr.  Walden.  ^\Tiy,  he  has  not  got  his  goods  any  cheaper  in  mj 
market  than  I  have  got  my  goods  in  his  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  but  when  you  go  to  his  market  you  have  to 
pay  10  cents  freight  extra ;  and  when  he  comes  to  your  market  he 
has  to  pay  10  cents  freight  in  order  to  get  in  ? 

Mr.  \Valdex.  Certainly.  That  is  true  of  all  commerce.  That  i^ 
territorial  distribution. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  Is  not  that  difference  sufficient  to  enable  yOH  to 
control  the  home  market  without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Walden.  No.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  ?  Why,  a  variation  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  corn,  or  a  few  cents  a  bushel,  wwild  do 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood,  I  do  not  understand  that  yet.  You  do  not  make 
it  clear  to  me  how  you  cixn  go  into  a  foreign  market  in  normal  time? 
and  meet  the  competition  there,  and  yet  you  can  not  meet  it  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  not  meeting  com- 
petition here.     I  think  you  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Underw(x)d.  I  mean,  meet  competition  here  on  the  same  term^. 
without  a  tariff  to  protect  you. 

Mr.  Walden.  Am  I  not  doing  it  to-day?  Am  I  not  meeting  the 
competition  Senator  Hale  spoke  about  in  regard  to  tapioca  and  sago 
and  other  free  starches  in  this  country?  I  am  meeting  that  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  tariff  rate  is  not  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  your  industry? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  one  article  it  is,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  the  article  that  I  was  going  to  speak  of  here 
to-daV,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  toach 
on  that  matter — the  sago  matter,  sago  flour. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  does  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  two  or  three  questions.  I  should  like  to  understand  how  it  i? 
that  an  Englishman  can  get  South  American  com  10  cents  a  bushel 
cheaper  than  you  can. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  say  once,  somewhere  in  your  testimony,  that 
perhaj)s  it  was  because  they  bought  at  a  more  favorable  time  than 
you  did.     If  that  is  true,  that  was  just  an  accidental  circumstance. 

Mr.  Walden.  No  ;  you  have  got  two  statements  confused,  I  think. 
The  chairman  asked  me  if  we  bought  any  Argentine  com.  I  said  we 
did.  He  said :  '*  Did  you  not  buy  that  com  as  cheaply  as  the  Eng- 
lishman could  have  bought  it?  "  I  said:  "No;  w^e  had  to  pay  15 
cents  a  bushel  duty." 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  undoubtedly  stated — it  may  have  been  inad- 
vertently— that  this  South  American  com  cost  you  10  cents  more  ft 
bushel  than  it  cost  them. 

Mr.  Walden.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  the  South  American  com  cost  me 
10  cents  a  bushel  more. 

Mr.  Clahk.  The  Argentine  corn,  then. 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  am  talking  about  American  corn.  American  corn 
this  year  has  averaged  10  cents  a  bushel  higher  to  the  American  con- 
sumer of  corn  than  the  corn  offered  in  the  markets  of  London.  That 
is  the  statement  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  com  offered  in  the  markets  of  I^ndon  is  not  equal, 
however,  to  the  corn  raised  in  the  United  States.  I  state  that  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  1  want  to  ask  you  another  thing:  Corn  within  the  United 
States  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  within  your  recollection,  is  it 
not  { 

Mr.  Waij)En.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  15  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  it  has  been? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  15  cents — 
yes;  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  year  it  is  selling  out  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — 
I  do  not  know  what  it  sells  for  in  New  York — at  about  60  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  it  sold  for  45  cents  a  bushel  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  sold  for  a  year  before? 
I  have  forgotten ;  I  did  not  have  any  to  sell  then. 

Mr.  Walden.  It  was  not  quite  as  high,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me,  the  year  before;  but  I  have  seen  this  selfsame  com  down  to  13 
cents  a   bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  sold  corn  last  year  at  45  cents  myself.  Up  until 
either  last  year  or  year  before — I  have  forgotten  exactly  when 
it  was  that  it  did  take  the  jump,  but  it  was  either  last  year  or  year 
before — prior  to  that  corn  sold  out  there  where  the  corn  is  raised  at 
about  30  cents  a  bushel,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  price,  sir. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  were  working  then  in  the  hardest  year  that  you 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  since  you  have  been  in  the  cornstarch 
business  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  made  the  statement  just  now  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  our  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  loss.     That  is  one  of  the  answers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  Walden.  To  make  that  worse,  we  have  been  willing  to  pay 
the  American  farmer  10  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  corn  than  our 
English  competitor  can  buy  com  for  and  manufacture  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  our  corn  is  better  than  that  corn.  Is 
not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  with  all  due  deference  to  our  American  corn, 
we  know  absolutely  that  the  com  that  we  brought  in  from  the  Ar- 

gentine  Republic  showed  us  about  2  per  cent  less  starch  extract,  a 
ttle  more  corn-oil  extract,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  feed 
that  our  American  com  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  that  make  it  average  up?  Which  would 
be  the  better  corn  ? 

Mr.  Waldbn.  We  would  buy  at  an  even  price  American  corn. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  The  Agricultural  Department  informed  me  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  a  letter  tnat  South  American  corn  for  some  reason  was 
not  as  good  as  North  American  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  It  depends  upon  what  you  want  it  for,  sir.  The 
South  American  corn  is  a  very  hard  berry,  a  very  small,  little  berry, 
that  looks  almost  like  popcorn.  You  have  seen  it,  of  course.  It  is 
very  different  from  our  corn. 

Mr.  HiUj.  About  what  is  the  total  production  of  starch  in  the 
United  States,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Starch? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  starch. 

Senator  Hale.  About  8,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  million  pounds,  or  what? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  not  got  it  quite  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  suostantially  ?  I  do  not  want  it  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  way  in  which  you  can  give  us  the  information  will 
do. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  cornstarch  industry;  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  potato-starch  industry.  There  is,  roughly, 
140,000  bushels  of  com  ground  per  day.  That  is  equivalent  to  aix)ut 
45,000,000  bushels  per  year  that  is  ground  for  cornstarch  and  corn- 
starch purposes.  I  can  not  separate  them.  That  is  equivalent,  in 
acreage,  to  1,750,000  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  it  equivalent  to  in  pounds  of  starch — 100,000,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Walden.  If  you  will  multiply  that  roughly  by  25,  you  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  do  not  care  within  10,000,000.  Do  you  not  know, 
substantially,  about  what  the  production  of  starch  is  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Walden.  You  see,  when  you  say  "  starch,"  sir,  it  means  "  starch 
products  "  to  me.  The  unit  I  think  of  is  the  amount  of  corn  that  you 
convert  into  starch,  and  from  starch  into  liquids  and  other  materials 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  amount  of  starch. 

Mr.  Walden.  The  amount  of  starch  only  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand.  I  would  have 
to  figure  it  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  In  pounds? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  400,000,000  pounds,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  will  take  a  little  computation  on  my  part  to  get 
at  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  how  much  does  your  Corn  Products  Company 
make? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  say,  again,  that  if  I  come  right  down  to  a  bushel 
basis,  I  can  tell  you  to-day  what  we  grind  in  corn  for  starch  purposes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  tell  me  substantially,  in  round  figures,  how 
much  starch  you  make  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;.if  you  will  wait  a  moment.  I  thought,  however, 
that  the  chairman  wanted  to  progress  on  this  matter  a  little  faster. 
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^ After  making  computation.)  We  make  about  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
(roughly  speaking)  pounds  of  starch  a  day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  a  day. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  CTertainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Nine  million  pounds  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  One  moment ;  let  me  be  sure  I  am  right  in  my  figures. 
No;  wait  a  moment — 900,000  pounds.  I  got  a  cipher  too  much  on 
there,  but  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  about  270,000,000  pounds  a  year? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  as  that  produced  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  your  concern  produces? 

Mr.  Walden.  No,  no;  I  am  speakmg  of  the  corn-starch  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  the  total  corn-starch  mdustry.  What  proportion  of 
that  do  vou  produce? 

Mr.  T^^alden.  We  produce  about  105,000  out  of  140,000,  speaking 
in  bushels. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  you  produce  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir ;  m  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  that  you  exported  12,000  bags  at  an  average 
of  200  pounds  to  a  bag.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  about  correct;  yes.  That  is  the  normal 
average. 

Mr.  Hill.  Who  exports  the  rest?  I  see  that  there  is  a  statement 
here  that  in  1905  the  exportation  of  starch  was  51,000,000  pounds; 
and  according  to  your  statement  you  only  export  2,400,000  of  it. 
Who  exports  the  rest? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  that;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  may  be. 

Mr.  Walden.  On  the  51.000,000,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  is  talking  about  cornstarch. 

Senator  Hale.  That  refers  to  all  kinds  of  starch. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes — that  is,  at  least,  all  kinds  of  starch  that  are 
made  here.  I  only  have  a  record  of  my  own  production  that  I  am 
referring  to  here.     That  is  the  cornstarch. 

Mr.  Hill.  Who  are  the  producers  of  this  other  starch — this  49,- 
000,000  pounds,  roughly,  in  addition  to  the  2,000,000  that  you  export? 

Mr.  Walden.  How  is  that? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Corn  starch  or  potato  starch? 

Mr.  Hill.  All  kinds  of  starch,  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  much 
potato  starch.    We  import  twice  as  much  as  we  export. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  about  2,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Walden.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  that.  It  is, 
roughly,  200,000  bags,  is  it  not?  That  is  16,000  bags  or  15,000  bags  a 
month.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  you  get  your  figures  on  that.  Fifty- 
one  millions  of  pounds  is  equivalent  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000 
bags,  is  it  not? 

Afr.  Hill.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  talking  about  corn  starch 
and  we  are  talking  about  all  kinds  of  starch. 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  told  you  that  we  exported  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
about  12,000  a  month. '  That  would  be  equivalent  to  about  90  per 
cent  of  that.  Apparently  my  competitors  do  not  care  to  fight  in  the 
English  market. 

Mr.  IIiLi..  You  do  not  seem  to  get  the  point  upon  which  I  want  in- 
formation. I  am  asking  this  one  question :  If  you  produce  75  per 
cent  of  the  corn  starch  that  is  produced  in  the  country,  and  export 
12,000  bags,  say,  at  40  cents,  why  do  you  not  sell  it  all  here,  instead  of 
sellin<^  it  abroad  at  all  at  a  lower  price,  and  get  just  as  mudi  monej 
out  oi  it  here  and  perhaps  more  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  ^wiy,  my  dear  sir,  we  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  are  selling  goods  over  there  at  a  ruinous  loss  to-day  in  the 
foreign  markets.    Do  you  ask  us  to  sell  at  the  same  price  here? 

Mr.  HiLi^.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Com  Products  Com- 
pany is  deliberately  selling  its  goods  abroad  at  less  than  cost,  and  not 
occupying  the  market  which  it  could  occupy  in  the  United  States  at 
the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  not  leaving  any  market  neglected  here  in  the 
United  States — no ;  but  we  are  selfing  the  goods  on  the  other  side  at 
a  loss.  That  is  a  positive  statement.  I  have  explained  that  quite 
clearly. 

Mr.  Crimi'ac  KKR.  Your  exportation  amounts  to  12,000  bags  a 
year? 

Mr.  AVaij)en.  Twelve  thousand  bag^  a  month,  I  said.  That  is. 
roiiirliiy.  ."iO^OOO.OOO  pounds. 

Mr.  C'i-\KK.  Mr.  Witness,  how  much  cornstarch  do  you  get  out  of 
a  bushel  of  corn? 

Mr.  AValdkn.  TIow  much?  Oh,  to  make  a  rough  computation,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  or  27  or  28  pounds  to  the  bushel,  depending 
on  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  AVliere  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  (]lark.  Anywhere — here,  abroad,  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Walden.  In  Chicago  our  price  to-day  on  the  finished  product 
is  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wau)rn.  Yes.     That  is  the  best  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  com  now? 

Mr.  Walden.  Corn  is  costing  us  about  64  or  65  cents  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  make  the  finished  starch — at  Chicago  or 
New  York? 

]\Ir.  Walden.  Well,  there  is  your  price  at  Chicago;  just  take  your 
price  of  corn  and  figure  it  against  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  AH  right.  These  prices  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  are  your  New  York  prices  for  starch,  or  are  they  your  Chicago 
prices,  or  are  the  prices  the  same  in  Chicago  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Walden.  No.  no.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  quoted 
the  price  of  $2.05  in  New  York.  There  is  15  cents  a  hundred  freight 
to  Now  York  City.    That  is  $2.50  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  'SATiat,  if  any,  change  are  you  asking  in  the  tariff 
schedules  upon  starch? 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  am  asking  that  something  be  done  on  the  question 
of  sago  flour. 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  And  that  only? 

Mr.  Waldex.  Only  on  sago  flour ;  that  is  my  only  request. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  on  starch? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  on  starch. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  are  not  asking  that  tapioca  be  taxed? 

Mr.  Walden.  Tapioca  does  not  interest  us  particularly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  no  competitor  of  yours? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  a  competitor  of  potato  starch.  Sago  flour  is 
the  cheap  stuff  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies  and  is  a  direct  com- 
petitor of  cornstarch. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  what  reason  do  you  ask  for  a  tax  on  sago 
flour? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  imported  into  the 
market  here,  free  of  duty,  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  not  produce  our 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  does  it  interfere  with  your  production? 
Is  it  a  competitor  of  cornstarch  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes;  a  decided  one, 

Mr.  Cri:>cpagker.  ^Miat  other  uses  are  there  for  sago  flour  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  It  is  used  as  tapioca  is  used,  for  sizing  purposes,  as 
Senator  Hale  has  explained. 

Mr.  C/Ri  MPACKKR.  Do  3"ou  use  it  for  food  purposes? 

Mr.  Walden.  When  it  comes  in  as  pearl  sago  it  is  used  for  food 
purposes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  a  distinction  be  made  commercially  between 
pearl  tapioca  used  for  food  purposes  and  commercial  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  talking  about  sago. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  sago? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Can  the  same  distinction  be  made  in  the  case  of 
tapioca? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  tapioca  situation;  I 
am  not  competent  to  talk  relatively. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  if  a  reasonable  tariff  should  be  put  upon 
(X>mmercial  sago,  for  instance,  leaving  pearl  sa^  on  the  free  list, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  that  portion  of  the  importation  that  is 
lised  foi-  food  purposes;  would  it? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
{>earl  sago  as  a  food  article.  I  never  come  in  contact  with  it.  I  only 
know  it  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Crimpai'kkr.  Is  the  kind  of  sago  flour  that  you  use,  or  that 
i-ompetes  with  cornstarch,  fitted  for  food  purpases? 

Mr.  Waldkn.  Yes;  the  higher  grades  of  sago  could  be.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  washing  starch  to  refine  it,  you  know.  All  starch,  in  its 
degree  of  washing,  is  pure  or  impure. 

Mr.  Crimpacker.  You  tliink,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  sago  flour,  an  article  that  is  of  general  consump- 
tion for  food  purposes  in  the  countiT,  to  protect  the  cornstarch 
indxistry  i 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  what  are  your  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  My  reason  is  this:  Last  year  we  imported  free  of 
duty  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  pounds  of  sago  that  comes  mto  this  coun- 
try in  direct  competition  with  cornstarch,  made  in  this  country;  and 
it  is  sold  here.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  half  a  million  pounds 
would  be  sold  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  sells  1  cent  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  cornstarch.  The  importa- 
tion of  sago  simply  means,  roughly,  a  loss  to  the  American  farmer  of 
400,000  bushels  of  corn  last  year  that  would  have  been  consumed  as 
cornstarch;  or,  on  the  question  of  wage  to  the  American  laborer, 
8,000  men  for  one  day  at  the  wage  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Walden,  you  stated  that  you  marketed  about 
25  per  cent  of  your  product  abroad,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  One  gentleman  was  asking  me  about  starch,  I  think, 
sir.  He  was  talking  about  starch.  Our  products  from  starch  are 
legion,  almost.    We  make  some  thirty-odd  products. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  it  is,  at  all  events,  when  you  are  doing 
that  you  are  running  at  your  fullest  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  sell  75  per  cent  of  your  prod- 
uct in  the  American  market  now,  could  you  make  it  as  cheaply  by 
running  three-quarters  time  as  you  could  by  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Walden.  No;  of  course  not.  In  the  ratio  in  which  the  unit 
is  considered  in  the  manufacturing  of  your  product  so  will  your 
economy  be. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  by  running  at  your  fullest  capacity,  employing 
all  the  men  that  can  be  employed  in  your  factory,  and  marketing  one- 
quarter  of  your  product  aoroad,  you  manufacture  cheaper  than  you 
cthorwi'^e  would,  employ  more  labor,  and  consume  more  raw  material? 

Mr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes;  we  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  pay  the  American  scale  of  wages,  no  one 
should  question  what  you  sell  for  abroad,  then? 

Mr.  Walden.  Decidedly  so;  decidedly  so.  If  we  want  to  lose 
money  and  fight  a  situation  over  there,  that  is  our  business,  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  pay  the  American  scale  of  wages,  do  you? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  do  pay  the' American  price  for  your  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  do,  indeed.  We  imported  here  a  little  Argentina 
corn  in  the  hope  that  we  might  lessen  this  loss  that  was  occurring 
abroad.  We  found  a  difference  of  2  or  3  per  cent  in  that  corn.  The 
corn  arrived  here  in  poor  condition,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  on  this  starch  question,  gentlemen.  It  was 
not  my  thought  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Whnt  other  products  do  you  make  in  connection 
with  cornstarch?     Is  cornstarch  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Walden.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpac  KER.  What  by-products  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Walden.  When  we  take  the  com  we  steep  it  for  a  matter  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  hours.  We  loosen  up  the  starch  that  is  in  the 
corn  berry.  We  separate  that  kernel  to  get  the  starch  out  of  it.  That, 
by  a  process,  is  floated  out ;  or,  rather,  it  is  washed  out  and  floated. 
The  germ  and  otlier  lighter  materials  of  the  berry  will  float  off,  and 
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the  starch,  which  is  heavy,  will  settle  to  the  l)Ottoni.  We  gather  that 
starch,  wash  it,  rewash  it,  and  make  it  into  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
starches  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  used.  If  it  is 
wanted  for  a  mill,  it  will  be  a  sizing  starch.  If  it  is  wanted  for  the 
table,  it  must  be  a  purified,  edible  starch.  If  it  is  wanted  for  the 
laundi^,  we  have  got  to  refine  that  starch  to  give  it  to  you- in  the 
shape  in  which  your  housewives  will  find  it  acceptable  for  laundry 
purposes.  Then,  again,  the  starches  have  got  to  be  made  for  dextrin 
purposes.  That  is  the  calcining  of  the  starches.  .Vnd  then  we  pass 
from  the  starch  item,  and  we  go  over  and  find  that  the  same  starch, 
or,  rather,  the  same  idea  of  starch  in  a  wet  form  (that  is,  not  dried) 
will  pass^nto  our  refineries,  and  there  we  convert  it  into  a  sirup — 
literally  a  sirup;  in  a  sense  a  sugar  sirup.  It  is  a  sugar.  It  is  one  of 
the  sugar  family.  That  is  made  in  several  different  grades,  for  sev- 
eral different  purposes.  It  is  used  for  many  other  purposes;  it  is 
used  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Mr.  Crimpacker.  That  i>  what  is  commonly  called  glucose? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  commonly  called  glucose.  Glucose  is  a  pre- 
digested  food,  literally.  It  is  just  the  same  thing,  exactly,  that  goes 
on  in  every  man's  anatomy  when  he  eats  a  potato,  or  anything  else 
containing  starch.  It  is  a'question  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
upon  starch,  converting:  it  into  an  assimilable  fluid.     That  is  what 

flucose,  or  corn  sirup,  is.  Then  we  get  our  by-product,  which  is  oil, 
rem  the  germ,  the  heart,  the  kernel  of  the  corn,  the  propagating  part 
of  it  We  press  that,  and  get  a  corn  oil  out  of  it  which  we  refine  and 
sell.  Then  we  sell  the  cake  from  the  presses.  We  take  the  feed  por- 
tion, the  cellulose  portion  of  the  corn,  which  contains  gluten,  and 
make  a  health  feed  out  of  it,  called  ''  gluten  feed." 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  will  straight- 
en up  this  com  business.  Do  the  by-products  which  you  get  out  of 
corn  pay  as  much  as  the  whole  cost  of  manufacturing  the  starch? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  ask  if  the  by-products  that  we 
get  will  run  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  making  the  corn  into  starch  ? 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Why,  yes.  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you.  I  am  not 
counting  the  price  of  the  corn,  but 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  not  the  way  we  figure  our  cost,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  get  enough  out  of  the  by-products  in  this 
process  of  manufacturing  corn  into  starch  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  answer  that  question 
for  the  reason  that  every  product  of  the  business  is  a  product.  If 
you  ask  me  what  starch  costs,  I  can  tell  you ;  if  you  ask  me  what  oil 
costs,  what  feed  costs,  what  glucose  costs,  or  anything  else,  I  can  tell 
you.  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  whether  all  the  other  products  that  we 
make  out  of  corn  will  pay  the  cost  of  making  starch  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  ask  you  a  simple  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  one,  then,  on  that 
basis.  How  much  do  you  get  out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  ultimately  for 
all  of  these  products — I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  you  call  them 
by-products  or  not. 
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Mr.  Walden.  We  can  not  get  out  of  a  bushel  of  com  any  more 
starch  than  is  in  the  corn,  and  we  can  not  get  quite  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  testify  that  you  get  28  poiuids  of  starch 
out  of  a  bushel  of  com  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  ^oes  into  the  rest  of  it :  and  how  much  do  you 
get  out  of  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  can  tell  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  perforin  impossibilities,  but  I  am  simply  after  information. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  not  turning  any  handsprings:  I  think  I  can 
do  that,  though. 

Mr.  Clark.  Verj  well. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  get.  roughly,  28  pounds  of  starch  out  of  a  bushel 
of  corn.  That  is  a  good  yield.  We  get  about  12  pounds  of  feed  out 
of  it.  We  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  oil  out  of  a  bushel,  and 
we  get  lij  pounds  of  cake.  Those  are  rough  statements.  A  bushel 
of  corn  theoretically  is  50  pounds;  but  there  never  was  a  starch  man- 
ufacturer that  found  that  number  of  pounds  in  a  bushel.  We  never 
got  a  bushel  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  buy  56  pounds  for  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  56  pounds  of  corn,  containing,  to-day,  10  per 
cent  moisture,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oi  course,  you  have  got  to  take  the  weather  as  other 
people  have. 

Mr.  Waldkn.  Certainly,  certainly.  Then,  besides  that,  w^e  some- 
times get  things  that  are  objectionable — not  intentionally  put  in,  of 
course ;  never  any  silk  umbrellas — ^but  we  do  get  bricks"^  and  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  know  that.  I  have  seen  some  things  about  that 
myself.  You  have  not  told  me  j^et,  however,  how  much  you  get  out 
of  the  money  value  of  the  bushel  of  corn  when  it  is  put  into  your 
product. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  think,  sir,  I  am  occupying  your  time  more  than  I 
ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Watj)en.  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  if 
the  chairman  will  allow  me  I  will  submit  those  figures  gladly. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  taking  up  an  unusual  amount  of  your  good 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question  on  another  subject  and  I  will  let 
you  go. 

Mr.  Walden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clx\rk.  The  fact  that  you  can  manufacture  cornst^irch  the 
year  round  and  these  potato  men  can  only  manufacture  potato  starch 
two  months  out  of  the  twelve  gives  you  a  vast  advantage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cornstarch  as  against  potato  starch,  does  it  not? 

Mr,  Walden.  I  would  rather  be  in  the  cornstarch  business ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  would  rather  be  in  a  business  twelve  months  of  tlie 
y(»ar  than  be  in  a  business  two  months  of  the  year.     I  like  to  be  active. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  You 
Slated  that  this  company  you  belong  to  had  been  reierred  to  as  a 
trust.  I  mentioned  the  name  of  your  company,  but  I  did  not  mention 
it  as  a  trust.     Is  it  a  trust? 
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Mr.  Walden.  Wliy,  I  do  not  like  to  differ  with  you,  but  I  think 
the  records  will  show  that  you  asked  Senator  Hale  the  question  if 
this  was  the  concern  referred  to  as  the  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question  about  it :  Have  you  any  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Have  we  any  competitors? 

Mr.  Randell,  Yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  Wliy,  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  five  starch  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  outside  of  ourselves,  wholly  independent, 
in  active  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean?  Are  they  separate  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  Walden.  Absolutely  separate,  unowned,  uncontrolled  by  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  us. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  stock  in  any  of  them  owned  by  the  stockholders 
of  this  concern  you  represent? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  one  penny. 

Mr.  Randell.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Walden.  Not  one  penny,  directly,  indirectly,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Randell.  WTiere  are  they  situated  in  reference  to  you? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  are  all  mainly  in  the  com  belt,  naturally.  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  where  our  factories  are  situated.  We  have  one  at 
Edgewater,  which  is  across  the  river  from  New  York  City.  Then 
we  have  one  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  That  is  the  Kingsford  starch  factory. 
The  next  one,  going  west,  is  at  Indianapolis.  Then  we  have  one  in 
Chicago.  We  have  two  in  Waukegan,  111.,  which  is  just  north  of 
Chicago.  We  have  one  in  Pekin,  111.  We  have  another  one  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  We  have  another  one  in  Granite  City,  which  is  just 
across  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country 
as  a  starch  trust? 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  say  so,  decidedly — decidedly  so.  We  do 
not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  starch  business.  I  wish  we  did.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  would  not  like  anything  better  than  to  enjoy 
it.     I  do  not  believe  in  such  things,  but  I  would  like  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  call  your  New  York  factory  in  the  corn 
belt,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No — well,  the  Oswego  factory  might  be  so  considered. 
It  is  an  old  plant  that  was  built  there  years  ago  by  the  Kingsford 
company.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material,  though.  I  should  like  to 
dispose,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  sago  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  us  see  what  he  says  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  should  like  to  dispose  of  this  sago  matter.  I  think 
it  is  rather  unkind,  when  I  have  come  down  here  as  an  earnest  lis- 
tener, to  be  fired  at  in  this  way  when  I  had  no  intention  of  occupy- 
ing your  time.     I  am  very  glad  to  enlighten  you,  sir,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  please.  You 
said  you  had  been  shipping  abroad  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years? 

Mr.  Walden.  No:  I  said  to  you  that  I  had  been  in  the  busine>is 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr." Hill.*  Yes.     How  long  have  you  been  exporting  starch? 
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Mr.  Walden.  I  guess  it  is  a  matter  of  fifteen  years  or  so,  al  a 
rough  guess. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  uniformly  and  steadily  sold  abroad  at  less 
than  you  do  here? 

Mr.  Waij)en.  Oh,  no;  many  times  we  have  sold  higher. 
JVlr.  Hill.  When  did  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  would  have  to 
look  up,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Walden.  But  it  is  present  in  my  mind  that  we  sold  abroad  at 
better  prices  than  we  sold  in  America.  Naturally,  in  the  conduct  of 
our  business,  we  are  selling  our  goods  where  we  can  sell  them  at  the 
best  prices.     That  is  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cei'tainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Walden.  We  have  to  stay  tempoi'arily  in  this  losing  market 
because  we  have  been  in  it,  and  it  has  been  a  profitable  market,  and 
we  are  staying  in  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  one  question?  I  can  understand,  I 
think,  your  reasons  for  desiring  to  stay  in  your  foreign  market,  even 
though  temporarily  you  have  to  suflFer  a  loss  to  hold  your  own  there. 
But  if  you  can  manufacture  in  America  and  sell  at  a  profit  ordi- 
narily in  a  free-trade  market  like  England,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  to  oflFer  for  asking  the  continuance  of  protection  on  your 
product  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  the  same  reason  that  if  I  could  I  would  go  to 
England  and  ask  them  to  put  it  up  there.  I  am  competing  there 
against  the  cooly  labor,  perhaps,  of  the  world,  as  far  as  starch  is 
concerned.  There  are  the  tapioca  and  the  sago  products  that  are 
coming  in  active  competition  with  me  there.  I  would  not  sell  three- 
quarters  of  my  product  there  and  one-quarter  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  we  are  much  more  interested  in  the  reason  why 
you  ought  to  have  it  than  in  your  desire  to  have  it.  Your  desire  to 
have  it  is  much  easier  to  understand. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes ;  I  see  your  point  I  will  elaborate  all  of  these 
things.  I  have  taken  a  careful  note  of  them.  I  did  not  come  here,  as 
I  say,  to  speak  on  this  starch  question  at  all.  One  of  my  friends  here 
said  something  that  I  just  jotted  down.  He  said  that  before  this 
"  gigantic  trust "  was  formed  the  price  was  $1.25  to  $1,50,  and  that 
now  the  price  is  $2.65.  That  is  obvious.  I  well  remember  when  I 
sold  goods  at  $1.25  a  hundred  pounds;  I  bought  com  then  for  less 
than  20  cents  a  bushel.  To-day  we  are  paying  60  cents  and  over  for 
corn,  at  this  very  moment ;  and  our  price  is  $2.65  in  the  market. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  There  is  not  so  much  demand,  and  has  not  been 
in  the  last  year,  for  vour  products  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  selling  your  product  cheaper  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  product,  to  keep  your  factories  going? 

Mr.  Walden.  Partially  so;  partialh'  so. 

The  C'HAiRMAN.  And  while  you  have  been  exporting,  as  I  under- 
stand, most  of  the  time  you  have  gottxMi  as  good  or  a  better  price 
there  than  hero  ? 
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Mr.  Waldkn.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  May  I  finish  what  I  am  here  in 
Washington  for,  and  that  is  the  sago  matter?  I  would  like  to  say 
just  one  word  on  that  subject,  and  I  will  submit  a  brief  to  you;  and 
then  I  will  not  stand  here  any  longer  and  bother  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  AValden ;  you  can  go  on  with  your 
favorite  subject. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  this  sago  business 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  asked.  [Laughter.]  I  should  like  to  have  the  solu- 
tion of  what  seems  to  be  a  mystery,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
simple  to  one  who  understands  the  commercial  factors  involved.  You 
sell  starch  in  New  York  at  $2.65  a  Imndred  now? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  whom  do  you  sell  that?  Who  are  your  pur- 
chasers?    That  is,  what  clasg  of  people — jobbers? 

Mr.  Walden.  When  I  say  that  we  sell  starch  at  $2.65, 1  simply  use 
the  quotation  that  had  been  previously  made  by  Mr.  Morningstar. 
That  means  cornstarch  in  bags.  280  pound  sacks.  That  is  the  cheap- 
est form  in  which  it  is  sold.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  exported, 
generally. 

Mr.  Boutell.^  Any  figures  will  do  for  the  purposes  of  this  illustra- 
tion. If  $2.65  is  wnat  you  state — $2.65  a  hundred  in  New  York — 
what  is  the  class  of  purchasers? 

Mr.  Walden.  For  that  class  of  starch  it  would  be  the  mill  buyers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  mill  buyers? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir;  men  that  would  use  it  to  make  sizing  or 
dextrin  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  they  jobbers  who  sell  to  the  mills,  or  do  you 
sell  directly  to  the  mills? 

Mr.  Walden.  We  sell  directly  to  the  mills.  Our  interest  is  to  sell 
as  near  to  the  consumer  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Very  well.  Then  a  mill  needing  starch  will  pav  for 
it,  in  Now  York,  $2.r>r)? 

ilr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boui-ELL.  At  the  same  time  that  you  are  selling  it  for  $2.65 
to  the  mill  in  this  country  you  are  selling  it  abroad  for,  I  understood 
you  to  say,  $2/25? 

Mr.  Walden.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  c(»nts,  T  think,  is  our 
present  price  there.  I  have  got  to  convert  it  from  English  money 
into  American  money,  and  the  freight  is  put  on. 

Mr.  B()UT>:ll.  ANHiatever  it  is,  is  that  in  Tjondon  with  the  freight 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Waldex.  No;  that  is  the  parity  in  New  York  City  that  I  am 
talkingal)Out. 

Mr.  Boutefj..  That  is  sold  in  N(3W  York  City  for  how  much? 

Mr.  Walden.  You  asked  me  w^hat  the*  relative  price  was  (or, 
rather  the  chairman  did),  and  I  computed  it  in  tliat  way,  both  prices 
being  in  New  York.  The  goods  in  the  foreign  market  iwo  on  the 
basis  of  i)arity  with  Tjondon  or  (jlasgow  or  Antwerp  or  other  places. 

Mr.  BouiT-LL.  We  are  getting  along  to  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive 
at.  You  sell  it  to  the  doiuestic  mill  in  New  York  at  $:i.()r).  You  sell 
it  for  export  in  New  York  for  $!2.:25  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELi..  Then  when  it  gets  to  London  it  pays  10  cents  more 
a  hundred  for  the  freight  charge  acrOvSS  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  And  that  lands  it  in  London  at  $2.35  i 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  here  is  the  trouble  that  I  want  to  get  at  on  this 
question  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  a  commodity 
that  is  in  demand  in  this  country  in  what  might  be  called  commercial 
quantities:  Here  is  a  mill  in  Mr.  Hill's  district  that  wants  stmie 
starch;  and  he  telephones  3'ou,  and  you  say  you  can  give  him  a  starch 
in  New  York  at  $2Xu).  He  cables  to  London,  and  finds  that  the  starch 
is  being  sold  in  London  at  $2.35,  and  that  it  will  cost  him  10  cenxs 
to  get  it  back  here,  which  is  $2.45,  which  make.s  it  cheaper  by  30 
cents  for  Mr.  Hill's  manufacturer  to  order  his  starch  by  cable  from 
London  than  to  buy  it  in  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  have  solved  right  here  and  now  the  nn'sterv  in  thai 
matter  which  is  puzzling  the  press  and  which  during  some  weeks  has 
puzzled  the  campaign  orators.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  solution 
for  it.  If  there  is  somebody  in  England  who  is  paying  more  than  the 
$2.65  to  a  jobl>er  over  there,  that  explains  it ;  then  his  mill  can  not  get 
it.  But  where  is  that  extra  30  cents  absorbed  in  England,  which 
would  prevent  the  mill  ordering  it  by  cable  and  getting  it  back  here 
cheaper  than  it  can  get  it  by  using  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Waldex.  You  have  propounded  a  question  there  which  you 
say  our  orators  can  not  answer  and  our  press  can  not  answer,  and  you 
want  me  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  know  tnat  I  can,  but  I  can  say  this: 
That  it  is  common  commercial  gumption  to  sell  your  goods  in  the  he^ 
market  in  which  vou  can  sell  them.  Conditions  govern  every  market 
that  you  enter.  I  may  be  able  to  sell  my  goods  m  New  York  to  l^et- 
ter  advantage  than  I  can  sell  them  in  Boston.  If  so,  I  am  entitled  to 
sell  them  there,  am  I  not  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walden.  T  may  be  able  to  sell  them  to  better  advantage  in 
Chicago. 

•Mr.  BoiTTELL.  It  is  also  commercial  gumption  for  a  man  to  buy  just 
as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Walden.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Have  I  not  stated  the  matter  correctly  up  to  thi> 
point — that  when  the  starch  is  offered  in  New  York  at  $2.05,  and  it  is 
offered  in  London  at  $2.85,  supposing  that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
its  getting  over  there 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  why  do  you  not  take  it  the  other  way  around? 
You  gentlemen  are  asking  me  why  we  do  such  a  thing  as  that;  but 
why  do  you  not  go  down  to  Australia,  and  see  us  selling  it  there  and 
getting  a  better  price  than  we  do  in  New-  York  City,  and  so  on  down? 
We  are  meeting  a  specific  and  concrete  condition  that  exists  in  London 
and  in  England.  We  are  fighting  it.  We  might  stay  right  in  New 
York  and  fight  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  misapprehend  my  question  and  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at.    It  is  something  that  everybody  seems  to  elude. 

Mr.  Walden.  Why,  I  think  your  question  answers  itself,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  T  do  not  understand  why  it  is,  what  the  commercial 
mystery  is  in  starch  being  sold — not  offered,  but  sold — in  New  York 
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at  $2.65  a  hundred  and  being  sold  in  London  at  $2.35  a  hundred, 
when  the  purchaser  here  who  can  get  it  for  $2.35  can  bring  it  over 
here  at  a  cost  of  10  cents,  which  would  be  $2.45.  That  is  what  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  am  going  to  answer  the  question,  although  I  think 
it  answers  itself.    There  is  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  you  just  said  that  you  met  the  competition  in 
Australia,  10,000  miles  nearer  your  coolie  competition,  at  a  better 
price  than  you  get  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  Yes;  I  illustrated  in  Australia  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  to-day  we  can  sell  our  products  to  better  advantage  than 
we  can  sell  them  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  fear  the  coolie  competition  there? 

Mr.  Walden.  Why,  they  are  not  using  the  same  class  of  goods  that 
we  are  putting  down  there.  Starch  is  used  for  one  purpose  and 
another. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  duty  cut  any  figure  when  it  is  shipped  back 
from  England  under  the  conditions  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Boutell  ? 

Mr.  Tl  Aij)EN.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  cornstarch  to-day,  the 
English  manufacturer  and  the  Scotch  manufacturer  would  be  landing 
cornstarch  here  in  New  York  City  just  as  quickly  as  you 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  believe  you  understand  my  question.  Mr. 
Boutell  has  described  the  situation  under  which,  while  it  is  selling  for 
$2.65  in  New  York,  it  can  be  sold  abroad  for  $2.35  and  shipped  back 
again  for  10  cents  freight,  making  $2.45.  Now,  does  the  duty  cut 
any  figure  when  it  comes  back? 

Mr.  Caij)ERhead.  It  does  not  pay  any  duty. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  cut  any  figure  at  all,  except  as  to  the 
rebate  that  he  had  on  the  corn.  He  would  have  to  pay  back  the 
rebate  that  he  got  on  the  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  That  would  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  he  made  it  out  of  American  corn  he  would  not 
have  to  pay  it. 

The  (Jhairman.  Suppose  it  was  Argentine  corn? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  accidental  corn. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  There 
is  no  Argentine  corn  being  used,  except  that  particular  lot.  The 
American-made  product  could  come  back  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me  one  question. 

Mr.  Walden.  You  asked  me  the  question,  "  If  it  did  come  back, 
what  did  it  do?  " 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  must  close  with  this  witness  in 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  will  close  in  half  a  minute;  but  I  want  to  get  a 
chance  to  get  a  question  in  edgewise.  I  want  to  ask  you,  my  friend, 
does  any  of  your  product  go  to  England  and  then  come  back  to  the 
United  State's  market  ? 

Mr.  Walden.  No,  sir;  there  never  has  any  come  back  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  the  conditions  suggested  by  Mr.  Boutell,  why 
would  it  not  come  ?    I  can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  not  enlighten  peo- 
ple as  to  how  to  get  it  back.    I  could  tell  you  how  to  get  it  back. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  can  buy  it  cheaper  over  there  than  you  can 
buy  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  right  to  argue  this  question  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Walden.  That  is  a  Question  of  commercial  economics.  You 
will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  you  can  buy  in,  my  dear  sir,  and  you 
will  sell  in  the  best  market  that  you  can  sell  in. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  say  they  do  not  do  it.  They  do  not  go  to 
London  to  buy  it,  although  they  can  buy  it  there  cheaper  than  they 
can  here. 

Mr.  Walden.  Well,  now,  I  am  very  sorry  this  thing  came  up  in  this 
way.  There  are  in  this  room  very  ^ood  customers  of  mine,  and  if  you 
put  a  thought  of  that  kind  in* their  heads  they  will,  perhaps,  go  to 
London  and  buy  their  stuff.    [Laughter.] 

The  Ciiair:man.  I  think  the  five  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  Waldex.  Will  you  let  me  finish  on  this  sago  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Sago — yes. 

Mr.  Walden.  I  will  not  take  but  one  moment. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  on  sago. 

Mr.  Walden.  Thank  you. 

The  sago  flour  qu<'stion  was  covered,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  tapioca  flour  question  was  covered  b}^  Senator 
Hale,  but  with  this  diff'erence:  Sago  flour  enters  into  this  country 
at  a  price  iionr  a  rent  and  a  half  to  a  cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound, 
and  as  sucli  -1  ('oni-v-  in  cDiitjict  with  n  higher-])riced  st:irrh  made  here, 
which  is  the  cornstarch.  Now,  this  morning  people  were  handing 
around  lemons  and  such  things  to  hurry  this  matter  up,  and  I  only 
intended  to  occupy  about  five  minutes  to  tell  you  just  why  we  can 
not  make  starch  in  America  to  compete  with  that  kind  of  starch  that 
comes  in  heie  froe  of  duty  that  i^  made  down  in  the  East  Indie?^ 
The  reason  is,  w(>  j)ay  American  labor  here  $2.50  a  day,  and  they  pay 
cooly  labor  down  thciv  to  wash  their  starch,  to  chip  it  from  the 
palm  tree,  and  wash  it  out  and  ship  it  to  us  here  free  of  duty.  That 
is  not  a  fair  proposition,  when  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  that  starch 
are  brought  into  tins  country  and  every  pound  of  it  takes  the  ])lac^ 
of  cornstarch  made  here  in  America,  and  means  400,000  bushels  of 
corn  taken  out  of  consumption  here  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
consumption,  and  wliich  nunuis,  as  I  told  you  before,  8,000  men's 
wages  for  one  day.  What  we  ask  is  a  very  fair  proposition,  and  I  am 
going  to  submit  a  lu'ief  on  it,  and  give  you  the  details  and  answer  the 
other  questions  of  these  gentlemen  if  I  am  competent  to  do  it. 

T  am  nnich  oI)liged  to  yon. 

Mr.  Undekwimm).  One  question  on  that  point :  On  the  sago  starch 
you  c(mipete  in  the  En«>lish  market  under  free  trade  with  the  same 
propostion  ? 

]\rr.  Waldi.n.  Yes. 

Mr.  UNDKinvooi).  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  WEIDENBACH.  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YOKK 

CITY,  N,  Y. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Give  your  name  and  residence. 
Mr.  WEmroNBAni.  Edward  AVeidcnhach;  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  business.  Mr.  Weidenbach? 
Mr.  WEiorxnAcn.  Tlie  importing'  of  <taroh  dextrin. 
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I  simply  wanted  to  read  you  gentlemen  here  (because  there  seems 
to  be  this  miestion  of  tapioca  flour  being  fit  for  use  as  starch)  the 
following:  In  this  Supreme  Court  decision  it  is  said: 

Sizing  cotton  poods  might  ])erhai)s  be  resrardel  ns  somewhat  of  }i  stnrcli  pur- 
pose, as  starch  is  sometimes  used  in  that  way.  The  evidence  dm»s  not  show 
that  this  use  is  general,  and  the  expression  "  fit  for  use  as  starch  "  would  not,  in 
our  Judgment,  include  that  use.  We  think  it  would  not.  In  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  be  called  a  starch  purpose. 

These  gentlemen  had  all  this  evidence  before  theui,  and  also  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  courts. 

Glue  would  accomplish  much  the  same  purpos«»  and  might  be  used  therefor. 
The  use  by  calico  printers  and  carpet  maiuifacturers  to  thiclien  colors  is  not 
the  ordinary  use  of  starch,  nor  is  it  a  starch  purpose :  nor  would  its  use  as  an 
adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  and  other  articles  bo  properly  described 
as  such  a  purpose. 

Assuming,  as  counsel  for  the  Government  claims,  and  as  Is  undoubtedly 
entirely  true,  that  the  policy  shown  in  the  tariff  act  is  protection  to  American 
industries,  yet  the  article  here  in  controversy  does  not  and  can  not  compete 
with  American  starch  for  any  of  the  i)nrposos  for  which  starch  Is  conmumly 
and  ordinarily  used  in  this  country.  The  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  think,  is 
conclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  submit  your  brief  there  and  have 
it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Weidenbacii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wliat  case  were  you  quoting  from  ? 

Mr.  Weidenbacii.  I  was  quoting  from  the  United  States  Reports, 
volume  176,  October  term,  1899. 

(The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Weidenbtich  is  as  follows:) 

CIIKW    inX(}   ]A  yr.  v.    wise.   ('(H.LE('Tt)K. 

United  Stat''.^  Reports.  'u^hniN'  170\  Ovtohi  v  term.  IS'^O. 

[Certiorari  to  the  circuit  court  of  appcils  for  the  ninth  circuit.     X<».  'M\.    Ar- 
gued Decenilun-  11,  12.  1SI)9.     I>ecldeil  January  22.  1900.1 

Tapioca  flour  is  not  a  |)reparation  fit  for  use  as  stnrch,  an«l  'inder 
the  tariff  act  of  October  1.  1S'.)0,  chapter  1*2U.  psragraj)]!  7'JO,  is 
entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  desigiuition  of  an  article,  eo  nomine,  either  for  duty  or  as 
exempt  from  (hity  miist  prevail  over  words  of  a  ireneral  descrip- 
tion, which  might  otherwise  include  the  article  specially  desigmited. 
The  statement  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brown  and  Mr.  Albert  Comstock  for  Chew  Hing  Lung. 
Mr.  Charles  l*age  was  on  their  brief.  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Hoyt  for  Wise  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Beckham  delivered  the  oj)inion  of  the  court. 

The  question  in  this  vi\>(},  which  ronies  before  us  on  certiorari,  is 
whether  certain  merchandise  imported  into  this  country  i<  entitled 
to  free  entry  or  is  subject  to  <luty.  The  merchandise  is  claimed  to 
be  tapioca,  and  the  (|uestion  arises  under  the  tarifl'  act  ()ctol)er  1, 
181)0,  chapter  1244,  iiO  Statutes.  507. 

Paragraph  323  (p.  588)  of  the  statute  reads  as  follows: 

323.  Starch,  Ipchidini;  aU  prepannioiis  trom  \vI^.Mt«"or  snbstinu-c  [.nidnced, 
fit  for  use  as  starch,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  730  (p.  610)  of  the  fret*  list  reads  as  follows: 

730.  Tapioca  cjissava  or  c.-ssady. 
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The  Government  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  a  preparation  fit 
for  use  as  starch,  and  is  therefore  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound 
under  paragraph  32J^. 

The  importMs  contend  that  the  substances  imported  by  them  is 
tapioca,  in  the  form  of  tapioca  flour,  which  is  one  of  the  three  form? 
of  tapioca  known  to  commerce,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  paragraph  780. 

The  merchandise  was  imported  in  November,  1893,  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  collector  of  the  port  imposed  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound  upon  it.  The  importers  claiming  that  it  was  entitled 
to  free  entry,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
that  board  decided  that  the  imported  article  was  free  of  duty,  and 
judgment  to  that  effect  was  entered.  Upon  appeal  by  the  collector 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  ninth  circuit,  northern 
district  of  California,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  board  (77 
Fed.  Rep.,  734),  and  the  collector  then  appealed  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit,  where  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  was  reversed  (48  U.  S.  App.,  517),  and  the  cause  remanded 
with  directions  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the  collector.  Upon  appli- 
cation bj'  the  importers  this  court  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari,  it  be- 
ing alleged  that  there  were  inconsistent  decisions  in  the  circuit  court- 
of  appeals  on  this  question. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  circuit  court  the  parties  agreed 
upon  certain  facts,  and  evidence  was  given  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  substance  imported  and  its  fitness  for  use  as  starch,  and  the 
court  foimd  that  the  merchandise,  though  entered  at  the  custom- 
house at  San  Francisco  by  the  importers  under  various  names,  such 
as  tapioca,  sago,  and  root  flour,  is  all  the  same  substance,  viz.  the 
starch  grains  contained  in  and  derived  from  the  root  botanically 
known  as  Jatropha  munihot.  In  the  West  Indies  the  root  is  known  as 
cassava  or  manioc;  in  Brazil  as  mandioc;  but  all  these  names  in- 
dicate th(»  same  thinjr.  without  change  of  condition  or  character. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  root,  one  of  which  is  very  poisonous, 
and  both  varieties  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  The  starchy 
substance  constituting  the  importations  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy consists  of  the  starch  grains  obtained  from  the  manihot  root 
by  washing,  scraping,  and  grating,  or  disintegrating  it  into  pulp, 
which,  in  the  poisonous  variety,  is  submitted  to  pressure  so  as  to  sep- 
arate therefrom  the  deleterious  juices.  The  starch  grains  settle  and 
the  juice  is  subsequently  decanted,  leaving  as  a  deposit  a  powder, 
which,  after  repeated  washings  with  cold  water  and  after  being  dried, 
is  nearly  pure  starch,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  This  is  the 
substance  m  controversy.  If  sufficient  heat  and  motion  are  after- 
wards applied  to  this  substance  a  mechanical  change  takes  place,  the 
grains  become  fractured  and  thereby  agglutinated.  The  latter  sub- 
stance is  partly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  the  granulated  tapioca 
known  as  "  pearl  "  and  "  flake  "  tapioca  of  commerce. 

The  importations  in  question  are  from  China,  and  are  made  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Chinese  laundrymen,  who  use  the  flour 
as  a  starch  and  to  a  slight  extent  for  food  purposes.  Its  use  for 
starch  purposes  in  the  laundry  is,  however,  limited  to  the  Chinese, 
except  that  in  some  instances  in  San  Francisco  it  is  so  used  in  their 
business  by  white  laundrymen  by  mixing  it  with  wheat  or  corn  starch. 
WTieat  and  corn  and  potato  starch  are  the  starches  commonly  used  in 
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the  United  States.  Tapioca  flour  is  also  used  in  the  Eastern  States 
by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic  and  other  ^ims.  It 
is  also  sometimes  used  for  sizing  cotton  goods,  and  in  addition  as  an 
adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  and  other  articles. 

Among  the  white  people  dealing  with  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  substance  in  question  is  commonly  known  as  "  Chinese 
starch."  In  the  general  importing  markets  of  the  United  States 
it  is  commercially  known  as  tapioca  flour,  and  in  those  markets  the 
term  "  tapioca  "  includes  that  article  in  three  forms,  auz,  flake  tapioca,, 
pearl  tapioca,  and  tapioca  flour.  The  substance  in  question  is  not  im- 
ported into  San  Francisco  by  others  than  Chinese. 

The  circuit  judge  also  found  that  the  article  in  question  is  fit  for 
use  as  starch  in  laundry  work  in  the  sense  that  by  its  use  clothes  can 
be  starched,  but  it  is  not  commonly  used  in  such  work  as  starch 
throughout  the  United  States  and  is  not  known  to  be  so  used  except 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Judgment  was  therefore  ordered  for  the  im- 
j)orters. 

Opinion  of  the  court. 

These  findings  of  facts  were  assumed  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  upon  them  that  court  based  its  judgment,  reversing  the 
circuit  court  and  affirming  the  action  of  the  collector. 

Upon  these  facts  we  arc  to  determine  which  paragraph  in  the  tariff 
act  is  to  govern.  The  findings  of  the  courts  below,  that  the  substance 
in  question  is  included  in  the  article  of  commerce  known  as  tapioca, 
and  is  tapioca  in  one  of  its  forms,  would  entitle  it  to  free  entry  under 
paragraph  730,  unless  some  other  provision  of  the  act  nullifies  that 
language.  Paragraph  323  is  reliea  on  for  that  purpose.  We  think 
it  does  not  have  such  effect.  That  paragraph  is  general  in  its  nature 
and  provides  for  a  duty  upon  starch,  including  in  that  name  all 
preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  fit  for  use  as  starch. 
Anv  preparation,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  that  use  would  come 
witliin  that  general  designation.  What  is  a  preparation  "  fit  for  use 
as  starch  "  is  another  question,  but  assuming  tapioca  flour  to  be  thus 
fit,  it  would  be  subject  to  dutj  under  that  paragraph  if  there  were 
not  another  and  different  provision  in  the  statute  relative  to  that  same 
substance. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  free  list  in  the  same  statute  we  find 
that  tapioca  is  to  be  admitted  free,  and  the  finding  of  the  court  is  that 
tapioca  flour  is  one  of  the  three  forms  of  what  is  commercially  known 
as  tapioca,  and  under  that  provision  the  substance  involved  in  this 
case  would  be  entitled  to  free  admission.  Attempting,  as  is  our  duty, 
to  give  effect  to  the  statute  in  all  its  parts,  we  think  the  proper  con- 
struction of  these  provisions  is  that  under  paragraph  .323  a  duty  is 
laid  upon  starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance 
produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch;  and  assuming  that  tapioca  flour  is, 
within  that  general  description,  fit  for  such  use,  yet  by  virtue  of  para- 
graph 730  tapioca  is  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  substance  tapioca 
flour  being  tapioca  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  excepted  from  the  general 
language  of  paragraph  323  and  is  entitled  to  free  entry. 

It  is  so  excepted,  because,  although  assuming  it  to  be  fit  for  use  as 
starch,  it  is  nevertheless  tapioca,  and  tapioca  is,  in  so  many  words, 
put  on  the  free  list.     Effect  is  thus  given  to  the  general  language  of 
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the  paragraph  concerning  starch  and  all  preparations  fit  for  use  as 
such,  excepting  therefrom  the  one  article  specially  named  in  para- 
graph 730,  to  which  effect  is  given  by  allowing  the  exception. 

This  construction,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  des- 
ignation of  an  article,  eo  nomine,  either  for  duty  or  as  exempt  from 
duty,  must  prevail  over  words  of  a  general  description  which  might 
otherwise  include  the  article  specially  designated.  Homer  it.  The 
Collector,  1  Wall.,  486;  Reiche  v.  Smythe,  13  Wall.,  162;  Mo\ius  v. 
Arthur,  95  U.  S.,  144;  Arthur  v.  Lahey,  96  U.  S.,  112;  Arthur  r. 
Rheims,  96  U.  S.,  143;  Chung  Yune  v.  Kelly,  14  Fed.  Eep.,  639,  613. 
The  last  case  involves  this  particular  substance. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  provision  relating  to  the  free  list  is 
that  the  articles  named  therein  shall  be  exempt  irom  duty  "  unless 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act "  (p.  602 — free  list),  and 
that  tapioca  flour  is  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  bv 
paragraph  323.  We  can  not  concur  in  this  view.  Tapioca  flour  h 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  323.  It  is  not 
mentioned  specially,  nor  is  it  named  at  all  in  tliat  paragraph,  which 
uses  only  general  language  relating  to  starch  and  all  preparations, 
from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch.  If  tapioca 
flour  be  such  a  preparation,  it  would  be  included  in  that  general 
description  if  not  otherwise  exempted.  But  there  is  no  special  pro- 
vision for  tapioca  flour  making  that  substance  in  terms  dutiable  under 
that  paragraph,  while  in  the  free  list  there  is  a  special  designation  of 
tapioca,  and  tapioca  flour  is  tapioca,  just  as  much  as  either  of  its 
other  forms — '"■  fhike  "  or  ''  poan  " — is  tapioca. 

It  would  s('(^m  tliat  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  provision 
for  the  free  li'-t,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  duty, 
"  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  strengthened  the 
argument  that  tapi()(!a  flonr  be  in  fact  tapioca  in  one  of  its  well-known 
forms,  was  exempt  from  duty,  because  m  order  not  to  be  exempt  the 
article  must  be  otherwise  specially  made  dutiable.  It  is  not  so  made 
dutiable,  and  is  therefore  by  the  clear  provision  of  the  act  free  of  duty. 
Being  in  truth  tapioca  and  commercially  known  as  such,  it  does  not 
come  under  the  description  of  starch,  although  in  great  part  compc^^ 
of  that  substance.  Tne  commercial  designation  of  an  article  is  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  governs  in  the 
construction  of  the  tariif  law  when  that  article  is  mentioned  unlei^ 
there  is  something  else  in  the  law  which  restrains  the  operation  of  this 
rule.  Arthur  v,  Morrison,  96  U.  8.,  108;  Arthur  v.  Lahev,  96  U.  S., 
112 ;  Arthur  ?\  Rheims,  Id.  143 :  Robertson  v.  Salomon,  130  U.  S..  412: 
Bogle  r,  Magone,  152  U.  S.,  623. 

The  case  is  not  within  the  principle  decided  in  Magone  ^^  Heller, 
150  U.  S.,  70.  There  the  contest  was  between  a  clause  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1883,  providing  for  a  duty  upon  sulphate  of  potash,  eo  nomine,  and 
a  clause  exempting  from  duty  "all  substances  expressly  used  for 
manure.'"  It  was  held  that  a  kind  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  only  com- 
mon use  of  which,  oither  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  mate- 
rials, was  for  manure  or  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  was  entitled  to 
free  entry,  and  was  not  subjected  to  duty  as  sulphate  of  potash. 
Whether  the  imported  article  was  at  the  time  of  importation  '*  ex- 
pressly used  for  manure  ''  in  the  sense  defined  in  the  opinion  was  held 
to  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  the  court  below  erred  in  denying  the 
collector's  request  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury,  and,  in  directing  a 
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verdict  for  the  importer.  The  term  "  exprcvssly  used  for  manure,"  it 
was  said,  was  equivalent  to  "  used  expressly  "  or  "  particularly  "  or 
"  especially"  for  manure,  and  if  it  were  found  as  a  fact  that  the  article 
was  so  used,  it  was  exempt  from  duty. 

If  the  statute  in  this  case  had  said  that  starch  was  dutiable,  includ- 
ing all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  expressly 
intended  and  fit  for  use  as  starch,  then  tapioca  flour,  if  fit  and  intended 
for  such  use,  might'  be  dutiable  under  the  paragraph  in  question  and 
not  be  exempt  as  a  form  of  tapioca.  But  when  the  language  is  "  fit 
for  use  as  starch,"  it  is  so  much  more  general  that  it  is  properlv  quali- 
fied by  the  subsequent  paragraph,  which  exempts  tapioca,  an^  conse- 
quently tapioca  flour,  one  of  its  commercially  known  forms. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  tapioca 
flour  was  a  preparation  fit  for  use  us  starch,  and  therefore  dutiable 
under  paragraph  823,  unless  excepted  therefrom  by  paragraph  730; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  tapioca  flour  is  not  a  preparation  fit  for 
such  use  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  not  commercially  known  as  starch,  nor  as  any  preparation  fit 
for  use  as  such.  In  the  markets  of  the  United  States  it  is  commer- 
cially known  as  tapioca  flour,  while  the  term  "  tapioca  "  includes 
precisely  the  same  substance.  Its  use  as  starch  for  laundry  purposes 
IS  limited  to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  not  imported  into  San  Francisco  by  any  other  than  Chinese, 
nor  is  it  manufactured  in  this  country  into  the  article  commonly 
known  as  starch,  nor  is  it  to  any  extent  used  as  a  substitute  therefor, 
although  it  is  chemically  a  starch,  because  a  large  part  of  it  consists 
of  a  starch  substance. 

Upon  the  finding  and  the  proofs  in  this  case  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  article  does  not  come  within  paragraph  323.  We  think  the 
language  of  that  paragraph  means  any  preparation  which  is  so  far 
fit  tor  use  as  starch  as  to  be  commonly  used  or  known  as  such  or  as  a 
substitute  therefor.  This  substance  does  not  come  within  that  lan- 
guag^e  as  thus  construed.  The  use  of  the  article  by  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  laundry  purposes  is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it 
wholly  fails  to  show  that  it  is  fit  for  that  use  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  The  evidence  in  this  case  is  that  the  attempt  to  use  it 
for  laundry  purposes  by  white  laundrymen  in  California  gave  such 
poor  results  that  it  was  abandoned  as  a  failure. 

There  is  one  finding  by  the  circuit  judge  in  this  case  in  which  it  19 
said  that  the  substance  is  used  in  the  Eastern  States  for  starch  pur- 
poses by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors ; 
al«o  for  bookbinding  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  also  for 
filling  in  painting,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  gum 
arabic  and  other  gums,  sometimes  for  sizing  cotton  goods,  and  also 
as  an  adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  articles.  The  expression  in  that  finding,  that  the  substance  is 
used  in  the  Eastern  States  for  starch  purposes  is  an  inadvertence, 
iMicause  the  finding,  although  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  as  well  as 
upon  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  stipulated  between  the  parties, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  or  in  the  stipulation  to  show 
that  the  enumerated  purposes  were  starch  purposes.  In  the  stipu- 
lation it  is  said  that  the  substance  in  controversy  is  used  in  the  East- 
em  States  by  calico  printers,  etc.  The  expression  "  for  starch  pur- 
poses "  does  not  appear  in  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  and  in  nam- 
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ing  the  uses  for  which  the  substances  are  used  it  would  appear  that 
most  of  them  are  not  what  would  be  ordinarily  understood  as  a  starch 
purpose. 

Sizing  cotton  goods  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
starch  purpose,  as  starch  is  sometimes  used  in  that  way.  The  evidence 
does  not  show  that  this  use  is  general,  and  the  expression  fit  for 
use  as  starch  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  include  that  use.  We 
think  it  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called 
a  starch  purpose,  (ilue  would  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose 
and  might  be  used  therefor.  The  use  by  calico  printers  and  carpet 
manufacturers  to  thicken  colors  is  not  the  ordinary  use  of  starch, 
nor  is  it  a  starch  purpose.  Nor  would  its  use  as  an  adulterant  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy  and  other  articles  be  prof>erly  described  as 
such  a  purpose. 

Assuming,  as  counsel  for  the  Government  claims,  and  as  is  un- 
doubtedly entirely  true,  that  the  policy  shown  in  the  tariff  act  is  pro- 
tection to  American  industries,  yet  the  article  here  in  controversy  doe> 
not  and  can  not  compete  with  American  starch  for  any  of  the  pur|x>se?? 
for  which  starch  is  commonly  and  ordinarily  used  in  this  country. 
The  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  think,  is  conclusive. 

In  Chung  Yune  r.  Kelly  (14  Fed.  Rep.,  639)  the  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon  submitted  to  the  ]ury  whether  "  the  article  in 
question,"  9,  which  was  in  fact  tapioca  flour,  though  imported  as 
sago  flour,  "  imported  and  entered  by  the  defendant,  is  a  starch  known 
to  commerce  as  such  and  made  and  intended  to  be  used  primarily  by 
laundrymen  in  the  stiffening  and  polishing  of  clothes.''  The  jury 
returned  a  negative  answer,  and  the  court  said,  "  This  answer  is  un- 
doubtedly according  to  the  law  and  the  fact."  The  substance  was 
held  to  be  exempt  from  duty  under  the  tariff  act.  Revised  Statutes, 
page  488,  as  root  flour,  but  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  recover 
back  the  duty  which  he  had  paid,  because  having  claimed  in  his  pro- 
test that  the  article  was  sago  flour,  the  court  felt  compelled  to  confine 
him  to  his  specific  ground  of  protest,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment kept  his  money,  although  the  importer  hrfd,  m  fact,  imported  an 
article  entitled  to  free  entry  imder  the  law. 

The  case  of  Townsend  v.  United  States  (14  U.  S.  App.,  413)  hold? 
that  paragraph  323  of  the  tariff'  act  of  1890  includes  only  those  prepa- 
rations which  are  actually  and  not  theoretically  fit  for  use  as  starch, 
and  which  can  be  practically  used  as  such,  and  not  those  which  can 
be  made,  by  manuiacture,  fit  for  such  use.  Counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment criticises  that  case  as  not  decided  upon  the  same  amount  of 
evidence  that  has  been  given  in  this  case  upon  the  question  whether 
the  article  is  or  is  not  fit  for  use  as  starch.  But  in  the  opinion  deliv- 
ered in  the  case  it  is  seen  that,  while  not  precisely  identical,  the  facts 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  at  bar.  The  court  says  the 
article  is  used  mostly  by  calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to 
thicken  colors  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substance  for  gum  arabic 
or  other  gums;  also  for  the  sizing  of  cotton  goods,  a  purpose  for 
which  starch  is  also  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  it  was  not  used  for 
laundry  purposes.  We  think  the  same  facts  appear  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  use  for  laundry  purposes  by  a  few  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
not  being  sufiicient  in  extent  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  so  used  in 
any  but  the  most  minute  quantities.     It  seems  to  us  clear  from  the 
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fiiKling  and  from  the  evidence  that  the  substance  is  not  commercially 
known  by  the  people  in  this  country  as  starch  nor  as  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  that  article,  and  it  has  not  been  manufactured 
into  conunercial  starch  and  is  not  known  and  is  not  fit  for  use  as  such. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  heretofore  announced  decisions 
which  are  entitled  to  much  weight  upon  the  question  herein  presented. 
Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1870  (c.  255,  16  Stat.,  250,  2(58), 
both  starch  and  tapioca  had  been  made  dutiable,  sometimes  at  the 
same  and  sometimes  at  different  rates  of  duty.  By  the  latter  act 
"  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady ''  were  placed  in  the  free  list,  while 
"root  flour"  was  placed  in  the  free  fist  in  1872.  (17  Stat,  236.) 
The  Treasury  Department  held  tapioca  flour  entitled  to  free  entry 
as  tapioca.  The  Secretary  said,  "  It  appears  upon  investigation 
that  tapioca  is  prepared  in  three  forms,  namely,  flake,  pearl,  and 
flour,  and  that  these  tenns  do  not  indicate  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  character  or  quality  of  the  article,  but  merely  indicate  its 
form  or  appearance.''  (Decisions,  Treasury  Department,  1887-1890, 
No.  3161,  March  23,  1877.) 

Under  the  act  of  1883  (22  Stat.,  488,  521)  tapioca  was  continued 
in  the  free  list,  as  was  also  root  flour  (p.  520),  while  starch  was  made 
dutiable  as  potato  or  corn  starch  at  a  certain  rate, ''  other  starch  two 
and  one-hair  cents  per  pound  "  (p,  503).  The  Treasury  Department 
held,  July  7,  1883,  that  tapioca  flour  was  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
without  regard  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  ultimately  intended,  and 
that  the  provision  in  that  act  for  a  duty  upon  "  other  starch  "  than 
potato  or  corn  starch  did  not  cover  tapioca  flour.  (Decisions,  Treas- 
ury Department,  No.  5802.) 

Subsequently  to  the  time  various  importations  had  been  made  of 
this  article,  upon  which  duties  had  been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound,  as  starch,  although  imported  under  various  names 
as  "  sago,  sago  crude,  sago  flour,  tapioca,"  etc. 

Exemption  had  been  claimed  for  these  articles  as  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  free  list  as  ''  root  flour,-'  sago  crude,  and  "  sago 
flour,"  and  ''  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady.''  The  article  had  been 
classified  by  the  collector  under  the  tariff  act  as  "  other  starch,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  was,  as  claimed,  imported  and  was  actually  used  as 
starch  by  the  Chinese  laundries  throughout  the  States  and  Teiri- 
tories.  The  department,  under  date  of  January  11,  1887,  again  held 
that  "  flour  made  from  tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassady  root  may  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties,  without  regard  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately intended."  Samples  of  the  flour  had  been  submitted  to  the 
United  States  chemist,  who  reported  that  it  was  '*  chemically  a  starch, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Janipha  manihvt  or  Jatropha  vuimhot^^'' 
yet  it  was  considered  in  its  commercial  character  to  be  tapiocfi ;  it 
was  so  returned  by  the  appraiser,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  mer- 
chandise should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  (Decisions,  Treasury  De- 
partment, 1887-1890,  No.  7971,  January  11,  1887.) 

On  September  21,  1888,  certain  so-called  "  flour "  was  imported 
which  the  importers  claimed  to  be  free  of  duty,  and  upon  which  the 
collector  assessed  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  already  mentioned,  providing . for  such  a  duty  on  ''other 
starch,"  etc.  {samples  of  the  i^erchandise  in  question  were  submitted 
to  the  United  States  chemist  at  the  port  of  New  York,  who  found 
the  article  to  be  tapioca  starch,  and  under  the  department's  decisions 
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of  July  7,  188H,  and  January  11^  1887,  it  was  held  that  flour  made 
from  tapioca,  although  chemically  a  starch,  was  to  be  admitted  five 
of  duty  under,  the  provisions  for  tapioca,  without  regard  to  the  u?e 
for  which  it  wa.s  ultimately  intended.  The  appeal  was  allowed,  and 
the  collector  directed  to  rellquidate  the  entry  and  to  take  mea^sures  for 
refunding  the  duties  exacted.  (Treasury  Department  Decisions, 
supra,  No.  9031.)  , 

These  decisions  were  principally  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  which  related  to  tapioca  (one  decision  being  exclusively  upon  the 
tapioca  provision),  and  although  in  some  cases  m  which  the  question 
as  to  tapioqa  arose  the  act  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  root 
flour,  the  decisions  that  tapioca  flour  was  entitled  to  free  entry  were 
substantially  foimded  upon  the  tapioca  provision  in  the  act,  and  not 
upon  the  root- flour  item. 

Subsequentl3\  when  Congress  by  the  act  of  1800  omitted  root  flour 
from  the  free  list  and  imposed  a  duty  upon  starch  and  all  prepara- 
tion-, from  \vha,tever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  we 
do  n(jt  think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  therefrom  in  favor  of 
the  construction  which  would  impose  a  duty  on  tapioca  flour  as  a 
preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  act  providing  for  free  entry  of  tapioca  the  substance, 
tapioca  flour  being  one  of  its  forms.  Many  other  flours  might  come 
under  the  denomination  of  root  flour  which  were  not  specially  de- 
clared in  the  act  to  be  free  from  duty,  and  the  dropping  of  the  root 
flour  from  the  free  list  might  relegate  such  flour  to  the  dutiable  list. 
Not  so  as  to  tapioca  flour,  which  is  still  found  in  the  free  list.  The 
omission  of  root  flour  from  the  free  list,  therefore,  had  no  eflTect  upon 
tapioca  flour,  and  if  there  had  been  an  intention  to  include  it  in  the 
dutiable  list,  especially  after  these  repeated  decisions  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  it  was  entitled  to  free  admission  as  tapioca,  we  can  not  but 
believe  that  Congress  would  have  expressed  that  intention  with  rea- 
sonable clearness. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  ninth  circuit 
should  be  reversed  and  that  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California  affirmed,  and  the  case  remanded  to  that  court  with 
such  directions,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  £.  GRIDLET,  ESQ.,  OF  ORAITOE,  HASS. 

Mr.  (ttrtdley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  My 
name  is  E.  E.  (xridley.  I  am  with  the  Minute  Tapioca  Company,  of 
Orange,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  a  prepared  tapioca  ready  for  table 
use.  I  should  like  to  speak  just  a  moment  on  the  quev«?tion  that  the 
gentleman  here  at  the  left  brought  up  early  in  the  discussion  on 
starch  relative  to  whether  the  duty  should  be  imposed  on  all  forms  of 
tapioca  or  on  tapioca  flour  alone. 

In  the  manufacture  of  our  product  we  use  only  the  flake  form  of 
tapioca — a  form  Avhich  in  no  way  competes  with  the  flour  either  of  the 
tapioca  or  the  sago — ai)d  we  merely  want  to  call  jcmt  attention  to  that 
one  distinction  between  that  form  of  tapioca  and  the  tapioca  flour 
which  has  been  termed,  in  a  general  way, ''  tapioca  "  in  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions here  this  afternoon. 
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The  ar^ment  might  be  raised  that  the  form  of  tapioca  in  which 
we  jget  it  is  such  that  it  mi^ht  be  converted  into  the  nour^  and  thus 
indirectly  be  a  competitor  of  the  starch  manufactured  in  this  country. 
But  the  price  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  by  us  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  product  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  ground  to  any  advan- 
tage to  produce  the  flour,  for  the  reason  that  the  flake  form  costs  more 
and  always  comes  at  a  higher  price  than  the  flour  tapioca,  and  of 
course  to  this  original  cost  would  have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  grind- 
ing. And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  using  that  form  here  and 
have  been  using  it  now  for  a  large  number  of  years,  manufacturing 
from  it  a  food  product  which  we  advertise  and  lay  great  stress  on  on 
account  of  its  cneapness  and  its  adaptability  to  the  medium  classes  or 
the  poorer  classes  of  people,  we  respectfuUv  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  American-made  starch. 
There  is  no  starch  of  this  form  made  in  our  country,  and,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  leani,  it  can  not  be  made.  So  there  is  no 
American  industry  which  would  be  protected  by  imposing  a  duty  cm 
the  flake  form  or  the  pearl  form  of  tapioca. 

If  we  can  do  so,  we  should  like  to  submit  later  on  a  brief  for  your 
consideration  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  William  R.  Russell,  of  96 
Wall  street,  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  E.  BTTSSELL,  ESQ.,  OF  HEW  TOEK. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  had  intended 
to  say  has  been  practically  said  by  Mr.  Walden,  so  I  will  have  nothing 
to  say  on  that,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  the  fact 
that  tapioca  comes  in  tliree  forms — flake  tapioca,  pearl  tapioca,  and 
sago  flour.  The  flake  and  pearl  are  used  for  food  purposes,  and  we 
claim  that  should  come  in  free.  As  to  sago  flour,  as  compared  with 
starch,  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  trying  to  find  out  a  little  while  ago 
how  much  the  consumption  of  starch  was  in  this  country,  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  exports  of  sago  flour  from  Singapore  to  the 
United  States  for  this  year,  up  to  the  1st  of  Octoter,  aggregate 
9,802,700  pounds.  I  have  here  a  statement  giving  the  exports  yearly, 
going  back  to  1902,  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  That,  we  claim, 
can  not  come  very  much  into  competition  with  potato  starch  and  corn- 
starch. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  starch  is  used  for  all  purposes  in  the  United 
States  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Russell.  About  100,000,000  tons  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  does  the  export  reported  by  the  United  States 
Government  come  from,  in  view  of  tne  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Walden? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  that  the  total  starch  used  in  the  United 
States  is  100,000,000  tonsf 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes^  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  CiJkRK.  That  is  more  than  a  ton  to  the  inhabitant. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  say  that  was  the  amount  exported, 
did  you? 

lir.  Russell.  No;  that  is  of  all  kinds,  in  round  number& 
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'Hr.MiL\i.  I4t>w  iHUcii  of  thiit  is  QxjxirtecL  tiUmi '{ 
^Ir.  Russp&ia;'  Ido not  know. 
Mi%  CLAftK.  He  said  100,000,000  tons. 
Mr.  [IxLu.:I-[fi .meant  pounds,  I  suppose. 
&^r.  RuMKW.  No. 

M,n  Glark^  That  is  more  than  a  ton  »iid  n  quarter  to  ilu>  inlwl>- 
itant' 
Mf.  BufiiWA..  It  is,  of  all  kinds. 
]^r.  Cki^HK*  1  do  nut  cere  what  it  i^. 
}jilip.  ilUBJ^BL^  This  is  a  big  country,  you  know,  Mr.  Clark, 
^'fho  ^tetnent  of  exports  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ru$^sell  is  a.«  follows:) 

.  fS^^orta  from  Binnaporv  to  the  Lnitrti  Statm. 
.  '     J.  ;         '  SAGO  FLOUR. 


Por  tlM»  year  1807 

1904 

,1903..., 


Up  to  October  1,  1908.. 
1907.. 


PIrata. 

Fonds. 

m,cM 

ii,n4.«Bb 

75,141 

10.018  JDD 

47.S73 

6,n<.fQ0 

51.186 

•.rf,» 

61,523 

8,W.W(. 

iU.708 

A.m.'xo 

78.590 

um^m 

74.60» 

0.0S7,8» 

Export  a  from  Singapore  to  the  United  Stat  cm. 
■  !:\      ■  FTiAKlB  TAPIOCA. 


For  tli«  ^—r  Iter 

,    .   ,  1008.^ . 

.   iwbl. : 

.     . .     '  •       W04^ 

1003 - i 

'  1182^..^. . 

U»  p^  (^tptm  Irl^ --— 


PtCQlS. 


PoqDft^. 


&,048 

2.9Bi,m 

li^SSi 

>'2i'e 

ll.^SI 

1.570.«» 

18.881 

i.asjn 

22.S84 
28,162 

liSii^ 

7,7u8 

l.«S.70i 

19.783 

t,fSi,'M 

EmporU  fr^m  Bingapwe  to  the  United  StatoiK 

PSARL  TAPIOCA. 


■'■  '     ''  • 

Pleulf. 

Foo^ 

For  the  yean907 - -    

rsm     . .     .       ... 

------------- 

51.872 
67.428 

8i;«« 

81,876 
101,783 
141.71'! 
35.008 
88,175 

6.A8.100 
8.080.400 

1904 T      '          Z'.'''.'^ '.''"' 

11,0^8.008 
ll,Sl6,8rit 

1903           ,      . ..      

1 4.101.118 

1902 

18.901,808 

TTn  to  October  r  1P0R 

4,«17.700 

1907 

6.000.000 

1           •                             ^W'r". 

.     1                                    ... 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  S.  OBiaOS,  ESO./  OF  HEW  TOBK,  H.  T, 

Alv,  Grtoos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Canned 
Products  Company,  of  New  York.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  take  your 
valuable  time  in  reiterating  what  Mr.  Walden  has  ^aid.  I  waik  to 
go  on  record  as  an  independent  producer  of  stfirch,  representing  one 
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of  ffce  itidepmndent  institutions,  as  saying  that  we  desire  a  reasonable 
tariff  placed  upon  this  saco  flour.  It  is  not  essential  for  me  to  ^o 
over  the  ^ound  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  exploited.  If  there  is 
any  question  in  rehition  to  the  production  of  this  commodity,  thef 
exp6rt  business  or  the  domestiq  prices,  that  I  am  able  to  inforiri  you 
about,  or  give  you  information  upon,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  givd  yoo 
that  information. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  be  put  on 
sago  flour? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  covered  by  from  three-qnartefs 
of  a  cent  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  telling  the  difference  bctwe€frt 
the  different  kinds  of  tapioca  ?  Is  it  difficult  for  the  revenue  officers 
to  distinguish  between  the  kind  that  competes  with  starch  and  the 
kind  that  it  is  intended  to  eat? 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  tell  readily.  They  would  never  mistake  sag6 
flour  for  tapioca  for  edible  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  care  anything  about  whether  there  is 
a  tariff  on  what  they  eat  or  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  1  have  no  interest  in  that,  sir. 

l^r.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  on  tapioca?- 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir;  sago  flour  is  the  only  article  in  the  way  of 
starch  that  we  come  in  competition  with. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  what  the  poor  ijian  makes  his  pudding 
with? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir ;  the  poor  man  makes  his  pudding  out  of  tap- 
ioea'— rice.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  do  not  use  to  exceed 
2  6r  3  pounds  of  tapioca  per  capita  in  this  country  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  starch? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  stomach  for  the  export  trade  in 
1908. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  j^ou  ever  exported  any? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir ;  we  hope  to.  When  we  are  able  to  expott  oiif 
goods  and  get  the  cost  of  the  product  back,  we  will  do  so.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  into  the  English  market  without  very  serious  loss 
confronting  us  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  grows  out  of  the  extraordinary  price  of  com,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  With  Argentine  com  going  into  the  mills  of  England 
at  10  and  16  cents  a  bushel  under  the  price  of  domestic  com,  we  can 
not  get  into  that  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  extraordinary  price  of  corn  grows  out  of  the  short- 
age of  the  corn  crop,  notwithstanding  what  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says  about  the  corn  crop. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  The  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  over  1906? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  or  any  one  of  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  practically  100,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Anybocly  who  has  been  over  the  corn  belt  knows  that 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  government  statistics  are  the  only  ones  that  we 
can  accept  as  reliable  and  base  our  statements  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  but  everybody  who  lives  in  the  com 
belt  knows  that  the  statistics  are  not  correct 
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Mr,  Crumpacker.  If  we  export  enough  sago  flour,  th*t  will  m&ke 
the  corn  cheap,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  export  enough  sago  flour,  it  will  be  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  com  we  buy.    We  will  buy  less  corn. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  tendency  will  be  to  make  com  cheap,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  in  this  way:  Taking  as  a  proi)ositicm  our  maxi- 
mum ^rind  of  15,000  bushels  a  day  that  we  put  in  starch,  if  sago 
comes  mto  the  market  we  are  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  meet  the 
price  of  the  sago  flour,  and  we  gi^ind  that  much  less  domestic  com: 
and  instead  of  buying  15,000  bushels  a  day  to  grind,  we  will  buy 
11,000  to  12,000  bushels  a  day  and  grind  possibly  10,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  not  enough  coming  into  the  market  now 
to  appreciably  affect  the  price  of  com,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  as  yet.  During  previous  months  we  have  been 
paying  82  and  83  cents  for  corn.  That  represents  a  cost  to  us  for 
cornstarch  at  our  factory  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  sago 
flour,  which  is  approximately  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  interested  in  cheap  com,  of  course? 

Mr.  Grigg:j.  No,  sir  j^  I  am  not.    I  like  to  see  nigh-priced  com. 

Mr.  Crumi  ACKER,  lou  can  not  export  your  product  at  45  cents? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  rather  sell  it  at  home.  The  higher  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  corn  the  more  glucose  he  will  use,  and  the 
more  candy  he  will  buy,  and  the  more  money  he  will  have  to  devote 
to  the  purchase  of  my  commodity.  I  would  rather  pay  80  cents  a 
bushel  for  corn  than  to  buy  it  for  40  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  starch  tapioca  or  sago  ?  If  not,  we  will  close 
on  that,  and  I  want  to  file  a  statement  to  go  into  the  record  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  starch  in  the  United  States — ^the  export, 
^tc.  The  export  is  51,000,000  pounds  and  the  total  production  a 
little  over  400,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  census  of  1905.  They 
give  it  in  dollars.  It  is  not  given  in  pounds,  but  it  can  easily  he 
calculated. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  .starch  huhtstry  of  the  U7iit€d  Stat'Cs. 

In  1905  there  were  131  establishments  in  the  United  States  en- 

faged  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
7,007,005.  The  number  of  wage-earners  and  salaried  employees 
was  2,051,  who  were  paid  $1,132,874.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
$8,082,904,  a  decrease  of  $1,150,080  from  the  output  of  1900,  although 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  esUiblishments,  which  num- 
bered 80  in  1890  and  124  in  1900,  the  number  in  1905  (131)  being 
given  above.  In  1905  there  were  11  idle  establishments,  with  an 
mvested  capital  of  $589,400. 

The  131  establishments  in  active  operation  in  1905  were  distributed 
as  follows:  Indiana  4,  Iowa  3,  Maine  65,  Michigan  4,  Minnesota  12, 
New  York  15,  Wisconsin  12,  all  other  States  16,  these  last  being 
located  in  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Michigan,  with  its  4 
factories,  had  the  largest  invested  capital  of  any  one  State  ($1,282,- 
126),  while  Indiana  ranked  second  with  an  investment  of  $1,186^, 
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and  New  York  third  with  $1,122,315.  The  capital  invested  in  the,  16 
"  all  other  State  "  factories  was  $1,519,742. 

•  Of  the  131  establishments,  51  were  operated  by  individual  owners, 
27  by  firms,  48  by  incorporated  companies,  and  5  miscellaneous,  con- 
oeming  which  statistics  are  not  available. 

There  were  85  establishments  whose  output  was  valued  at  less  than 
$5,000,  66  with  an  output  of  less  than  $20,000,  19  with  a  product 
under  $100,000, 12  with  an  output  valued  at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and 
1  with  a  product  valued  at  $1,000,000  and  over. 

The  kinds  of  starch  manufactured,  according  to  material  used,  are: 
Com,  potato,  root,  and  wheat  starch,  the  subsidiary  products  being 
bluing,  cattle  food,  corn  oil,  gluten  food  (cattle  food) ,  paste,  and  size. 
Starch  is  also  produced  as  a  subsidiary  product  in  the  manufacture 
of  baking  and  yeast  powders,  flavoring  extracts,  food  preparations, 
and  glucose,  the  proauction  in  connection  with  the  last-named  in- 
dustry being  very  large. 

The  total  importations  of  starch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  6,423,831.66  pounds,  valued  at  $156,858. 
Of  this  4^826,167  pounds  was  potato  starch,  valued  at  $104,641. 

Production  of  starch  according  to  value  of  output,  1907. 

Producing  less  than  $5,000 $1)8,984 

Producing  less  than  $20,000 069,260 

Producing  less  than  $100,000 902,237 

1,670,481 

Total  output,  all  factories 8,082,904 

Output  of  factories  producing  less  than  $100,000 1,670,481 

Product  of  factories  producing  more  than  $100,000 6,412,423 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  citrus  fruits. 
We  will  hear  first  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan,  of  Honolulu,  represent- 
ing the  Merchants'  Association  of  Honolulu. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOBOE  B.  M'CLELLAN,  ESQ.,  OF  HONOLULU, 

HAWAIL 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  of  Hawaii  in  this 
particular  matter  is  in  connection  with  pineapples,  a  subject  which 
has  in  part  been  presented  to  you  by  the  Florida  growers.  The  in- 
terest of  Hawaii  in  pineapples  is  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  ques- 
tion, of  dollars  and  cents  of  commerce  involved  in  that  commodity. 
Those  of  you  who  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  affairs  in  Hawaii 
know  that  one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  our  country  has  been  that 
we  have  been  a  one-industry  country.  That  condition  we  have  sought 
to  change  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  difficulty  in  effecting  a  change 
is  that  we  can  only  compete  in  the  market  of  the  United  States  with 
some  sort  of  staple  commodity  which  is  a  condensed  product  and 
which  will  stand  the  high  cost  of  transportation  and  the  high  cost  of 
labor.  We  have  partly  solved  that  question  by  the  introduction  of 
the  pineapple  industry.  For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  proposition  and  developing  the  pineapple  industry.  The 
result  has  been  that  our  output  has  increased  from  some  8,000  or  less 
than  8,000. cases  some  ten  years  ago  until  last  year  we  packed  419,000 
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cases  of.  ^inei^ppies.    That  is  the  industry  whieh  we  are  seeking  t» 
liave  continued. 

No^,,  we  ask  two  specific  things  in  connection  with  this  industry, 
ti(ie  s^ibstance  qt  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pineapple  industry 
on  the  substantial  basis  agreed  upon  in  the  Dingley  tariff,  as  we  uiider- 
stand  it  was  intended. 

If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph  263,  you  will  find  that  that  puts  a 
4uty  of  35  per  cent,  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  fruits  preserved  in  so^r, 
and  so  on.  It  also,  in  paragraph  268,  makes  a  specific  rate  on  pipe- 
apples  in  barrels  and  packages  of  7  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  in  bulk 
01  $7  per  thousand. 

Referring  first  to  the  question  of  fresh  pineapples,  we  a^  spe- 
cifically, in  connection  with  the  Florida  growers,  that  the  ^parate 
rate  of  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  be  eliminated.  We  ask  that  the  rate 
on  fresh  pineapples  shall  be  only  by  the  thousand.  The  reason  for 
that  isr  that  this  is  assumed  to  have  been  put  in  as  an  equivalent 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  imported  in  crates  which  contain  ap- 
proximately 2^  cubic  feet,  but  they  are  entered  in  the  custom-house 
as  containmg  2  cubic  feet.  So  instead  of  paying  the  rate  on  aa 
average  of  30  pineapples — the  rate  which  would  be  given  under  the 
other  rate  stated  here — they  pay  only  14  cents  on  the  oasis  of  2  cubic 
feet.  In  other  words,  they  save  practically  50  per  cent  of  that  tariff 
through  entering  their  product  on  a  cubic-foot  basis  instead  of  by 
count. 

We  ask  specifically  that  that  provision,  by  the  cubic  foot,  be  elimi- 
lyited,  and  that  the  rate  be  fixed  only  by  the  thousand. 

Now,  as  to  what  that  rate  should  be,  the  Florida  growers  have  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  on  oranges. 
We  wonid  say  that  that  rate  should  be  for  a  minimum,  at  least,  from 
$10  to  $15  per  thousand. 

Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  that  ?  The  reasons  for  that  aifJ,  as 
already  stated  here;  that  the  cost  of  production  is  so  trametndaodT 
less  in  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can growers  to  compete  with  them.  The  result  is  that  pineapples  are 
dumped  into  the  market  in  New  York  and  are  bought  up  for  a  wy 
small  price  by  the  people  there,  and  packed  as  a  cheap  product  which 
competes  witn  the  Florida  and  the  Hawaiian  product.  We  feel  that 
the  rate  should  be  advanced  to  a  minimum  of  from  $10  to  $10  a 
thousand.  The  Florida  growers  maintain  that  it  should  be  put  iliueb 
hieher  than  that. 

Now,  J  want  to  refer  next  to  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  363  ot 
the  Dingley  Act.  Those  of  you  who  were  present*  when  the  Dingley 
law  was  compiled  will  recall  that  when  the  Dingley  law  was  framed 
in  the  House  it  put  all  prepared  fruits  under  one  classification,  at 
the  valuation  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  cent  a  pound.  When 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  a  separate  provision  was  made  for  pine- 
apples in  their  own  juice,  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valcwrem.     . 

I  have  been  recently  ensraged  in  the  testing  of  this  interpretatipn 
of  this  law.  Under  the  Dingley  Act,  at  first,  this  law  waa  intiir- 
preted  and  construed  to  give  this  lower  rate  of  duty  only  to  fiucb 
pineapples  ai^  contained  no  added  sugar,  and  that  decision  waa  main- 
tained m  a  series  of  Treasury  decisions,  which  you  will  find  of  record, 
as  the  Attorney-Genera rs  decisions,  1272:>,  13767,  23207,  24781,  ^4*Wy 
and  25577. 


jffinee  those  decisions  were  entered  upon  and  i^greed  vipon  by  tbe 
7rei8ury  Department,  a  test  case  has  been  broi^ht  m  the  cotirts, 
aiid  the  courts  have  held  to  such  an  effect  that  practically  l|ll  df  tlie 
ilnps^ed  pineapples,  no  matter  how  much  sugar  they  (SoktBiA — iii 
the  lust  test  case,  they  having  contained  33)  per  cent  of  migai^^^ai^ 
brought  in  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by  Attomoy-Qeni^i^l  Boiia- 
parte- —  V 

•The  Chairman.  1  hdpe  that  you  will  make  this  a«j  Brief  as  you 
posi^ibly  can.  We  have  all  these  separate  decisions  entefrftd  in  ft  bbdk 
for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McClm.lan.  I  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible.  I  ^m  siihply 
seeking  to  make  clear  what  is  asked  in  this  connection.     ' 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can.  i 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  appeared  as  special  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  test  case  in  rJew  York  last  week.  The  ^U^dtion  involved 
is  whether  pineapples  containing  33^  per  cent  of  sugai*  can  still  be 
entered  as  pineapples  in  their  own  juice.  The  Govemrti^ht,  t  liiider- 
stand,  asks  that  m  the  construction  of  this  law  you  should  either 
eliminate  the  special  provision  made  for  pineapples  at  a  IcfWet  rate 
than  the  other  fruit  or  add  in  lieu  of  the  last  part  of  paragraph  S63 
the  words  ''pineapples  in  their  own  juice,  without  sugar  or  spirits 
added  thereto."  ' 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  of  the  HaWtflian 
pineapple  gi'owers — ^that  the  maximum  rate  should  remain  as  it  is  fit 
present  and  that  you  correct  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  263,' <»i' 
eliminate  it,  so  that  pineapples  will  enjoy  the  same  protfectibn  that 
other  fruits  enjoy ;  and  so  far  as  f i-esh  rruits  are  concerned  that  you 
should  eliminate  the  cubic-foot  rate  on  pineapples,  and  that  the  Tute 
by  the  thousand  should  be  from  $10  to  $15  per  thomrahd,  as  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you,  or  any  of  the  pineapple  raisers^  ever  pro* 
tested  to  the  Treasury  Department  against  this  construction  of  that 
cubic- foot  rule? 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  specifically  the  thing  which  we  did,  and 
the  courts,  contrary  to  anything  we  can  see,  and  contrary  to  the  Govr 
ernment's  contention  all  the  way  through,  have  construed  against  the 
Government.  We  protested  in  that  case  for  the  purpose  oitrying  to 
get  the  matter  corrected.  Now  we  ask  (the  courts  having  construed 
that  law  obviously  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress)  that  Con- 
^;res8  Should  amend  the  wording  of  that  last  clause  oi  paragraph  968 
m  such  specific  form  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misconstruction  of 
it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  )Vhat  proportion  of  the  pineapples,  in  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  industry,  is  canned? 

Mr.  McCi.Ei.LAN.  A  very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  liONowoRTH.  Almost  entirely? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Almost  entirely.  This  year  some  10,000  crates  of 
frsEh  fruit  were  sent  to  this  country,  but  a  very  large  proportion  is 
canned. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  And  the  fruit  is  canned  directly  at  the  plan- 
tation? 

Mr/McCLELLAN.  It  is  canned  directly  there;  but  this  is  the  point 
w«  want  to  make  clear  to  the  committee :  That  the  rate  on  piueitp* 
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pleis,  which  is  almost  the  lowest  rate  on  any  fresh  fruit  imported,  is 
such  that  fresh  fruit  can  be  dumped  in  from  Cuba  and  canned  in 
tl^is  country.  Although  we  have  been  able  to  compete  to  some  extent, 
it  would  present  possibilities  for  the  future  that  we  do  not  like  to 
.<^ntemplate.  The  fresh-fruit  industry  in  Cuba  is  practically  un- 
limited. The  land  there  is  cheaper,  they  have  very  good  faalities 
for  shippers,  and  the  labor  is  cheaper  than  ours. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  do  you  pay  labor  on  your  plantations? 
r  Mr.  McCiiEi4LAN.  It  averages  $1  a*^  day  for  the  men  and  75  cents  a 
day  for  the  women  who  are  employed  in  canning.    All  of  the  field 
work  is  done  by  men  at  about  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  men  are  nearly  all  coolies,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCleli^an.  No,  sir;  we  employ  white  labor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. , 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  60,000  Jiaps  there? 

Mr.  McClellan.  There  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  40,000  Chinese? 

Mr,  McClellan.  Oh,  no. 
•    Mr.  LoNdwoRVH.  Are  not  nearly  all  of  the  pineapple  plantations 
on  the  island  of  Kauai  ? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Oh,  they  are  on  all  the  larger  islands — Hawaii, 
Oahu,  Maui,  and  Kauai.  1  want  to  make  this  clear  to  you,  and  I 
think  this  may  interest  Mr.  Clark.  The  pineapj3le  industry  is  a 
thing  that  enables  a  man  to  go  out  and  take  a  piece  of  homestead 
land,  government  land,  and  raise  a  product  hims?lf.  That  is  why 
we  feel  a  ])articnlar  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  not  nine-tenths  of  all  the  laborers  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  either  Japanese  or  Chinese  laborers? 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  the  higher  branches  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  all  sorts. 

Mr.  McClellan.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  labor  is  of  that 
kind.  We  attempted  last  year  to  get  more  European  laborer?,  but 
Congress  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  allow  us  that  privilege. 

We  have  two  Hawaiian  packers  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Eames  address  you  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  DOLE,  ESQ.,  OF  HONOLUIIT,  HAWAH. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Growers'  Association.  T  went  to  Honolulu  in  1899  and  took  up  a 
piece  of  <rovernment  land.  I  went  into  the  business  of  growing  pm€- 
apples.  The  next  step  after  starting  a  pineapple  plantation  there  is 
to  have  a  cannery,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ship  all  of  the  pine- 
apples fresh.  I  interested  American  capital  to  go  in  with  me  and 
w:e  have  built  up  and  gradually  increased  the  business.  At  that  time 
there  was  one  pineapple  cannery  there,  and  there  are  now  nine,  with 
an  output,  as  Mr.  McClellan  has  said,  of  400,000  case-s. 

The  principal  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  duty  which 
was  intended  to  be  imposed  by  the  last  law — ^that  is,  1  cent  a  pound 
plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pineapples  containing  added  sugar- 
should  be  made  clear  in  this  new  law,  instead  of  being  uncertain,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  last  law,  because  when  I  went  there  and  started 
in  this  business  the  Treasury  Department  was  ruling  that  pineapples 
from  foreign  countries  containing  added  sugar  should  be  assessed 
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at  the  higher  duty,  wherefts  recently  importers  have  tak^n  th^  qasi 
uj>,  and  they  have  been  letting  in  pineapples  witli  added  .sugiat.  as 
pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice.  The  lower  duty  Is  not 
sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  which  we  hayd, 
owing  to  our  higher  priced  sugar^  higher  priced  tin,  ttnd  hi^er 
priced  labor.  Takinff  a  2-pound  Singapore  can,  and  a  2i-pouri4  can 
of  Hawaiian  pineapples,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  dozen  of 
about  55  cents,  and  that  is  produced  for  about  58  cents  le^  in  Singa- 
pore than  in  Honolulu.  That  is  accounted  for  largely!  because  of 
their  cheaper  tin  and  cheaper  sugar  and  cheaper  labor.  I  figure  that 
we  pay  9i  cents  per  dozen  higher  for  our  cans.  5i  cents  Higher  for  piir 
sugar,  6  cents  higher  for  the  labor  in  our  factory,  14  ceiits  higher 
for  labor  on  our  plantation,  and  4  cents  higher  on  rent  and  suricmea. 
making  a  difference  of  38  cents.  If  the  lower  duty  of  25  per  cfent  ad 
valorem  is  imposed  on  the  Singapore  pineapple,  it  will  only  be  a  duty 
of  14  cents  a  dozen,  to  malce  up  lor  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  38  cents 
a  dozen,  whereas  ii  you  impose  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  plus  ,35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  you  will  have  a  duty  somewliere  near  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production — within  a  few  cents  as  much. 

We  do  not  want  any  advantage.  In  fact,  the  Sinjgapore  pinea^le 
can  be  laid  down  in  >.ew  York  considerably  cheaper  than  ours.  We 
do  not  object  to  that,  but  the  way  it  is  now  they  can  lay  it  do^n 
for  almost  half  what  ours  costs,  and  the  people  get  to  eating  it.  It 
is  inferior  to  ours,  but  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  that  here  is  another 
pineapple  that  is  better. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  W.  EAMES,  ESQ.,  OF  HOWOLULU,  HAWAni 

Mr.  Eames.  I  am  engaged  in  growing  and  canning  pineapples  in 
the  Hawaiian  Ishmds.  All  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to  emphasize  what 
Mr.  Dole  has  said  in  regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  our  canned  pine- 
apple over  the  cost  of  the  Singapore  pineapple.  The  present  duty  i^ 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost  by  from  20  to  80  cente 
a  dozen,  by  reason  of  our  increased  cost  of  labor,  sugar,  And  tin. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^^Hiere  do  you  get  your  cans? 

Mr.  Eames.  Our  cans  are  made  at  Honohihi  by  the  American  Can 
Company. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  they  made  from  xVmerican  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  Yes,  sir.  .' 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  ever  tried  foreign  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  No;  we  have  not.     Foreign  tin  would  be  a  little  Higher. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  American  tin  is  stronger  and  tougher,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Eames.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  better  tin;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  tnink  a  can  would  cost  any  more  if  made  frbm 
American  tin  than  if  made  from  foreign  tin? 

Mr.  Eames.  No:  it  does  not  cost  as  n)uch — that  is,  to  pay  thte  duty 
on  the  tin. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  do  not  have  to  meet  that  competition  in  Sin- 
gapore, of  cheaper  cans? 

Mr.  Ea»ies.  The  tin  can  does  not  pay  a  duty  coming  into  the 
United  States.    The  can  is  made  in  Singapore,  out  of  English  tin. 
*    Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  tariff  oh  fbr- 
eim  tin,  do  you  ? 

Mf.  Eames.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 
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,   MTp  ChMUL.  That  iH  what  you  neem  to  say. 

.  \  Mr,  Eames.  I  said  on  caiLs  comii^  in  with  fruit 

\    The  Chairman.  There  is  a  tariff  and  a  rebate  oo  it.    There  is  do 

dispute  about  it. 

VlVf  Clabk.  He  is  talking  about  foreign  tin. 

Mr,  Eames.  Oh,  yes;  on  the  tin.    Of  course. 

ABSmOKAL  STATEUENT  OF  OEOKOE  B.  M'CLEIXAS,  ESO. 

"*',"■ 

^    Mr*  MqOiiELtAK.  Mn  Chairoian,  I  would  like  to  add  a  statement. 

.'if  I  may,  in  that  connection. 

..,  The  Chairman,  We  will  give  you  two  minutes. 

'  .  Mr.  McCleixan.  The  Hawaiian  product  consumes  American  prod- 

uets,  in  putting  up  these  cans,  amounting  to  $30  per  ton.    Of  eterj 

ton  of  fruit  that  is  init  up,  $30  worth  of  American  tariff-paid  product 

ie  put  into  that  product;  and  we  are  competing  with  foreign  goods, 

.where  they  have  free  sugar  and  free  tin.    That  is  all  T  want  to  ^y 

in  that  connection. 

STATEMENT  OF  FBANCIS  E.  HAHILTOS,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to  be  limited  to  two  minutesif 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  a  limit  of  two  imfl- 
utes  in  connection  with  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  ask  the  question  wnth  perfect  honesty,  beeause'  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  confine  myself 
within  that  limit. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  at  6  o'clock. 
,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  am  the  first  person 
who  has  been  here  to-day  who  can  honestly  say  that  he  appears  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer — ^absolutely  of  the  consumer.  The  fact 
(hat  I  am  paid  by  importers  and  the  citrus  fruit  trade  to  come  here 
does  not  change  the  fact  th^it  the  interest  of  the  public,  pure  and 
simple,  is  the  interest  that  I  believe  to  be  affected  by  the  question 
that  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee. 

.  The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  important,  but  you  are  not  the  first 
person  who  has  appeared  here,  as  alleged,  for  the  consumer.  There 
are  others. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  T  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr,  Momingstar 
did? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  can  not  help  it.     I  still  must  appear  for  the 

Sublic.  I  ask  that  in  the  amendment  or  revision  of  the  tariff  the 
uty  upon  lemons  be  removtMl.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  removed  because 
the  lemon  trade  during  the  last  five  years  has  increased  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  California,  and  according  to  the  official  statement  of 
Dr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Poinologist  of  the  Agricultural  Depailment, 
the  profits  conected  with  that  business  amount  to  380-odd  dcjllare 
an  acre  on  the  average.  Now,  I  will  take  the  $1,000  which  my  friends 
this  morning  said  the  land  was  worth  per  acre  and  allow  them  lO 
per  dent  interest  upon  that  investment,  which  is  $100,  and  it  leaves  a 
net  return  of  $2.50  upon  the  amount  of  capital,  which  is  shown  to  be 
about  $700  per  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  report  is  that? 


;  i  Kr,  Hamilton.  It  is  entitled  ^'  The  Status  of  the  Americapi  Lemon 
Zxidustry,  by  G.  Harold  Powell,  poraologist  in  charge  of  fruit  traia^- 
Bortation  and  storage  investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  In4ustf7. 
Keprint  from  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  190Y."     i 

Mr.  Powell,  after  having  investigated,,  as  lie  doubtless  Ji^s..vrith 
gr^at  pare  with  regard  to  this  citrus  fruit  industry,  ^ays  '^  The  Am,«ri- 
v^jk  lemon  industry  has  become  permanently  established  on  a.  firm 
foundation  within  the  last  few  years," 

The  gentlemen  who  spoke  this  morning  went  back  for  eleven  yea^B 
to  draw  their  conclusions.  They  did  have  some  hard  times  seven  pr 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  tariff  helped  them  all  thrpugh-  tho^ 
bard  times,  and  they  have  gone  on  until  now.  Instead  of  seUing  their 
fruit  for  little  or  no  profit  they  are  marketing  their  fruit  at  such  a 
profit  as  no  other  agricultural  producer  in  the  United  States  is :  able 
to  make.     Mr.  Powell  says:  « 

The  lemon  is  grown  In  the  cltnis-frult  belt  of  California,  where  at  the  pres- 
ent V.me  the  tinnutil  prodpetlon  is  from  3,()00  to  4,(X)0  carloads,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  100,000,000  pounds,  or  from  one-third  to  two-fifth^  ,ojP  tbe 
total  quantity  used  in  the  United  States. 

He  says  further: 

Aa  A  restUt  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  industry,  the  demand  tor  the  best 
^randfl  of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the  present  eopply,  < 

Do  they  need  to  be  protected  under  those  circumstances! 

The  area  of  groves  is  extending  considerably,  though  more  slowly  thai)  the 
growers  desire,  as  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
tretes  dnrhig  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

That  does  not  look,  as  some  of  my  friends  said  this  morning,  n^  if 
the  business  had  reached  a  standstill,  and,  unless  you  increase  t^e 
duty,  would  go  down  and  disappear. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1907,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  by  Mr.  Powell,  vou  say? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  G.  Harold  Powell,  pomofogist  of  the  Departn^ent 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  tiy  to  have  him  here  in  the  morning.   . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  he  would  be  a  vei-y  valuable  witness  before 
your  honors.  This  is  published  in  1008,  I  believe,  but  it  is  qopii^d 
from  the  Yearbook  of  1907. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  ,  . 

The  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  dtiring  the 
laist  two  or  three  years,  their  propagation  having  been  almost  abandoned  wben 
tbe  tiudlness  was  in  the  most  depressed  stage. 

All  of  which  is  perfectly  understandable.  It  is  admitted  on  the  part 
of  the  consumers,  the  people  who  have  to  buy  our  oranges  and  lemons, 
that  there  was  a  depressed  condition  of  business  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  that  the  growers  did,  as  I  think  a  Congressman  ^ked 
one  of  the  gentlemen  this  morning,  graft  or  bud  their  lemon  trees 
over  to  oranges ;  but  that  depressed  condition  has  passed.  The  pro- 
tection which  the  tariflF  gave  has  served  its  full  purpose,  and  now  it 
is  going  beyond  its  purpose,  and  it  is  making  me  pay  3,  5,  7,  and  10. 
cents  for  an  orange  that  I  formerly  could  buy  for  1,  2,  and  3  cents— 
and  the  same  difference  in  ratio  of  cost  applies  in  the  case  of  JemoiU!^ 
And  the  lemon,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  luxury,  as  you  will  all  agree. 
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'Mr.  Uni«rwood.  There  is  a  very  different  condition,  thougfa^with 
reference  to  the  importation  of  lemons  in  this  country,  and  of  oranges. 
The  orange  duty  seems  to  be  prohibitive,  whereas,  as  to  lemons,  tiro- 
thirds  of  the  lemons  that  are  consumed  come  from  abroad. 

Mr*  Hamiltok.  Quite  so;  and  the  reason  for  that  is,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the 
orange  industry  being  at  a  low  ebb,  the  lemon  industry  was  at  a  Terr 
much  lower  ebb;  and,  as  was  stated  to  you  this  morning,  many  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  California  budded  their  lemon  trees  over  to'  onmge 
trees.  Then  the  protection  of  the  1  cent  a  pound  placed  upon  both 
citrus  fruits  so  protected  the  orange  that  the  importation  of  that,  for 
business  reasons,  fell  off  until  instead  of  bringing  in  750,000  boxes  in 
a  year  it  is  less  than  100,000  boxes  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  those  gentlemen  this  morning, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  able  to  meet  the  competition  from  Italy 
as  far  east  as  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  east  of  them  they  were 
unable,  because  of  the  increased  freight  rates,  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Italian  imports.    I  think  that  was  their  statement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Forty  cars  a  week  of  California  fruit  is  being  sold 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  that  gentleman  this  morning  said  there  was 
no  profit  in  that  business,  and  that  in  a  period  of  eleven  years  they 
had  onlyr  paid  the  dividend  he  mentioned,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  or  he  made  a  misstatement? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One  of  the  two,  or  else  Mr.  Powell  is  wrong.  1 
am  giving  these  figures  from  the  official  document  of  Mr.  Powell,  the 

fovemment  official  in  charge  of  fruit  transportation,  and  upon  hu 
gures  I  base  my  statements.    Mr.  Powell  says  this — ^not  to  detain 
you,  but  I  think  these  figures  are  decidedly  interesting  at  this  point: 

The  annual  coHt  of  maintalnluK  a  betirinjf  leuiou  prove  of  20  acres:  Colti- 
vatirn,  cost  per  aero,  $1«>.10;  spray Inj?,  cost  i>er  acre,  $2.49;  pruning,  cost  per 
acre,  $8.49;  fertilizing,  cost  per  acre,  $8.29;  irrigation,  cost  iier  acre.  $<>.41: 
water  tax,  cost  per  acre,  $8.50. 

And  they  told  you  all  about  that  water  this  morning.  I  pi^esame 
you  gentlemen  know  as  much  about  California  water  as  I  do,  but 
I  have  seen  a  ^eat  deal  of  it  running,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  it  sold ;  and  we  know  that  irrigation  is  one  of  the  necessities  in 
California,  and  that  it  is  figured  on  just  as  much  as  electric  lighting 
and  heating  are  in  our  houses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  In  eleven  years  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  about  one-third  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One-third  to  two-fifths,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Powell. 
The  annual  total  cost  per  acre  is  $370.86.    Mr.  Powell  says: 

The  averaj?e  return  per  car  f.  o.  b.  in  California  during  the  last  few  years 
varies  widely,  but  a  roupli  estimate  of  the  returns  is  as  follows;  190^-i 
probably  somewhere  near  $400;  1904-^5,  between  $600  and  $675;  1905-^  be- 
tween $800  and  $900;  1906-7,  between  $850  and  $950. 

In  1903-4,  when  it  was  somewhere  near  $400,  they  were  just  com- 
ing over  the  edge,  having  paid  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
grove. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  With  that  very  ability  to  supply  one-third  of  the 
market  demand,  is  the  price  of  lemons  higher  now  than  it  was  before 
the  Dingley  law  took  effect? 
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.  Mr^  Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  state  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  same  quality  of  lemons  before  and  after  the 
IDingley  law  took  eflfect;  but  what  I  particularly  object  to  under  the 
present  conditions,  and  what  I  believe  would  grow  to  be  a  greater 
evil  than  it  is  at  present,  is  that  the  duty  upon  lemons  has  been  for 
the  last  five  years  gradually  diminishing  tne  importation  of  them 
(I  have  the  figures  in  my  brief,  and  shall  not  detain  you  to  read  them, 
as  I  will  file  tne  brief),  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  this  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  production  of  California.  She  has  a  great 
big  market  here  to  sell  lemons  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  lemons  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  decreased  about  20  per  ceiit  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pounds, 
152/)00,000  pounds,  154,000,000  pounds,  139,000,000  pounds,  138,- 
000,000  pounds — ^and  153,000,000  pounds  was  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent.  You  will  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  production  of  the  California  lemon  has 
increased  nearly  or  quite  100  per  cent.  Despite  everything,  even  if 
the  duty  is  taken  off  of  the  lemon,  the  result  in  the  long  run  is  going 
to  be  that  the  California  fruit  will  take  the  market,  so  tar  as  regards 
fruit  of  equal  quality  and  acidity.  Very  much  of  the  fruit  which  is 
brought  here  is  not  as  fine  fruit  as  the  California  fruit.  While  it  is 
a  lemon  carrying  a  great  deal  of  acidity,  and  a  perfectly  good  lemon* 
it  is  a  lemon  that  markets  for  much  less  to  the  consumer.  So  that 
while  the  mdn  or  the  woman  or  the  child  for  a  penny  can  buy  the  im- 
ported lemon  at  the  present  time  in  the  market,  he  is  in  dan^r  all  the 
time  of  being  crowded  out  of  that  for  the  two  reasons  which  I  ha  ye 
given,  that  the  California  fruit,  which  is  more  expensive,  is  gradually 
absorbing  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foreign  fruit  is  being 
eliminated  from  the  market,  because  there  is  not  a  profit  in  it. 

For  the  past  season  I  am  authorized  by  the  citrus-fruit  dealers  of 
New  York  to  state  that  the  prices  have  been  such  that  it  has  been  only 
a  matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  goods  that  have  been  sent  to  them. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  profit  in  the  business  of  the  imported 
lemon  during  this  past  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  gentleman  stated  this  morning  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  68  cents  a  box  against  the  California  fruit  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  stated  that  it  cost  25  cents  a  box  to  bring  the 
fruit  from  the  other  side.  It  costs  30  cents.  There  never  has  been 
a  box  laid  down  for  less  than  that.  If  he  is  as  wrong  in  his  other 
figures  as  to  freights  as  he  was  on  his  ocean  freights,  I  can  see  where 
he  makes  up  the  difference  between  the  two  things. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  say  it  costs  to  lay  down  the  lemons 
in  New  York,  freight  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  box. 
.  The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  are  82  pounds  to  a  box.  Two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  a  box  would  be  about  3^  cents  a  pound,  would  it  not,  or  3J 
cents  a  pound? 

The  Chairman.  The  reports  have  only  2.8  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  here  are  gentlemen  hero 


'  The  C^iAiRMAK.  lliat  is  in  1907.    Prior  to  that  it  was  2.1  ccnt*^ 
four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  figures  we  can  supply  from  actual  e3:p«frt- 
ertee— that  is,  from  the  books  of  the  men  who  have  dealt  in  theoi  for 
the  last  five  or  ten  years — if  it  is  at  all  desirable  that  the  committee 
shonil(J  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  gol^iertmient  report,  I  am  frank  to  say,  does 
not  include  the  duty. 

Mr*  Hamilton.  Oh;  no,  sir.  There  was  a  suggestion  this  tnonrmg 
that  time  was  not  to  be  wasted  in  stump  speeches.  I  do  not  want  to 
ittake  a  stump  speech,  but  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  committee  is  not 
with  me  in  this  one  proposition : 

The  Republican  tariff  principle  is  understood  to  be  twofold :  Pifst 
to  produce  a  revenue;  and  second,  to  protect  the  interests  of  home 
ifidustries.  Such  protection  should  be  so  graduated  that  its  benefits 
ane  equally  divided  between  the  capital  that  establishes?,  the  labor  that 
produces,  and  the  public  that  consumes.  The  moment  a  tariff  rate 
fails  to  equitably  meet  these  thrfee  requirements,  that  moment  it  be- 
comes unju^,  whether  it  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  tariff.^  ^ 

T  believe  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  in  that  as  a  proposition, 
attd  I  submit  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  brief  and  such  otner  data 
as  we  may  subsequently  file,  in  my  judgment  will  be  suflScient  to  sat- 
isfy the  committee  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  revenue — ^and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  your  right  to  impose  any  duty  upon  lemons  and 
oranges  as  a  revenue  measure,  because  they  are  not  luxuries,  and  the 
revenue  duty,  or  the  duty  for  revenue,  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
luxuries ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  enough  revenue  out  of 
the  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  suggested  last  year,  I  think,  that  thefre  w»an 
opportunitv  to  raise  just  such  a  revenue  from  the  very  interest  I  then 
ifepresentecl,  and  I  think  you  were  quite  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  on  this  lemon  duty.  I 
agree  thoroughly  that  the  duty  on  oranges  is  not  only  a  protective 
duty,  but  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  not  one  that  would  meet  with  my 
approval  at  all;  but  on  this  lemon  schedule,  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  consumption  in  the  country  comes  from  the 
imported  crop,  which  has  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  obtains  $1,600,000  of  revenue  from  that 
Under  those  circumstances,  with  a  large  deficit  in  the  Treasury  and 
$1,500,000  to  be  raised  from  this  particular  article,  how  can  we  get 
away  from  that  proposition,  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  prohibitive  duty  but 
a  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  I  omitted  in  my  suggestion  of  what  is  the 
tnie  tariff  principle,  the  third  and  additional  fact  that  "  if  we  are 
behind  the  light-house  we  must  have  money,  and  therefore  a  tariff 
should  be  laid  upon  anything  that  will  produce  it?  '^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  desires  to  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  salient  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  build  up  a  proper  tariff.  The  Government  has  been 
receiving  $1,600,000  from  these  lemons,  and  if  it  has  been  unjust  to 
the  consumer,  wipe  it  out.     You  have  no  business  to  continue  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.   uliat  would  you  put  on  it? 

Mr.  HAMit.TON.  There  is  the  same  question  that  has  been  asked  me 
from  the  other  side.    You  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  $1,500,000  of 
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rbbilfey'that  hns  fomierlv  beeii  comhig  froni  the  lemon  trade,.  afi4, 
losing  that,  you  say  **  Wnixt  will  roii  put  it  on?  '*  That  is  up  to  ^er 
<50ininittee ;  Sut  it  certainly  should  not  be  improsed  upon  a  necessity 
of  life,  and  should  not  be  imposed  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect 
a  home  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  a  tax  on  potatoes? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  never  gone  mto  that  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  More  people  eat  potatoes  than  eat  lemons. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  do;  and  the  principle  may  be  just  as  wfotlg 
in  that  as  in  this,  sir.     I  only  desire  to  read  a  line  or  two  more-j— ^' 

Mr.  Kandell.  Would  not- the  same  rule  apply  to  the  sixty  milKdHs 
qn  sugar,  to  take  it  off  of  the  necessaries  of  life? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  we  producing  what  sugar  we  require  herej 
I  said  the  necessaries  of  life,  produced  in  our  ow-n  market.  The  Cfili* 
fomia  fmit  is  gradually  taking  the  market,  and  will  eventually  Uke 
it  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  seven  minutes  more,  if  yotr  desire 
to  finish  to-night. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  stop  in  two  minutes. 

Ill  the  matter  of  lemons,  the  past  five  years  have  proven,  first, 
fli^t  oar  country  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  point  where  its 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  will  equal  and  continue  to  ejjual  all 
home  demand;  second,  thai  the  profit  to  the  lemon  grower  is  large, 
ftir  beyond  that  of  the  average  farmer,  and  constantly  growing; 
third,  that  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  steadily  risen  during  the  five 
years  last  past,  and,  fourth,  that  such  conditions  have  existed  in  spite 
of  the  importations,  which  have  steadily  declined  during  the  same 
period. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  these  conditions,  it  is  positive  that 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  foreim  fruit  will  be  entirely  driven 
from  the  market,  and  the  price  of  the  home-^own  product — already 
so  high  as  to  net  a  return  of  nearly  if  not  quite  100  per  cent  upon  the. 
investment  and  cost  of  labor  annually — ^will  so  advance  as  to  prohibit 
the  liberal  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  great  masses  of  the  pespple^ 
tlins  'seriously  and  unjustly  afl?ecting  the  consumer. 

To  avoid  this  result,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Congress 
should  place  lemons,  and  oranges  as  well,  upon  the  free  list,  so  that 
they  may  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  that 
mighty  body  known  to  the  public  as  "  the  consumer." 

within  the  past  two  years  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  hasr 
removed  all  dutv  upon  lemons,  while  Sussia  has  reduced  its  duty  upon 
the  fruit  two-thirds,  both  countries  acting  for  "  the  benefit  of  the 
people.'*' 

If  the  lawmakers  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  as  well  in  an 
absolute  monarchy,  find  themselves  moved  to  act  for  the  betterment 
of  those  over  whom  they  rule,  how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  out 
lawmakers,  chosen  from  the  masses,  being  consumers  themselves  and 
representatives  not  of  a  vested  power  but  of  an  independent  people, 
to  protect  that  people  and  to  benefit  the  entire  body  of  consumers  by 
equally  popular  and  just  action. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  They  can  not  raise  lemons  in  Canada,  can  they? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  never  have  heard  of  their  raising  any  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  increased  cost  of  lemons  in  the  last  five 
years,  in  your  opinion,  been  due  to  the  increase  of  wages  or  the  tariff  I 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  a  combination  of  both.    It  would  be  TCfj 
foolish  to  say  that  the  tariff  had  caused  all  of  the  increase. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 


The  following  is  the  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Hamilton : 

Memorial  of  the  Itulum  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  importim 
citrus-fruit  trade  of  New  York  upon  the  question  of  duties  on 

lemom. 

.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  consists  of  the  large  majority  of 
Italia,n  importers  and  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  repre- 
sents an  average  Italian- American  trade  of  upward  of  $100,000,000 
a  year. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  more  than  400,000  Italians, 
while  the  total  Italian  population  of  the  United  States  numbers 
upward  of  2,000.000. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  represents  in  a 
commercial  sense  the  interests  of  all  Italian- Americans,  while  the 
citrus-fruit  importers  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  who,  by 
their  use,  have  made  sucn  fruits  a  necessity  of  life. 

Magnitude  of  the  trade, — ^The  citrus-fruit  trade  of  this  country  is 
enormous. 

From  a  consumption  too  small  to  appear  even  as  an  item  of  imports 
in  1858,  the  use  of  citrus  fruits  has  grown  in  fifty  years  until  now  it 
is  estimated  that  the  yearly  consumption  of  lemons  alone  is  upward 
of  3,300,000  boxes,  the  division  being,  approximately,  2,000,000  boxes 
imported  and  1,300,000  boxes  produced  m  the  United  States, 

Benefits  of  the  trade, — There  exists  no  question  but  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fruit,  and  especially  of  citrus  fruit,  is  highly  beneficial 
to  the  users  thereof.  All  physicians  and  scientists  agree  upon  this 
point,  and  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year,  from  June  until 
November,  not  only  the  general  public  health  is  conserved  by  the  use 
of  these  fruits,  but  lemon  juice  especially  takes  the  place  of  many 
deleterious  beverages  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  poorer  classes  the  country  over. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  step  backward  in  our  civilization  to  enact 
any  law  which  would  militate  against  the  popular  and  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  these  fruits,  the  demand  for  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  which  are  no  longer  luxuries,  but  necessities. 

Cost, — Fifty  years  ago  oranges  and  lemons  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  from  5  to  10  cents  each  for  oranges,  and  at  from  3  to  7  cents  each 
for  lemons.  The  increased  importation  of  oranges  from  Mexico,  the 
West  Indian  and  Mediterranean  ports,  however,  gradually  reduced 
their  cost  until  the  cheaper  oranges  sold  at  1  cent  apiece,  being  even 
less  than  lemons,  and  the  consumption  was  decidedly  increased.  So 
great  did  the  import  trade  grow  in  time  to  be,  the  custom  charge  being 
only  25  cents  per  box,  that  the  Florida  growers  made  an  effort, 
shortly  thereafter  indorsed  by  the  California  interests,  to  place  a 
heavier  duty  upon  the  same,  which  was  done  under  the  McKinley 
Act  in  1897. 
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At  Che  same  time  botk  fruits^  oranges  and  lemons,  were  placed  upoa 
the  duty  lists  at  1  cent  per  pound,  althouj^h  the  production  of  lemons 
in  this  country  was  far  Wow  the  demand^  and  required  no  protection 
to  insure  a  market. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  this  duty  the  price  of  the  fruit  advanced 
and  the  consumption  of  oranges  fell  off.  The  public,  accustomed  to 
buying  the  small  West  Indian,  Mexican,  or  Mediterranean  orange  at 
a  pejiny,  did  not  chose  to  pay  2  or  3  cents,  but  supplied  themselves  in 
lieu  thereof  with  bananas,  which  were  free  of  duty  and  which  very 
soon  increased  in  consumption  to.  a  large  extent.  Bananas  were  and 
still  are  sold  at  ^  penny,  and  to-day  the  quantity  required  to  supply 
the  poorer  ^classes  is-  enormous, 

Tne  tariff  rate  of  1  cent  a.  pound  imposed  upon  oranges  resulted  in 
so  burdening  the  import  traae  that  it  nasi  practically  been  d^strayed. 
Less  than  100,000  box^  a  year  have  been  imported  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  five  years.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  praseot 
tariff  act  the  importations  of  oranges  at  this  port  were  from  750,000 
to  1,500,000  .boxes  per  year,  with  a  population  market  in  this  country 
10,000,000  or.  16,000,000  less  than  at  the, present  time.  The  price  of 
cheap  oranges  has  never  been  so  low,  as  prior  to  1897,  and  never  will  be 
again  unless  the  fruit  goes  on  the  free  list. 

The  arguments  presented  by. Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware,  in  the 
tariff  discussions  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  have  been  proven  true, 
and  as  a  result  of  the.l-cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  the  great 
masses  of  this  country  have  been  deprived  of  a  cheap  fruit,  although 
the  steady  incresuse  of. home  production  has  given  aU  the  supply 
required  in  the  higher  grades  and  for  the  needs  of  those  who  were  aofo 
to  pay  for  them.  This  condition,  however,  does  not  pertain  with  re- 
gard to  lemons. 

Use. — This  fruit  has  always  been  in  demand  for  its  tonic  qualities, 
and  its  usie  has  beeii  augmented  by  the  moderate  prices  which  Jhave 
prevailed  despite  the  duty  tax,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  may  be 
found  in  the  market  practically  the  year  round. 

Its  direct  effect  upon  the  system  is  much  more  marked  than  that  of 
the  orange,  its  acidity  is  most  gratefully  cooling  in  warm  weather, 
and  its  effects  are  directly  beneficial  in  many  forms  of  illness.  The 
demand  for  the  lemon  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  is  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 

Home  production. — The  lemons  of  California  supply  about  one- 
third  of  the  demand  of  the  United  States. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  nomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  for  1907,  p.  343,  says : 

The  American  lemon  Industry  has  become  permanently  established  on  a 
firm  foundation  within  the  Inst  few  years,  the  seasons  since  10()4  haring  proved 
unusually  profitable.  The  anntial  production  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  carloads 
(about  1,170,000  boxes),  being  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  quantity 
used  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  report  he  further  says  (p.  344) : 

The  demand  for  the  best  brands  of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the 
present  supply.  The  area  of  groves  is  extending  considerably,  though  more 
slowly  than  the  growers  desire,  as  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
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ply  the  deumnd  for  trees  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  •  •  •  It  will 
be  several  years  before  the  product  of  recent  plantings  increases  the  total 
supply  of  fruit  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Again  he  says  (p.  848) : 

The  California  lemon  is  shipped  principally  into  the  markets  of  the  Central 
West  and  West.  The  California  fruit  has  not  been  marketed  extensively  in 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  as  the  crop  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  furnish 
a  regular  supply  for  all  the  markets  of  the  country.  The  increase  in  demand 
for  the  fruit  in  the  western  half  of  the  country  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
production  In  California. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  maintaining 
a  California  lemon  grove  at  $370.86  and  the  average  production  at 
about  25,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  one  carload  of  fruit  per  acre. 
Taking  the  fibres  of  Professor  Powell  for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906,  and  19(h  to  fix  the  value  of  the  fruit  f.  o.  b.  California,  we  find 
an  average  price  during  these  years  of  $696  per  car,  or  a  net  profit  to 
the  producer  of  $325.14  per  acre. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Ajgricul- 
ture  that  the  selling  price  of  lemons  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  being  in  1907  from  $850  to  $950  per  car.  At  the«« 
figures  there  would  oe  a  profit  of  more  than  $500  per  acre  to  the 
producer. 

Importation. — ^During  the  years  in  question — ^that  is,  since  1903— 
the  importation  of  lemons  has  not  increased.  Comparing  the  same 
with  the  California  product  will  be  of  interest.  The  figures  are  from 
the  Yearbook. 


Importations. 

OaUfomia  shipments. 

Year. 

Oar  lots. 

YCAT. 

Car  loti. 

1908-*-.. 

l«)«^-'>. 

190&-6 



6.660 
6,806 
6,292 
6,023 

1908-4 

19(M-6 

1905-« 

1906-7 

2.782 
4,274 

3,789 

19(»-7 

3,607 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  consumption  throughout 
the  country  during  the  perioas  named  has  been  from  9,081  annually — 
about  2,833,000  boxes— to  9,580  cars  or  about  8,000.000  boxes. 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  importations  oi  lemons  for  190G-7 
is  less  than  it  was  in  1903-4,  while  the  California  shipments  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  comparison  over  60  per  cent. 

If  we  go  back  ten  years  we  find  the  difference  even  greater. 

In  1899  the  importations  were  2,310,000  boxes,  while  in  that  year 
California  shipments  were  less  than  500,000  boxes.  In  nine  years 
the  importation  of  lemons  has  fallen  from  2,310,000  boxes  to  1,944,900 
boxes;  while  during  the  same  period  the  California  shipments  have 
increased  from  451,464  boxes  to  1,094,184  boxes. 

A  falling  off  of  the  importations  of  20  per  cent  while  domestic  ship- 
ments have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent. 

It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  determine  the  final  result  Just  so 
soon  as  California  is  aole  to  meet  the  demand  her  lemons  will  have 
entire  control  of  the  market,  unless  the  present  duty  is  removed  so 
that  the  foreign  fruit  can  compete. 
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Demand. — ^The  above  figures  prove  the  increasing  demand  for  lem- 
ons, and  Professor  Powell  says  (p.  346) : 

The  demand  for  the  lemon,  in  common  with  other  fruits,  Is  Increasing 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  growing  Central  West  and  West,  but 
tbe  increased  demand  is  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  California  fruit. 

This  is  still  further  proven  by  commercial  figures.  While  the  offi- 
cial showing  of  the  Year  Book  for  California  shipments  of  1906-7  is 
but  3,507  cars,  the  California  Fruit  Grower,  a  San  Francisco  publi- 
cation, in  its  October  issue  shows  that  the  shipments  of  lemons  for  the 
present  year  have  been  4,650  cars. 

On  September  19, 1908,  the  paper  above  referred  to  said  : 

Is  California  slowly,  but  surely,  driving  foreign  lemons  out  of  the  American 
market? 

It  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

But  the  most  popular  explanation  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  California  lemons  and  their  increased  supply.  Statistics 
for  purposes  of  comparison  are  not  easy  to  find,  but  It  is  well  known  that  Cali- 
fornia is  supplying  Interior  markets  which  formerly  came  to  New  York  for 
imported  stock.  With  the  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  crop,  it  is  diflOicult  to 
show  that  while  Sicily  fruit  has  fallen  off  California  has  advanced;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  of  late  years  California's  output  of  lemons  has  rapidly  grown, 
and  that  it  has  somehow  been  entirely  absorbed. 

Lemons  should  he  free. — ^The  Republican  tariff  principle  is  under- 
stood to  be  twofold:  First,  to  produce  a  revenue;  and,  second,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  home  industries.  Such  protection  should  be 
so  graduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally  dividea  between  the  capital 
that  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces,  and  the  public  that  con- 
sumes. The  moment  a  tariff  rate  fails  to  equitably  meet  these  three 
requirements  that  moment  it  becomes  unjust 

In  the  matter  of  lemons,  the  past  five  years  have  proven:  First, 
that  our  country  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  point  where  its 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  will  equal  and  continue  to  eq^ual  all  home 
demand;  second,  that  the  profit  to  the  lemon  grower  is  large,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  avera^  farmer,  and  constantly  growing;  third, 
that  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  steadily  risen  during  five  years  last 
past;  and,  fourth,  that  such  conditions  have  existed  in  spite  of  the 
importations,  which  have  steadily  declined  during  the  same  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  these  conditions  it  is  positive  that 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  foreign  fruit  will  be  entirely  driven 
from  the  market  and  the  price  of  the  home-grown  product — already 
so  high  as  to  net  a  return  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100  per  cent  upon 
the  investment  and  cost  of  labor  annually — will  so  advance  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  liberal  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  thus  seriously  and  unjustly  affecting  the  consumer. 

To  avoid  this  result,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  Congress 
should  place  lemons,  and  oranges  as  well,  upon  the  free  list,  so  that 
they  mav  remain  within  the  reach  of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  that 
mighty  body  known  to  the  public  as  "  the  consumer." 

Within  the  past  two  years  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has 
removed  all  duty  upon  lemons,  while  Russia  has  reduced  its  duty 
upon  the  fruit  two-thirds,  both  countries  acting  for  "  the  benefit  of 
the  people." 
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If  the  lawmakers  in  a  constitutional  monarcJiy,  and  a^  well  in  an 
absolute  mona];>cliy,  find  themselves  moved  to  act  for  the  b^termsit 
of  those  over  whom  Ihey  rule,  how  much  more  is  it  the.  duty  of  odp 
lawmakers,  chosen  from  the  masses,  being  ccmsumers  themselves  tad 
representjatives  not  of  a  vested  power,  but  of  an  independent  people^ 
to  protect  that  people  and  to  benefit  the  entire  body  of  consumers  by 
equally  popular  and  just  action.  .   *,      . 

G.  K.  SoHBOEDT,  Secretary. 

E.  Mauaui,  Vice-President, 


The  Ghaibmak.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  a 
rooess  until  9.80  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  adiourued  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  November  19, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  in.) 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday^  November  19, 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Saitta,  and  conclude  the 
hearing  on  lemons. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PHILIP  F.  SAITTA,  258  BBOADWAT,  NEW 

TOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Saitta.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  fruit  importers  and  dealers  in  New  York. 

A  great  deal  was  said  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  Italian 
lemons,  and  I  would  like  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  a  few  words,  give 
you  the  facts  as  to  what  the  cost  of  lemons  is  in  New  York  City. 

Lemons  have  never  been  landed  in  New  York  to  my  knowledge, 
with  an  experience  of  fully  twenty-five  years,  at  less  than  $2.40  to 
$2.45  per  box.  The  freight,  stated  yesterday  to  be  25  cents,  has 
never  in  my  experience  been  less  than  30  cents.  Is.  3d.,  English  money, 
thereby  making  it  30  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  that  first  statement? 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  lemons  can  not  be  landed  in  New  York,  including 
the  duty,  at  less  than  $2.40. 

Mr.  Clark.  Including  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is,  I  may  add  here,  not  only  for  the 
best  quality  of  lemons,  but  half  of  the  firsts,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
trade,  and  half  of  the  seconds.  The  freight,  as  stated,  is  30  cents. 
The  duty  is  80  cents,  and  then  there  is  also  a  duty  upon  the  shook 
of  15  per  cent  if  it  is  of  American  make  and  30  per  cent  if  it  is  of 
Italian  make.  They  make  it  invariably  15  per  cent,  although  the 
material  from  which  they  make  the  boxes  comes  from  this  country, 
especially  from  Maine — a  kind  of  wood  that  is  not  used  for  any  other 
than  that  specific  purpjose.  They  have  to  mix  that  wood  with  Italian 
wood,  and  therefore  it  pavs  an  additional  15  per  cent.  The  total 
duty  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  82  to  85  cents  a  box.  The  actual  cost 
of  lemons  in  Italy  during  the  cheapest  time  of  the  year,  which  is 
between  the  months  of  December  and  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April,  is  4s.  9d.  per  box,  English  monejr.  Plus  the  freight  and  plus 
the  duty,  lemons  can  never  oe  landed  in  New  York  City  at  a  less 
price  than  $2.42  a  box,  and  that  is  only  periodically-  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  when  lemons  are  the  cheapest,  as  stated  before, 
between  December  and  March,  but  later  on,  in  April,  lemons  advance, 
owing  to  the  enormous  demand  of  the  European  market,  from  4s.  9d. 
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to  6s.  Gd.,  and  sometimes  7s.,  for  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
After  that  there  is  another  advance  during  June,  July,  and  August 
to  at  least  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  Gd.  per  box,  making  the  cost  here  in  New 
York  during  the  winter  months  $2.45,  during  the  months  from  March 
to  June  about  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  box,  and  during  the  months  from 
June  to  October  about  $3  to  $3.50  per  box. 

You  gentlemen  can  readily  see,  according  to  the  comparison  of  our 
California  friends,  that  they  can  make  a  fabulous  profit  even  at  the 
price  quoted  by  them,  $2.82,  for  laying  down  their  lemons  in  the 
New  York  market. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration- 
One  is  that  during  the  winter  time  the  California  people  do  not  dare 
risk  bringing  lemons  to  the  eastern  market,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  them  to  bring  the  lemons  there  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  and  they  can  not  get  heated  cars  in  which  to  bring  them. 
Therefore  they  keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  eastern  market, 
but  during  the  other  times  lemons  from  California  come  into  the 
New  York  market  and  command  a  price  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $5  a 
box.  California  lemons  generally  sell  in  the  New  York  market  or 
elsewhere  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  box  more  than  the  Italian 
lemons  can  sell  for,  except  the  Majori,  which  comes  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sorrento,  Italy.  That  lemon  comes  the  nearest  in  ap- 
j)earance  to  the  California  lemon,  and  it  sells  very  high,  but  no  lemon 
can  compare  with  the  California  lemon,  owing  to  itsbeautifid  api^ear- 
ance.  It  is  perfect.  It  goes  through  a  certain  process  that  makes  it 
clean  and  beautiful,  and  owing  to  its  beautiful  shape  it  attracts  the 
eye.  It  is  used  by  the  best  class  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  lemon  is  used  by  the  poor  element.  The  American  of  wealth 
does  not  care  whether  he  pays  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  dozen  for  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  not  spend  so  much  time  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  have  the  names  of  36  persons  on  the  list  to  be  heard  to-day, 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  number  of  others.  Please  confine  your- 
self to  the  facts  and  not  to  an  ai-gument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  price 
should  be  lower  to  the  poor  people. 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  only  matter  I  want  to  explain  to  you  is  the  matter 
of  how  the  lemon  is  sold.  For  instance,  the  Italian  lemon  is  sold 
for  1  cent  in  New  York,  and  that  to  the  poor  people  is  certainly  an 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Lemons  at  1  cent  apiece  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  lemons  at  5  cents  apiece  to  either  the  poor  or  rich. 

Mr.  Saitta.  AVith  some  people. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  How  much  does  the  duty  on  one  lemon  amount  to? 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  is  an  average  of  330  lemons  to  a  box,  and  of 
course  in  the  sunuiier  time  they  ship  a  smaller  lemon,  possibly  420 
to  520  in  a  box. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  About  one-eighth  of  a  cent  under  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  present  duty  would  be  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth;  one-third,  not  quite  one-third. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  would  be  less  than  that.  How  much  would  that 
cheapen  the  lemon? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  question  is  this:  The  lemon  on  the  other  side,  as 
stated  to  you,  costs  more  than  the  California  lemon,  and  Tve  can  not 
compete  with  California.     Therefore  California  has  nothing  to  fear 
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even  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  or  reduced  to  the  original  amount,  what 
it  was  some  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  compete  and  take  the  greater  part  ot 
the  market? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  only  question  is  this:  The  reason  we  take  the  bulk 
of  the  market  is  because  California  can  not  produce  them ;  they  have 
not  the  stuff  to  supply  the  poorer  people,  and  if  a  heavier  duty 
is  placed  on  the  gooas,  who  is  going  to  suffer?  They  can  not  go  to 
California  and  ship  oranges  For  lemons,  and  they  have  not  the 
lemons.  If  California  had  the  lemons  to  send  into  the  market  you 
would  not  need  to  put  a  cent  of  duty  on  them;  they  would  drive  out 
the  foreign  lemons  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  compete  on  oranges? 

Mr.  Saitta.  We  can  not  compete  on  lemons,  and  you  will  see  the 
time  when  California  lemons  will  drive  out  the  Italian  lemons,  and 
that  time  will  not  be  many  years  in  coming. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  In  briei,  you  contend  that  the  only  reason  that 
the  California  people  do  not  control  the  New  York  market  is  because 
they  have  not  sufficient  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  time  when  they  ship  lemons  to  New 
York  is  when  they  want  to  try  to  discourage  the  Italian  people  from 
sending  their  lemons  to  New  York.  If  they  had  enough  lemons  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  they  would  not  need  to  do  that,  they  could  sell  them 
the  same  as  they  do  the  oranges.  For  instance,  last  week  they  shipped 
into  the  New  York  market — when  the  market  was  $4  and  $4.25,  when 
they  saw  that  there  was  a  steamer  coming  to  the  city  of  New  York — 
they  sent  25  ears  and  broke  the  market  $1  a  box.  They  do  not  want 
the  Italians  to  ship  lemons  to  this  country.  If  they  do  not  ship  the 
price  of  lemons  will  go  up.  Lemons  are  perishalJle,  and  the  price 
will  go  up  every  day  from  25  cents  to  50  cents,  and  they  would 
reap  the  benefit,  because  there  are  no  goods  in  the  market.  Instead 
of  $3.50,  $4,  $5,  or  $6,  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the  California 
lemons  brought  $7  a  box,  the  same  as  oranges.  California  oranges 
to-day  sell  at  from  $4  to  $5  a  box,  whereas  Porto  Rico  oranges  are 
selling,  and  I  sold  them  myself  the  other  day,  at  from  90  cents  to 
$1.40  a  box.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  Porto  Rican  product,  and  it 
is  a  good  orange,  only  it  does  not  compete. 

The  Chairman.  The  five  minutes  you  asked  for  expired  long  ago. 
You  said  that  you  wanted  to  talk  on  lemons  for  five  mmutes,  and  you 
have  been  talking  much  longer  than  that.  Please  get  down  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  would  like  to  says  a  few  words  in  reference  to  labor. 
It  has  been  stated  that  labor  on  the  other  side  is  cheap.  Labor  in 
Europe  is  not  cheap.  Labor  has  advanced  from  2  lire  to  5  lire  a  day. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  work  of  one  man  in  this  country  equals  the 
work  of  two  men  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  work  of  one  man  here  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  two  men  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  vou  please  state  how  vou  have  determined 
that  fact? 

Mr.  Saitta.  My  knowledge  is  from  actual  experience.  You  take 
an  Italian,  for  instance,  accustomed  to  the  climate  there,  and  he  will 
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not  work  during  the  very  hot  part  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  the  food 
they  eat  is  much  heavier  and  makes  them  lazier.  Second,  they  have 
not  the  smartness  and  the  quickness  of  the  American  people  and  they 
do  not  accomplish  what  the  American  people  can  accomplish.  Third, 
the  scarcity  of  labor  there  now,  which  is  caused  by  the  enormous  immi- 
ffration  to  this  country.  Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  man  to  cto  a  day's  work ;  we  could  not  find  anv.  This 
year  there  are  probablv  more,  because  a  great  many  people  Wve  re- 
turned to  Europe.  They  are  gradually  coming  back,  however,  be- 
cause you  can  not  keep  them  there  if  they  have  once  been  in  this 
glorious  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  the  Italians  eat  heavier  food  than  we  do! 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  mean  by  heavier  food  that  they  drink  a  little  wine. 
That  makes  them  a  little  stupid.  They  eat  more  food  cooked  with 
oil  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  makes  the  food  heavier. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  we  ate  more  food  than  any  people  on  earth? 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  it  that  when  you  bring  an  Italian  over  here 
that  then  he  works  better  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  climatic  conditions  are  different.  It  is  not  so  hot 
and  he  works  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  over  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  They  have  their  imion.  The  time  used  to  be  from 
sunrise  to  sundown,  but  they  do  not  work  that  way  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  think  it  is  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  many  hours  do  they  work  here? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  compensation  do  they  get  over  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  From  4^  to  5  francs  a  day,  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  compensation  here? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  varies.  The  Californians  claim  that  they  pay  $2.  I 
have  been  in  California  and  I  know  that  they  can  get  labor  cheaper 
than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  Italian  in  Italy  or  Sicily  can  pick  as  many  lemons 
in  a  day  as  an  Italian  in  California  or  Florida  can? 

Mr.  Saitta.  He  might. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  very  same  kind  of  labor  in  Florida  and 
California  as  they  have  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No  ;  the  farmers  in  Italy  will  not  work  as  good  as  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  happens  to  an 
Italian  from  the  time  he  leaves  Italy  until  the  time  he  strikes  America 
that  makes  him  a  better  laborer  in  the  United  States  than  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  is  the  climate  and  the  mode  of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  climate  is  no  different  in  Florida  and  California, 
where  they  raise  the  lemons? 

Mr.  Saitta.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the  mode 
of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  a  lire  in  our  money  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  20  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  used  to  get  2  lires? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  about  40  or  45  cents? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now  they  get  5  lire? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Positively. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  over  a  dollar  a  day  that  they  get  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  From  90  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  stay  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  A  great  many  of  them  do,  but  they  can  do  better  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  can  not  do  very  much  better  here  if  they  are 
getting  those  lar^  wages  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  has  only  been  of  late  years. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  women  work  in  the  orange  groves  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Not  so  much  as  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  children  work  there  picking  lemons? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  women  working 
in  the  fields  only  get  one-half  of  what  the  men  get? 

Mr.  Saitta.  i  ou  must  understand  that  one  man  will  get  3  lire 
and  another  man  will  get  5  lire.  A  man  who  packs  lemons  has  to  be 
an  expert,  and  he  gets  more  money  than  the  man  who  picks  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is  what  common  laborers 
get  in  Italy.  I  am  not  talking  about  skilled  laborers,  but  common 
foreign  laborers. 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  are  two  classes — one  that  carries  the  fruit  and 
the  other  that  packs  the  fruit. 

Ifr.  Clark.  What  does  the  man  get  who  picks  the  lemon  off  the 
three?    That  is  very  simple  work. 

Mr.  Saitta.  From  3  lire  to  8^  lire  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Sixty  to  70  cents.  A  man  who  packs  lemons  will  get 
90  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  skilled  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  he  has  to  be  a  man  who  under- 
stands his  business,  because  the  Italian  lemons  do  not  run  in  uni- 
form sizes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  other  laborers  in  the  field  there, 
besides  those  who  pick  lemons,  get  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  They  get  about  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy  and  in  the  United 
States  to  one  of  these  laborers,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  depends  on  who  the  person  is.  An  Italian  there 
of  the  poorer  class  can  live  very  cheaply,  because  he  does  without  a 
good  many  things  which  in  this  countrv  the  people  will  not  do  with- 
out. Moreover,  they  only  eat  two  meals  a  day  over  there,  as  against 
three  meals  here.  In  the  morning  the  poorer  class  will  not  eat  until 
11  o'clock,  and  then  they  have  their  dinner  some  time  during  the 
ofternoon. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  stated  about  ten  minutes  ago  that  they 
ate  heavier  food. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  mean  a  heavier  quality  of  food.  For  instance,  a 
man  will  eat  a  great  mess  of  beans  or  lentils  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
olive  oil  and  wme. 

Mr.  Clark.  Xow,  that  does  not  make  them  feel  heavier  than  a 
great  big  piece  of  bacon,  does  it? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  how  much  is  the  difference 
to  an  Italian  laborer  who  is  employed  in  the  simplest  kind  of  labor, 
the  one  who  picks  these  lemons  off  the  trees  and  does  that  sort  of 
work,  how  much  is  the  difference  betw^een  his  cost  of  living  and  the 
American  laborer  who  does  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Saitta.  An  American  will  probably  live  up  to  all  he  earns. 

Mr.  Ci^\rk.  I  am  not  asking  you  that?  Do  you  know  what  the 
difference  is? 

Mr.  Saitta.  They  use  up  every  dollar  they  earn. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  How  much  does  it  cost  the  American  labor  and  the 
Italian  labor,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  betw^een  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  I  will  withdraw  the  Question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  whom  do  you  appear! 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  appear  for  the  importers  and  the  buyers,  the  dealers 
who  buy  the  fruit  at  wholesale. 

Mr.  BoimiJLL.  What  they  call  jobbers? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  jobbers. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  difference  it  makes 
to  you  whether  lemons  are  $2.45  or  $2.65,  or  whether  California 
lemons  are  more  or  less  than  Italian  lemons;  you  handle  them  at 
whatever  price  f hey  are  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  If  the  duty  is  increased  the  Italian  lemons  can  not 
come  to  this  country,  and  the  importers  will  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  they  not  handle  the  California  lemons? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No  ;  because  those  lemons  are  handled  direct. 

Mr.  BoiJTELL.  Do  you  know  how  oranges  are  handled  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Yesterday  I  telephoned  to  two  groceries  here  iii 
Washington  for  some  oranges  and  they  both  gave  me  the  same  answer, 
that  they  had  only  two  kinds,  CalifoiTiia  and  Florida  oranges,  and 
they  said  that  the  Florida  oranges  were  60  cents  a  dozen  and  the  Cali- 
fornia oranges  $1  a  dozen.  In  view  of  the  testimony  we  have  had 
here,  I  would  like  to  know  wliere  the  profit  comes  in  between  the  price 
at  which  these  oranges  are  sold  and  the  price  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  man  who  eats  the  orange,  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Oranges  vary,  for  instance,  in  size  from  00  up  to  *200 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  difference  in  the  size  makes  the 
difference  in  the  price,  and  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  quality. 
A  good  California  orange  running  from  12(\  to  150  would  bring  from 
J^4.r)0  to  $5  a  box. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  can  you  say  that  when  the  trade  journals  give 
the  price  at  $2  a  box  ? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  California  oranges? 

Mr.  Needham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  man  stated  that  the  California  oranges  he  had 
ordered  from  New  York  by  telegi-aph  and  that  they  cost  him  $7  a 
box,  the  oranges  which  he  was  retailing  here  at  $1  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  know  that  the  week  before  last  oranges  sold  at  $7 
a  box  at  auction. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  committee  wants  to  know  where  the  profit  is? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  profit  goes  to  the  growers  and  the  retailers. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  AVell,  the  profit  does  not  go  to  the  growers,  accord- 
ing to  any  testimony  presented  here. 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  mutter  has  not  been  presented  in  a  way  so  as  to 
give  the  actual  facts.  For  instance,  the  California  people  claim  that 
they  make  no  profit  on  lemons.  That  is  not  so.  I  know  one  instance 
in  California  where  a  man  bought  a  ranch  and  paid  $10,000  for  it, 
and  inside  of  two  years  he  had  paid  for  that  ranch  and  had  money 
left.  All  he  invested  was  $10,000  and  the  ranch  cost  $110,000.  In 
two  years  he  made  more  than  the  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  page  477  of  the  hearings  you  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Call  stated  that  it  costs  $1.48  to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  cars  in 
California.     Do  you  consent  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  think  it  costs  that  much. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  also  stated  that  it  costs  75  cents  a  box  to  put  the  for- 
eign  lemons  on  the  boat  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  is  positively  not  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  WTiat  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Saitta.  To  put  a  box  of  lemons  at  this  time  of  vear  on  the 
boat? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  average. 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  $1.20  to  $1.25.  In  that  case  I  can  submit  to  you 
gentlemen  proof  to  your  entire  satisfaction — positive  proof. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  claim,  then,  that  the  difference  in  cost  in  favor  of 
Italy  is  28  cents;  that  is,  $1.48  as  against  $1.20? 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  only  means  seconds  as  against  all  firsts  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  claims  that  there  is  a  difference  in  cost  of  73  cents. 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  box  of  lemons  will  weigh  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Saitiw.  About  82  to  83  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  tariff  now  is  83  cents? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir ;  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  heard  Mr.  Call's  statement  yesterday  did  you? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  That  there  was  practically  no  profit  on  lemons  and 
that  .they  were  turning  the  lemon  groves  into  orange  groves? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  reason  for  that  is  they  are  afraid  of  the  frost. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir.  He  either  did  not  state  the  facts  or  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Saitta.  He  certainly  must  have  been  misinformed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is'  a  lemon  and  orange  grower,  and  yet  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  know  that  the  California  lemons  bring  $1  more  than 
the  Italian  lemons. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Then  he  was  not  right? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  No,  sir ;  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you.  I  can  prove  it  by 
any  amount  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  brief  covering  all  of  these 
facts? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  all  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
actual  sales  of  lemons  in  New  York,  what  they  have  sold  for  in  New 
York  each  week  or  month  for  one  or  two  years,  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  will  answer  our  par- 


Mr.  SAPrTA.  I  will  gladly  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  File  your  brief  and  put  the  rest  of  your  argument 
in  and  it  will  be  printed  and  read  by  the  comiftittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBMAN  ELABEB,  OF  FOBTLAHI),  0K£6. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Meaus 
Committee,  I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  and  on  behalf  of 
about  3,500  hop  growers  of  this  country,  and  also  on  behalf  of  150,000 
to  200,000  laboring  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
to  submit  to  you  some  facts  and  figures  in  verification  of  the  appeal 
they  have  presented  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  submitted  by 
Senator  Woodward,  of  California. 

I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time  by  burdening 

^ou  with  any  unnecessary  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  hops, 
ecause  these  are  at  your  disposal  at  the  office  of  the  United  States 
statistician  and  are  not  necessary  just  now  in  the  presentation  of  our 
general  statement.  The  hop  growers  of  the  United  States  are  in 
great  and  dire  distress,  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  their  prayer  and 
meir  appeal  to  you  for  aid  and  protection  in  these  times  of  their 
financial  adversity.  But  few  people  except  those  directly  interested 
have  any  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  hop  industry.  Hops 
rank  fourteenth  in  point  of  importance  in  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural products,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  no  other  crop  disburses  so  great  a  percentage  of  its 
cost  for  labor. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
known.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  the 
interesting  information  that  we  have  about  3,500  growers  of  hop-^  in 
the  United  States  and  have  about  53,000  acres  in  cultivation  in  hops. 
and  upon  the  basis  of  over  $400  an  acre  as  actual  outlay  for  the  equip- 
ment, it  represents  a  total  capital  investment  of  $20,000,000  to  $*2o.- 
000,000.  This  does  not  cover  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  cost  of  raising  hops  is  about  15 
cents  per  pound,  of  which  over  85  per  cent  is  spent  for  labor.  In 
1906  we  raised  about  380,000  bales  in  the  United  States,  which  repre- 
sents over  ten  millions  disbursed  for  labor. 

Our  hop  growers  are  appealing  to  you  for  an  advance  in  the  tariff 
on  foreign  hops  from  12  cents  per  pound  to  24  o^nts  per  pound,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  submit  to  you  substantial  reasons  why  we  require 
this  increase  to  save  the  industry  from  ruin. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  the  production  of  hops  in  this  country  was 
48,000,000  pounds,  of  which  16,000,000  pounds  were  exported,  and  the 
importations  were  only  5,000,000  pounds.  Please  answer  the  propo- 
sition contained  in  those  figures  before  you  get  through. 
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Mr.  Klabeb.  Yes,  sir. 

On  its  face  it  appears  as  an  excessive  advance,  but  a  study  of  the 
facts  will  at  once  dissipate  this  idea.  Our  position  is  this :  The  Amer- 
ican brewer  who  uses  imported  hops  uses  them  only  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  use  of  American  hops.  In  other  words,  he  uses  only  1 
pound  of  imported  hops  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  beer  where  he 
used  2  pounds  of  domestic  hops  to  make  the  same  quantity  of 
beer.    Hence  you  will  see  that  a  pound  of  foreign  hops  displaces  2 

Sounds  of  American  hops.  According  to  this,  the  present  specific 
uty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  hops  is  in  reality  only  a  pro- 
tection to  the  American  grower  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  or  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one. 

The  Chairman.  One  pound  of  imported  hops  will  go  as  far  as  2 
pounds  of  domestic  hops  in  making  beer? 

Mr.  Ejlaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  authority  for  that  statement? 

Me.  Exaber.  The  brewers,  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  strange  that  statement  should  appear 
to-day,  when  we  have  had  hearings  for  years  before  this  committee 
and  no  intimation  of  that  kind  was  ever  made  before. 

Mr.  £[laber.  The  brewers  make  that  claim,  and  they  have  claimed 
as  high  as  3  pounds  of  domestic  hops  to  1  pound  of  imported  hops. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  when  they  are  trying  to  buy  the  hops  from 
you? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  is  an  established  fact  among  hop  men,  that  brew- 
ers use  only  half  as  much  imported  hops  as  American  hops? 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  there  that  knows  that? 

Mr.  Ejlaber.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  it  by  hearsay,  but  who  knows  it? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  interested  in  a  brewery  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  run  a  brewery  and  hop  field,  too? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Foreign  hops  are  not  necessary  to  make  the  highest  or  any  other 
grade  of  beer.  However,  the  American  brewer  believes  he  needs 
them,  but  uses  them  sparingly,  or  upon  the  basis  of  1  pound  of  for- 
eign  hops  against  2  pounds  of  domestic  hops. 

We  need  a  duty  or  24  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  hops  to  offset  this 
displacement,  and  which  in  realitv  would  only  be  a  duty  of  about  12 
cents  per  pound,  figuring  pound  for  pound. 

The  average  price  on  foreign  hops  the  past  five  years  in  New  York 
has  been  about  44  cents  per  pound.  The  maximum  price  of  imported 
hops  for  the  past  five  years  was  60  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  the 
present  specinc  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  is  only  equal  to  about  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  minimum  price  of  imported  hops  for  the  past  five  years  was 
20  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  the  present  specific  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pound  reduced  to  ad  valorem  basis  equals  only  60  per  cent.  So 
you  will  observe  that  the  duty  imposed  is  not  excessive  when  com- 
pared with  other  articles  we  import  into  this  country  of  similar  char- 
acter, namely,  luxuries. 
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Taking  the  average  of  the  prices  for  imported  hops  for  the  pa^t 
five  years,  which  is  about  44  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  amounts  to 
less  than  80  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem  basis, 

The  Chairman.  In  1903  it  was  40  per  cent,  the  next  year  "24  per 
cent,  the  next  26  per  cent,  the  next  year  50  per  cent>  and  the  next 
year  37  per  cent.    That  is  w^hat  the  government  statistics  will  show. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Ad  valorem  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  have  mentioned  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  the  avpr- 
age.    That  is  the  average.    I  have  not  gone  into  details. 

The  importance  of  the  hop  industry  is  very  great  since*  as  I  haw 
indicated,  the  principal  cost  of  its  production  is  for  labor,  and  all  of 
the  material  used  except  the  burlap,  which  we  import  from  India,  i- 
the  product  of  American  labor. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  very  important  facts,  our  growers  of  thi- 
country  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  protection  and  a  right  to 
proceed  with  this  industry  unmolested,  and  not  be  forced  to  plow 
up  on  account  of  foreign  importations. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  foreign  hops  are  not  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  beer.  In  exceptional  years  wlieu 
the  German  or  Austrian  crops  are  light,  and  they  have  only  sufficient 
for  their  own  requirements  and  are  consequently  unable  to  ship  anr 
to  the  United  States,  the  American  brewers  use  American-grown 
hops  exchisively,  and  no  objection  is  made  as  to  their  brewing  quali- 
ties. In  further  verification  of  this  fact  I  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stockburger,  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  American  and  forei|in 
hops,  to  repeat  his  opinion  on  the  subject  that  the  indications  from 
his  experiments,  although  as  yet  incomplete,  are  that  imported  hop^ 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  highest  cla&s  of  beer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  you  so  desire  Doctor  Stockburger  will  be  pleased  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  body  and  verify  these  statements. 

It  is  true  that  we  export  quite  large  quantities  of  our  hops  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  I  will  also  inform  you 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  impose  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  jx^und 
on  the  hops  which  we  ship  to  those  countries.  There  is  only  a  very 
limited  area  adapted  for  hops  in  those  countries,  and  they  must  there- 
fore import  most  of  their  requirements.  Yet  they  impose  a  duty  s^ 
great  as  we  now  have  in  this  country  to  protect  their  few  growers 
and  their  very  limited  industry,  while  here  in  this  country  where  we 
have  sufficient  area  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  hops  we  are 
being  forced  out  of  the  business  because  of  lack  of  protection  from 
foreign  importations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  European  countries  will  retaliate  in  the 
event  we  increase  the  duty.  That  is  the  contention  of  all  the  New 
York  importers.  I  can  not  see  how  Grermany  or  Austria  can  expect 
to  retaliate,  since  these  countries  purchase  no  hops  from  us.  If  they 
see  fit  to  impose  a  higher  duty  in  retaliation,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
that  they  impose  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  if  they  so  desire.  It  could  not 
possibly  affect  us,  since  we  ship  no  hops  to  their  m^kets,  be<::ause  their 
cost  of  production  is  less  than  ours,  and  they  have  further  fortified 
themselves  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  hops  with  a  duty  of  about 
7  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  shipping  into  their 
market  our  surplus  that  results  from  their  flooding  our  market  with 
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their  hops.  It  is  positive  that  England  will  not  retaliate  by  the  im- 
position of  a  prohibitive  duty,  as  England  is  not  at  all  interested  in  ' 
our  duty  on  hops,  because  she  sends  no  hops  to  this  country  whatever. 
Besides  which,  England  is  a  free-trade  country  and  she  must  there- 
fore be  consistent  m  all  lines  with  her  general  policy.  Even  though 
England  should  impose  a  duty  on  hops,  she  would  not  be  doing  any 
injury  to  the  American  Government,  but  only  to  our  growers  per- 
sonally. So  far  as  the  American  hop  growers  are  concerned,  I  can 
speak  for  them  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  chances 
on  this  score.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  tariff  on  hops  does 
not  protect,  since  our  growers  are  becoming  bankrupt,  and  no  matter 
how  high  a  tariff  may  appear  to  you  we  feel  justified  in  appealing 
to  you  to  have  it  adjusted  so  that  our  great  hop-growing  mdustry 
should  suffer  no  further  decline.  We  believe  24  cents  per  pound 
duty  will  protect  our  industry,  but  if  it  does  not,  and  the  importations 
should  continue  as  large  as  at  present,  then  our  Government  has  at 
least  been  benefited  by  increased  revenue  in  compensation  for  the 
ruination  of  an  industry  so  hugely  important  to  the  ITnited  States 
and  a  large  number  of  laboring  people  m  this  country. 

The  increase  in  the  tariff  can  not  injure  the  brewers  or  the  con- 
sumer, since  the  quantity  of  domestic  hops  used  is  only  five- 
eiffhths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  and  of  imported  hops  only  one-half 
of  this  quantity,  or  five-sixteenths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel;  and 
as  a  barrel  of  beer  contains  about  650  glasses  you  can  readily  see  how 
insignificant  and  infinitesimal  is  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  increase  would  mean  not  over  5  cents  per  barrel  of  650  glasses, 
yet  if  we  keep  out  some  of  the  imported  hops  it  will  save  our  presently 
declining  inaustry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our 
growers  nave  suffered  immensely  the  past  few  years,  and  the  startling 
condition  confronts  us  that  we  are  constantly  plowing  up  our  hop 
yards  while  the  importation  of  German  and  Austrian  hops  is  contin- 
ually increasing,  and  therefore  it  seems  absolutely  neccvssarv  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can grower,  otherwise  it  will  eventually  revert  to  the  proposition  of 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  our  poor 
.American  hop  growler  and  our  American  laborer  if  we  are  compelled 
to  continue  in  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  importations  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klaber.  They  vary  every  year.  Some  years  they  are  high 
and  some  years  low. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  us  the  average. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Fifty  thousand,  60,000,  and  70,000  bales. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  pounds  in  a  bale? 

Mr.  Klaber.  About  185  or  200  pounds,  probably  10,000,000  pounds ; 
something  like  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Exported? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  one-third  of  the  entire  production  of  this- 
country  is  sent  over  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Only  to  London. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  free  market? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  able  to  compete  with  f  oreign-produced 
hops,  selling  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  there? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  over  there,  but 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  hops  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  what  price  have  you  sold  hops  in  the  last  year  m 
London  ? 

Mr.  Kt«arkr.  As  low  as  5  cents  f .  o.  b.  It  costs  us  15  cents  to  raise 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  usual  price? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  has  been  during  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  15  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  is  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hill.  AVhat  is  the  selling  price  here? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  averages  from  4  cents  to  7^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  were  imported  6,000,000  pounds  last  year 
on  which  the  duty  was  paid? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  is  the  brewer ;  he  has  to  have  the  foreign  hops* 

Mr.  CRU3f packer.  They  are  necessary? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  You  would  like  to  have  the  duty  so  high  as  to 
compel  him  to  use  American  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  a  sentence  in  a  government  document: 

The  growing  of  hops  in  this  country  was  originally  confined  to 
New  York  and  New  England,  but  other  States  are  now  interested, 
and  California  and  Oregon  raise  a  most  excellent  quality  of  the 
article,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  exported. 

Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  a  measure ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  pound  of  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  less  than  15  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  During  the  last  three  years,  6,  6,  and  7  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Five,  6,  and  7  cents.  What  is  the  average — would  you 
say  6  cents  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  positively. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  take  it  at  6  cents,  and  then  you  get  12  cents 
duty  on  top  of  that ;  6  cents  plus  12  cents  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  15  cents  and  you  sell  it  at  6  cents! 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  runs  up  to  50  cents  a  pound  sometimes? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  was  in  1882.  There  has  been  nothing  like  that 
since  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  export  so  many  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Because  we  have  not  a  market  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  when  you  export  themf 

Mr.  Klaber.  The  price  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  does  the  price  of  everything  fluctuate. 
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Mr.  Klaber.  But  nothing  like  hops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  export  tnem? 

Mr.  Klaber.  To  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Do  you  make  any  money? 

Mr.  Kjlaber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  the  business? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  have  quit;  we  have  reduced  the  crop  one-half. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  raise  wheat  on  the  same  land? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wheat  has  been  selling  at  $1  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  hops  in  Oregon  and 
California? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  making  money  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  losing  money? 

Mr.  Kxaber.  Not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  are  at  present,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  understand  that  we  export  more  hops  than  we 
import? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Therefore  we  raise  more  hops  than  our  entire  con- 
suniption  ? 

Mr.  EjLABEft.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  McCall.  According  to  the  figures  I  have  here,  we  raise 
10,000,000  more  pounds  of  hops  than  our  entire  consumption.  What 
difference  would  it  make  if  we  did  double  or  treble  the  duty?  How 
would  that  give  you  any  relief? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  would  keep  out  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports. 

Mr.  McCali..  But  the  import<=  are  very  small,  only  5,000,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  think  last  year  the  importations  were  8,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  McCall.  Which  was  less  than  the  exports? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  tax  valuation  is  32  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
tariff  added  to  that  would  make  the  hops  sell  in  this  market  at  about 
43  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Forty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  selling  them  at  5  or  6  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  are  compelled  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  hops  you  sell  abroad,  what  do  you  get  for  them 
in  this  market? 

Mr.  Klaber.  On  an  average  we  get  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can 
sell  them  for  in  this  market. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  want  to  solve  this  question  by  compelling  the 
brewers  to  put  more  hops  into  beer? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  pounds  of  hops  are  raised  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  some  sections  600  pounds,  in  some  sections  1,500 
pounds,  in  some  sections  2,000  pounds,  and  in  some  sections  3,000 
pounds. 
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STATEMENT  OF  UR.  E.  C.  HORST,  215  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FEAS- 

CISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  think  it  will  be  more  in  my  line  to  answer  questioa< 
than  to  attempt  to  make  any  argument. 

The  position  is  just  this:  We  raised  three  years  ago  65,000.00) 
pounds  of  hops.  This  last  year  we  raised  38,000,000  pounds,  and  we 
are  raising  less  hops  in  the  tlnited  States  than  the  United  States  con- 
sumption. While  we  are  plowing  up  our  hops,  we  are  importing  them. 
The  first  thing  to  do  to  stop  the  further  plowing  up  of  hops  is  to  stop 
imports.  AVe  find  that  the  12  cents  duty  does  not  stop  the  imports. 
It  IS  just  a  question  w'hether  we  are  going  to  continue  the  import? 
or  continue  plowing  up  the  hops,  and  that  is  the  question  for  you 
gentlemen  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  brewers  want  foreign  hojis,  in  order 
to  make  a  certain  class  of  beer,  they  will  pay  the  duty  or  12  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir;  they  will;  but  they  will  not  pay  a  duty  of  24 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  compel  them  to  use  American  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  would  be  to  compel  them  to  use  the 
American  hops.  Is  not  what  you  ideally  want  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  industry  We  have 
built  up  the  American  hop  industry  to  a  certain  extentsufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  American  consumption.  We  have  been  importing 
foreign  hops.  For  ten  years  just  prior  to  three  years  ago  the  impor- 
tations amounted  on  the  average  to  3,000,000  pounds  a  year ;  for  the 
last  three  years  the  importations  have  jumped  to  8,000,000  pounds: 
and  during  the  same  time  that  the  8,000,000  pounds  have  been  im- 
ported we  have  been  plowing  up  our  hops.  We  have  increased  our 
importations  and  decreased  our  production,  and  unless  you  gentlemen 
come  to  our  relief,  w^e  are  going  to  plow  up  more  hops  and  import 
more  hops. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  produce  all  the  hops  consumed  here  than  it  is  to  pay  for- 
eign labor  to  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  hop  industry  is  on  its  last  legs. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wliat  is  the  price  of  imported  hops  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Forty- four  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  price  of  domestic  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  For  new  hops  8  cents  and  for  old  hops  1  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  domestic 
and  foreign  hops,  as  the  consumer  will  pay  four  times  as  much  to 
get  the  foreign  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  competition,  because  when  the  Ameri- 
can brewer  buys  foreign  hops  he  figures  that  it  takes  less  hops,  con- 
sequently he  considers  the  ratio  of  Uie  beer-making  properties  of  the 
hops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  something  in  the  quality  of  the  for- 
eign hops  that  the  domestic  hops  do  not  contain? 
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Mr.  HoBST.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  not  the  brewer  so  believe? 

Mr.  HoBST.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  pay  four  times  as  much  for  foreign  as 
domestic  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  are  doing  it  now.  If  they  can  crowd  us  out  of 
the  business — now  we  are  tottering — ^if  they  can  break  up  our  indus- 
try  

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  foreigner. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  can  not  compete  in  your  own  market  with 
them  when  they  charge  four  times  the  pric^e  that  you  charge  for  your 
hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  There  are  things  that  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion.   Right  now  is  an  exceptional  time.    That  is  not  always  the  case. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  has  been  the  case  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 

i'udging  from  the  importations  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  imported 
lops  and  the  price.    Four  years  ago  the  price  was  45  cents  plus  the 
duty,  57  cents  m  the  port  of  New  York  on  foreign  hops ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  importations  have  never  been  above  3,000,000 
pounds  on  an  average,  and  they  have  run  down  to  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  not  averaged  more 
than  2,500,000  pounds? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  have  run  down  to  less  than  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tax  put  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  foreign  hops  and  to  compel  the  brewers  to  use  your  American 
hops  when,  m  their  judgment,  tlie  foreign  hops  are  of  a  quality  bettep 
than  yours? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  position  is  this,  that  the  imports  are  increasing,  that 
the  production  is  decreasing,  and  we  are  not  raising  enough  hops  for 
our  own  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  simplify  matti»rs  if  you  and  i^eople  like 
you  simply  had  a  law  passed  that  no  foreign  hops  should  be  imported 
into  the  "United  States? 

Mr.  HoasT.  The  Government  has  injured  the  American  hop  grower 
by  the  pure- food  bill. 
'  Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  the  Government  has 
done.  I  asked  you  if  it  would  not  simplify  matters  just  simply  to 
pass  a  law  that  no  foreign  hops  should  be  brought  into  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  law  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  what  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  HoRST.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  industry  going. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Has  there  teen  more  or  less  hops  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  consumption  of  hops  has  been  constant  in  the  last 
four  years;  in  fact,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  has  not  decreased  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  America  exports  and  imports  hops  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  that  the  hops  imported 
are  a  different  class  of  hops  from  the  ones  exported.  Tne  hops  ex- 
ported to  England  are  hops  grown  in  a  certain  temtory,  for  which 
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we  have  no  market.  England  buys  those  hops.  Those  hops  do  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  other  hops,  and  if  they  could  be  used 
here  we  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  than  by  shipping  than 
abroad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  did  the  pure- food  law  affect  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  According  to  the  pure- food  law  the  contents  of  a  bot- 
tle must  be  according  to  the  label.  The  American  brewers  have  been 
using  American  hops  for  making  beer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Netherlands  took  15,500,000  pounds  of  hops 
and  the  total  exports  were  only  16,000,000;  so  the  exports  to  England 
could  not  have  been  more  than  1,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  exports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horst.  Excuse  me.  There  never  have  been  any  hop  exports  to 
the  Netherlands  since  I  have  been  in  the  business,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  business  twenty-five  years.  I  go  to  England  every  year  to  sell 
my  hops  and  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  hop  business.  The 
Netherlands  is  absolutely  no  factor  in  the  hop  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  government  report  says. 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  have  an  office  in  London  and  I  do  not  Relieve  that 
the  Netherlands  has  imported  500,000  pounds  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  English  hop  raisers  have  been 

auitting  business  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
ie  American  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  then  how  does  it  happen  that  you  can  noi 
compete  with  them? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  are  asking  you  to  protect  the  American  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  if  you  are  running  the  Englishman  out  of  his  hop 
field  in  England,  what  more  do  you  want? 

Mr.  HoRST.  England  can  not  raise  the  crop  on  account  of  climatic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  England  has  bfeen  raising  a  crop  ever  since  the  business 
began? 

Mr.  HoRST.  But  sometimes  a  good  crop  and  sojnetimes  a  bad  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  applies  to  every  country  on  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Excepting  to  this  country,  where  we  raise  a  constant 
crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  this  country,  then  you  have  the 
advantage  over  the  other  countries  in  raising  hops  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  have  the  advantage  in  the  certainty  of  raising  fl 
crop,  but  not  in  the  price.  England  may  have  a  crop  on  the  vines 
on  the  15th  day  of  June,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  August  when  we 
begin  to  harvest  the  crop  England  may  not  have  any  crop  at  all  on 
account  of  the  pest,  consequently  England  can  not  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness, whereas  in  America  we  are  sure  of  our  crop  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  gives  you  a  vast  advantage  over  every  other  hop- 
raising  country  on  earth? ' 

Mr.  HoRST.  Over  England,  but  not  over  all  the  countries.  I  have 
heard  people  talk  about  the  exports  and  say,  "  You  must  be  making 
money."  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  that  I  have  sold  hops  on  the  Lon- 
don market  at  3  cents  a  pound  within  the  last  week  and  I  paid  2  cents 
freight- 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  of  imported  liops  is  32  cents  a  pound ; 
add  the  duty  to  that,  and  it  would  make  44  cents.  I  understood  from 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  that  at  the  same  time  American 
hops  were  selling  at  5  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound.  If  the  brewers  are 
Tvilling  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  for  foreign  hops  instead  of  paying  6 
cents  or  6  cents  a  pound  lor  American  hops  there  must  be  somethmg 
more  than  sentiment ;  there  must  be  money  in  it  or  they  would  not  do 
it.  How  are  we  going  to  exclude  the  hops  even  with  a  24-cent  duty  if 
there  is  that  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Simply  raise  the  duty  to  24  cents.  The  Government 
gets  the  tax  and  the  brewer  will  not  complain. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  whether  or  not  he  complains.  Is 
there  any  tangible  reason  for  doubling  a  duty  where  we  export  more 
of  the  product  than  we  import  and  the  price  laid  down  in  New  York 
is  five  times  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  American  hops  in  the  market 
here  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  If  we  exported  the  same  product  that  we  imported  it 
would  be  different,  but  we  are  exporting  one  and  importing  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  German  hops  can  not  go  into  the  Engnsh  market 
at  the  same  price  as  the  American  hops.  If  we  can  get  the  protection 
that  we  have  asked  for  we  can  stay  in  the  business,  otherwise  we 
can  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  of  hops  now  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  price  of  new  hops  to-day  runs  from  4  cents  mini- 
mum to  8  cents  maximum.  Very  lew  get  the  maximum  price.  The 
bulk  are  sold  at  6  cents.  You  can  get  all  the  old  hops  you  want  at  2 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Old  hops  are  not  so  valuable;  after  a  year  they 
are  of  very  little  value? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  are  not  of  much  value.  When  hops  are  short  we 
use  them. 

The  Chairman.  Hops  should  be  used  within  the  year  they  are 
raised  in  order  to  get  the  value? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Not  necessarily.  Some  people  claim  that  the  hops  are 
better  a  year  old  than  new. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  old  hops  is  very  low  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  new  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir ;  very  often  old  hops  are  scarce ;  then  old  hops 
bring  more  money  than  new  hops. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  your  brief  contain  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
labor? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  "Who  does  the  hop  picking  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  whites,  with  a  few  Indians. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  what  proportion  do  the 
Indians  bear  to  the  whites? 

Mr.  HoRST.  In  Oregon  there  are  no  Indians.  In  Washington  the 
industry  has  been  crowded  out  and  a  few  whites  can  pick  the  entire 
crop.  Washington  raised  55,000  bales  two  vears  ago  and  last  vear 
only  12,000  bales. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  read  some  very  interesting  articles  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  camps  up  there. 
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Mr.  IIoRST.  That  was  so  up  to  a  few  years  a^o.  There  are  r^nw 
more  than  enough  white  people  to  pick  all  the  hops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  employ  women  and  chihlren? 

Mr.  IToKST.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clauk.  AAliat  State  do  you  especially  reprt^^ent.  California  ur 
Oregon  ? 

Mr.  IIoRST.  I  represent  them  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  else  could  you  raise  on  the  same  ground? 

Mr.  HoRST.  yVe  can  raise  any  other  crop  on  the  same  ground,  bui 
the  ground  represents  $100  for  a  part  of  the  investment,  wherta- 
the  entire  investment,  including  the  improvements,  represents  $r>(¥j. 
and  $400  is  the  difference  between  the  hop  land  in  bearing  and  the 
value  of  the  hop  land  itself.  That  represents  a  difference  of  ^(X'. 
Now,  we  can  not  raise  anything  on  all  the  improvements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  hop  crop  in  bearing.  It  is  the  improvements  that  we  are 
pleading  for.  We  have  $400  worth  of  improvements,  and  from  our 
standpoint  our  improvements  are  rendered  absolutely  worthless,  and 
those  improvements  represent  four-fifths  of  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  claim  that  you  have  in  California  the  best  climate 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes;  we  claim  a  little.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  claim  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  claim  that  you  have  the  best  soil  and  the  be>t 
water  system  in  America.  Now,  is  there  anything  that  grows  out  of 
the  ground  in  California  without  being  put  t&ough  this  hotbed 
process  of  high  protective  tariff?  If  there  is,  I  would  like  to  kiio^v 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  IIoRST.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anything  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  that 
you  could  raise  in  California  without  being  supported  by  this  hotbed 
process  of  a  high  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  HoRST.  1  es.  We  can  raise  lots  of  things — ^anything  that  we 
can  consume  at  home,  as  for  example,  alfalfa.  We  do  not  have  U> 
have  protection  on  that  in  order  to  raise  it  at  home.  If  anybody  will 
give  me  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  you  bet  I  will  raise  alfalfa  all 
right.  While  you  are  not  protecting  us  with  a  sufficient  duty  on  hop^ 
you  are  wiping  out  four-fifths  of  our  land  and  improvements,  the 
land  representing  one-fifth  and  the  improvements  four-fifths,  and  the 
fact  that  our  crops  were  cut  down  two-fifths  shows  that  we  have  made 
out  a  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  that  show  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  placed  on 
corn? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Let  me  explain.  When  we  raise  hops  we  plant  the  crop 
at  least  two  years  before  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  we  have  to 
put  up  $400  an  acre  for  the  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  acreage  between  the 
year  1908,  when  you  produced  38,000,000  pounds,  and  tiie  vear  1907. 
when  you  produced  53,000  pounds  ?  The  crop  per  acre  diet  not  vary 
at  all,  did  it? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  crop  per  acre  did  not  vary ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  hop  crop  vary  a 
great  deal  in  the  production  per  acre? 
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Mr.  HoRST.  It  does  vary  some,  but  we  can  figure  out  approximately 
what  our  crop  will  be  when  the  vine  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

The  CHAiR3f AN.  I  know.  That  does  not  prove  your  assertion  at 
all.  Some  years  you  raise  only  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  some 
years  you  raise  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  are  going  to  raise  a  short  crop  next  year,  because 
we  know  we  are  going  to  get  nothing  for  our  crop. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  some  years  you 
produce  500  pounds  to  an  acre  and  some  years  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  variation  does  not  run  from  500  to  2,000  pounds 
on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  quite  so  much  as  that,  it  will  be  at 
least  double  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes ;  it  may  be  double  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  It 
is  not  nature  that  makes  that  difference  between  a  production  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  and  the  2,000  pounds.  It  is  the  farmer.  When 
the  season  comes  along  and  I  see  I  am  not  going  to  get  anything  for 
my  crop,  I  do  not  bother  with  it.  I  do  not  put  in  the  strings  and 
the  racks  and  the  poles.  We  stint  ourselves  to  see  if  we  can  raise 
our  crop  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  money,  and  sometimes  we 
conclude  that  the  hops  are  not  worth  picking  anyhow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  use  hops  for,  besides  making  beer  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  use  99^  per  cent  for  making  beer  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  poultices  and  yeast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  depression  in  hops  has  occurred  in  the  last 
two  years? 

Mr.  HoRST.  In  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  time  has  there  not  been  a  great  reduction 
in  the  production  of  beer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir.  The  maximum  beer  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  60,100,000  barrels,  and  this  year  it  is  67,000,000  bar- 
rels. It  is  simply  3,000,000  barrels  short  of  the  maximum  and  three 
times  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  revenues  have  fallen  off  $60,000,000  a  year 
in  alcoholic  and  malt  liquors,  would  not  that  have  an  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  beer,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  as 
to  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  can  tell  you  about  beer,  but  I  can  not  answer  as  to 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  has  the  revenue  fallen  off  on  beer  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Three  million  dollars  with  reference  to  last  year  and 
nothing  with  reference  to  two  years  ago,  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  both  on  account  of  panic 
times  and  on  account  of  the  lar^  number  of  States  in  the  southern 
territory  going  into  the  prohibition  column  the  consumption  of  beer 
has  greatly  diminished? 

Mr.  HoRST.  It  has  diminished  with  reference  to  last  year,  but  it 
has  increased  to  more  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  My  figures  are  for 
three  years,  and  they  show  that  the  reduction  of  beer  has  oeen  only  in 
the  last  year,  and  the  beer  sales  to-day  are  bigger  than  they  were  last 
year  at  the  same  month.  The  October  sales  are  bigger  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year.    The  thing  is  on  the  increase  again. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  panic  conditions  in 
the  country  and  the  large  number  of  States  becoming  prohibition 
States  have  not  decreased  the  amount  of  beer  sold  in  this  country  at 
all? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  have  given  you  the  exact  figures.  The  things  you 
mention  have  affected  the  situation  to  an  insignificant  extent.  The 
hop  grower  does  not  worry  about  the  prohibition  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tlien/as  the  importations  of  hops  in  this  country 
have  fallen  off,  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  hops  was  something 
like  9,500,000  pounds  in  1906  and  fell  over  5,500,000  poimds  in  1907. 
did  not  that  ruin  the  condition  of  your  trade? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir.  We  get  the  low  price  until  we  get  rid  of  the 
surplus.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  is  by  plowing  it 
and  getting  rid  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  your 
business  any  good  except  establishing  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Horst.  No.  Twenty- four  cents  will  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
Some  will  still  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  be  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Horst.  Twenty-four  cents  would  bring  us  back  to  the  old 
rate  of  importation,  to  3,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  that  we  could 
stand.  Ave  have  had  that  for  ten  years,  up  to  the  present  stage  of 
low  prices.  We  can  stand  that,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  importa- 
tions running  as  they  do  now,  8,000,000  pounds  per  year.  That 
crowds  us  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tt  has  only  been  one  year  above  8,000,000  pounds. 
It  has  never  gone  beyond  5,000,000  pounds,  except  that  one  year? 

Mr.  Horst.  It  was  8,500,000  pounds  last'year.  That  is,  the  fiscal 
year  1908  it  was  8,500,000  pounds. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  What  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  raise 
hops  that  would  take  the  place  of  foreign  hops  ? 

Mr.  Horst.  The  Government  has  been  giving  us  assistance  in  that 
regard,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  go  to  any  considerable  expense  in  fol- 
lowing out  their  suggestions  in  tne  present  condition  of  low  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  you  say,  as  an  expert  hop  grower,  as  to 
our  replacing  the  foreign  hops  altogether  in  quality? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  can  replace  them  entirely  in  quality.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  American  and  foreign  hops  will  show  that  our  hops 
will  exactly  displace  the  foreign  hops.  The  objection  now  to  the 
American  hops  is  that  it  has  seeds.  We  can  eliminate  the  seeds  by 
simply  cutting  out  the  male  plants,  but  if  we  do  that  we  w^ould  double 
the  cost  of  our  production,  because  we  would  get  only  half  ais  much 
from  the  gjround  when  the  hops  were  without  seed  as  when  with  seed. 
We  can  raise  hops  without  seed  by  doubling  our  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  alL  we  w^ill  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVait  a  moment.  We  want  to  get  some  information  out 
of  this  man.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  these  figures  do  not  prove  absolutely 
that  the  tariff  has  nothing'^in  the  world  to  do  wuth  the  amount  and 
qualitv  of  hops  imported  ?  When  the  duty  was  8  cents  there  was  im- 
ported, in  1805,  8,024,007  pounds,  and  the  next  vear,  1896,  2,736,756 
pounds,  and  the  year  after  that,  1897,  2,993,814*^ pounds.  ^Vhen  the 
12-c^nt  rate  was  put  on  there  was  imported,  in  1898.  2^317,685  pounds, 
ahd  in  1899,  1,334,056  pounds,  and  so  on  down  to  1905,  when  there 
was  imported  4.321,491  pounds,  and  in  1906,  9,630,206  pounds,  and 
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in  1907,  5,733,386  pounds.  There  are  more  hops  imported  under  the 
12-cent  tariff  than  were  imported  under  the  8-cent  tariff. 

Mr.  HoRST.  Germany  and  Austria  use  i\jnerica  as  a  dumping 
OTound,  and  if  they  can  get  anything  for  their  hops  at  all  they  will 
aump  them  on  us  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  it  that  they  have  more  overproduction  under 
a  high  tariff  than  under  the  lower  tariff? 

]Vfi\  HoRST.  (Germany  and  Austria  export  half  of  the  hops  they 
produce,  and  most  of  their  exports  come  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
to  protect  ourselves  from  these  foreign  imports  that  we  are  asking 
the  old  rate  of  duty.  We  want  to  keep  ourselves  protected  from  those 
foreign  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Horst,  you  can  file  a  statement. 

I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  which  I  will  read : 

The  aDiount  of  hops  used  iu  luakhig  a  barrel  of  beer  varies  In  accordance 
with  the  iJersoual  habits  of  the  brewer.  Some  brewers  state  that  one-half 
pound  of  Oerman  hops  will  go  as  far  as  1^  pounds  of  American  hops.  Other 
brewers,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  this  and  claim  that  the  American  hops  are 
equal  in  value  to  the  German  hops.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  hop  to  beer 
seems  to  be  largely  a  psychological  one,  and  one  that  can  not  be  represented  in 
terms  of  exactness. 

That  is  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Now,  I  will  call  Mr.  William  G.  Cady,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any- 
body in  the  way  of  witnesses  sitting  here  who  would  like  to  take  the 
other  side  of  this  hop  question. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  only  two  gentlemen  on  the  hop  queS'- 
tion  who  have  appeared  here. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anybody  representing  the  brewing  indus- 
try, or  the  consumer  ? 

The  Chaikman.  It  seems  not.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Cady. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  G.  CADY,  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cady.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
condition  of  the  salt  industry,  as  it  relates  to  the  tariff,  is  almost 
identical  with  what  it  was  when  the  matter  came  before  this  com- 
mittee ten  years  ago.  I  might  say  I  represent  the  solar  salt  industry 
of  Syracuse.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  represent  the  safe 
industry  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  practical  change 
of  the  salt  industry  from  ten  years  ago,  from  the  conditions  in  1896, 
when  this  matter  came  before  your  committee,  is  that  we  are  now 
paying  a  larger  canal  freight  than  we  were  at  that  time,  and  we  are 
paying  more  for  labor. 

Briefly,  we  simply  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds — that  is,  $1.60  a  net  ton— be  retained,  and  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  no  one  here  who  appears  in  opposition  to  that.  At  the 
former  hearings,  in  1890,  some  of  the  importers  appeared  and  asked 
that  salt  be  stul  continued  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  the  salt  is  imported,  the  salt  in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested— ^that  is,  the  solar  salt — is  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
and  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  price  of  that  salt  in  New  York 
to-day  would  be  $2:75  for  West  India  salt,  and  $2.50  for  Mediter- 
ranean salt. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  how  much — a  ton  or  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  4J  cents  a  bushel,  a  measured  bushel,  75  pounds: 
that  would  be  $1.21  f.  o.  b.  Turks  Island,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  dollar  and  twenty-one  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  $1.21  a  ton,  and  the  freight  would  be  ^  cents— 
that  is,  the  freight  and  insurance  would  be  5^  cents,  or  $1.48  per  net 
ton,  making  $2.69,  and  the  incidentals  would  bring  it  to  $2.75.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  add  the  duty,  $1M 
per  ton,  and  that  would  make  from  $4.10  to  $4.35  for  salt  delivered 
along  the  seaboard,  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and 
any  of  those  seaport  points.  They  are  about  the  same  as  to  freight 
rates. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  coarse  salt.  Our  salt  that  we  manufacture 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  very  near  $2.80.  It  exceeds  that  rather 
than  falls  below  it.  The  cost  is  $1.43  a  ton  for  labor.  The  labor  we 
employ  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  an  important  factor.  Some  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  there  is  not  much  labor  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  You  gentlemen  who  have  been  through  Syra- 
cuse and  have  seen  those  sheds  will  know  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  pay  our  labor  13  shillings  a  day  and  give  them  their  house  rent, 
making  it  an  equivalent,  as  we  figure  it,  of  14  shillings  a  day.  The 
season  is  short,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November.  The 
cost  per  ton  for  labor  would  be  very  close  to  $1.43.  Of  course  there 
is  a  large  amount  expended  for  repairs,  and  apprentices,  and  horses, 
and  other  things  that  will  bring  the  cost  of  salt  up  to  $2.80  and  over. 

Now  we  have  to  land  that  salt  in  New  York  by  canal.  The  rate  is 
now  from  $1.10  to  $1.20.  The  last  shipment  over  the  canal  we  paid 
3i  cents.  That  would  be  $1.17  a  ton.  The  canal  navigation  is  avail- 
able only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  salt  is  such  a  bulky 
article  that  the  jobber  or  the  large  consumer  can  not  put  very  much  of 
it  in  storage.  That  is,  a  thousand  bushels  of  salt,  56,000  pounds, 
would  occupy  a  space  that  would  be  10  feet  by  8  feet.  That  would 
be  the  capacity  required  to  hold  it.  It  would  require  that  to  hold  a 
thousand  bushels  of  salt  at  56  pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  can  not 
ship  our  salt  by  canal  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  storage  charges  are 
very  heavy  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  only  a  limited  amount  that  we  can 
ship  by  canal.  The  freight  rates  by  rail  are  $2  a  ton.  If  we  ship 
by  canal  the  cost  and  transportation  make  it  $3.90.  If  we  ship  by  rail 
it  is  $4.80.  In  Boston  our  rates  must  be  all  railway  rates,  and  that 
rate  would  be  $2.40.  That  would  make  our  salt  $5.20,  and  there  it 
meets  the  imported  salt  at  from  $4.10  to  $4.35. 

That  is  the  practical  situation,  so  that  you  gentlemen  can  readily 
see  that  if  that  duty  is  interfered  with  it  means  we  must  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wlvdt  is  solar  salt,  please? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  made  by  evaporation  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  the  same  in  quality  as  other  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  used  in  i)acking  ice  cream  and  in  curing  hides  and 
in  packing  meats. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  cheaper  and  a  coarser  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  not  cheaper.  It  brings,  perhaps,  the  full  or,  per- 
haps, a  little  better  price  than  the  salt  manufactured  by  boiling  or 
by  artificial  heat.  It  makes  a  grain  anywhere  from  the  size  of  the 
kernel  of  rice  up  to  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
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Mr.  Crumpackbr.  It  is  not  used  for  table  purposes? 

Mr.  CadA.  No,  sir;  not  that.  Sometimes  it  is  ground  and  so  used. 
It  might  be  compared  with  mine  salt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  a  higher  grade  of  salt  than  that 
made  by  steam.    By  raw  state  I  mean  by  not  oeing  ground. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  It  is  the  size  of  a  large,  coarse 
grain  of  salt.  It  dissolves  much  more  slowly  than  the  ground  salt. 
Another  use  made  of  it  is  in  keeping  meats,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  use  the  diamond  seed,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  Michigan  salt  come  in  competition  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  There  is  a  pretty  close  competition  on  salt  all  over  the 
United  States.  Several  gentlemen  will  follow  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Salt  is  very  cheap.  We  compete  with  Michigan  salt  in  the 
Chicago  market.^  There  is  pretty  lively  competition.  We  have 
plenty  of  competition  here  at  home,  and  we  do  not  want  any  more 
irom  abroad.     If  you  will  just  let  us  alone,  we  will  try  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  I  see,  Mr.  Cady,  the  importations  have  run  about 
the  same  amount  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  in  the  last  twelve  years:  that 
is,  an  average  of  about  220,000,000  pounds.  Is  any  portion  of  that 
Turks  Island  salt,  or  salt  made  from  the  sea  water? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  imported  into  the  New  York  mar- 
ket this  year  15,000  tons  of  West  India  salt,  or  Turks  Island  salt. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation,  duty  paid,  was  about  220,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  salt  imported  for  curing  fish,  on  which  there 
IS  a  rebate,  was  about  108,000,000  pounds  a  year.  I  also  see  that 
under  the  Wilson  bill  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  coming  into  this 
country  was  free  of  duty  trom  those  countries  imposing  no  duty  on 
our  salt,  and  the  importation  ran  up  to  581,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  business  then? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  in  the  busmess  of  manufacturing 
salt  eight  years.  My  wife's  family,  however,  have  been  in  it  for  fifty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  vou  were  in  the  business  then  in  1894  and 
1895  and  1896? 

Mr.  Cadt.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  familiar  with  the  conditions  generally 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  the  competition  or  not  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Oh,  yes;  and  during  that  period  we  almost  felt  like 
abandoning  our  works.  The  works  were  allowed  to  run  down.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  until  within  the  last  year  we  did  not  get  around  in 
shape  again. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  the  State  has  sold  its  springs  in  Syracuse, 
instead  of  leasing  them,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir.  The  sale  has  not  fully  taken  effect  yet.  It  was 
taken  over  about  the  1st  of  July,  but  the  State  is  still  collecting  duty 
on  this  salt. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  change  of  ownership  lessen  the  cost,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  hope  so.  We  have  been  paying  the  State  a  cent  a 
bushel  for  many  years  for  the  brine  they  furnished  us. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  pump  the  water,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  it  pumj^s  the  water. 
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The  Chairman.  You  get  rid  of  the  cent  per  bushel,  and  you  now 
pump  the  water  yourselves? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  it  for  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hi  LI..  You  did  not  state  the  cost  of  salt  in  England.  You 
gave  it  here,  and  the  labor  cost.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  our  chief 
competitor,  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  out  of  my  latitude — refined  salt.  You  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  salt  that  comes  into  competition  with  the 
solar  salt  is  made  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  that  is  a  very  cheap  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  furnish  the  steam  directly  or  do  you  make 
exhaust  steam?     You  do  not  boil  it? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  make  our  salt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Fuel  can  not  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  because 
it  is  too  expensive,  and  the  heat  must  be  made  from  exhaust  steam? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  understand  in  the  case  of  Michign  salt  that  the  fuel 
which  they  use  is  the  refuse  of  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand  the  fuel  is  so  high  that  it  must  be  made 
from  exhaust  steam. 

Mr.  Cady.  In  Michigan  they  would  not  perhaps  feel  the  tariff  as 
much  as  we  do,  but  if  they  drive  us  out  of  the  eastern  market  by  tak- 
ing off  that  duty  we  would  be  out  for  any  other  market,  and  Michi- 
gan would  perhaps  be  one  we  would  go  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  interests,  if  any,  favor  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  interest  appears  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  importers  asked  to  have  it  stil! 
retained  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  opposition 
now.  We  come  here  because  it  is  a  matter  of  salvation  to  us  to  keep 
the  duty  on. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  apprehension  is  not  based  on  a  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Cady.  No.  sir.     T  do  not  understand  that  there  is  now. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Who  are  the  largest  users  of  salt  from  which  any 
opposition  would  come,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  users  of  salt — of  course  salt  is  used  in  packing  ice 
cream  and  in  dissolving  snow  from  the  streets,  but  I  suppose  there 
are  not  enough  of  those  people  that  use  enough  to  care  much  for  the 
decrease.  One  of  the  hirgost  ice-cream  manufacturers,  the  largest 
users  of  salt,  wants  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  come  from  the  consumer,  because  the 
consumer  can  now  buy  300  pounds  for  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  consumer  will  not  pay  any  of  this  duty  whatever. 
You  will  not  get  street-car  fares  out  there  any  less  by  reducing  the 
price,  although  the  street-car  companies  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  You 
will  not  get  ice  cream  any  cheaper.  The  salt  that  is  put  on  the  hides 
will  not  affect  the  price  of  shoes.  The  duty  paid  per  capita  would  be 
about  a  cent.  A  family  of  6  persons  would  be  supposed  to  use 
about  75  pounds  of  salt.  That  would  be  a  cent  per  capita.  If  we 
could  get  T)  cents  a  bushel  for  our  salt,  we  woula  feel  happy.    We 
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can  not  get  that  price.  If  you  buv  it  for  table  or  dairy  use,  the  dif- 
ference m  this  duty,  if  it  was  taken  off,  would  be  made  up  by  the 
middlemen. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  laboring  man  with  an  average  family  can  biiy 
enough  salt  now  for  a  dollar  to  last  him  a  quarter  of  a  centun^  rfe 
is  not  kicking  about  the  price  now,  is  he? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  he  buys  a  3-pound  sack  for  5  cents.  The 
duty  on  that  would  make  a  difference  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  possibly, 
but  the  consumer,  if  that  was  taken  off,  would  pay  just  as  much  for 
that  ba^  of  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  parties  that  you  name — do  you  think  they  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  salt  in  the  United  States — the  ice-cream 
freezers,  and  the  street-car  men,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Cady.  Of  the  salt  that  we  make,  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  salt  you  make  simply  goes  into  the  market,  along 
with  other  people's  salt,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  can  not  make  sah  as  cheap  in 
Michigan  as  you  make  it  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Cady.  They  do  make  it  as  cheap,  and  cheaper.  They  make  a 
different  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Fordney  is  kicking 
about.  [Laughter.]  If  he  makes  it  cheaper  than  you  dfo,  he  is  in  a 
good  fix. 

Mr.  Cady.  He  is  not  kicking.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  salt  trust  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  that  institution  located  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  tyrants  of  salt  in  Syracuse  have  been  complained 
of  for  years. 

Mr.  Cady.  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  ancient  history  that  the  salt  manufacturers  of 
Syracuse  are  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cady.  Up  to  1881  and  1882  practically  all  of  the  solar  salt, 
and  I  presume  a  large  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States 
was  made  in  Syracuse.  Then  we  produced  9,000,000  bushels.  Salt 
is  now  produced  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  our  production 
cuts  a  very  small  figure.  We  make  in  Syracuse  about  17,000  tons  of 
salt  a  year.  Of  the  amount  of  salt  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  "that  ie  only  about  2  per  cent.  I  think  the  statistics  show  that 
about  6,000,000,000  pounds  are  produced. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  asking  you  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  Brother  Fordney 's  men 
and  your  men  that  you  shall  hold  salt  at  a  definite  price  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir.  The  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  are  in 
direct  competition.  They  were  finding  fault  with  us  yesterday  for 
spelling  some  salt  down  East  for  too  small  a  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  two  gentlemen  who  are  following  you  are  not 
in  competition  here  to-day  as  to  the  effect  of  this  tariff  before  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  stand  together  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes.    We  want  to  fight  it  out  here  amon^  ourselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  a  ton  of  salt  ( 

Mr.  Cady.  Two  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  make  different  grades  of  salt,  you  know.  The  salt 
is  graded  by  simply  putting  it  through  screens,  making  the  different 
grades.  In  1907  the  average  price  we  received  for  our  crop  was  8.3*J 
cents  per  bushel.  That  is  taken  from  our  books.  In  1906  we  received 
8  cents  and  a  fraction.  That  amounts  to  $3.29952  net  per  ton.  It  co?ts 
to  keep  up  our  works  and  produce  a  ton  $2.90. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  just  state  that  it  cost  you  $2.80,  and  you 
now  say  $2.90? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  say,  counting  in  the  cost  of  keeping  our  works  in 
repair. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  now,  in  your  revised  statement,  it  costs  vou 
$2.90  per  ton? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  to  keep  up  our  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Cady.  In  Syracuse  we  make  about  17,000  net  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Salt  is  the  most  absolutely  necessary  article  of  diet  for 
man  and  beast,  excluding  water? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  is  generally  deposited  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Mr,  Cady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  reason  you  claim  for  this  tariff  is  large  dis- 
coveries of  salt  in  Kansas  and  Michigan  and  out  in  that  country 
where  they  can  make  it  cheaper  than  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No;  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  domestic  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  finding  fault,  but  the  reason  you  want  this  tariff 
is  because  these  people  in  the  West  can  make  salt  cheaper  than  you 
can  make  it  in  Syracuse  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No  ;  but  because  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  do.  Salt 
is  very  heavy,  you  know.     The  freight  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  Kansas  people  are  nearly  as  dose  to  the  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States  as  you  are,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Of  course  that  is  true.  The  local  market  is  the  best 
market  for  a  bulky  article  of  that  kind.  A  thousand  bushels  of  salt 
occupies  a  space  of  10  by  8  feet  and  weighs  56,000  pounds.  A  thou- 
sand bushels  would  be  worth  approximately  $90. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  the  committee  a  wliile  ago 
that  if  salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  somebody  between  you  and  the 
consumer  would  gobble  up  this  difference  in  price  in  salt,  with  the 
tariff  and  with  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  that  that  does  that  remarkable  feat  all  the  time 
with  all  these  things? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  middleman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  no  way  to  reduce  him  to  something  like  reason 
in  his  demands? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  suppose  that  is  up  to  your  committee.  I  have  no  rec- 
ommendation to  make  with  reference  to  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  protection  you  are  asking  for  is  a^inst  the 
160,000  tons  imported,  and  not  the  man  who  produces  salt  in  Michi- 
gan or  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir.   . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Kansas  salt  is  not  as  good  as  your  salt,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  freight  cuts  a  big  figure,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  freight  cuts  a  big  figure. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  will  find  a  market  before  he  gets  to  Kansas  with 
his  product. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is,  it  falls  alike  on  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  not  made  those  discoveries  of  salt  out  West 
you  would  have  to  send  it  to  Kansas,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  would  supply  the  demand,  if  there  was  a  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  If  they  can  cut  off  this  tariff  on  salt  and 
devise  some  scheme  ingenious  enough  to  keep  these  middlemen  from 
absorbing  all  the  difference,  then  you  could  compete  with  these  fel- 
lows on  me  other  side  of  the  ocean,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  could  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  the  profit  then  instead  of  the  middle- 
man? 

Mr.  Cady.  He  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  he  ?     Two  men  can  not  get  the  same  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  not,  that  there  is  an  arrangement 
among  you  salt-producing  companies  for  a  division  of  territory  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  arranffement. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  not  limited  to  a  specific  territory  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  are  not,  sir.  We  send  our  product  to  any  place  that 
we  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  limited  in  price? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  the  Michigan  Salt  Company  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  know.  But  the  Onondaga  salt  manufacturers 
have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  aU  these  people.  If  there  is  a  healthy 
competition  on  any  article  in  these  United  States,  it  is  in  salt. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  amonff  any  of  the 
salt  companies  in  the  United  States  for  a  limitation  of  sales  territory? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not,  sir.  The  salt  comes  from  Louisiana  and  Kan- 
sas, and 

The  Chairman.  You  answered  that  very  fully,  Mr.  Cady.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  price  of  foreign  salt  laid  down  in  New 
York  before  the  duty  is  paid.  What  is  the  price  paid  there  for  that 
salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  only  give  you  the  price  on  solar  salt,  and  this  I 
got  from  an  importer  the  other  dav.  For  Turks  Island  salt  $1.21  per 
net  ton  f.  o.  b.,  and  that  salt  had  be^n  bought  for  4  cents  a  bushel  of 
75  pounds  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  price  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  highest-priced  article  of  salt  that  is 
imported,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  That  grade  of  salt,  you  mean? 
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The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  think  not.    The  refined  salt  has  a  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  reports  show  for  uie  last  fifteen 
years  imported  salt  in  New  York  was  10  cents  a  hundred.  It  has  nc^ 
varied  at  all,  according  to  the  reports. 

Mr.  Cady.  You  mean  the  duty  paid,  10  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.    The  price  of  the  salt,  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Cady.  The  imports  from  Liverpool  of  English  salt  «Qter 
largely  into  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  salt  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  on  account  of  the  mine  salt  imported  from 
England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  higher,  from  30  to  40  cents. 

Mr.  Cady.  These  figures  that  I  have  given  to-day  are  really  recent 
because  I  got  them  only  a  few  days  ago  from  a  reliable  importer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $1.20  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  One  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  6  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  cuts  no  figure  on  that  Turks  Island 
salt.    The  duty  is  only  8  cents  a  hundred.    Is  that  with  the  duty? 

Mr.  Cady.  Jf o  ;  that  is  without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  hundred  would  not 
cut  much  figure  on  that,  the  duty  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  that  salt  and  yours. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  Mr.  Cady,  you  would  obtain  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  send  it  to  us,  a  statement  of  the  average  price 
of  imported  salt  of  the  different  grades  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Cady.  For  what  period? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  will  do  it.  How  much  time  will  I  have  in  which  to 
file  that?     How  soon  would  you  wish  that  to  be  filed? 

The  Chairman.  Until  the  4th  of  December. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  cost  of  production  of 
salt  at  Syracuse  was  $2.90  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  made  that  as  a  conservative  figure. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  perhaps  right, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  turther  that  vou  got 
$2,995? 

Mr.  Cady.  $2,995  is  for  the  average  crop. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  make  17,000  tons? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  how  much  return  that  would  be  in 
profit? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  about  $1,600,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  know  one  manufacturer  there  who  made  $80.     I  am 

fiving  you  the  figures  of  last  year.    During  the  last  two  years  we 
ave  had  a  short  crop  and  have  made  hardly  any  money  at  all.    We 
are  living  in  hope,  and  hoping  for  a  better  market.     We  have  not 
been  making  any  money  in  salt  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Not  even  with  the  tariff? 
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Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  not  for  several  years  past. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  ask  us  to  increase  the  tariff  on  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir.  We  are  simply  willing  to  take  our  chances  on 
the  improvement  in  the  conditions.  That  is,  the  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  salt  are  affected  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country.  It  goes  into  a  great  manv  things.  We  have  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  salt  and  have  to  dispose  of  it  because  we  can  not 
keep  it  from  year  to  year.  When  we  start  to  make  it  we  have  to  go 
on  and  can  not  shut  down,  and  the  salt  is  so  bulky  that  we  can  not 
store  it.  If  the  country  is  prosperous  there  will  be  perhaps  more 
ice  cream  sold,  and  that  takes  a  large  amount  of  our  salt.  And  if 
there  is  a  larger  demand  we  get  better  prices,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
demand  we  have  to  force  the  sale  of  it,  as  we  have  done  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  when  you  started  to 
testify  that  you  recollected  the  depression  in  the  salt  industry  under 
the  Wilson  bill,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  that  caused  by?  Do  you  attribute  it 
to  the  Wilson  bill  or  to  some  other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  attributed  it  to  the  importation  of  salt  meeting  our 
salt  and  driving  it  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  in  1904  and 
repealed  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  1894.  The  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  in 
1894. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  I  see  the  importations  for  1895  were  12,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  for  1896  672,000  pounds,  and  for  1897  487,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  dutiable  salt.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  top 
of  the  next  page  you  will  see  the  importations  of  free  salt  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Cady.  Mr.  Underwood,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  the  salt  industry 
I  spoke  of  is  the  solar  salt  industry.  Those  figures  of  importation 
relate  very  largely  to  fine  salt,  or  to  the  fine  and  solar  together.  Now. 
I  can  not  speak  of  its  effect  on  the  fine  salt  industry^  but  I  do  know  oi 
the  condition  we  were  in  at  that  time — ^although  1  was  not  then  en- 
gaged in  the  business — its  effect  upon  the  solar  salt  industry. 

Sir.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  duty  to-day  is  practi- 
cally prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  of  salt  into  this  country  amount 
only  to  5  per  cent  of  the  product  in  the  United  States,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  figures  to  base  a  compari- 
son upon.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to 
follow  me.  But  in  our  State  there  is  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
which  produces,  roughly  speaking,  200,000  pounds  of  salt.  It  is  not 
used  for  salt  at  all.  It  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and 
chemicals  of  that  sort.  iTiere  is  another  manufacturer  in  that  line 
in  Detroit,  and  I  presume  that  fact  is  true  of  the  other  uses  for  salt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to: 
These  statistics,  as  given  to  us  here  by  the  department,  show  that  there 
are  22,000,000  barrels  of  salt  manufactured  in  this  country  at  280 
pounds  a  barrel.    That  is  6,160,000  pounds  produced  in  the  United 
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States.  Now  the  importations  shown  by  the  figures  amount  to  only 
330,000,000  pounds.  That  is  5  per  cent  of  the  production,  or  about 
that. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  not  figure  it  here  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportations  of  salt,  as  shown  by  these  fig- 
ures, amount  to  64,000,000  of  pounds,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Cady.  Exportations  of  salt  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cady.  Well,  that  goes  to  Cuba,  and  perhaps  Mexico,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  freight  conditions;  and  I  think  that  goes  largely  to 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salt  industry  in  this 
country  is  enabled  to  export  into  a  free  market  twice  as  much  salt  as 
is  imported  into  our  market. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  may  be  true,  but  if  true,  it  is  the  result  of  freight 
conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  ad  valorem  on  bulk  salt  amounts  to  90  per 
cent,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  not  tell  you.     You  have  the  facts  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances,  do  you  not  consider  this 
duty  practically  a  prohibitive  duty  on  salt,  when  only  5  per  cent  is 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Not  so  far  as  relates  to  that  which  I  represent  here,  the 
solar  salt;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  proposition  comes  down  to  this^  Mr. 
Witness,  as  I  understand  it :  What  you  want  is  protection,  and  under 
your  contention  the  freight  rates  protect  the  salt  manufacturer  in  the 
mterior? 

Mr.  Cady.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  foreign  producer  could  not  compete  in 
that  market  with  free  salt? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  foreign  producer  or  importer  could  send  salt  up  the 
canal  to  Syracuse  cheaper  than  we  can  send  it  from  Syracuse  to  New 
York,  and  the  freight  is  about  one-half  going  west  of  what  it  is 
going  east. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  purely  local  protection  that  you  desire 
protection  for? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  think  we  should  maintain  this  high  ad 
valorem  duty  to  protect  the  salt  industry  that  is  not  located  ad- 
vantageously to  the  market? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  located  advantageously  to  the  market.  We  are 
entitled  to  protection.  We  are  helping  to  support  others  who  are 
being  protected.  I  believe  in  protection.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  do  or  not,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent  on  salt.  You  do  not  pay  any  of 
the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  do  not  know  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do.     I  mean  high-grade  salt,  for  table  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  revenues  derived  from  salt  amount  only  to 
$207,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  doUars. 
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Mr.  I'nderwood.  Yes;  $207,000,  not  millions.  Do  you  think  a  re- 
duction of  this  duty 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Underwood,  do  you  think  his  opinion  is  so 
valuable  on  these  policies  as  would  justify  a  delay?  I  ask  because  we 
have  heard  four  gentlemen  in  two  hours,  and  there  are  about  forty 
other  gentlemen  here  waiting  to  he  heard. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  we  can  get  the  information  out  of  this  man,  we  will 
not  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  next  ones.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  is  simply  asking  about  a  policy. 

Mr.  Cadv.  I  have  just  reminded  the  committee  of  the  matter,  and 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  a  voluntary  witness.  We  ou^t 
to  assume,  out  of  respect  for  him.  that  he  knows  w^hat  he  is  talkmg 
about. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  question  that  the  com- 
mittee may  want  to  ask.  I  think  about  8  o'clock  to-night  I  shall  be 
alone  and  shall  proceed  a  great  deal  faster,  and  there  will  not  be  so 
many  questions.    [Laughter.]    Take  your  own  time  now,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bounax.  I  can  tell  the  chairman  that  he  will  not  be  alone. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  chairman  asked  first  of  imported  salt.  Statis- 
tics show  here  that  166,000  tons  were  imported  last  year  at  $2.87  a 
ton,  and  on  salt  in  bulk  the  duty  is  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  $1.60 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  pretty  close  to  the  figures  I  gave. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  salt  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  that  is  pretty  close  to  the  figures  T  have  given. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  X.  B.  FdlXER,  OF  SGBANTON,  PA.,  REFRE- 
SENTINO  THE  lOTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you 
want  to  save  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Before  you  commence,  Mr.  Fuller,  I  want  to 
ask  if  tliere  is  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room  who  desires  to  be 
heard  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  this  duty.  If  so,  we  will  hear  hijn 
now.    If  not,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  only  a  few 
points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  in  this  matter,  and  the  details  I 
would  like  to  file  in  a  brief.  It  is  an  important  matter  that  the 
present  duty  on  salt  be  retained  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
salt  industry,  because,  as  Mr.  Cady  has  said,  the  salt  production  in 
Turks  Island  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off,  would  come  in  and  absolutely  take  up  ail  the 
salt  business  at  the  seaport  tow^ns  in  this  country,  and  we  would  also 
be  in  competition  with  European  refined  salt.  We  are  now  in  com- 
petition with  that  business,  and  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  we  coidd 
not  do  any  business  at  the  seaport  towns  or  in  the  territory  near  the 
seaport  towns.  The  foreign  producers  all  have  advantages  over  us  in 
freight  rates.  I  believe  the  ruling  rate  on  English  salt  to  this  coun- 
try is  about  $1.25  a  ton.  It  has  been  brought  over  here  for  nothing, 
and  it  can  very  frequently  be  brought  over  for  25  cents  a  ton,  because 
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the  vessels  are  very  glad  to  get  the  freight  as  ballast  when  the  other 
freights  are  light. 

The  last  report  I  have  shows  about  156,000  tons  of  salt  imported 
into  this  country  annually.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  that  salt 
pays  no  duty  now.  All  the  salt  that  goes  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  the 
fisheries  there,  which  is  about  50,000  tons,  pays  no  duty,  and  there  is 
about  25,000  tons,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  used  on  meats  that  are 
exported,  on  which  there  is  a  drawback,  so  that  really  there  is  only 
about  75,000  tons  of  salt  imported  into  this  country  that  is  paying 
duty  now.  Why  they  do  not  pay  duty  on  the  fishing  salt  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  the  salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  to  encourage  the 
fishing  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  It  was  not  on  the  free  list.  All  export  fish  would 
get  the  drawback. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes ;  but  all  salt  that  comes  into  this  country  for  fish. 
whether  the  fish  is  exported  or  not,  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  changed? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  fisherman  ought  to  have  his 
salt  free,  but  the  man  who  feeds  cattle  in  the  West  ought  to  pay  duty 
on  his  salt? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Keally  I  do  not  know  why  that  salt  was  allowed  to 
come  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  this  duty  could  be  reduced,  and 
the  salt  still  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  1  do  not ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  need  90  per  cent  on  salt  in 
bulk  ?    That  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  of  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Fuller.  If  the  duty  on  salt  is  reduced  even,  there  is  only,  I 
think,  about  30  cents  advantage  now  in  our  favor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  import  price  of  salt  is,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Fuller.  In  bulk,  the  Turks  Island  salt — ^the  last  vessel  that 
came  in — ^was  $4.35  to  $4.50  a  ton,  laid  down  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  you  can  make  it  for  $2.80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  make  it  at  $2.80  a  ton;  but  we  have 
to  pay  $2.40  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  about  that  price.  Is  that  duty 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Duty  paid,  between  $4.35  and  $4.50  net  ton,  laid  down 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  do  they  not  have  to  pay  a  freight  rate  from  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Do  you  mean  from  New  York  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Turks  Island  salt? 

Mr.  FuixER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiR5fAN.  That  brings  a  higher  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  used  to. 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  does  in  some  cases,  but  in  general,  no. 
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The  Chairman.  It  did  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  make  a  market  out  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  necessarily,  but  New  York  City  is  a  seaport  town, 
as  is  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  southern  ports,  Savannah,  Nor- 
folk; all  those  places. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  costs  $4  for  delivery  there? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt,  the  duty,  the  freight,  and  everything;  we 
can  not  produce  our  salt  and  get  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  take  the  seaport 
market  where  the  freight  rates  are  most  advantageous  to  the  importer, 
and  you  fix  that  as  the  basis  on  which  you  wish  to  recommend  your 
tariff  duties? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  simply  take  the  seaport  towns  because,  as  a  rule,  near 
those  towns  the  market  is  very  large;  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
have  a  large  market — that  is,  right  near  New  York  and  right  near 
Philadelphia.     It  costs  us  $2.40  a  ton  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  you  go  west 

Mr.  Fuller.  Of  course  the  freights  make  a  decrease  in  our  favor 
and  an  increase  against  the  importer;  then  we  have  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  a  very  large  profit  on  your  salt  when 
you  go  into  the  interior  where  the  freight  rates  amount  to  as  much 
to  him  as  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  make  the  full  extent  of  the  duty  when 
you  go  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  nearly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  figure  here  that  it  costs  you,  in  betterments, 
maintenance  of  your  factories,  and  all,  $2.80  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  car,  and  you 
take  it  on  the  foreign  salt,  landing  in  New  York,  at  $4.40  a  ton,  which 
means  a  cost  to  him  of  $2.80  a  car  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Now,  outside 
of  the  freight  rate,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  difference 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  outside 
of  the  freight  rate." 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  the  proposition.  You  state  that  it  costs 
you  $2.80  a  ton  at  your  factory  f .  o.  b.  car,  and  you  say  that  the 
foreign  salt  is  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $4.40  a  ton  with  the  duty 
added.  Deducting  the  duty,  that  lays  the  foreign  salt  down  in  New 
York  at  $2.80,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  difference,  then,  between  your  salt  at 
the  factory  and  the  foreign  salt  in  New  York  is  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  is  a  difference,  that  he  has  his  salt  right  there 
where  it  is  going  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  on  your  side  you  have  your  salt  where  he 
has  to  pay  duty  in  order  to  get  there  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  is  not  a  plant  located  wljiere  they  have  a  freight 
rate  of  less  than  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  trying  to  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff  amount  to  90  per  cent  auty,  and  maintain  a  differential 
on  freight? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  that  much ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  according  to  your  own  figures. 
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Mr.  Fuller.  According  to  your  figures,  yes ;  that  is  what  it  means. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  the  duty  maintained.  If  you  take  off  the 
duty  upon  salt,  it  will  cripple  the  industry  in  this  country  very  mate- 
rially, and  it  will  not  be  limited  to  seaport  towns ;  for  instance,  they 
could  bring  salt  to  New  York,  Turks  Island  salt,  and  lay  it  down  for 
$4.40  a  ton.  They  can  ship  it  to  Buffalo  by  boat,  and  from  there  to 
Chicago  and  compete.  They  can  ship  it  to  Chicago  practically  as 
cheaply  as  we  can  from  our  producing  point  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  the  freight  rate  that  you  complain  about, 
and  you  want  the  duty  to  protect  you  on  the  differential  on  the  freight 
rate? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the  freight  rate,  but  in 
view  of  the  present  freight  rate  we  must  haA'e  the  duty  to  protect  us 
on  the  seaport  towns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  freight  rate  is  5 
cents  a  pound  or  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  P  ULLER.  One  himdred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  dollar  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fuller*  The  rate  is  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  get  the  difference  between  a  dollar  a  ton 
and  $2.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  rate  to  New  York  is  $4.40.  I  said  that  there  was 
not  a  place  to  which  we  could  ship  salt  where  it  is  consumed  for  a 
less  rate  than  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  highest  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  would  depend  upon  where  you  wanted  to  go. 
In  the  market  that  I  am  interested  in  the  highest  freight  rate  where 
there  is  any  consumption  to  speak  of  is  $2.80  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  what  place  is  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  To  Boston;  from  the  point  where  we  ship  from  to 
Boston. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  a  ton  you  mean  a  2,000-pound 
ton,  not  the  long  ton,  2,240  pounds? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No  ;  the  2,000-pound  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  make  salt  at  precisely  the 
same  number  of  dollars  and  cents  a  ton  that  they  do  in  Syracuse^ 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not  say  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  you  said  and  what  the  other  gentlemen  have 
said  would  lead  us  to  form  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  no.  Nobody  asked  me  what  the  price  of  salt 
was,  and  I  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  $2.80  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  misunderstood  the  question,  then;  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  costs  us  approximately  $2.50  a  ton  to  produce, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  30  cents  advantage,  then,  over  the  Syracuse 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt  is  entirely  different.  The  salt  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  and  the  salt  he  manufactures  really  do  not  compete.  We 
have  the  fine  evaporated  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  salt  the  fine  evaporated  salt? 
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Mr.  Fuller.  Y<js,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  his  fine,  evaporated  salt? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  call  it  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  his  salt  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Solar  salt. 

Mr.  LoKGwoRTH.  But  he  stated  that  he  was  in  direct  competition 
with  you — ^that  is,  two  or  three  witnesses  were  all  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  is  not  in  competition  with  Mr.  Brown.  He  is 
producing  mined  salt  Mr.  Brown  is  to  talk  on  the  mined  salt  ques- 
tion. That  is  coarse,  commercial  salt.  The  International  Salt  Com- 
pany of  New  York  produces  fine,  evaporated  salt. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  this  what  it  costs  to  make  the  salt  in  bulk,  $2.50 
per  ton  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  common  grade  of  salt;  $2.50  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  live  in  Scranton,  do  you? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  keep  tall^^  all  the  time  about  send- 
ing salt  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia?  Is  there  not  a  salt 
market  anywhere  outside  of  the  north  Atlantic  seaports? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  market  for  our  product  through  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  send  some  of  it  out  West? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  can  not  get  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt  that  is  produced  in  the  western  market,  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  in  Texas,  get  all  of  that  trade  going  out 
and  can  not  reach  that  territory  on  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  as  far  as  Pittsburg  only? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  can  not  get  in  Pittsburg  and  compete  with  the  salt 
made  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  to  ship  yours  east? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  practically  ship  no  salt  west  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Salt  is  made  in  12  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is  made  in  a  good  many  of  them  and  could 
be  made  in  a  whole  lot  more. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  the  price  of  salt  so  small  now  that  even  if  the 
duty  were  added  to  the  price  it  would  make  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  To  the  consumer  it  would  make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  what  shape  do  people  generally  buy  salt  for  con- 
suinption  in  the  household? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  usually  in  small  bags,  the  S-pound  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  the  duty  were  added,  would  that  make  any  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  price  of  those  bags  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  it  is  almost  infinitesimal.  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  in  price  to  the  consumer;  no,  sir.  He  would  pay  5 
cents  a  bag  for  the  salt  whether  there  was  a  duty  of  $1.60  or  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  salt  cost  to  the  packers  in  Chicago,  we  will 
say,  by  the  ton  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Most  of  the  packers  in  Chicago  now  are  buying  salt 
at  a  pretty  low  price ;  I  think  it  is  about  $1.75  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction.   That  would  be  about  $3.75  for  us. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  costs  $2.80  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  not  evaporated  salt  that  I  am  talking  about; 
it  is  mined  salt. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  mean  the  kind  used  in  packing;  I  am  talking  aboat 
curing  of  hams. 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  all  coarse  'commercial  salt,  mined  salt. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  salt  is  used  in  curing 
a  ham? 

Mr.  FuLi^R.  No,  I  have  not;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  could  tell  for  a  whole  hog? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  I  could  not  give  that  off- 
hand, but  I  can  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  have  it,  upon  a  ham  weighing,  say,  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  10  pounds  of  salt  would  be  worth  not  quite  2 
cents — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  that  much — ^two-tenths  of  a 
cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  knos^  and  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  ooes  a  barrel  of  salt  cost  ?  That  is  the  way 
it  is  usually  sold.    What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  a  barrel  of  salt? 

Mr.  Fuller.  They,  as  a  rule,  buy  it  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Gaines  was  asking  you  about  5-cent  salt  bags. 
That  is  not  the  way  the  salt  is  put  up  to  any  considerable  extent 

Mr.  Fuller.  But  there  is  quite  a  large  sale  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely  there  is,  but  relatively  it  is  a  small  amount 
How  nuich  does  a  barrel  of  salt  cost,  such  as  a  groceryman  will  sell 
out  in  the  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  salt  in  the  barrel.    How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Any  package  in  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  package  in  it,  but  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  salt. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Why,  you  will  understand,  we  take  salt  in  a  small 
bag  and  we  put  a  certain  number  of  those  bags,  depending  upon  the 
size,  in  a  barrel.    Do  you  mean  that  way,  or  in  bulk? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pack  salt  in  barrels? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  can  you  answer  the  question:  How  much 
does  a  barrel  of  salt,  packed  in  a  barrel,  barrel  and  all,  cost? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Bulk  salt ;  not  in  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  the  bulk  salt,  but  answer  the 
question.    Do  you  sell  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  we  do;  but  my  figures  are  based  upon  tonnage. 
It  costs  between  65  and  70  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  how  much  would  it  cost? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  would  not  cost  any  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not  cost  any  less? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Because  the  tariff  on  a  barrel  of  salt  is  infinitesimal, 
and  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  make  5  cents  difference? 

Mr.  Fuller.  As  I  tell  you,  I  never  figure  it  down  on  that  basis. 
The  only  effect  that  would  be  had  in  taking  the  tariff  off  would  be  to 
allow  the  foreign  salt  to  come  in  and  drive  our  salt  back  and  reduce 
our  consumption. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  large  amount  of  salt  is  sold  in  sacks? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Fuller  Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  is  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  24  cents  a  bag,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Tw^enty-four  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  $2.40  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  salt,  and  there  could  be 
a  way  devised  to  keep  the  middleman  from  absorbing  all  the  profits, 
then  the  man  who  buys  a  barrel  of  salt  on  the  farm  would  get  it  for 
about  20  to  24  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  would  make  the  same  money  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir ;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  would  he  not  get  it  24  cents  cheaper,  if  there  was 
280  pounds  of  salt  in  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  tariff  would  not  affect  the  man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Because  the  foreign  salt  could  not  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  your  salt  would  get  in. 

Mr.  Fuu^ER.  We  would  not  reduce  on  our  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not,  if  the  foreign  salt  could  come  in  and  under- 
sell you  if  you  did  not  cut  the  price  down  ? 

Mr.  FuixER.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  about  foreign  salt.  Unless 
the  man  on  the  farm  lived  near  the  seacoast  the  tariff  would  not 
affect  him  one  way  or  the  other;  it  would  not  protect  the  price  of  his 
salt.  He  would  have  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  where  the 
salt  is  laid  down  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  going  to  get  the  same  price,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  what  do  you  care  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  affects  our  tonnage  so  much  that  we  do  not  want  the 
foreign  salt  to  come  into  the  seaports  and  cut  down  that  tonnage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  salt  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
the  consumer  than  mineral  water  is  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  mineral  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  consumer  does  not  drink  mineral  water. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  W.  BROWN,  OF  23  BEAVER  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTING  THE  STERLING  SALT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Ster- 
ling Salt  Company,  of  New  York. 

Our  works  are  located  at  Cuylerville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
30  miles  south  of  Rochester.  I  appear  to  respectfully  request 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff  on  salt. 

This  company  employs  upward  of  200  men  and  our  wage  average 
is  $2.03  per  day,  a  considerable  part  of  our  force  being  skilled  or 
semiskilled  labor. 

The  product  of  this  company  is  a  coarse  salt.  It  is  used  very  ex- 
tensively for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream,  the  various  uses  of  the  packing  houses,  salting  fish,  making 
brine  or  pickle  for  any  purpose,  and  for  many  other  uses. 
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More  than  two-thirds  of  our  product  is  shipped  into  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  The  balance  is 
shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  points  west  and  southwest. 

Our  principal  markets  in  the  States  enumerated  are  the  large  sea- 
port cities,  including  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  imported  salts  which  compete  most  directly  with  our  product 
are  the  coarse  solar  grades  shipped  from  the  West  Indies  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Italy?  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  both  of 
these  sections  cheap  negro  or  native  labor  is  employed  and  the  hot 
tropical  climate  materially  assists  to  produce  a  very  cheap  but  satis- 
factory grade  of  salt. 

I  have  not  exact  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  labor  at  these  points. 
but  it  does  not  exceed  60  or  65  cents  per  day,  or  less  than  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  our  labor.  As  approximately  three- fourths  of  the  cost  of 
salt  is  labor,  the  great  advantage  of  the  foreign  producer  is  apparent. 

The  unit  of  measure  used  in  this  paper  is  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  average  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  or  Norfolk  does  not  exceed  $1.65  per  ton.  The  lowest 
freight  rate  in  effect  from  Cuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  our  works  are 
located,  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  is  $2.40  per  ton ;  to  New  Haven, 
Providence,  Boston,  and  Gloucester,  $2^80  per  ton.  The  lowest  rail 
rate  to  New  York  City  is  $2.40  per  ton,  but  during  the  open  season  of 
the  Erie  Canal  we  have  been  ai)le  to  get  a  part  of  our  salt  to  New 
York  City  at  an  expense  of  $2.20  per  ton,  which  would  make  our 
average  freight  to  New  York  City  about  $2.30  per  ton. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  to  the  principal  Atlantic  coast  ports 
our  foreign  competitor  has  an  advantage  in  freight  varying  from  65 
cents  to  $1.15  per  ton. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  average  cost  of  coarse  salt  fi^om  the 
West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean  has  not  exceeded  $3.20  per  ton 
c.  i.  f.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston. 

There  is  now  in  transit  from  the  Island  of  Bonnaire,  destined  for 
Boston,  a  cargo  of  very  high-grade  salt,  which  will  cost  c.  i.  f.  Bos- 
ton less  than  $2.75  per  ton.  As  our  lowest  freight  rate  to  that  point 
is  $2.80  per  ton,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  compete  if  the  duty  is  re- 
moved or  materially  lowered? 

Mr.  Neediiam.   u  hat  do  you  mean  by  c.  i.  f .  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Cost,  insurance,  and  freight;  everything  but  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  salt  factories  m  Europe  located  on  the  sea- 
coast — those  that  export  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Browx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  I  do.  In  England  the  fine  salt  works,  which  I  am  not 
an  expert  on,  are  located  at  Cheshire,  about  12  miles  from  LirerpooL 
on  tlie  River  Mersey.  The  salt  companies  own  their  own  barges,  they 
load  the  salt  on  the  barge  and  take  it  to  Liverpool  at  a  triflnig  cost, 
so  that  they  are  practically  on  the  seacoast.  The  producers  who 
come  in  competition  with  us  are  located  along  the  different  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  some  in  Portugal. 
However,  I  have  never  been  there.  My  firm  understanding  is  tnat 
they  are  located  directly  on  the  water. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Isn't  it  a  very  peculiar  geographical  and  topographical 
fact  that  none  of  the  American  salt  wells  are  located  on  the  seacoast, 
while  all  of  the  salt  wells  of  Europe  are? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Mediterranean  ports  do  not  use  wells;  they  use 
the  sea  water.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  very  salty.  They  draw 
this  water  into  lagoons,  dam  them  up,  and  the  hot,  tropical  sun 
assists  very  materially  in  evaporating  the  salt.  It  is  solar  salt,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  made  at  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  the  same  way  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  salt  producers  in  Utah;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  salt  mines  of  Louisiana  are  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  here  is  the  point  that  I  would  like  very  mtich 
to  bring  out:  For  many  years  past  the  tariff  law  has  contained  a 
proviso  that  salt  for  the  use  of  the  coast  fisheries  shall  be  free  of 
duty.    What  is  the  result? 

For  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  except  under  very  exceptional 
and  unusual  conditions,  not  one  pound  of  American  salt  has  been  used 
by  any  of  the  large  fisheries  located  at  Gloucester  and  other  New 
England  ports. 

We  do  not  ask  that  this  proviso  be  rescinded,  because  we  believe 
that  the  advantage  the  foreign  salt  has  in  freights  would  enable  our 
competitors  to  undersell  us  at  these  fishing  points^  even  if  there  were 
a  duty  on  salt,  and  we  are  not  here  to  advocate  any  measure  that 
will  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  commodity  to  any  class  of  con- 
sumers, particularly  when  such  increase  would  not  materially  benefit 
the  salt  producers  in  this  ccnmtry. 

On  the  Erie  Canal  the  balance  of  traffic  is  east  bound.  The  canal 
boats  returning  to  Biitfalo  are  willing  at  times  to  accept  cargoes  at 
almost  nominal  rates,  so  that  imported  salt  can  be  loaded  into  a 
canal  boat  in  New  York  City  and  carried  to  Buffalo  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  Buffalo  is  our  most  important  distributing  point. 

Our  works  are  only  (\()  miles  from  Buffalo,  yet  there  have  been 
many  opportunities  in  recent  years  when  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  salt  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as  ballast  at  1  shilling  per 
ton  freight,  transfer  it  to  a  canal  boat  at  New  York,  and  land  it  at 
Buffalo,  3,500  miles  away,  at  a  lower  transportation  cost  than  the 
freight  from  Cuylerville  to  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  main 
distributing  markets  for  the  West. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  this  is  a  feasible 
business  proposition,  but  it  is  a  possibility. 

I  might  concede  that  under  normal  conditions  we  do  not  fear  anv 
disastrous  competition  with  foreign  salt  at  inland  points,  but  at  all 
of  the  coast  ports  enumerated,  as  well  as  at  Springfield,  Hartford, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Washington,  Richmond,  and  other  points  tribu- 
tary to  the  coast-,  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  curtail- 
ing our  sales  and  seriously  affecting  our  profits. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  demand  bv  the  large  consumers  of  salt  or 
by  the  public,  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  salt,  and  I  further- 
more firmly  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  iK)t  to  the 
slightest  degree  benefit  any  of  the  consumers  of  salt,  with  some  few 
trifling  exceptions. 
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Outside  of  the  large  industries,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  pur- 
chase salt  in  bags  varying  from  the  small  pocket  of  2  or  3  pouncb  up 
to  bags  of  10  or  14  pounds. 

If  the  entire  benefit  was  derived  from  the  reduction  of  the  T^hole 
duty  of  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
a  lb-pound  packet  would  be  less  than  1  cent.  This  small  amount 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  various  jobbers  or  grocers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  who  must  handle  the  salt,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
consumer  would  benefit  a  particle. 

Very  moderate  prices  have  been  in  effect.  There  is  no  complaint 
regarding  the  price  of  salt,  and  the  prevailing  price  of  this  com- 
modity is  not  a  tax  on  anyone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  be  induced  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  bag  a  little? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  domestic  producer  of  this  salt,  if  he  ha«  to  sell 
the  salt  at  the  present  prices,  can  not  continue  to  increase  the  fixe 
of  the  bag. 

The  tabulated  statement  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shows  that  for  the  past  ten  years  under  the  present  tariff 
law  the  production  of  salt  has  steadily  increased,  while  the  value 
per  ton  has  steadily  decreased. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  in  this  country  for  our  needs 
and  salt  deposits  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  country  that  ?jilt 
never  can  become  a  monopoly,  and  the  public  are  assured  of  reasonable 
prices,  provided  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  keep  his  works  in  operation. 

The  Government  statistics  show  that  the  total  production  of  fvjit 
in  this  country  in  1907  amounted  to  29,704,128  barrels  of  280  pounds 
each,  equal  to  4,158,578  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $75439,5ol. 
equal  to  $1.78  per  ton. 

As  a  reasonable  duty  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  salt  works  in  New  York  State,  which  is  the 
principal  salt-producing  State  in  this  country,  and  as  the  duty  is 
not  an  appreciable  tax  upon  anyone,  we  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  body  that  you  will  make  no  change  in  the  existing  tariff 
on  salt. 

Notice  of  the  hearing  on  salt  did  not  reach  us  until  day  before 
yesterday.  We  have  had  no  cliance  to  prepare  a  brief,  but  can  do 
so  without  delay,  and  ask  your  permission  to  later  file  same.  I 
would  also  state,  I  boliove  that  most  of  the' salt  producers  of  the 
country  are  not  aware  of  this  liearing  to-day,  and  this  explains  why 
more  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Brown,  <?ov(M'al  years  ago  when  Congress  put  up 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  boor,  the  beer  makers,  or  somebody  con- 
nected with  tlie  trade,  went  to  work  and  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
beer  glass.  That  was  the  way  they  evened  up.  What  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  awhile  ago  was  this:  What  is  the  reason  this  matter  can 
not  be  evened  up  in  the  same  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen  who  were  selling  the  beer?  Why  can  not  the 
salt  bag  be  made  a  little  larger? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  suj^jpose  it  would  result  in  a  similar  action. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  mean  to  increase  the  size  of  the  salt  bag.  Of 
course  it  would  make  a  very  small  difference,  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off,  upon  a  2,  4,  6,  or  an  8  pound  bag  of  salt.    That  was  the  difficulty 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  salt  bags  as  it  was  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  beer  glass; 
to  put  in  an  extra  pound  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  a  producer  is  not  earning  very  much  money  he 
is  not  under  much  temptation  to  increase  the  size  of  the  package. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  here  is  the  trouble  about  it,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  salt  tariff,  but  upon  several  other  things  that  we 
have  had  up  here,  the  reply  has  always  been  that  the  consumer  would 
get  no  benefit  by  the  change  in  the  tariff;  that  the  string  of  middle- 
men would  absorb  what  you  would  lose  on  salt,  for  instance;  that  is, 
the  midleman  would  get  it  instead  of  the  consumer.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  somebody  to  suggest  was  some  way  so  that  there 
would  be  a  cut  down  that  the  consumer  could  get  the  benefit  of. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  consumer  would  get  some  benefit;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  west  do  you  ship  your  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  To  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  can  ship  your  salt  to 
Chicago  and  compete  out  there,  when  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Scranton,  can 
not  ship  his  salt  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and  compete  with  the  Ohio 
men? 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  there  are  a  great  many  salt  producers  in 
Michigan  who  are  producing?  the  grade  of  salt  that  Mr.  Fuller  pro- 
duces; therefore  he  is  practically  barred  out.  Fortunately  for  my 
company,  there  are  no  producers  of  the  same  grade  of  salt  in  Michi- 
gan, so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  salt  that 
Mr.  Fuller  produces? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  produces  a  number  of  grades.  He  does  produce 
one  grade  practically  the  same  as  the  Sterling  Company  produces. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  there  an  agreement  among  all  of  the  salt 
producers  in  the  United  States  to  hold  the  price  of  salt  up  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  is  not  any  such  thing  on  earth  as  the  Ameri- 
can salt  trust? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  I  know  of;  we  have  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Grtgcs.  No  agreement  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  consumer  would  be  benefited  by  an  increased 
quantity  in  the  5  or  10  pound  bag,  it  would  cost  more  for  the  cotton 
in  the  bag  than  for  the  added  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  because  the  package  costs  5  or  10  times  the  cost 
of  the  salt. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  salt  coming  in 
competition  with  yours.  What  is  that  laid  down  for  in  New  York — 
the  foreign  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  Foreign  salt  to-day  is  landed  in  New  York  at  approxi- 
mately $3  a  ton  c.  i.  f . ;  that  is,  without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  does  your  salt  cost  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  freight  to  New  York  is  $2.40,  our  rail  freight, 
which  is  what  we  have  to  depend  upon  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  the  line  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  ship  by  rail  to  the  canal  at  Rochester, 
transferring;  and  when  canal  freights  are  low  we  obtain  a  small 
benefit  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliat  does  salt  cost  your  factory  to  produce  it! 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  rather  diificult  question  for  me  to  answer, 
but  it  is  quite  materially  lower  than  the  figures  on  the  other  salt 
We  are  miners  of  salt,  and  if  you  figure  interest  on  the  plant,  and 
matters  of  that  sort,  it  would  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  a 
ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  do  you  compete  in  selling  to  the  packers  in  Chi- 
cago ?     Who  are  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  compete  with  the  International  Salt  Company,  of 
Illinois,  and  with  the  Louisiana  companies,  who  send  salt  up  there  to 
some  extent.    Then  the  packers  are  large  users  of  Syracuse  salt. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  furnishes,  if  you  Know,  the  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  Kansas  or  Louisiana.    We  can  not  ship  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  packing  houses  of  Texas,  I  presume,  are 
supplied  by  the  Louisiana  factories? 

Mr.  Brown.  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  this  duty  on  salu 
either  one,  benefit  the  interior  packers  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  appreciably.  You  know  the  packers  of  export 
meat  can  obtain  a  drawback  on  the  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand,  but  on  the  general  curing  of  domestic 
meats,  would  the  reduction  or  the  repeal  of  the  duty  be  of  benefit  to 
them  so  that  it  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  left  to  pass  on. 
There  would  be  a  difference,  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  trust  that  before  these  hearings  are  closed,  we  will 
find  some  object  where  a  lowering  of  or  a  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  So  far  the  testimony  seems  all  to  be 
one  way. 

Mr.  Brow^n.  Some  ten  years  ago,  at  the  hearings,  a  number  of 
western  packers  joined  in  a  petition  asking  that  salt  be  kept  on  the 
free  list.  None  of  them  are  here,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
none  of  them  care  anything  about  it.  It  does  not  affect  them  one 
iota;   it  does  not  really  affect  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  add  the  price  of  salt  to  the  price  of  the  meat! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  price  the  gentleman  over  here  was  talking  about 
was  that  of  salt  for  the  ham.  The  cost  of  that  salt  would  probablv 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  cent.  When  you  even  add  90  per  cent  duty*  whict 
is  very  erroneous,  because  that  90  per  cent  is  based  upon  the  value  of 
that  salt  at  the  point  of  production,  but  the  freight  on  salt  is  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  salt,  and  when  you  get  that  salt 
to  this  country  and  pay  freight  on  it,  and  get  it  to  the  point  where 
it  is  used,  that  00  per  cent  shrinks  to  a  very  much  lower  fiigure. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  one-fiftieth  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  using  that  figure  off-hand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand,  but  they  take  advantage  of  that  to  add 
about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  you  must  not  hold  me  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  am  asking  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  any  idea  that  the  packers  are  going  to  let  anything  slip  through 
their  fingers.  The  large  part  of  the  salt  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  to  consumers.    You  are  considering  the  big  fellows,  while  in  the 
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aggregate  the  little  fellows  amount  to  more  than  the  big  ones.  The 
very  large  proportion  of  the  salt  consumed  is  bought  in  barrels  by 
farmers.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off,  how  much  difference  would  it 
make  in  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  salt,  provided  the  consumer  got  the 
advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Eight  cents  a  hundred  on  280  pounds,  which  would  be 
approximately  20  cents.  But  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  it,  because 
he  is  not  buying  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know ;  but  if  he  does  not  buy  the  imported  salt, 
then  it  does  not  affect  your  trade,  does  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  not  affect  it  inland;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  claimed  in  Congress  over  and  over  again 
within  my  recollection  that  American  salt  can  not  be  used  successfully 
in  this  fish  industry  in  New  England.     Is  that  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  not  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Chicago  packers  pack  and  cure  large  quan- 
tities of  meats  for  the  export  trade.  Do  they  use  imported  salt,  upon 
which  they  are  entitled  to  a  drawbaclc  of  99  per  cent,  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  nearly  all  the  export  meat  is  packed  with  Eng- 
lish salt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  it  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  The  price  is  about  the  same,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
its  favor  in  Englancl,  and  many  of  the  buyers  try  to  stipulate  and  do 
stipulate  that  meats  for  their  markets  shall  be  packed  in  English  salt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  idea  that  I  w^anted  to  develop  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  send  foreign  salt  into  the  country  as  far 
as  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  salt  it  would 
affect  more  or  less  the  price  of  salt  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would;  it  would  have  an  influence  on  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  freights  were  so 
great  that  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  betweei^  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  the  Rockies,  would  not  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  question  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  average  consumer  would  not  be  affected,  but  the 
packing  houses — speaking  offhand — I  do  not  sell  imj^orted  salt  to 
packers,  but  I  think  they  use  about  10  000  tons  a  year  of  imported  salt. 

Mr.  Cru3Ipacker.  So  that  the  Chicago  packers  can  buy  and  use 
imported  salt  in  packing  and  curing  their  meats  designed  for  the 
export  trade,  receiving  a  drawback,  for  less  money  than  they  can  buy 
salt  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  not  say  for  less  money,  but  for  practically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  whether  the  individual  purchaser  of  salt 
pays  more  for  it  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries? 

ifr.  Brown.  In  Great  Britain  the  cost  of  salt  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country.  In  France  the  con- 
sumer pays  about  ten  times  what  he  pays  here.  The  Government 
charges  a  very  high  internal-revenue  tax  there.  In  Italy  it  is  even 
more  than  that,  while  in  Austria  and  Hungary  it  is  a  government 
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monopoly,  and  salt  for  family  uses  is  something  like  10  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  30  to  40  times  the  cost  to  the  householder  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Brown,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  our  labor  laws  that  imposes  a  condition  involving  an  expense  upon 
the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  country  not  imposed  b^  the  foreigner^ 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  The  labor  commissioner  of  ^ew  York  State 
has  recently  directed  us  to  open  up  a  new  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  the 
safety  of  the  mine.  That  will  put  us  to  an  expense  of  approximately 
$100,000  in  order  to  conform  to  that  regulation.  There  are  labor 
conditions  that  we  have  to  conform  that  cause  a  handicap  against 
the  foreign  producer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — ^you  have  not  stated  so 
directly,  but  have  seemed  to  intimate  it — that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
freight  rates? 

Air.  Brown.  It  is  to  get  around  freight  rates,  very  low  ocean 
freight  rates,  that  we  particularly  ask  for  this  duty. 

Air.  Griggs.  The  duty  on  salt  only  affects  seaport  towns.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  affect  interior  towns  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  affects  them  indirectly  only,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  large  packers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  indirect  affection  regarding  money  is  pretty  close 
to  a  direct  affection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  paper  I  have  said  that  we  will  concede  we  do 
not  fear  any  disastrous  competition  from  foreign  salt  at  the  inland 
points. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  said  that  it  cost  him 
$2.80  to  make  a  ton  of  salt. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  at  Syracuse,  the  solar  salt. 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiere  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  near  Rochester,  at  Cuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  very  far  apart?  ' 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  very  far  apart. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  only  costs  you  $1.50? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  mine  salt.  We  sink  a  shaft  nearly  1,200  feet  deep, 
and  take  the  salt  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  he  makes  it  by  a  very  similar  process  to  what 
they  use  in  the  West  Indies.  He  takes  the  salt  water  from  the  wells, 
runs  it  into  these  shallow  vats  that  you  see  as  you  pass  through  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  sun  evaporates  the  water.  Then  the  American  laborer 
rakes  up  the  salt,  dries  it,  cures  it,  and  screens  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  it  is  cheaper  for  you  to  make  salt  than  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  he  would  lose  money  you  would  make  a  good 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  His  salt  is  suitable  for  some  purposes  that  ours  is  not, 
and  he  is  pretty  largely  restricted  to  those  uses  in  the  sale  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  will  be  figs,  olives,  raisins,  and 
so  forth,  paragraph  264.  I  want  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  if 
there  are  any  gentlemen  here  who  would  like  to  advocate  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  these  articles,  and,  if  so,  we  will  hear  from  them 
first. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  NEWCOMB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
CHAIBMAN  COMMITTEE  BEPBESENTINQ  OLIVE  IMPOBTEBS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have 
about  nine  minutes.  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  three  representing 
the  Spanish  olive  importers,  manufacturers,  and  distributers  in  the 
United  States.  I  represent  the  importers.  My  fellow-members  rep- 
resent the  largest  manufacturers  and  importers  and  distributers  m 
the  United  States.  We  come  to  ask  for  a  protective  tariff,  but  that 
the  protection  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  who  are  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers.  We  are  opposed  by  the  California  grow- 
ers of  olives,  who  after  ten  3^ears  of  protective  tariff  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  what  is  required  by  the  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
either  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

The  average"  importations  of  the  Spanish  olive  for  the  last  ten 
years,  according  to  the  best  statistics  that  we  can  get,  which  may 
differ  slightly  irom  those  compiled  by  the  Government,  because  they 
have  the  government  manifests  to  go  to,  while  we  have  the  ordinary 
manifest;  but  we  believe  that  the  average  importations  of  the  Span- 
ish olives  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  1,600,000  gallons  per 
year.  This  year  I  think  we  are  bringing  in  about  2,500,000  gallons. 
Our  statistics  are  taken  from  the  manifests,  and  not  the  government 
report.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  find  more  in  the  government  re- 
ports. We  do  not  refer  to  the  black  olive,  because  that  is  not  prepared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  importers  are  paying  to  this 
Government  about  $240,000  a  year.  This  Government  *can  readily 
increase  this  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty.  The  present  rate  is  15 
cents  per  gallon  on  odd  sizes  of  cured  green  olives.  This  means  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  on  the  60  per  cent  of  olives  imported  that 
we  are  paying  a  duty  on,  ecjual  to  25  per  cent.  About  18  per  cent  of 
the  olives  imported  are  being  taxed  40  per  cent  and  22  per  cent  of 
the  olives  imported  are  being  taxed  100  per  cent.  These  percentages 
represent  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sizes. 

There  are  18  sizes  of  olives.  When  the  present  rate  of  duty  was 
fixed,  the  California  producers  of  olives  claimed  a  protection  for 
an  infant  industry,  and  it  was  raised  from  the  ad  valorem  duty  equiv- 
alent to  about  6  cents  a  gallon  to  15  cents,  which  it  is  at  present. 
The  only  olives  that  California  is  producing,  or  will  ever  be  able  to 
produce,  are  those  equal  to  the  smallest  sizes  that  we  are  importing, 
upon  which  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  cents  and  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  100  per  cent.  The  consequence  of  this  rate  of  duty  is  that 
we  can  not  increase  our  output  of  small  sizes,  notwithstandmg  these 
small  sizes  are  more  plentiful  at  the  point  of  production  than  the 
larger  and  medium  sizes.  Therefore  the  field  for  selling  has  not 
been  developed  as  it  should  be.  In  the  meantime  California  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  the  quantity  of  green,  cured  olives  to  more  than 
5  per  cent  oi  what  we  are  importing,  nor  has  it  been  able  to  produce 
the  quality  of  olives  that  the  bottling  business  requires.  Nor  are  the 
California  olives  in  color  or  flavor  or  quality  what  we  require.  In 
the  bottling  business  it  is  necessary  that  the  olives  shall  have  a  uni- 
form color.    The  green,  cured  olives  of  California  have  never  been 
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produced  of  uniform  color,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it. 
Furthermore,  the  green,  cured  olive  of  California  will  not  keep.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  Calif ornia  gentlemen  who  represent  their  inter- 
est, I  want  to  say  that  I  received  about  ten  weeks  ago  five  barrels  from 
one  of  the  largest  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  curers  in  Califoniia. 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  those  ten  barrels  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia they  stunk  so  bad  that  I  had  to  send  them  to  the  dump. 
The  denuxnds  for  the  consumer  for  our  olives  is  for  a  uniform  color, 
and  that  California  has  not  l>een  able  to  get.  Unless  the  olive  will 
keep  in  glass  bottles,  or  barrels,  it  is  not  of  use  to  anybody.  The  im- 
porters and  bottlers  have  used  the  California  olives  whenever  they 
could  get  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  them  in  bottles  or  barrels. 

The  different  claims  of  the  California  importers  are  Mjt  forth  in 
the  pamphlet  published  this  morning,  and  I  think  they  say  that  they 
can  produce  about  1.50,000  gallons  of  cured  olives,  the  green  and  the 
black,  and  that  is  about  ^  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  are  importing 
this  year.  The  black  olive  is  the  ripe  olive.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
not  a  single  bottler  in  America  to-day  who  has  been  able  to  use  their 
olives,  and  I  know  many  who  are  anxious  to  try  them.  The  truth 
is  their  olives  are  neither  bottlers  nor  are  they  keepabU\  from  the 
manufacturing  standpoint. 

We  believe  that  their  pretensions  are  not  provable.  We  believe  that 
they  can  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  olives  neoeasary. 
Assuming  that  there  are  employed  in  this  country  several  thousand 
in  importing,  bottling,  and  distributing  Spanish  olives,  at  the  same 
time  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  paid  to  bottle  manufac- 
turers, case  makers,  lithographers,  and  for  other  supplies  that  go  to 
make  the  finished  product  of  the  bottled  olive.  We  claim  the  right 
to  increase  this  business.  We  claim  the  right  to  furnish  the  con- 
sumers with  a  cheaper  grade  of  olives.  The  demand  is  here,  the 
manufacturing  facilities  are  here,  the  enterprise  and  capital  is  wait- 
ing. But  we  are  held  back  by  a  protective  tariff  established  for  the 
interest  of  the  California  infant  industry,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  that  infant  is  still  a  haby  in  swaddling 
clothes.  We  want  this  duty  reduced  to  10  cents  per  gallon  instead  of 
15  cents.  We  want  this  because  we  think  it  is  right.  It  is  not  ri^ht 
to  keep  the  consumer  from  having  what  he  wants  and  what  he  is  able 
to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  there;  what  effect  would  thfce  reduction  you 
desire  have  on  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  will  show  you  that  in  a  few  sfiinutes.  It  is  not 
right  to  keep  us  from  enlarging  our  business,  yet  California  is  not 
able  to  produce  our  requirements;  in  fact,  not  2  per  cent  of  our  re- 
quirements are  being  produced  by  California  to^i&y.  We  want  ^ur 
enterprise  and  facilities  protected,  we  want  our  workii^g  people  pro- 
tected, and  we  ask  to  have  this  duty  made  10  cents  per  gallon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  ought  not  to  be  any  duty  on  these  olives  because 
the  bottling  end  of  it  and  the  manufacturing  e«d  ^f  it  represent  a 

g^eat  deal  more  capital  and  people  than  all  that  California  produces, 
ut  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  are  willing  to  pay  this  10  cents.  There  is  bo  more 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  protective  tariff  oil  olives  than  there 
should  be  on  the  cork  that  is  used  in  a  bottle.    We  claim  that  the 
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bottlers  of  the  United  States  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  protected 
as  the  cork  men,  and  they  grow  cork  in  California  also. 

The  Chairman.  Some  things  are  quite  evident  even  to  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Thank  you.  We  know  that  a  reduction  will  bring 
an  increased  revenue,  and  the  proposition  is  simply  this :  At  15  cents 
per  gallon  we  have  been  bringing  in  during  the  last  ten  years  about 
960,000  gallons  of  large  fruit,  which  represents  60  per  cent  of  what 
comes  in.  That  has  brought  a  revenue  of  $144,000.  Forty  per  cent 
of  that  brought  in  has  been  small  fruit,  making  640,000  gallons,  or 
$96,000,  being  a  total  of  $1,600,000,  or  $240,000  duty.  You  will  see 
that  the  40  per  cent  of  the  import  has  been  on  an  excessively  high  rate 
of  duty,  from  60  to  100  per  cent.  If  you  will  reduce  that  rate  to  10 
cents,  we  can  give  olives  to  the  masses,  and  reverse  those  figures;  and 
instead  of  having  importations  principally  of  the  large  sizes,  to  be 
consumed  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  can  make  the  consuming  masses, 
the  poorer  people,  our  customers,  and  just  because  of  that  5  cents 
additional  duty,  and  we  can  increase  the  sale  25  per  cent,  of  the 
larger  olives,  and  the  sale  of  the  smaller  sizes  400  per  cent.  If  that  is 
done,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  in  1,110,000  gallons,  producing 
$110,000  revenue,  or  2,660,000  gallons,  producing  $266,000  revenue. 
•On  one  class  of  olives  alone  we  are  now  bringing  in  about  300,000 
gallons,  which  means  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  there  is  re- 
ceived $43,000.  That  particular  class  of  olive  was  unknown  to  the 
trade  ten  years  ago.  I  am  referring  to  the  olive  stuffed  with  peppers. 
So  that  in  the  last  ten  years  that  business  has  grown  from  nothing  to 
25O,O0O  to  300,000  gallons.  We  believe  we  can  multiply  that  easily 
by  five,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  bring  in  1,750,000  gallons,  at  a  duty 
of  10  cents  a  gallon,  with  a  revenue  of  $175,000  instead  of  $43,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  has  that  increased  under  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  practically  new  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  that  in  the  last  ten  years  it  had  increased 
so  much. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  any  such  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  increase  has  been  what? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  We  had  none  until  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  new  busi- 
ness— olives  stuffed  with  peppers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understana.  It  was  nothing  ten  years  ago,  and  it 
has  grown  to  what  now  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  per  year. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  ask  for  protection  to  the  people  who  are 
working  so  hard,  protected  to  the  masses.  We  want  protection  for 
the  people  who  have  invested  so  much  money  to  furnish  this  product 
and  who  can  not  furnish  the  article  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  olives  are  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  they  are  higher  now  than  they  were  then. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  that  the  California  growers  produce  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Newxomb.  Tw^o  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  are  importing. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  proposition  is  that  that  industry  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes ;  we  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Too  much  of  an  infant  to  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  But  the  infant  has  never  produced  an  olive  that 
the  trade  could  buy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  the  California  olive 
was  substantially  no  good  for  keeping,  quality,  color,  or  size! 

Mr.  Newoomb.  Yes ;  and  we  can  demonstrate  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  your 
olives? 

Mr.  Newcjomb.  That  is  true;  it  is  not  competitive. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  California  olives  can 
not  be  bottled? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  It  can  be  bottled,  ves;  but  I  maintain  that  you  can 
not  keep  the  corks  of  the  bottles  in,  because  the  olives  do  not  have  the 
keeping  qualities;  you  can  not  keep  them  in  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Mr.  Needham.  1  think  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  olive  trade  in 
California. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  Well,  I  have  seep  the  California  olive  bottles  on  the 
top  shelf  of  a  store  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  have  seen  the  cork  blow 
out  up  to  the  top,  showing  that  the  olives  were  not  of  the  keeping 
quality. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  About  40  per  cent  on  the  Spanish  olives  of  that  size, 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  think  they  would  then  sell  cheaper? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  is  that,  5  cents  a  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes,  sir ;  5  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  40  cents. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  said  some  were  40  per  cent;  that  is,  the  Spanish 
olives  of  the  No.  18  size.     It  is  40  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  40  per  cent  on  a  part  of  them  and  on 
the  remainder  of  them  it  would  be  from  27  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  would  average  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  you  find  that  in  the  government 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  pretty  close  to  40  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  MAGEE,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  I  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  olive  importers,  the  packers,  and  the  American  wholesalers 
of  the  East,  whose  importations  of  Spanish  olives  amount  to  about  a 
million  dolars  in  value.  In  this  industry  we  employ  about  fifteen 
hundred  American  people,  and  we  pay  wages  amounting  to  about 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  California  people  only  estimate  about 
$150,000  worth  of  business,  and  it  would  mean  that  we  pay  in  wages 
about  three  times  as  much  jis  the  entire  value  of  the  California  pickled- 
olive  trade.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  California  is  an  importer  of  olives, 
because  the  Spanish  olives  are  sent  there,  and  sold  in  competition  with 
the  California  product,  in  probably  exactly  the  same  quantities  and 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  cured  in  the  State  of  California.    The  reason 
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for  that  is  that  the  California  product  and  the  Spanish  product  are 
entirely  diflPerent.  They  are  alike  in  name  onW.  They  are  two  en- 
tirely diflPerent  species  of  fruit.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
varieties  of  olives. 

The  only  really  successful  trade  in  Spanish  olives  is  in  the  olives 
coming  from  the  district  of  Andelusia,  of  which  the  city  of  Saville 
is  the  center.  The  territory  for  50  miles  around  Saville  will  cover 
the  entire  producing  section  for  Spanish  olives.  This  olive  will 
keep  in  casks  of  160  gallons  as  long  as  three  years.  We  have  kept 
them  that  long.  They  are  carried  only  in  bottles  and  they  will  easily 
keep  a  year  subjected  to  all  the  conditions,  and  I  may  state  that  an 
olive  is  subject  to  a  change  in  color  by  reason  of  the  change  in  light 
and  other  conditions. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  California  olives  in  bottles.  They 
can  not  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  tried  it.  Some  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  have  tried  it,  and  they  know. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  sold  in  the  stores  in  this 
citv  and  that  they  do  keep  perfectly? 

Mr.  Magee.  We  have  not  oeen  able  to  keep  them  six  months.  In 
California,  I  understand,  they  keep  them  in  tin  by  some  preparation 
the  constituents  of  which  we  do  not  know.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
The  California  olive  business,  because  we  are  the  people  through  whom 
the  California  raiser  must  sell.  In  California  they  sell  a  16-ounce  tin 
for  $1.50  which  would  cost  $1.35  in  New  York.  We  can  not  pack  a 
16-ounce  package  of  Spanish  olives  costing  less  than  $1.60. 

Furthermore,  if  the  California  product  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  an  important  factor,  why  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  im- 

;ort  the  large' Spanish  olive  in  large  quantities  into  that  State? 
'hat  is  the  question  we  would  like  to  have  answered.  We  regard  it 
as  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  olive  industry  is  competing  with  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  and  we  think  that  our  business  is  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  that  the  California  business  is. 

Now,  as  to  the  California  product,  they  are  delivered  in  New  York 
in  barrels.  I  have  tried  to  pickle  the  olives  in  bottles,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive that  it  can  not  be  done.  They  have  never  been  able  to  show  us 
how  it  can  be  done.  We  have  tried  that  for  six  succeeding  years.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  pack  them  and  keep  them  thirty  days.  Tin 
is  a  package  that  is  not  suitable  to  olives.  They  do  it  in  California 
bv  using  some  sort  of  a  preparation.  We  can  not  pack  the  Spanish 
olives  except  in  a  preparation  of  brine  and  salt.  The  water  seems 
to  affect  the  tin.  Everybody  knows  that.  The  brine  used  in  Cali- 
fornia does  not  affect  the  tin.  The  green  olive  contains  a  certain 
percentage  of  water.  The  olive  is  the  only  fruit  that  grows  where 
the  oil  is  in  the  pulp.  The  Spanish  olive  does  not  contain  oil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  commercially  valuable.  I  think  that 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  5  cents  a  gallon  we  will  increase  our  business. 
The  reduction  of  this  duty  would  enable  us  to  sell  20  per  cent  more 
than  we  sell  at  the  present  time.  If  we  increase  our  business,  it  will 
increase  the  government  revenue. 

Mr. .Hill.  You  contend  that  this  is  a  noncompetitive  product  in 
which  the  Government  can  receive  a  larger  revenue  bv  the  reduction 
of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  olive  to  be  compared  with  the  plum  ? 
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Mr.  Magee.  The  plums  have  a  very  short  pit  and  the  olives  have 
long  ones.  The  olive  and  the  plum  belong  to  the  same  family,  the 
striking  difference  being  in  the  pit  itself. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Is  it  true  that  a  portion  of  the  oil  is  made  from  the 
green  variety? 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  are  a  good  many  things  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  are  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  was  interested  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Magee.  Olives  are  not  plums. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  WILLIAM  F.  BODE,  OF  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  practically  representing  Reed,  Murdock  &  Co.,  and  incidentally 
all  of  the  large  American  olive  importers.  We  are  unanimous  in  a 
desire  for  a  reduction  of  5  cents  a  gallon  on  olives,  or  a  reduction 
from  15  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon.  In  our  opinion  this  action  on 
your  part  will  increase  the  imports.  I  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  supply  of  merchantable  olives  of  the  ruling  size.  The 
American  market  takes  nearly  all  of  the  large  olives,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  Queen  olive,  estimated  to  be  900,000  gallons.  It  ha> 
done  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  takes  about  300,000  gallons  of 
the  small  olive,  or  the  Manzanillo  olive.  We  wish  to  increase  the 
imjwrtations  of  this  small  olive,  which  is  the  cheaper  olive.  The 
foreign  olive  in  no  way  endangers  the  American  or  California  olive. 
The  only  merchantable  olive  which  California  produces  is  the  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olive,  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  ripe  olives  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  therefore  they  are  not  in  competition 
with  the  California  product.  The  green  olive  produced  in  Califor- 
nia is  practically  unmerchantable,  and  therefore  the  importers  occupy 
the  almost  unanimous  position  and  advocate  the  proposition  to  re- 
duce the  duty,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  increase  the  revenue. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  California  olive  growers.  We  do  not 
think  that  they  can  produce  a  merchantable  product.  The  olives 
grown  in  this  country  sell  for  twice  the  price  of  the  olives  that  we 
are  able  to  obtain.  We  simply  ask  to  be  able  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  the  reduction  have  on  the 
amount  of  duty  received  ? 

Mr.  Bode.  We  think  that  the  small  Manzanillo  olive  will  be  im- 
ported in  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  that  it  is  to-dav.  The  small 
olive  is  the  olive  that  the  average  family  can  buy.  It  is  only  the 
wealthy  class  that  buy  the  large  Queen  olive  or  the  California  ripe 
olive. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  reduction  w^ould  only  enable  you  to  sell  5  cents  a 
gallon  cheaper? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  think  that  that  small  reduction  would  increase 
the  revenue  to  the  extent  that  you  indicate? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  5  cents  average  cost  does 
not  amount  to  much. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  much  the  reduction  would 
be  on  a  pint  jar  of  olives? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  think  olives  will  be  sold  mostly  in  bulk  by  the  dis- 
tributing or  sellinff  agents  for  olives.  The  small  olive  when  sold  in 
a  bottle  would  probably  not  be  reduced  in  price. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  0.  JOHNSON,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  for  a  little  more;  I  want  it  doubled.  I  have 
jBled  a  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  synopsis  of  that  brief. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  the  brief,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  appear  before  you  representing  the 
olive  growers  and  olive-oil  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  California. 
A  complete  report  on  olives  and  olive  oil  has  been  filed.  I  ask  your 
permission  to-  read  a  short  synopsis  of  that  report  We  believe  this 
IS  the  first  attempt  of  the  growers  to  properly  place  the  situation  of 
olives  and  olive  oil  before  Congress.  It  has  never  before  had  any 
form  of  representation  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  we  ask  thle 
further  protection  of  our  infant  and  growing  industry.  Last  year 
approximately  three  and  one-half  million  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil 
were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount  3,000,000 
gallons  were  delivered  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
gallon,  the  balance  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  gallon  duty  paid,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  at  $2.  Last  year  there  was  also  imported  free 
of  auty,  under  the  head  of  manufacturing  oil,  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion gallons  pure  olive  oil. 

Last  year  California  produced  approximately  350,000  gallons  of 
olive  oil  and  45,000  gallons  of  pickles,  ripe  and  green.  California 
is  producing  one-tenth  or  less  of  the  oil  consumed,  while  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  sending  annually  to  foreign  countries  be- 
tween two  and  one-half  and  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  on 
which  the  Government  is  receiving  $1,300,000  revenue. 

The  olive  industry  to-day  in  California,  owing  to  continual  dis- 
couragements from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  utterly  demoralized. 
There  are  about  12,000  acres  of  olives  at  present  planted  in  California. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  bearing.  The  yearly  aVerage  net  in- 
come under  present  conditions  is  $17  per  acre.  Not  a  handsome  in- 
come on  an  orchard  requiring  seven  or  eight  years  to  come  into 
bearing  and  an  annual  outlay  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  Olive  oil 
can  be  manufactured  in  European  countries  at  from  40  to  CO  cents 
per  gallon  as  against  approximately  $1.40  factory  tank  cost  in 
America.  Freight  from  Europe  to  New  York  is  5  cents  to  7^  cents 
per  gallon  as  against  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon  from  California  to 
New  York,  making  our  total  cost  delivered  in  New  York  on  the 
cheaper  oil  which  we  manufacture  $1.55  to  $1.65  per  gallon.  This 
forces  us  to  compete  with  equally  good  imported  oil  on  a  cost  basis 
of  97  cents  to  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  paid.  Wages  for  this 
class  of  work  in  Europe  average  from  25  cents  to  GO  cents  per  day,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  free  child  and  female  labor.  Our 
labor  here  for  the  same  work  averages  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  per 
man.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  consider  this  class  of  labor  more 
efficient  here  in  the  United  States  than  the  European  labor,  as  it  is 
not  skilled  labor  in  any  sense.    The  total  cost  of  harvesting  and  de- 
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livering  olives  in  Europe  at  the  factory  rarely  exceeds  $6  to  $7  per 
ton,  while  our  cost  is  seldom  under  $20  per  ton.  Unless  some  radical 
change  is  made  by  aflfording  better  protection  to  the  industry  by  an 
increased  tariflF,  the  olive  industry  from  the  growers'  standpoint  must 
remain  in  its  present  condition  of  stagnation.  It  is  safe  to  say  thai 
with  the  same  protection  that  has  been  afforded  oranges  and  walniit?-^ 
that  the  olive  industry  could  so  be  increased  that  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  coidd  and 
would  be  raised  and  manufactured  in  our  own  country.  We  have  a 
great  and  almost  unlimited  field  for  olives  and  olive  oil,  and  some 
action  should  be  taken  to  foster  this  industry.  We  can  not  expect 
any  great  results  unless  there  be. 

From  figures  and  investigation  our  committee  respectfully  suggests 
that  you  give  us  protection  on  olives,  green  and  ripe,  of  25  cents  per 

?:allon  and  on  olive  oil  75  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  so-called  "  mami- 
actured  oil,"  denaturized.  Then  you  will  see  the  orchard  already 
planted  taken  care  of  and  new  orchards  set  out,  and  you  will  see  Cali- 
fornia make  the  olive  industry  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
that  it  has.  We  are  the  only  State  growing  olives;  therefore  stand 
alone  and  unassisted  in  making  this  plea,  but  we  claim  it  is  too  large 
and  important  a  matter  for  vour  committee  to  ignore. 

An  importer  yesterday  said  to  me:  "  Ten  years  ago  we  got  15  cents 
on  olives  to  protect  your  infant  industry.  What  have  j'ou  done  with 
your  infant  in  the  ten  years?  "  We  have  increased  our  acreage  to 
10,000  acres.  We  have  invested  in  trees  and  manufacturing  plants 
about  $4,500,000,  and  we  have  done  that  in  the  face  of  increased  ex- 
pense for  labor  and  material  and  selling  our  pure  olive  oil,  up  to  one 
year  ago,  in  competition  with  so-called  "pure  olive  oil  "  imported  from 
European  countries,  and  w^hich  was  adulterated  from  30  to  60  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  denaturing  olive  oil  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  that  could  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  claim  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that  that  would  be 
a  question  for  the  chemist  to  decide. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  is  olive  oil  used  by  the  soap  makers 
throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  use  of  it  is  very  small. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  VThnt  oil  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  use  soap  grease  and  cotton-seed  oil  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  olive  oil  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
Castile  soap  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  used  in  all  of  the  castile  soaps.  It  should 
be  used  in  it ;  but  they  could  not  use  all  olive  oil  in  the  making  of  soap 
because  it  will  not  saponify.  They  would  be  compelled  to  use  some 
other  oils. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  soap  makers  do  not  use  the  imported  oil? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.    I  deal  only  with  the  commercial  oils. 

Mr.  McCall.  For  what  purpose  do  they  use  this  inferior  olive  oil 
that  comes  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  afraid  that  they  use  it  as  an  edible  oil.  That 
is  why  they  want  it  denatured. 
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Mr.  Griggs,  Do  not  the  soap  makers  use  the  cotton-seed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  use  it  very  largely. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  claim  that  they  use  olive  oil? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  some  of  it  is  used  by  the  silk  manufacturers, 
but  I  suppose  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  oil  which  comes  in  free  of 
duty  is  used  as  edible  oil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  California  fruit  comes  in  competition  with  the 
Georgia  fruit.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  15  cents  a  gallon  on  oil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  on  peaches  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do^thejr  not  ship  peaches  as  cheaply  from  California 
to  New  York  as  we  ship  them  from  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know.  We  pay  7^  cents,  while  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago  and  New  York  we  pay  15  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  olive  business? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  yo^  know  anything  about  the  principle  of 
bottling  olives? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  getting  olives  to 
keep  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  our  trouble  is  on  account  of  the  New  York  im- 
porter. He  is  the  man  who  says  we  can  not  keep  them.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  olives  five  years.  We  bottled  about 
400  or  500  cases  last  year  and  the  parties  made  a  claim  of  damages 
only  on  about  25  cases. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  grow  the  large  olive  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  if  we  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Who  is  to  give  you  the  chance? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  when  we  get  the  trees  growing.  We  have 
6,000  trees  now  maturing.  We  have  olives  in  California  now  as 
large  or  larger  than  any  other  olives  found  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  peaches  come  in  competition  with  our  peaches 
from  Georgia,  and  you  sell  yours  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know,  but  maybe  yours  is  a  better  peach. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  they  are ;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  California  we  are  not  after  the  large  olive.  We 
are  after  the  olive  that  will  produce  the  most  fruit ;  after  the  olive 
that  will  prove  to  be  a  prolific  bearer.  In  other  words,  we  want  the 
olive  that  will  yield  most  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  cotton-seed  oil  used  in  the  making  of  soap  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  said  I  though  it  was. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  olive  oil  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  used  for  edible  purposes  in  the  way  of  making 
salads. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  think  that  the  man  who  wants  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  salad  ought  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  Know  that  we  are  asking  you  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  tariff  one  particle. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  increase  in  the  tariff  are  you  asking? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  asking  100  per  cent  increase  on  olives. 

Mr.  Pou.  We  pay  75  cents  a  quart  for  them  now. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  you  will  reduce  the  tariff  the  price  will  go  down 
and  you  will  not  have  to  pay  so  much. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  not  the  price  now  about  $3  per  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  about  $5  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  buy  in  the  larger  packages? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  buy  in  bottles. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Georgia  we  make  good  olive  oil  out  of  cotton  seed, 
but  we  do  not  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  question,  was  asked  about  the  denaturing  of 
olive  oil,  and  I  find  that  it  can  be  denatured,  and  it  is  denatured  in 
France,  from  whence  it  is  imported  for  manufacturing  purposes.  I 
wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record  in  answer  to  the  argument  made. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  stated  it  was  denatured.  ^ 

(At  1  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday^  November  19. 1908. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  olives? 

Mr.  RoEDiNo.  I  simply  want  to  make  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  denaturizing  of  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary,  unless  you 
want  to  say  that  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Our  records  show  that  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
French  are  doing  it.     Is  Mr.  Roeding  here? 

Mr.  Roeding.  My  name  is  Roeding. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  something  else? 

Mr.  Roeding.  On  figs. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  C.  BOEDINQ,  OF  FBESNO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Roeding.  I  am  one  of  a  committee  of  three  representing  the 
general  committee  on  tariff  revision  of  the  State  of  California,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Mr.  Woodward,  our  chairman,  has  already 
presented  a  brief  covering  our  desires  on  the  subject  of  fruit  in  gen- 
eral, and  my  wish  is  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fig  industry, 
which  has  not  been  as  fully  discussed  as  it  should  be  in  the  briefs 
that  have  been  presented.  With  your  permission,  I  should  just  like 
to  is^ive  you  a  short  synopsis  of  this.  Page  30,  paragraph  204,  of  the 
tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the  act  of 
July  24,  189<,  imposes  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  figs. 

()f  all  the  fruit  industries  of  California,  the  growing  of  figs  stands 
in  a  very  unique  position.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  nevertheless  it  is 
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a  fact,  that  this  duty  has  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  caused  the 
growing  of  figs  to  develop  in  proportion  to  other  lines  of  fruits.  For 
a  period  extending  over  fourteen  years,  from  1893  to  1907,  there  has 
been  practically  no  change  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  except  in  the 
last  five  years,  during  which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
their  quantity  and  value,  until  in  1907  the  importations  amounted  to 
something  over  12,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of  $1,136,924,  which 
is  almost  half  the  total  output  of  Smyrna  figs,  practically  all  of  which 
are  grown  in  Asia  Minor.  This  fully  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  this  most  delectable,  world- 
fa^nous  product.  During  this  same  period  the  output  of  American 
dried  figs  has  varied  but  verv  slightly  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  an- 
nually, representing  a  value  of  from  $120,000  to  $150,000  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  slow  development  of  this  industry  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  fig  identical 
with  the  world-famous  Smyrna  fig  has  been  produced,  thus  placing 
us  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  enabling  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  article:  The  fact  that  California  has  only 
very  recently  been  in  a  position  to  place  this  new  fig  on  the  market 
has  led  to  the  fixed  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers  that  good 
figs  could  not  be  raised  there.  The  growers  who  have  engaged  in  this 
occupation  in  a  small  way  are  confronted  not  only  with  the  competi- 
tion of  the  imported  fi^,  but  are  compelled  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  has  existed  against  our  figs  in  general. 

It  was  only  after  fourteen  years  of  persistent  and  costly  experi- 
menting, during  all  of  which  time  the  writer  insisted  that  Smyrna 
figs  equal  to  the  imported  dried  fruit  could  be  successfully  raised  in 
America,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  producing  this 
fig  and  convincing  experts  that  it  was  entitled  to  recognition  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  our  fruit  products.  Good  figs  are  admittedly 
the  most  healthful  and  desirable  of  all  fruits  and  such  can  undoubt- 
edly be  produced  in  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  now  filled  by 
the  imported  article,  as  well  as  any  future  requirements,  provided 
proper  encouragement  be  given  American  growers  for  its  propaga- 
tion by  adequate  tariff  legislation. 

Briefly,  the  successful  production  of  this  fig  is  dependent  upon  a 
small  insect  known  as  Blaistophaga  (jrossorum^  without  which  agency 
the  fig  can  not  be  produced.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  little 
insect,  the  writer  cared  and  cultivated  for  a  60-acre  fig  orchard  for 
fourteen  years  without  deriving  one  cent  of  remuneration,  although 
thousand  of  dollars  were  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty and  in  efforts  to  introduce  the  insect. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally  brought  about 
through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  instructed  one  of  his  agents, 
then  stationed  in  Naples,  to  send  to  California  colonies  of  these  in- 
sects. The  first  shipments  were  made  in  the  year  1898,  but  without 
success,  and  it  was  not  until  1899  that  this  little  insect  became  es- 
tablished in  its  new  home. 

The  propagation  of  this  insect  takes  place  in  the  following  manner: 

To  begin  with,  the  fig  in  which  it  hibernates  and  in  which  it  prop- 
agates its  species  is  an  entirely  distinct  tree  from  the  one  producing 
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the  edible  and  dried  product.  This  particular  fig  tree  stands  in  the 
relation  of  male  to  the  edible  fig.  The  only  crop  of  this  fig  which  is 
of  any  value  for  the  production  of  the  edible  fig  is  the  one  which 
reaches  maturity  in  June,  at  which  time  the  figs  are  gathered  from 
this  tree  and  hung  among  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna,  or  edible  fi<r 
tree.  The  caprifigs,  which  serve  as  a  home  for  the  insect,  are  fille3 
with  minute  galls  containing  male  and  female  wasps.  The  male 
wasps  emerge  from  these  galls  first,  open  the  galls  containing  the 
female  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  and  impregnate  her.  She 
then  passes  out  of  the  fig,  her  bod^^  and  wings  becoming  covered  wiih 
the  pollen  from  the  male  or  staminate  blossoms  surrounding  the  fig 
orifice,  and  enters  the  edible  fig  which  contains  nothing  but  female 
flowers.  The  construction  of  these  flowers  is  such  that  she  can  not 
deposit  her  eggs,  but  in  her  efforts  to  do  so  she  distributes  the  pollen 
from  the  female  blossoms — and  there  are  thousands  of  them  inside 
of  a  fig — so  that  each  minute  blossom  becomes  poUenated  and  thns 

Produces  a  fertile  seed.  In  consequence  of  this  the  fertilization  of  the 
owers  causes  the  figs  to  remain  on  the  trees  and  mature  into  perft'ct 
fruits,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  this  minute  insect,  would 
immaturely  drop  off  when  only  about  the  size  of  marbles,  which  c<^n- 
dition  universally  existed  until  the  insect  was  introduced,  since  which 
time  crops  mature  naturally  and  abundantly. 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  there  is  not  sufficient 
protection  to  encourage  the  planting  of  this  fruit  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  value  as  a  commercial  product,  for  the  reason  that 
under  our  labor  conditions — farm  laborers  commanding  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day — the  figs  can  not  be  harvested  for  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound;  the  care  of  the  orchard  until  harvest  season  means  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  another  cent ;  add  to  this  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est for  the  money  invested,  which  approximately  would  represent  an 
additional  outlay  of  a  cent,  makes  it  quite  evi<lent  that  the  present 
tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  this  indus- 
try, and  so  we  recommend  that  the  duty  on  figs  be  increased  to  3  cents 
per  pound,  under  which  duty  we  feel  certain  this  industry  will  flour- 
ish and  expand  enormouslv. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  consumer  has  never  been  benefited  in 
the  least,  for  it  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact  that  Smyrna  figs 
have  never  sold  for  less  than  20  and  30  cents  per  pound  to  the  con- 
sumer, making  quite  evident  the  fact  that  the  monopoly  which  the 
imported  product  has  enjoyed  has  been  the  cause  of  maintaining  the 

f)rice  of  the  products  at  a  fi^ire  far  beyond  the  reach  of  peome  of 
imited  means.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  tariff  will 
not  cause  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the  dried  fruit  to  the  consumer, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  far  too  liigh  already,  and  it  is  only  bv  the  com- 
petition of  our  California  fruit  that  it  will  be  brought  ^own  to  a 
figure  which  will  cause  it  to  be  universally  used  as  a.  food  product. 
This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  prices  obtained  for  raisins  before  Cali- 
fornia entered  the  market  as  a  competitor,  when  the  ruling  price  was 
more  than  double  what  it  has  been  since  she  became  an  active  factor. 

We  feel  that  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  imported  figs  Cali- 
fornia will,  as  she  has  in  the  raisin  business,  demonstrate  her  ability 
to  supply  all  our  demands  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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The  following  table  is  an  exemplification  of  what  we  have  herein- 
before set  forth : 


Fig  tabulation. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Value. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Value. 

1893 

Pounds. 

10,508,928 

7,985,959 

11,855.690 

11,900,710 

8,640,762 

9,628,426 

7,284,068 

8.812.487 

9,988.871 

11.087,131 

16,482,142 

13.178,061 

13.364.107 

17,562.358 

24,346,173 

$548,995 
392.040 
687,420 
689,512 
535,380 
509,002 
&%.762 
.513,895 
468,518 
487,733 
774,917 
660,360 
617,027 
722.967 
1,136,924 

Pounds. 
900.000 
1,550,000 
2,750,000 
2,160,000 
8,250,000 
4,780,000 
5,800,000 
4,000,000 
6.600,000 
7,260.000 
6.000.000 
5,700,000 
7,250,000 
7.75O.00O 
6,000,000 

$13,600 

1894 

1895- 

1808. 

1897    - 

23.250 
55,000 
43,200 
65,000 

1898. 

107.660 

1899 

1900. 

120,600 
90,000 

1901      _ _ 

146,260 

1902 __- 

168,125 

1908 

150,000 

1904 - 

140,000 

1905 — - 

181,250 

1906 _ 

1907. 

198.750 
150.000 

That  table  shows  how  imports  have  been  increasing  all  the  time, 
and  I  want  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  that  lately  I  bought  a  pound 
of  Smyrna  figs  in  Chicago  and  paid  25  cents  a  pound  for  them.  It 
merely  illustrates  that  although  the  imports  have  increased  from 
10,503,928  pounds  in  1893  to  24,346,173  pounds  in  1907  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  price  of  Smyrna  figs  to  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  industry  ten  years 
ago? 

Mr.  EoEDiNG.  It  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  acres  were  there  under  cultiavtion  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNQ.  Not  over  1,000  to  1,200  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  area  now  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Not  over  4,000  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  increased  fourfold  in  ten  years? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  your  figs 
f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  EoEDiNO.  The  curing  of  the  crop  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  price  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.  for  shipment, 
is  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNO.  That  is  only  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  to 
that  would  have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  packing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  question  was.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  put 
your  crop  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNO.  Probably  you  do  not  understand  this,  that  the  fig 
we  are  producing  in  California  at  the  present  time  is  an  inferior  fig, 
outside  of  this  new  fig  which  is  in  the  first  stages  of  development,  to 
the  imported  fig,  and  at  the  present  time  we  get  from  3  to  4  cents  less 
per  pound  for  the  fig  we  are  producing  now  than  for  the  imported 
article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  asked  you  was,  how  much  it  cost  you  to 
put  them  on  board  the  cars? 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  F.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment? 
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Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  sell  your  crop? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  It  is  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
the  West  and  also  in  the  East,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  all  those  cities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^\Tiat  do  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  It  brings  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  to  6  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  of  that  is  taken  up  in  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  About  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  about  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Not  quite  that. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  How  much  is  that  an  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  production  of  figs  with  us  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  report  here  shows  that  our  product 
in  1907  was  about  6,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  $40  an  acre  you  are  mak- 
ing on  vour  fig  crop  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  feoEDiNG.  Not  to  the  grower;  no,  sir.  WTien  I  refer  to  the 
additional  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  cars  you  must  add  the  packing 
charges.     I  am  adding  the  packing  charge  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  on  board  the  cars,  adding  the 
packing  charges,  it  was  tS  cents. 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  packing  charges  are  just  about  equal  to  what  it 
costs  to  deliver  to  the  packing  house.  If  the  figs  bring  2  cents,  you 
can  figure  the  packing  charges  at  an  additional  2  cents,  making  about 
4  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  you  about  4  cents?  What  I  want  you  to 
give  me  is  the  not  profit  you  are  making  on  the  figs. 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  about  a  cent.  The  cul- 
tivating charge  is  clo^e  on  to  another  cent ;  so  that  the  net  profit  i^ 
very  small.     It  does  not  average  to  the  grower  over  a  cent. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  You  make  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  your  figs? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  raise  about  a  ton  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  About  a  ton  to  the  acre;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  you  a  profit  of  about  $22  an  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes;  but  of  course  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fig  I  am  referring  to  has  never  really  come  into  competition  with  thr 
imported  fig  on  account  of  its  bein^  an  inferior  fig,  and  the  fig  wo 
are  trying  to  develoj)  now,  and  on  which  thousands  of  dollars  has  Ixvn 
expended  in  its  introduction,  is  simply  in  the  first  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  this  new  fig  you  are  developing  will 
be  more  profitable  than  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  We  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  It  would  be  more  profitable  under  the  present 
conditions  than  the  old  one,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  RoEDiN(;.  Yes ;  after  we  once  get  it  established ;  but  of  course? 
it  requires  a  very  heavy  expenditure  of  money  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  growth  of  figs,  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  has  increased  in  the  past  ten  years  fourfold, 
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under  present  conditions  with  a  new  and  better  fig  you  would  prob- 
ably develop  that  pretty  rapidly,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Very  rapidly,  but  our  product  is  only  6,000,000 
pounds  against  24,000,000  pounds  of  the  imported  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  de- 
velopment of  your  industry  to  develop  it  with  reasonable  speed,  in- 
stead of  to  induce  a  vast  amount  of  capital  to  go  into  it  all  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Take  the  development  since  1893 ;  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  amount  of  figs  used  from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  the  amount  had  increased 
fourfold  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  acreage  has  increased  to  4,000  acres,  but,  of 
course,  all  of  that  is  not  in  full  bearing.  That  is  a  very  small  devel- 
opment for  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  it  take  a  fig  tree  before  it  bears  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  figs 
will  come  into  bearing  and  producing? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes;  out,  of  course,  if  a  grower  does  not  receive  suf- 
ficient encouragement  and  inducement  he  will  not  plant  any  more 
figs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  the  figures  here,  most  crops  in  the 
United  States  are  not  paying  more  than  $20  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre  would  not  cover  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  the  time  a  man  must  work  before  his  trees 
come  into  bearing. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  figs  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  handling  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  labor  of  harvesting  represents  about  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Roeding.  A  cent  a  pound  for  harvesting.  That  does  not  in- 
clude, you  understand,  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Including  the  cultivation  and  all  of  it,  how  much  of  it 
is  labor? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  actual  labor  is  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
cultivation  and  harvesting,  of  $35  an  acre.  Figuring  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  it  is  about  $35  a  ton. 

Mr.  Pou.  Two  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  insist  that  anybody  ought  to  make  more 
on  an  acre  of  figs  than  on  an  acre  of  peaches,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  on  an  acre  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  I  do  not  insist  on  that,  but  I  do  say  that  it  seems, 
under  the  present  conditions,  that  with  the  tariff  that  we  have  at  this 
time,  the  imports  have  increased  right  along  and  the  consumer  has 
never  received  any  benefit  of  anv  lower  price ;  but  by  the  competition 
of  this  new  fig,  so  that  we  will  be  placea  on  an  equality  with  the  im- 
ported fig,  the  price  will  naturally  come  down  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  got  more  protection  now  than  your  entire 
labor  cost  comes  to. 

Mr.  Roeding.  Well,  that  is  all  very  true. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  more  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  But  as  it  is,  the  experimental  work  has  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  induce  a  grower  to  engage 
in  this  business  unless  he  feels  he  is  going  to  derive  a  profit  from  It, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  F.  TABPET,  OF  FEESNO,  CAL.,  REFBESEFI- 
INa  THE  FBESNO  CHAMBEB  OF  COHMEBCE. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  pressed  for  time  this  afterncKin. 
and  I  hope  you  will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  appreciate  that.  I  sat  here  all  yesterday  and  this 
morning,  and  I  appreciate  the  pressure  on  you  gentlemen ;  but  we  are 
from  a  long  way  off,  and  when  we  come  3,000  miles  we  think  we  ought 
to  be  heard. 

I  have  come  here  to  represent  the  growers  in  the  raisin  and  currant 
business.  I  am  engaged  in  that  enterprise  myself.  Paragraph  2C4, 
on  page  30,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1897,  as  printed,  provide.-^  a 
tariff  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  rai-sins  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  cur- 
rants, Zante  and  other. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  tariff  protection  the  raisin  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  center  of  which  is  Fresno  County,  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  130,375,000  pounds  in  the  year  11H)T. 
These  raisins  were  produced  under  economic  conditions  entirely  dis- 
similar from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  foreign  countries  where 
raisins  and  so-called  currants  are  produced.  The  California  raisin 
comes  in  competition  with  raisins  from  Spain  and  so-called  cur- 
rants from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  said  raisins  and  currants 
are  produced  with  a  labor  charge  of  from  25  to  40  cents  per  day,  as 
against  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  even  $2  a  day  paid  by  the  California 
grower,  and  with  a  freight  charge  from  European  and  Asia  Minur 
ports  to  American  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  of  $5.75  per  ton,  as  again-t 
the  freight  charge  to  California  growers  from  California  to  eastern 
points  of  $20  a  ton  (which  is  announced  Ut  be  raised  to  $22  per  ton 
on  the  1st  of  December  next) . 

Under  such  conditions  without  a  compensating  tariff  it  would  l>e 
impossible  for  the  California  raisin-growing  industry  to  exist,  an<i 
we  wish  to  point  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fallacy,  in  at  lea>t 
as  far  as  raisins  are  concerned,  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
"the  consumer  pays  the  tariff;"  the  fact  that  raisins,  from  a  co.-t 
to  the  consumer  of  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tariff  and  before  the  commercial  production  of  raisins  in 
California  forced  prices  down  to3i  cents  per  pound,  the  average  mar- 
ket price  of  raisins  in  the  center  of  the  industry,  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  for 
a  long  series  of  years  past  proves  the  saying  a  fallacy  where  pro- 
ducers compete  for  a  market  for  their  product;  the  reason  is  obvious. 
the  competition  of  upward  of  3,000  growers,  the  condition  now  exi>t- 
ing  in  California,  and  the  producers  of  raisins  from  approximately 
100,000  acres  of  land  (giving  an  average  of  about  30  acres  to  the 
grower),  who  compete  with  one  another  in  the  disposition  of  their 
crops,  Iceeps  the  price  always  at  a  small  advance  above  the  actual 
cost  of  jiroduction,  and  it  often  happens,  in  the  eagerness  of  said 
competition,  that  prices  go  even  below  the  price  of  production,  the 
consumer  meanwhile  reaping  all  the  benefits. 
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The  California  raisin  grower  is,  however,  seriously  injured  and 
prejudiced  by  the  competition  of  the  so-called  "  Zante  currant," 
which  in  fact  is  not  the  product  of  a  currant  bush  at  all,  but  is  the 
product  of  a  vine,  and  is  really  a  grape  and  in  its  dried  condition  a 
raisin. 

We  request,  therefore,  that  in  the  coming  tariflf  schedule  it  be  pro- 
vided that  all  so-called  "  currants  "  be  required  to  be  labeled  and  mar- 
keted as  what  they  really  are,  viz,  seedless  raisins. 

Under  the  name  of  "  currants  "  this  product  has  been  admitted  into 
the  United  States  at  a  tariflf  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  I  herewith 
append  a  tabulation  of  the  production  and  importation  of  raisins 
and  currants  separately,  in  parallel  cohimns,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  additional  tariff  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pouna  is  required  on 
currants  to  make  it  the  same  as  the  raisin,  which  it  is,  in  order  that 
protection  be  given  to  our  producers  of  the  so-called  "  Thompson's 
seedless" — the  true  Sultanina  of  Asia  Minor  and  our  seedless  Sul- 
tana raisins,  the  competitors  of  the  Zante  currant,  which  latter  is  the 
dried  product  of  a  vine  the  grape  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  black  and 
white  Corinth." 

In  this  behalf  we  beg  to  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  April  5, 
1901,  in  reference  to  the  Corinth  vineyardists  of  Greece,  as  follows 
(writing  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Grecian  Government) : 

This  law  is  unique  and  is  well  worth  study.  By  its  provisions  every  shipper 
of  Corlnths  is  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  custom-house,  together  with  his  decla- 
ration of  export,  a  receipt  which  shows  that  he  has  deposited  in  the  stores 
established  by  the  Government  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
Corlnths  which  he  wishes  to  exi)ort.  The  exiwrter  puts  on  his  bill  which  he 
forwards  to  the  purchaser  a  statement  of  the  amount  ordered  nnd  its  price,  plus 
the  price  of  15  per  cent  of  this  whole  order,  which  same  he  has  been  obliged  to 
turn  over  gratis  to  the  Government,  according  to  the  retention  act.  The  foreign 
purchaser,  in  other  words,  when  he  buys  a  hundred  tons  of  currants  pays  the 
shipper  for  115,  virtually  making  a  present  to  the  Government  through  the  ex- 
porter of  the  15  tons.  The  percentage  of  the  retention  is  not  always  15,  but  is 
a  figure  decided  upon  yearly  by  a  committee  of  officials  from  the  different 
centers  of  Corinth  production.  I^st  year,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the 
mildew  and  consequent  short  crop,  it  was  put  down  to  10  per  cent.  The 
Corinths  donated,  as  it  were,  by  the  foreign  buyer  to  the  Greek  Government  are 
sold  by  the  latter  to  local  distillers,  wine  makers,  etc.,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  be  not  exported  as  currants,  but  reduced  to  a  pulp,  sirup,  or  distilled 
product.  The  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  their  not  being  illegally 
exported  in  the  dried  form. 

While  in  general  the  grower  sells  all  his  fruit  direct  to  the  shipper,  he  often 
chooses  to  deliver  his  inferior  grades  to  the  retention  stores,  from  which  he 
receives  a  receipt  which  is  in  Greece  a  negotiable  paper.  These  papers  bring 
almost  the  same  value  as  the  current  market  value  of  the  grade  of  corinths 
delivered. 

With  the  retention  stock  of  corinths  the  Government  Is  able  to  foster  native 
distilleries  and  wine  makers,  and  with  the  moneys  secured  from  their  sale  a 
bank  has  been  started  called  the  "  Currant  Bank,"  which  loans  money  to  the 
planters  on  their  currant  crop  on  the  easy  terms  of  5  per  cent,  and  assists  them 
in  other  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  importing  copper  sulphate  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mildew.  The  bank  will  Imiwrt  this  year  2,000  tons  of  bluestone  for  the 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  effect  of  this  ingenious  law  has  been  to  bring  up  the  price  of  corinths, 
which  had  gone  down  to  $22  per  ton,  to  the  old  figure  which  prevailed  before 
the  prohibitive  French  duty  was  put  on,  viz,  to  about  $48  per  ton.  this  latter 
being  one  which  will  Injure  to  the  producer  a  fair  profit.  This  law  reminds  one 
of  the  Dutch  methods  employed  In  the  early  days  of  the  nutmeg  culture  In 
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Banda,  when  the  Government  burnt  in  big  bonfires  on  the  beach  thousands  of 
pounds  of  nutmegs  every  year  and  advertised  such  destruction  in  the  Enroiwan 
market  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  an  over  supply  and  keep  up  the  high  price 
of  the  product,  of  which  the  (Jovernment  had  a  monopoly.  The  Grwk  law  is 
only  like  the  Dutch  one  in  so  far  as  it  attemi>ts  to  limit  the  amount  put  on  the 
market  instead  of  to  increase  the  methods  of  distribution  and  eucounige  a  more 
general  consumption.  It  is  more  clever  because  it  is  directly  levied  ui¥>n  the 
foreign  consumer  and  makes  a  use  of  the  surplus  instead  of  destroying  it. 

From  the  tabulation  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  of 
foreign  raisins  in  1887  amounted  to  20,386  tons,  of  a  value  of  $2i^8L- 
981,  while  the  production  of  California  raisins  at  that  time  amounted 
to  only  8,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  $880,000.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign raisins  since  1887  have,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation,  steadily  de- 
creased, while  the  production  of  California  raisins  has  as  steadily  in- 
creased, showing  in  1907  (the  last  year  for  which  the  accounts  have 
been  made  up)  that  the  foreign  raisin  imports  had  declined  to  l.i>s:i 
tons,  of  a  value  of  $^364,403,  while  the  production  in  California  had 
increased  to  over  65,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  $4,225,000. 

Your  attention  is  most  especially  called,  however,  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent condition  shown  by  the  appended  tabulation  in  referenc-e  to  the 
so-called  "■  Zante  currants.''  Their  importation  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  12,593  tons  in  1898  to  19,190  tons  in  1907,  the  value  of 
the  latter  being  given  as  $1,746,941.  These  currants,  therefore,  have 
filled  the  market  for  similar  goods  produced  by  California  growers, 
and  that,  we  believe,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  lower  duty  upon  tho« 
so-called  "  currants,"  permitting  them  to  be  imported  at  less  than 
raisin  duty  and  coming  into  direct  competition  with  the  domestic 
producer.  Were  this  remedied  the  seedless  raisins  of  California  pro- 
duction would,  we  feel  convinced,  shortly  take  their  place  and  thu> 
enlarge  the  market  of  California  raisins  to  that  extent. 

We  therefore  request,  first,  that  the  present  duty  of  2i  cents  per 
pound  on  raisins  be  continued  and  made  to  read  to  include  all  raisin>, 
and  that  the  present  duty  on  currants  of  2  cents  be  raised  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound,  placing  them  on  an  equality  with  all  other  raisins,  and 
that  when  imported  they  be  required  to  bear  their  true  appellation  of 
"  seedless  raisins." 


Raisins. 


Year. 


Imports.  I     Value.     I  Production. 

I I 


Currants. 


Imports.  I     Value. 


I  Pounds,    i 

1887 _ _ _ .._ '  40.«rr3.i^S8  I  !«!'2,281,081 

18.S.S ___ 40,47(),7(i:i        2,a7Q,120 

is.K!» 3.'),o;»i  ,1V/)  I 

18;«) 3'i/»i  J..'«<» 

isfii _ :?!).:)72.(.:)j  I 

18!»2 __  2(I.(>87.(>K) 

18^« 27,:)4;^.v'.:j  : 

18t)4 i;i.7.">l ,(>.A) 

181>.') .-_ _ _  ir>.«>Jl  .278  I 

18?K)... 10.82ri.n*M 

]8'J7._. I  12.(>;/0,.'<>8 

18".»S 1  f),:.i>.'5,8:« 

IfsW I  4.f';«.201 


l,7:i().786 
1.<W7,103  I 
2,018,871) 

IK-U.IWII  I 
1.2(;<>.342 


Pounds. 
IG. 000,000  L 

10,000,000  ■ 

20,000,000  L 
38,000,000  _, 
52,000,000  -. 
57,000,000 
89.8;>0,000 


Pounds. 


r 


:>l,(J81   I     107.020,000 
6:-)l,420         as,  010, 000 


VMM).. 

v.m 

v.ny2 

15M« 

1904 

1!«V) 

irxX) 

lSX/7 


10.;^<>H.4!«8   I 

(i,7i.').<)7r.  , 

C,8i;7.617 
4,0n.«.8'>  , 
12.114.8.-):) 
3,(JG7,101   i 


460.200  I 

riSl.889 
282.400 
531.124   I 
297,  (WI   1 
3!  HI.  973 
47(i.844 

ao,.>42  ' 

273.031 
o24..-);K)  I 
3(>4,403 


0,9ei0,000  ! 

W. 1.34,000    „. 

81,271,000  I  2.5,186,210 
72.0K8,0(K)  I  30.849. 2,):^ 
94,800.000  I  8t},2r>l,779 
74, .3^)0,000  S«,l<9,lJlg 
lOt). 375.000  '  .36,238. 97« 
120,410.000  a3,878,209 
75,»40,000  I  38,347, <>49 
87, 88.-), 000  31,742,919 
95,400,000  37,078,311 
130,375,000     38,392,779 


98:?7,!n: 
7^  *>.:'.'!? 

91fi.!ii« 

9l(;.i'.4 

1,238.7.V; 

74.{.f44 

907.45i» 

7ti4.1>vi 

1,110.  IVl 

l,74<>,i)a 
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Now,  I  have  a  large  amount  of  tabulations  and  s^tatements  and  so 
forth,  and  I  would  say  for  your  information  that  we  have  had  a  statis- 
tician, a  very  able  maiT,  at  work  on  thij^  for  months,  and  this  is  simply 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  presented  here  to  bring  out  some  special 
features. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  give  th(^  cost  of  production  in  those 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  TMiat  is  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Taki'EV.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  Government  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find  that  could  state  that.  The 
cost  of  production  on  every  160  acres  of  land  in  the  country  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  is  vour  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Raisins. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  put  raisins  into  the  sweat  box  at  between  2  and  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  underwood.  '\\Tiat  is  your  cost  of  everything  except  interest 
on  your  capital  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  do  not  ship  anything  f .  o.  b.  the  cars.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  grower's  end  ot  it  entirely.  The  manufacturer's  end  is 
entirely  separate  from  ours.  We  sell  to  the  manufacturers,  quite  a 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  Underw-ood.  What  is  the  cost  at  the  point  of  sale? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  cost  at  the  point  of  sale  is  altogether  dependent 
upon  how  much  raisins  the  particular  piece  of  land  raises  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you 

Mr.  Tarpey.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  you, 
and  as  definitely  as  I  can.  The  cost  of  prbduction  differs  with  every 
year  and  every  piece  of  land  and  all  the  conditions.  One  year  you 
may  have  a  crop  that  will  be  twice  as  large  as  another  year.  Your 
expenses  will  not  increase  anything  like  double.  Another  year  you 
may  have  a  very  large  crop,  and  your  expenses  may  be  more  than 
they  were  the  previous  year.  Of  course  you  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  do  not  appreciate  that  as  much  as 
we  do  who  are  growing  the  sttiff ;  but  taking  it  one  year  with  another, 
the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2J  to  3  cents.  A  great  many 
people  have  gone  out  of  business  because  their  land  did  not  produce 
enough  to  justify  them  in  continuing  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  and  one-half  to  3  cents  a  pound  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production  at  the  point  of  sale? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  delivered  in  the  packing  house. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  do  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  sell  our  product  for  that,  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. When  I  left  there,  there  was  quite  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
they  would  get  2,  2|,  3 J,  and  some  were  demanding  4  cents,  and  all 
kinds  of  prices;  but  there  was  very  little  selling,  and  what  w^as  selling 
was  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  case,  what  did 
your  crop  cost  you  to  produce  last  year? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not  made  tip  the 
books  for  this  last  year. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  yours  cost  ? 

Mr.  Takpey.  Personally  I  do  not  make  them  into  raisins;  I  sell 
my  grapes  green.  Therefore  I  can  not  tell  what  it  cost  last  year.  As 
a  general  rule  they  cost  -if  cents.     That  would  be  a  fair  average, 

Mr.  Under^vood.  Do  you  not  make  any  profit  in  raising  your  rai- 
sins? 

Mr.  Tarfey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  that  profit? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  That  differs.  One  year  the  raisin  men  sold  their  rai- 
sins for  12  cents.  Thev  did  not  make  a  profit.  Another  year  they 
got  4  cents  a  pound,  an^  they  made  a  profit  that  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  profit  on  an  average  crop  at  an  aver- 
age price? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Without  talking  about  the  interest  on  their  land, 
because  every  man's  land  is  valued  differently- 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  profit  stands  for  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes ;  the  profit  must  stand  for  that.  They  expect  to 
make — their  reasonable  presumption,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
duce, is — 1  ton  to  the  acre.  The  profit  on  that  1  ton  would  deter- 
mine what  your  profits  would  be  for  the  year.  Now,  some  of  the  land 
produces  as  low  as  half 'a  ton.  Those  people  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Their  land  is  not  suitable.  The  average  would  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton.  take  it  the  whole  raisin  crop  over.  That  produces 
aprofit  of  $45  or  $50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  dollars  or  $50  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Ye^.  sir;  without  counting  the  interest  on  your  land 
at  all. 

Mr.  Grkjcjs.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  net  profit  per  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  mean  that  is  the  net  profit  over  the  price  of  produc- 
ing the  crop,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  interest  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A^Tiat  do  you  count  the  interest  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  suppose  interest  on  the  land  is  usually  considered 
G  per  cent ;  a  reasonable  int>erest.  Some  men  value  their  land  at  very 
much  moro  that  others  do.  Some  land  will  produce  twice  as  much 
a  year. 

*Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you ;  what  is  the  absolute 
interest,  not  the  comparative  interest? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Interest  in  our  country  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  Interest  on  what  amount? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  land  worth  T 

Mr.  Tarpey.  A  real  good  vineyard  is  worth  $300  an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  what  you  want  to  make  on  that  is  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Ye*=?. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  begin  to  count  your  profits? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  take  the  results  in  the  market, 
however  they  come. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  assume  the  average  value  of  the  land  at 
$300  an  acre  and  your  average  profit  at  $40  an  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  It  would  go  $40  or  $50  an  acre. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  You  claim  to  produce  the  finest  raisins  in  the 
world  in  California,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  very  much  gratified,  as  a  Cali- 
fornian,  to  hear  so  many  encomiums  on  the  California  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  currants  are  hardly  up  to  ttie  poorer  class 
of  imported  raisins,  are  they? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  No,  sir;  they  fill  a  different  place  altogether.  They 
go  into  buns  and  cakes  and  puddings  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  mince  pie? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Every  manufacturer  of  mince-meat,  while  he  may 
use  some  Zante  currants,  uses  a  good  proportion  of  genuine  raisins 
besides,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  Zante  currant  is  not  a  raisin. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  they  take  the  place  of  raisins  in  some 
kinds  of  cookery,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not,  how  do  they  interfere  with  your 
raisins  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Of  course,  the  whole  theory  of  the  protective  business 
is  this:  If  our  raisin  business  were  injured  to-morrow  and  our  pro- 
duction commenced  to  decrease,  the  price  of  the  goods  abroad  would 
increase  and  the  consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  produce  so  many  raisins  in  California  has 
driven  it  down  by  competition  among  the  people  themselves  as  close 
to  the  point  of  cost  of  production  as  a  thing  can  possibly  be,  and  the 
people  get  the  benefit  of  that.  The  people  who  consume  them  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  quite  see  how  this  increased  duty  on 
Zante  currants  will  help  your  raisin  business. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  It  will  help  us  in  this  wa3\  that  it  will  make  a  market 
for  these  seedless  raisins  we  are  producing,  and  the  production  of 
them  will  be  more  largely  stimulated. 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  the  Zante  currants  do  take  the  place  of 
raisins? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  They  do  take  the  place  of  raisins. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  They  do  take  the  place  of  raisins,  and  we  are  produ- 
cing the  same  thing  in  the  shape  of  what  we  call  Thompson  seedless 
grapes  and  seedless  Sultana  grapes,  and  we  want  to  contmue  the  pro- 
duction and  propagation  of  that  grape  until  we  have  enough  to  sup- 
ply that  market  that  is  now  supplied  bv  the  Zante  currant.  It  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  and  furnishes  occupation  to 
everybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  was  trying  to  see  what  effect 
the  duty  might  have  on  the  importation.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  With  us,  land  that  grows  cotton  is  worth  $30  to  $50 
an  acre,  and  we  make  7  per  cent  on  that  to  start  with,  and  then  what- 
ever profit  we  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  doing  as  well  as  we  are,  with 
the  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  reason  our  profits  are  so  low  is  from  the  fact 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  low  ? 
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Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  7  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Very  well;  but  our  land  is  worth  that.  We  can 
devote  it  to  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  15  per  cent  in  all. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes;  w^e  make  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  There  is  the  investment  on  the  land ;  and  it  is  a  very 
hazardous  business.  Some  years  it  is  like  your  cotton  crop  with 
the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  think  it  is  right  and  proper  that  you  should 
be  permitted  by  act  of  Congress  to  make  15  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre 
and  we  only  make,  say,  7  per  cent  on  $50  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  do  not  know  what  you  gentlemen  make  down  there, 
but  our  land  is  especially  adapted  to  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  grow  cotton  in  California. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  can.  We  grew  it  there^  but  the 
labor  conditions  were  such  that  we  could  not  harvest  it.  The  labor 
conditions  do  not  permit  us  to  harvest  it  at  all.  Our  labor  condition 
is  a  very  serious  one  in  California  all  the  time.  Further  than  that^ 
we  do  not  know  what  time  this  pest  and  that  and  the  other  pest  may 
attack  us.  We  are  threatened  with  the  phlox  worm  in  California. 
We  have  over  $100,000,000  invested  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Dalzell  over  there  has  it  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  will  have  to  have  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  not  done  much  yet 
for  us,  but  w^e  expect  them  to.  A  man  to  be  a  horticulturist  to-day 
must  be  more  or  less  of  an  entomologist,  and  he  must  delve  into  science 
in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  many  things  that  threaten  his 
crops. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  best  set  of  farmers  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  pride  ourselves  on  it;  but  we  spend  our  money 
rovally  when  we  get  it. 

^Ir.  Neediiam.  The  value  of  the  land  being  $300  an  acre,  and  the 
profit  $40  an  acre,  that  is  $1,200  income  on  30  acres. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  holdings  as  low  as  5  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  the  value  of  the  land  is  $30  an  acre  or  $3(K) 
an  acre,  the  point  is  the  interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes.  I  told  my  friend  here  that  that  was  the  very  be>t 
land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  land  that  you  could  not  sell  for 
$50  an  acre,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  does  not  produce  anything, 
and  the  people  unfortunately  are  in  distress.  That  is  a  sorrowful 
thing  to  see  in  any  farming  community,  where  people  are  in  distress; 
but  it  is  because  they  are  endeavoring  to  devote  to  a  specific  pur- 
pose land  that  is  not  suited  for  it.  The  raisin  succeeds  in  Fresno 
County  because  of  the  lack  of  humidity  in  the  summer.  On  a  sum- 
mer night  a  piece  of  jeweler's  tissue  paper  has  been  staked  out  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  after  the  sun  went  down,  and  taken  up  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  crisp  and  dry  as  it  was  when  it  was  put 
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down.    That  enables  us  to  dry  our  fruit  as  we  do.    And  as  for  water, 
we  have  an  abundance  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOinS  J.  SCABAUEUI,  OF  P.  FASTINE  &  CO.,  48 
HAEEISON  STKEET,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  I  nave  here  a 
very  long  memorial,  which  I  am  not  going  to  read,  because  otherwise  I 
might  have  you  all  feeling  kind  of  tireoT-but  I  am  going  to  put  this 
memorial  on  record,  and  I  should  like  this  honorable  committee  to 
read  it  at  their  leisure,  because  you  will  find  there  are  some  pretty 
good  arguments  in  there  concerning  the  importation  of  Italian 
products. 

In  addition  to  this  memorial  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  this 
honorable  committee  concerning  a  few  articles,  not  as  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  as  vice-president  of  P. 
Pastine  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  also  of  the  importers 
in  New  York  City;  and  what  is  more  interesting  to  me,  I  want  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  consumers.  The  first  article  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  macaroni.  P.  Pastine  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City  and  Boston,  import  1,500,000  boxes  of  macaroni  a  year  from 
Naples,  «ind  we  also  have  a  good  interest  in  the  plants  manufac- 
turing domestic  macaroni.*  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  good 
macaroni  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why ;  we  do  not  By  rights 
we  should  ask  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  macaroni.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  this  country ; 
but  we  positively  protest  that  no  raise  should  be  given  on  macaroni, 
and  for  this  reason:  Something  like  two  or  three  months  ago  there 
was  a  statement  made  that  imported  Russian  wheat  had  been  Drought 
to  this  country  and  the  duty  paid  on  it,  and  it  had  been  manufactured 
into  macaroni  and  could  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $1.18  or  $1.20,  whereas 
imported  macaroni  made  in  Naples  out  of  the  very  same  wheat  we 
can  not  afford  to  sell  at  less  than  $1.35  to  $1.40.  That  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  present  tariff  should  remain  as  it  is. 

The  second  article  I  want  to  speak  of  is  rice.  I  speak  principally 
about  Italian  rice.  I  do  not  know  any  other  rice  except  Italian  rice, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  not  correct. 
We  demand  that  we  should  have  a  rate  of  1^  cents  a  pound  duty,  as 
we  think  that  should  be  enough,  for  this  reason:  I  have  been  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a  few  years  myself,  and  have  had  experience, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  replace  the  sale  of  one  bag 
of  Italian  rice  with  any  other  rice  when  Italian  rice  was  selling  high. 
Therefore,  that  shows  that  the  consumers  of  Italian  rice  would  not 
eat  anjrthing  but  Italian  rice.  It  has  a  very  characteristic  quality, 
and  it  is  used  in  a  certain  way  in  cooking,  made  into  puddings,  and 
so  forth,  a  specialty  of  these  foreigners. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  ScABAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  no  rice  has  ever  been  raised  to  take  the  place 
of  Italian  rice? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  never  have  been 
able  to  sell  to  any  of  my  customers  any  other  rice  but  Italian  rice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  asked  vou. 
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Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  will  pay  any  price  for  it? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ;  they  will  not  pay  any  price.  They  will  stay 
without  rice;  they  will  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Now,  inasmuch  as  this  rice  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  domestic  rice,  1^  cents  a  pound  is  enough  duty. 
You  may  ask  me  why  a  cent  and  a  half  is  enough.     If  anybody  eTer 

§oes  down  in  New  York  through  Mulberry  street  and  in  the  Jewish 
istrict,  if  you  make  a  practice  of  it  you  will  find  in  front  of  all  the 
stores  there  is  a  little  ticket  on  everything,  giving  the  price  of  an 
article,  and  you  go  there  the  next  morning  and  you  will  find  it  is 
changed.  .Why?  Because  the  consumers  travel,  and  they  are  look- 
ing for  the  price.  They  know  about  the  quality,  because  the  foreign 
buyers  know  about.it,  and  everybody  is  looking  for  the  price.  The 
fellow  that  comes  to  us  is  looking  for  the  price.  I  think  that  the 
consumer,  and  no  one  but  the  consumer,  would  have  the  benefit  of 
this. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Still  he  would  not  give  it  up,  even  at  2  cents? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Hc  wiU  not  sell  as  much  of  it.  If  you  sold  at 
1  cent  a  pound  you  would  probably  sell  twice  as  much  to-day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  what  way  would  this  half  a  cent  reduction  be 
carried  on  to  the  consumer ;  how  would  it  manifest  itself  in  the  price 
of  rice  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  In  this  way :  For  instance,  Italian  rice  costs  us, 
to  import,  5f  cents.  There  is  no  trust  in  the  Italian  provinces  on  rice 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  tariff  was  reduced,  would  you  sell  it  at  5|  cents  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  If  the  tariff  was  reduced,  we  would  sell  it  at  what 
it  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  costs  you  5J  cents  now  to  import.  If  the 
tariff  was  reduced,  what  would  you  sell  it  at? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Half  a  cent  cheaper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  sell  it  at  5|  cents? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLL  No ;  it  would  be  half  a  cent  a  pound  duty  less,  and 
we  would  sell  it  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper.  The  cost  price  is  5? 
cents,  and  the  price  of  the  retailer  is  6J  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  sell  it  half  a  cent  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  got  this  reduction  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  will  the  retailer  sell  it  at? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  The  retailer  will  have  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price. 
Everybody  goes  around  and  asks  the  price  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  what  price  would  he  sell  it? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  The  Italian  rice  is  retailed  to-day  in  New  York 
City  at  8  cents,  and  if  this  reduction  of  half  a  cent  should  be  given,  it 
would  be  sold  at  7i  cents  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  half  a  cent  reduction  in  this  duty 
would  increase  the  imports?  * 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  interest  you  come  in  ? 
Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs ;  I  think  it  will. 
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The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is  the  interest  you  have  in  the  matter, 
that  it  would  increase  the  imports? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No,  sir;  the  most  interest  I  have,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  is  to  give  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  rice. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  It  would  reduce  the  price,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  canned  vegetables  and 
canned  fish.  On  the?e  articles  we  do  not  demand  anj-  lower  duty,  but 
what  we  demand  is  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
This  ad  valorem  duty  has  given  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  want  to  give 
you  an  illustration.  Pastine  &  Co.  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States  since  1874,  and  we  have  imported  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods,  and  we  have  entered  ourgoods  at  cost — always  at  cost.  We 
have  not  tried  to  rob  the  Government  in  any  way ;  never  did.  There 
is  nothing  on  record  in  Washington  that  can  say  anything  about  our 
concern.  Many  times  we  have  had  our  prices  raised  by  the  appraiser. 
For  instance,  he  would  say,  "  Your  price  is  wrong,"  and  I  go  up  there 
and  show  them  what  the  goods  cost  me:  I  produce  correspondence, 
private  letters  from  other  firms,  showing  that  that  is  the  market  value, 
and  they  come  back  and  sav,  "Another  man  has  imported  it  and  en- 
tered it  at  a  higher  price,'^  and  we  are  compelled  to  enter  it  at  the 
higher  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  nobody  could  per- 
suade those  people  to  buy  any  other  rice  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  they  buy  other  rice,  of  course;  but  the  fellow 
that  buys  Italian  rice  wants  Italian  rice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  ever  try  to  sell  it  in  South  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes;  we  have  customers  in  South  Carolina  that 
buv  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not  want  Italian  rice  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes;  Italian  rice;  we  sell  once  in  a  while  a  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes.  There  are  not  many  Italians  down  there, 
but  once  in  a  while  they  ask  for  it.  \^^e  have  one  family  that  uses 
one  bag  a  month.  Of  course,  that  is  quite  a  large-sized  ifamily,  one 
of  those  like  President  Roosevelt  likes,  and  they  take  usually  one  bag 
a  month. 

Coining  back  to  canned  vegetables,  I  said  the  (jovernment  some- 
times raises  our  prices,  and  then  we  have  gone  there  and  >hown  what 
the  goods  cost  us  and  the  original  invoices,  and  such  thing>.  Lately — 
two  months  ago — I  personally  was  called  up  to  the  place,  and  they 
said,  "  Pastine,  your  goods  you  enter  are  low.''  and  I  went  up  there 
with  the  correspondence  and  all  those  things,  and  then  they  said: 
"  Pastine,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  the  Italian  manufacturers 
get  a  rebate  on  this? ''  l'  said  "  No."  They  sai*  "  You  had  better 
find  out  and  let  us  know,  because  if  they  get  a  rebate  on  things  the 
market  value  is  not  what  you  are  paying,  it  is  that  much  more,  and 
3''ou  are  penalized  therefor."  AVe  have  written  about  these  things,  and 
some  people  say  35  c^nts  and  some  40  and  some  50  and  others  say 
75  cents.  AVhat  I  am  driving  at  is  this :  That  with  all  these  questions, 
with  all  these  cases  before  the  appraiser,  it  costs  us  monev,  and  we 
have  to  pay  lawyers,  and  it  takes  time ;  and  do  you  think  for  a  min- 
ute we  are  going  to  lose  this  money  ?    Xo,  sir :  we  are  going  to  raise 
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the  price  of  the  goocl^.  Who  will  suffer?  I  will,  partly,  as  a  con- 
sumer, and  so  will  the  other  people  in  the  United  States.  All  we  ask 
is  that  this  ad  valorem  duty  be  changed  into  a  specific  one.  On  the 
goods  where  there  is  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  we  ask  that  1  cent 
a  pound  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  goods  should  be  charged  instead, 
which  is  equal  to  the  -iO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  ask  for  a 
specific  duty,  because  we  will  then  save  all  this  trouble  of  these  case? 
before  the  appraiser,  and  we  will  not  be  getting  bills  for  damaged 
goods,  and  so  forth. 

As  to  the  salt  and  cannod  fish,  we  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  14  cents 
a  pound  on  a  package  that  contains  so  many  cubic  inches,  and  *2i 
cents  to  5  cents,  and  then  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  for 
any  other  size.  In  one  case  it  equals  2  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  other 
it  equals  3  and  4  cents  a  pound.  Why  should  we  pav  that  difference! 
We  ask  that  the  duty  of  ii  cents  a  pound  straight  sKould  be  charged 
on  all  canned  fish  packed  in  cans,  gross  weight,  the  same  as  onlhe 
vegetables. 

Here  I  have  another  interesting  article,  which  is  cheese.  Reg- 
giano,  Parmesan,  Gorgonzola,  Roquefort,  and  Roman  cheese  are  five 
cheeses  imported  into  the  United  States  and  largely  used.  They  are 
not  made  here;  they  can  not  be  made  here.  They  nave  tried  to  make 
them  and  they  can  not  do  it.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  myself  know, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  experienced  people  that  pasture  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  it,  and  climate  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  experience  in 
making  the  cheese  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  so  it  has  oeen  found 
impossible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kinds  of  cheese  are  those  that  can  not  be 
made  here? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Rcggiauo,  Roman,  Gorgonzola,  Roquefort,  and 
Parmesan. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  limburger  cheese? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  I  am  not  discussing  limburger  cheese  now.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  made  here,  and  good,  t<x). 

Mr.  (jrRiGGS.  Did  you  not  say  that  Roquefort  cheese  could  not  be 
made  here? 

Mr.  ScARAivfELLi.  Ycs.  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  you  mentioned  that. 

The  Chairman.  Roquefort  cheese  is  made  in  New  York,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  compete  with  the  imported. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  will  get  there  on  all  the  varieties,  if 
they  work  at  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  they  could  not  make  Roquefort  cheese  here? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No;  they  have  no  sheep  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  what? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No  sheep  to  make  it,  and  no  special  manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Mr.  GRi(J(is.  I  have  eaten  irood  Roquefort  cheese  made  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  ScARAArKLLT.  Did  yon  think  it  was  good? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thonoht  it  was. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Well,  maybe  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
I  want  to  sell  the  domestic  Rcxjuefort  cheese  myself,  because  I  can 
make  more  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  eat  it,  do  vou? 
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Mr.  ScARAMELLJ.  SometiiTies. 

The  Chaikman.  Some  of  the  best  grocers  in  the  country  sell  do- 
mestic Roquefort  cheese  for  imported  cheese. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  That  is  new  to  me,  if  they  do  sell  it  for  imported 
cheese.  If  they  sell  the  domestic  Roquefort  for  the  imported  article 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  anythmg  of  that.  Those  people  that 
I  know  are  very  reliable  and  honest  people,  and  if  they  sell  people 
domestic  cheese  they  tell  them  so.  and  sell  it  as  domestic  cheese. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  that  under  the  pure- food  law. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  had  more  time.  T  would  tell  you  more  about 
that. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir.  What  we  do  in  this  line  is  done  in 
competition  with  the  domestic,  and  we  say  that  a  6-cent  duty  is  too 
mucn,  and  we  ask  a  duty  of  4  cents  only,  and  the  reason  we  ask  for 
it  is  this:  We  have  imported  Swiss  cheese  that  runs  in  competition 
with  the  domestic,  and  in  this  way,  that  the  imported  sells  at  24^ 
cents,  where  the  domestic  sells  for  12}  cents.  Here  we  have  12  cents 
in  favor  of  the  domestic  producer;  there  is  that  much  difference  in 
the  prices  of  the  cheeses.  The  quality  is  the  only  explanation,  and 
if  the  domestic  growers  ever  come  to  the  day  that  tney  can  make 
domestic  Swiss  as  good  as  the  imported  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  domestic  can  be  sold  here  much  cheaper  than  the  imported, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  everybody  would  use  domestic  it 
the  quality  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  gi'ocery  man  I  speak  of  did  buy  it  cheaper, 
but  he  sold  it  at  the  same  price  as  imported  cheese. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  do  uot  know  who  he  sold  it  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Who  did  he  sell  it  to? 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  tell  the  story 
now. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  If  a  man  buys  domestic  Swiss  for  imported,  he 
is  either  blind  or — well,  I  don't  knoy ;  1  can  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  he  sold  it  to  the  chairman. 

Mr,  ScAiLVMELLi.  Then  the  chairman  ought  to  see  the  difference 
between  domestic  and  imported,  because  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  should  we  take  care  of  your  Italian  people  who 
eat  this  cheese  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  For  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  used  only  by  the 
Italians,  but  the  Americans  eat  it  also. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  are  only  two  men  on  this  committee  able  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  ScARrV^rELLi.  There  are  eighty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  there  are  some  who  will  use  it.  In  fact,  there  are 
a  lot  of  them  who  use  it,  because  the  importation  has  been  good 
enough ;  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  should  refuse  to 
do  it,  if  common  American  citizens  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  want  to  talk  about  any  other  food 
besides  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  am  only  here  to  explain  how  it  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  4  cents,  and  there  will  be  twice  as  much  sold  as  we  are 
selling  to-day,  and  the  Government  will  get  the  revenue. 
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The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  you  have  exhausted  that  subject. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Yes ;  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk 
about  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  left  that  to  the  last,  bexiause  it  was  the  most 
important  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  OHve  oil  is  used  not  only  by  Italians,  but  by  many 
Americans,  and  it  has  become  a  necessity  to  our  table.  Of  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  seems  that  5  per  cent  i^ 
made  in  this  country  and  95  per  cent  must  come  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cotton-seed  oil  that  we  send 
over  there? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes,  before  the  pure- 
food  law  passed,  some  of  it  came  back  here.  I  do  not  know.  Now, 
all  we  ask  is  that  instead  of  75  cents  a  gallon  we  should  have  a  reduc- 
tion to  30  cents  and  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil.  As  far  as  I  my- 
self am  concerned,  I  believe  we  should  get  it  free,  because  I  think  it 
has  become  a  necessity  to  all  of  us.  "VVe  are  educating  our  children 
to  take  a  little  every  morning,  and  we  use  it  as  a  medicine.  The 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  say  in  their  report,  and  they  ask  that 
the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  30  cents  a  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottle?, 
lars,  tins,  or  similar  packages,  and  to  20  cents  a  gallon  on  olive  oil  in 
bulk,  including  tins  from  5  gallons  upward,  thus  giving  the  American 
manufacturers  the  chance  to  pack  this  in  tins  and  not  in  bottles. 

As  far  as  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  concerned,  I  know  thei-e 
is  a  large  revenue  coming  from  the  olive-oil  products,  and  coming 
down  to  20  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels  it  might  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  revenue.  Then,  again,  why  do  you  not  raise  lots  of  this  stuff! 
It  is  becoming  a  necessity  for  our  consumers,  and  we  believe  it  if 
right  for  them  to  have  a  reduction  on  the  olive  oil. 

The  following  memorial  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Scaramelli : 

ME^SIORIAL  of  the  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  YORK  TO 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS' AND  ]MEANS  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE 
PRESENT  TARIFF  LAW — SCHEDI'LE  G,  AGRICULTURAIi  PRODFCT^S  AND 
PROVISIONS. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  representing  important  interests  in  both  trade  and 
consumption  of  Italian  as  well  as  of  domestic  products  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  identified  with  the  interests  of  agricultural 
products  and  provisions  covered  by  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  law. 
respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee, 
for  adoption,  the  following  recommendations  respecting  duties  on 
articles  coining  under  said  schedule.  * 

This  chamber  believes  that  its  recommendations  will  receive  greater 
attention  and  carry  greater  weight  with  this  honorable  committee 
if  the  most  relevant  motives  and  facts  that  justify  their  suggestion  be 
stated  before  those  having  a  specific  relation  to  each  singular  article. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  economic  intercourse 
between  this  and  foreign  countries  during  the  last  decade,  namely, 
since  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  has  been  the  development  of 
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imiTiigration  to  an  unprecedented  number,  which  was  in  itself  both  a 
consequence  and  a  factor  of  the  prosperity  that  until  recently  has 
marked  the  progress  of  this  great  nation,  and  we  trust  will  mark  it 
even  in  a  greater  measure  in  the  future.  This  immigration,  which 
has  brought  to  our  shores  for  the  period  stated  7,600,000  people,  about 
3,900,000  of  whom  are  from  Mediterranean  countries,  and  about 
1 ,754,000  fi'om  Italy  alone,  adding  new  useful  strains  to  the  already 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  this  country,  has,  by 
reason  of  its  habits  and  tastes,  determined  a  notable  increase  in  the 
import  trade  from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  whence  most  of  this 
population  originates,  as  well  as  in  the  consumption  of  such  American 
products  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  this  country  on  the  lines  of  those 
originating  from  the  old  countries.  Thus,  importations  from  Italy, 
for  instance,  from  a  little  over  $20,000,000  in  1898,  increased  to  about 
$50,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1907,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  articles 
of  food.  • 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  inflow  of  alien  population 
did  not  advantage  domestic  industries  as  well,  for  the  great  develop- 
ment shown  by  such  domestic  industries  as  the  macaroni,  wine,  and 
prepared -meat  industries  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  demand 
arising  from  this  increased  immigration. 

The  development  of  these  industries — due  mainly  to  immigration 
from  Mediterranean  countries — has  not  probably  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserves  from  the  great  body  of  native  American  popu- 
lation, by  reason  of  the  difference  in  habits  and  tastes  and  the  com- 
paratively little  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  newcomers,  save  as  a 
source  of  much  exaggerated  and  unwarrantable  fear  of  competition 
in  the  labor  market. 

While  from  a  superficial  survey  it  would  appear  as  if  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  industries  profiting  by  such  immigration  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  import  trade  from  the  countries  of  origin  of  this 
immigration,  from  a  deeper  study  and  analysis  of  actual  conditions 
and  facts,  and  their  mutual  relations,  it  is  evidenced  that  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  this  import  trade  is  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  kindred  domestic  industries  as  this  statement  may  at  first  seem 
paradoxical.  The  reasons  are  that  the  importation  of  such  articles 
IS  first  of  all  the  preliminary  and  necessary  step  to  the  cultivation  and 
maintenance  of  the  habits  and  tastes  upon  which  is  based  the  con- 
sumption, not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  also  of  the  similar  domestic 
article;  second,  that  the  importation  is  the  necessary  safeguard  for 
the  continuation  of  the  supply  in  cases  of  short  crops  or  limited  out- 
put or  other  causes,  and  the  safety  valve  against  any  attempt  of 
monopoly  to  the  detriment  of  consumers;  third,  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  articles,  such  as  Roman  cheese,  are  only  produced  abroad,  or 
are  yet  and  can  only  be  produced  in  limited  quantity,  or  can  not  be 
produced  at  all  at  reasonable  price  in  the  United  States,  such  as  olive 
oil;  and  last,  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  several  foreign  food 
products  bears  such  relation  and  interdependence,  not  only  to  other 
foreign  articles,  but  also  to  articles  of  domestic  production,  that  this 
importation  is  necessary  to  the  home  manufacturer  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  consumption  of  his  own  product. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  importation  of  Parmesan  and  Roman 
cheese,  which  are  not  produced  at  all  in  this  country,  and  that  of 
tomato  paste  is  as  essential  to  the  consumption  of  domestic  macaroni^ 
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because  such  products  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  food  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  consumers  as  is  that  of  olive  oil,  used  as  condi- 
ment, to  the  consumption  of  New  York  or  California  beans,  or  of 
American  codfish. 

The  above  stated  arguments,  showing  interdependence  between 
foreign  and  domestic  interests  rather  than  opposition,  or  no  reason  for 
other  than  revenue  duties  on  articles  not  produced  or  of  impractica- 
ble production  in  the  United  States,  should  carry  weight  with  this 
honorable  committee  in  refusing  to  increase  duties  on  articles  under 
Schedule  G,  which  are  already  amply  protective,  and  to  consider,  on 
the  other  hand,  favorable  reductions  on  such  articles  as  are  now  loo 
heavily  taxed,  especially  when  is  considered  their  economic  func- 
tion as  a  factor  of  consumption  for  other  products,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Anotlter  important  fact  pertinent  to  the  present  tariff  law  under 
Schedule  G,  upon  which  this  chamber  desires  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  honorable  committee,  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  ad  valorem  duties,  or  of  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific 
duties. 

While,  theoretically,  an  ad  valorem  duty  system  would  seem  the 
most  logical  way  of  collecting  revenue  upon  imported  merchandise,  in 
the  same  way,  for  instance,  as  a  gradual  income  tax  theoretically  ap- 
peals as  the  fairest  system  of  public  taxation,  practically  the  ad 
valorem  duties  and  the  system  of  duties,  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined, has  not  proven,  under  the  line  of  goods  covered  by  Schedule 
G,  a  desirable  or  fair  system  such  as  to  conciliate  without  vexation 
or  friction,  or  with  a  minimum  of  these,  the  interests  of  trade  with 
those  of  revenue. 

The  difficulty  inherent  to  ascertaining  the  market  value  of  a  for- 
eign article,  all  the  greater  in  countries  where,  by  reason  of  want 
of  industrial  organization  and  systematic  commercial  methods,  the 
causes  and  range  of  variability  of  such  market  value  are  numberless, 
sudden,  and  indefinite,  and  the  penalties  and  losses  often  incurred 
by  importers  through  absolutely  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  and  retarding  influence  on  trade  unavoidable  while 
such  system  obtains ;  in  brieiT  the  hardships  experienced  b}^  import- 
ers in  conseqiience  of  this  system  of  duties  are  more  than*  sufficient 
to  substantiate  a  plea  for  the  substitution  of  specific  duties  to  ad 
valorem  or  combined  and  ad  valorem  duties. 

Specific  duties,  fixed  for  each  article  (when  no  decrease  of  present 
ad  valorem  rate  is  asked  for)  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  (fines  excepted)  derived  from 
such  article  by  the  quantity  of  said  article  imported  during  a  given 
number  of  recent  years,  sufficient  to  establish  a  fair  average,  should 
be  substituted  for  the  present  ad  valorem  duties.  The  collection  of 
such  specific  duties  would  entail  less  expense  and  eliminate  the  fric- 
tion and  vexation  that  is  almost  unavoidable  witli  ad  valorem  rates- 
while  the  importer  would  know  exactly  where  he  stands  in  the  matter 
of  duty  outlays. 

From  the  foregoing  preliminary  statement  of  basic  facts  and  rea- 
sons underlying  the  revision  of  duties  coming  under  Schedule  G, 
pleaded  for  by  this  chamber,  this  institution  passes  to  the  following 
specific  reconnnendations  for  singular  articles: 
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Schedule  G. — Agricultural  products  and  provisions.    Breadstuff s 
and  farinaceovs  substances, 

229.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  considering  that 
goods  under  this  paragraph,  now  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  (which,  at  an  average  selling  price  for  domestic  macaroni 
m  New  York  of  about  3^  cents  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to  a  protec- 
tion of  about  45  per  cent  on  domestic  product) ,  represent  practically 
a  staple  of  consumption  for  a  large  number  of  population  of  foreign 
birth;  that  domestic  have  over  foreign  manuiacturers,  besides  the 
protection  of  the  duty,  the  additional  one  of  the  maritime  freight 
(7  cents  per  box  of  22  pounds,  or  about  one-third  of  1  cent  per  pound) ; 
that  x^merican  durum  wheat  flour  enters  now  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  into  the  manufacture  of  imported  macaroni  in  substitu- 
tion of  Russian  durum  wheat  flour,  thus  advantaging  American  agri- 
culture ;  that  the  importers  of  macaroni  have  over  dome^^tic  manufac- 
turers, who  prepare  the  goods  according  to  demand,  the  disadvantage 
of  cold-storage  charges  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  during  hot 
weather ;  therefore  recommends  that  no  increase  be  made  in  the  rate 
on  macaroni  and  kindred  products,  as  any  such  increase  would  not 
benefit  the  domestic  manufacturer  owing  to  the  cheaper  grade  of 
macaroni  made  in  this  country,  and  would  only  prejudice  the  con- 
sumer, who  demands  the  foreign  article  for  certain  specific  qualities. 
American  macaroni  made  from  Russian  wheat  flour  sells,  after  pay- 
ing duty  on  flour,  at  $1.18-$1.20  per  case  of  22  pounds,  against  an 
average  price  of  $1.35-$1.40  for  imported  macaroni,  which  shows 
that  macaroni  can  be  sold  even  with  foreign  wheat  flour  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  abroad. 

232.  Rice,  cleaned. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  recommends  a 
reduction  of  duty  under  this  paragraph.  Foreign  rice  pays  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  a  protection  from  30  to  47  per 
cent  on  the  domestic  article,  taking  the  extreme  prices  of  domestic 
rice  at  4^  and  6^  cents  per  pound.  The  fact  that  the  best  grade  of 
South  Carolina  rice  sells  even  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  imported, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  that  the  latter  has  to  pay,  shows  that  there 
is  no  need  of  much  fiscal  protection  on  this  article,  the  production  of 
which  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  400  per  cent  during  the  last 
decade,  especially  in  the  rich,  dark,  loamy  soils  of  Louisiana  and 
prairie  lands  of  eastern  Texas ;  so  that  in  point  of  value  rice  is  now 
the  twelfth  crop  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total  production  for 
1907  of  963,500,000  pounds,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  that  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  crop,  and  reached  in  1905  about 
75,000,000  pounds,  against  about  43,500,000  pounds  imported  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  and  71,333,000  pounds  imported  in  fiscal  year  1907, 
in  which  latter  amount  Italy  participated  with  about  3,000,000 
pounds. 

Italian  rice  is  demanded  in  this  country  for  certain  specific  quali- 
ties of  its  own,  which  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  certain  food, 
and,  as  for  this  purpose  it  can  not  be  substituted,  this  chamber  rec- 
ommends that  the  auty  on  this  article  be  reduced  to  1^  cents  per 
pound  in  order  to  relieve  the  consumer  of  the  present  too  onerous 
rate. 
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Dairy  products. 

237.  Cheese. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  under  this  para- 
ffraph,  taxing  cheese  with  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  and  recommendations  to  make : 

While  the  better  paid  kinds  of  imported  cheese  can  stand  this  duty, 
in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  denominations  it  should,  out  of  equity,  be 
reduced  proportionately  to  the  lesser  cost  of  the  cheese,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  of  a  specific  duty.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  a  cheese 
selling  at  20  cents  per  pound  should  pay  duty  at  the  same  rate  as  one 
selling  at  30  cents,  but  there  should  be  a  classification  of  cheese  accord- 
ing to  its  description,  and  duties  fixed  specifically  and  differently  for 
each  kind  of  recognized  commercial  description.  This  would  bring 
about  a  better  distribution  of  the  burden  of  duty. 

The  duties  should  be  lowest  on  such  cheese  as  Roman,  Parmesan, 
Gorgonzola,  etc.,  which  are  not  or  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  domestic 
product,  while  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  on  such  cheese 
would  not  only  encourage  consumption  but  also  secure  increased  reve- 
nue to  the  Government,  and  indirectly  favor  the  consumption  of 
other  articles,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the  use  of  which  cheese 
is  tributary  or  helpful. 

In  any  case  the  duty  on  cheese,  if  not  better  arranged  by  a  scale 
of  specific  ratos  proportionate  to  the  value  represented  by  each  singu- 
lar description,  should  not  be  increased,  as  it  is  already  equivalent 
to  a  protection  of  38.7  to  300  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  article  as  cheese  which  is  demanded  for 
certain  specific  characters  of  flavor  and  appearance  peculiar  to  its 
own  particular  description,  in  which  kind  and  quality  of  milk,  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  curing,  aging,  season  or  make,  climatic  con- 
ditions, country  of  origin,  etc.,  are  factors  that  can  not  often  be 
reproduced  p.t  all  outside  of  the  foreign  district  where  that  given 
description  of  cheese  is  produced.  Hence  in  the  case  of  most  descrip- 
tions of  imported  cheese  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  foreign  article 
competes  with  the  domestic  or  that  the  latter  can  substitute  the  for- 
mer in  the  demand  of  consumers.  Therefore  any  increase  of  the 
duty  would  not  advantage  domestic  production  and  only  hurt  con- 
sumption and  revenue,  while  a  reduction  of  the  present  rate  to  4 
cents  per  pound  is  recommended  by  this  chamber,  especially  for 
Roman,  Parmesan,  Reggiano,  and  Gorgonzola  cheese  for  the  afore- 
stated  reasons. 

Farm  and  "field  products. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  in  connection  with 
this  group  of  Schedule  G,  asks  that  no  increase  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  the  following  articles: 

240.  Beans,  45  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  because  this  rate  gives 
already  a  protection  or  18  or  20  per  cent  to  the  domestic  product. 

249.  Garlic,  1  cent  per  pound,  this  being  already  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  over  36  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  such  article,  which  does  not 
compete  with  any  product  of  the  United  States  and  is  consumed  only 
by  people  of  foreign  extraction. 

On  paragraph  241  this  chamber  pleads  for  the  substitution  of  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  all  vegetables,  prepared  or  pre- 
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served,  such  as  tomatoes,  artichokes,  and  peppers  in  tins,  tomato 
sauce  and  tomato  paste,  with  a  specific  duty  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated,  and  pleads  moreover  for  a  lower  rate  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Because  in  the  case  of  preserved  tomatoes  the  cost  of  production 
and  selling  price  is  much  lower  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  Italy. 
In  fact,  this  article  is  quoted  as  low  as  $0.75  per  dozen  of  3- 
pounds  tins  f.  o.  b.  at  factory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  against  an  equivalent 
of  $0.86  for  similar  goods  f.  o.  b.  Naples,  thus  enjoying  already  a 
natural  protection  or  about  23  per  cent,  to  which  mustl)e  added  a 
duty  protection  of  40  per  cent,  making  a  total  protection,  both  natural 
and  fiscal,  of  69.5  per  cent.  If  we  add  freight  charges  to  the  figures 
above  stated  (freight  from  Naples  to  New  York  10  cents,  and  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York  6  cents) ,  the  cost  of  1  dozen  3-pound  tins 
of  Naples  tomatoes  in  New  York  will  be  $1.30^  against  $0.75  for  the 
Maryland  tomatoes. 

Other  disadvantages  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  article  that  tend  to 
increase  the  protection  to  the  domestic  are  the  following:  Freight  is 
cheaper  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  article  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  making  carload  rates,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
imported  article  distributed  in  smaller  lots ;  the  chances  of  and  losses 
from  swelling  are  greater  in  the  case  of  the  imjjorted  than  of  the  do- 
mestic article,  owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  sea  journey. 

2.  Because  in  the  case  of  tomato  sauce  and  likewise  for  artichokes 
and  peppers  in  tins  these  articles  are  used  exclusively  by  people  of 
foreign  extraction,  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore do  not  compete  with  any  domestic  product,  thus  eliminating  any 
motive  for  protection,  while  for  revenue  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  decidedly  too  high,  considering  the  low  cost  of  such  ar- 
ticles. Tomato  sauce,  for  instance,  sells  irom  2J  to  4i  cents  per  7- 
oimce  tin. 

3.  Because  in  the  case  of  tomato  paste,  prices  of  toiuntoes  being 
cheaper  in  this  country,  the  cost  of  the  paste  is  consequently  cheaper, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  protection,  there  being  already  a 
natural  protection  in  the  cheaper  cost  of  the  goods. 

4.  Because  both  tomato  sauce  and  tomato  paste  are  tributary  and 
helpful  to  the  consumption  of  other  articles,  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic, such  as  macaroni,  and  therefore  their  importation  ought  to  be 
facilitated  in  the  interests  of  producers,  revenue,  and  consumers. 

Should  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent  be  changed 
to  a  specific  duty  by  weight,  the  rate  should  be  1  cent  per  pound 
gross  weight. 

If  this  nonorable  committee  does  not  see  its  way  to  grant  the  spe- 
cific duty  on  canned  vegetables,  including  tomato  sauce  and  tomato 
paste,  we  particularly  ask  that  the  specific  duty  be  granted  on  bulk 
goods. 

Referring  to  paragraph  257,  fixing  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
tariff  applicable  to  lupini,  which  is  an  article  scarcely  worth  at  pri- 
mary market  2J  cents  per  pound,  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  consumed  mostly  by  the  poorer  class  of  people,  this  chamber 
recommends  a  specific  and  lower  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rate,  which  is  too  high  for 
merchandise  representing,  as  a  rule,  a  low  value. 
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Fish, 

The  same  reconiinendation  j^ubiuitted  in  the  case  of  other  aniele> 
for  a  specific  and  lower  duty  in  lieu  of  the  40  and  30  per  cent  raiej^ 
ad  valorem  existing  under  paragraph  258  relating  to  fash  packed  \h 
oil  or  otherwise,  in  bottles,  jars,  tin  boxes,  or  cans,  is  made  for  mch 
articles  as  anchovies,  sardines,  tunny  fish,  sardels,  etc*.,  as  pre-snt 
rates  for  articles  the  market  value  of  which  in  the  countries  of  pnv 
duction  is  already  high,  viz :  175  lire  per  100  kilos  in  the  case  of  tunny 
fish,  125  in  that  of  anchovies,  and  60  lire  in  that  of  sardels,  are  ex(\^— 
ive,  find  no  justification  as  protective  rates,  no  such  fish  being  paokiiJ 
in  the  United  States,  while  they  only  hinder  consumption  and  arv 
not  as  responsive  to  revenue  as  milder  rates  would  be,  by  bringing 
the  price  of  these  commodities  beyond  the  reach  of  the  less  fortiinat*- 
clas.<es  of  consumers. 

The  present  specific  duties  on  anchovies,  sardines,  etc.,  in  oil,  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  of  li  cents  per  package  on  packagt- 
containing  T^r  cubic  inches  or  less,  and  of  2i  cents  per  package  on 
packages  containing  more  than  7^  and  not  more  than  21  cubic  inche?, 
and  of  5  cents  per  package  on  packages  containing  moi'e  than  21  an.i 
not  more  than  33  cubic  inches,  and  of  10  cents  per  package  on  park- 
ages  containing  more  than  33  and  no  more  than  70  cubic  inches,  whicli 
figures  about  1  cent  per  pound,  while  all  other  size  packages  are  taxt^J 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  figures  about  4  cents  a  pound,  wiib 
no  explanation  (m  record  that  would  justify  such  enormous  differenc-e 
of  duty  on  the  same  article,  show  that  a  change  is  required  out  of 
equity,  and  this  chamber  proposes  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
gross  weight,  instead  of  the  40  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate- 
now  obtaining. 

If  this  conunittee  does  not  see  its  way  to  grant  said  specific  duty  on 
canned  fish  preserved  in  oil,  salt,  or  brine,  we  particularly  ask  that 
said  specific  duty  be  granted  on  bulk  goods. 

Ficuits  {other  than  citn/s)  and  nuts. 

The  California  production  of  nuts  is  far  from  suflScient  for  tl)*' 
needs  of  consumption,  as  demonstrated  by  statistics,  which  show  a 
notable  increase  in  the  importation  of  almonds,  walnuts,  filberts,  and 
chestnuts,  foreign  countries  still  supplying  55  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  present  duties  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  unshellctl 
almonds  (par.  2G9),  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  filberts  and  walmits 
(par.  270),  and  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  chestnuts  (par.  272),  equiva- 
lent to  a  protection  of  30  to  35  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
interests  are  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York,  burdensome  to  consumers,  causing  them  to  pay 
for  these  commodities  higher  prices  to  the  extent  of  the  protection 
stated,  which  can  not  but  unfavorably  affect  the  consumers,  as  it 
will  require  many  years  before  domestic  production  reaches  a  po^l- 
tion  adequate  to  the  needs  of  consumption. 

The  duty  on  chestnuts,  considering  the  alarming  progress  that 
the  chestnut-bark  disease  is  making  in  this  country,  which  if  it 
progresses  at  the  present  rate  will  destroy  in  a  few  years  all  chestnut 
trees  in  the  United  States,  should  be  abolished,  and  this  nut  placed 
on  the  free  list  in  order  to  enable  the  foreign  supply  to  fill  the  deli- 
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ciency  in  the  American  production  caused  by  the  disease  in  question, 
without  consumers  having  to  pay  a  too  high  price  for  this  article. 

The  duties  on  the  other  kinds  of  nuts  should  at  least  not  be  in- 
creased. 

The  duty  on  figs  of  2  cents  per  pound  (par.  264),  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent  on  the  market  value,  should  be  reduced, 
as  California  is  not  yet  in  'a  position  to  supply  the  needs  of  consump- 
tion, her  contribution  in  this  direction  being  about  10,000,000  pounds, 
against  24,330,000  imported  from  abroad. 

Likewise  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  gallon  on  olives,  green 
or  prepared  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages,  and  of  15  cents  per 
gallon  on  the  same  product  in  casks  (par.  2^4 ),  representing  an  in- 
crease in  the  original  cost  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  snould  be  reduced 
to  10  cents  per  gallon  for  such  goods  in  casks,  as  comparatively  small 
is  the  production  of  olives,  nor  can  it  ever  amount  to  such  proportion 
as  to  warrant  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  consumers.  In  1899  the  total 
crop  of  olives  in  California  amounted  to  5,040,227  pounds,  the  num- 
ber of  trees  reported  to  the  Twelfth  Census  on  June  1,  1900,  being 
1,530,164.  Owing  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  olive  tree,  it  would  re- 
quire man^  years  for  new  plantations  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and 
with  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  California  the  olive  industry  can  not 
be  expected  to  develop  to  any  notable  extent,  for  the  present  at  least, 
as  cheap  labor  is  required  for  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
meantime,  at  the  present  rate,  consumers  would  have  to  pay  a  high 
protective  duty,  while  there  is  practically  little  to  protect. 

Olive  oil. 

For  the  same  reason  this  chamber  enters  a  plea  for  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  edible  olive  oil,  which,  although  not  coming  under  this 
schedule  nor  paragraph,  but  under  Schedule  A,  oils,  paragraph  40, 
is  considered  a  provision,  and  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per 
gallon  in  casks  and  50  cents  per  gallon  in  bottles,  jar,  tins,  or  similar 
packages. 

Though  it  is  known  that  California  produces  some  olive  oil,  the 
amount  made  is  yet  verv  small  (only  280,000  gallons  in  1907),  es- 
pecially when  considered  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumption, which  has  been  increasing  notably  of  late  years  (from 
736,000  gallons  in  fiscal  year  1898  to  3,449,517  gallons  in  fiscal  year 
1907,  of  which  2,266,186  imported  from  Italy  alone),  in  consequence 
of  the  great  inflow  of  population  from  Mediterranean  countries,  for 
whom  this  condiment  is  as  indispensible  as  butter  is  to  the  native 
American,  and  also  on  account  or  the  spread  of  its  use  amongst  the 
latter. 

The  price  of  California  olive  oil  is  so  high  (such  fancy  price  as 
$2.75  per  gallon  being  demanded),  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity 
produced,  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint  to  actual  consumers  of 
this  article  the  production  of  California  is  practically  as  if  it  were 
nonexistent. 

The  day  may  come  when  California  will  be  able  to  increase  her 
production  to  more  relevant  size,  and  we  hope  it  will,  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  product  obtained  in  California  on  a,  much 
larger  scale  than  is  produced  to-day  will  unquestionably  reduce  the 
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cost  of  production ;  and  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  gallon  on 
olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar  packages  and  of  20  cents  per 

Sallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk  is  more  than  enough  leeway  to  protect 
omestic  interests. 

Except  for  revenue  purposes,  it  seems  to  this  chamber  that  it  is 
futile  to  maintain  such  high  duty  as  the  present  on  an  article  as  this, 
which  is  practically  not  produced  in  the  United  State?,  is  a  prime 
necessity  to  a  large  class  of  consumers,  and  the  consumption  of  which, 
both  as^  food  and  medicine,  if  favored  with  a  lower  tariff,  as  this 
chamber  recommends,  bids  fair  to  grow  to  much  larger  proportions 
not  only  amon^  people  of  foreign  extraction  but  also  among  native 
Americans,  which  would  amply  compensate  the  revenue  for  any  re- 
duction of  duty. 

Therefore  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  edible  olive 
oil  be  reduced  to  30  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  tins, 
or  similar  packages,  and  to  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk,  in- 
cluding tins  from  6  gallons  up. 

This  chamber  reconmiends  further  that  olive  oil  imported  into  this 
country  for  manufacturing  or  industrial  purposes,  and  as  such  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  be  denatured  before  being  allowed  free  entry. 

.    ;  Meat  products. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  notes  that  the 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  hams  (paragraph  273),  equal  to  a  pro- 
tection of  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  prepared  or  preserved  meats  of  all  kinds,  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  pork  is  produced  much  cheaper  than  abroad,  as  shown  by  the 
enormous  export  trade  of  such  article,  is  not  only  superfluous,  but 
hindering  what  little  demand  there  is  for  importeci  hams,  which  are 
occasionally  patronized  by  consumers  of  foreign  extraction,  more  on 
account  of  the  special  way  in  which  they  have  been  cured  and  flavor 
developed  than  to  any  such  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  product.  Prices  themselves  prove  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  competition  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  article. 

While  Chicago  ham  sells  on  this  market  around  18  cents  per  pound, 
the  cheapest  importeci  sells  for  27  cents  and  the  best  imported  for  35. 
so  that  the  duty  of  5  cents  is  simply  a  tax  placed  on  the  consumer. 
This  chamber,  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pre- 
pared or  preserved  meats  of  other  kinds,  reiterates  here  the  recom- 
mendation made  elsewhere  for  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

In  conclusion,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
hopes  to  have  demonstrated,  with  the  foregoing  reconmiendations,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  honorable  committee  the  advisability : 

First.  Of  substituting  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  under  Schedule  G 
specific  duties,  better  responsive  to  the  interests  of  revenue,  import 
trade,  and  consumption. 

Second.  Of  abolishinff,  in  case  ad  valorem  rates  are  maintained, 
the  present  system  of  additional  duties  or  penalties  for  undervalua- 
tion, and  only  the  regular  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  reassessed  valuation 
of  the  goods. 
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Third.  Of  reducing  the  duties  on  such  products  as  are  not  or  can 
not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  through  the  absence  of  economic 
factors  which  can  not  be  remedied  with  the  tariff,  or  on  such  products 
as  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  or 
of  the  quahty  required  by  consumers,  so  as  to  encourage  not  only 
their  consumption,  but  also  that  of  correlated  articles,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  tiius  benefit  consumers,  to  the  advantage  of  revenue 
and  domestic  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Mariani, 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Corrmierce  in  New  York. 

[No  connection  in  copy.] 

law,  or  in  the  free  list;  that  is,  you  will  not  find  it  under  its  true 
designation,  as  "  casein."  You  will  find  it  under  another  name, 
*'  lactarene,"  as  article  594  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Casein  and  lactarene  are  not  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  They  are  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  Casein  is  the  product  of  skim  milk,  which,  being 
soured  either  by  the  processes  of  nature  or  by  the  action  of  a  chemical, 
is  precipitated,  dried,  ground,  and  finally  becomes  an  article  which 
is  used  in  various  manufactures,  but  perhaps  principally — and  the  use 
in  which  I  am  interested  and  for  which  I  now  appear — in  the  manu- 
facture of  highly  coated  papers.  Coated  papers  are  what  the  o^'di- 
nary  layman  would  perhaps  call  glazed  papers.  They  are  the  very 
smooth-surfaced  papers  which  are  used  in  magazines,  for  the  print- 
ing of  illustrations,  and  are  used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  the  printing  of  high-grade  publications.  It  is  an  article,  there- 
fore, in  which  all  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  who  are 
engaged  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  so- 
cafled  coated  papers  are  very  much  interested.  In  order  that  you 
may  know  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  at  this  mo- 
ment before  your  committee,  I  should  say  that  I  come  here  to  repre- 
swit  the  following:  The  Champion  International  Company,  with 
mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  with  mills  at  Cum- 
berland and  Westport,  Me.,  and  offices  at  Boston,  and  the  West 
Virginia  Paper  Company,  which  has  its  mills  in  West  Virginia  and 
its  offices  in  New  York.  These  three  companies  alone  have  a  com- 
bined capitalization  of  something  like  $20,000,000.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  requested  to  represent  as  well  the  members  of  the  so-called 
National  Association  of  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers, 
which  has  a  membership  comprising  the  following  concerns :  Louis 
De  Jonge  &  Co.,  New  Y ork  City ;  Niagara  Surface  Coating  Com- 

Sany,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Wabash  Coating  Mills,  Wabash,  Ind.; 
fashua  Card,  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Company,  Nashua,  N.  H. ; 
Merrimac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Dotv  &  Scrimgeour, 
New  York  City;  United  States  Printing  Company,  Montclair,  N.  J,; 
Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N .  Y. ;  E.  G.  Locke,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  Dill  &  Collins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Riverview  Coated  Paper 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Pepperell  Card  and  Paper  Company,  East  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass. ;  United  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Paw- 
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tucket  Glazed  Paper  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.j  Champion  Inter- 
national Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing 
Company,  Phftadelphia,  Pa. ;  National  Coated  Paper  Company,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I. ;  Rhode  Island  Cardboard  Company,  Pawtucket,  K  L 

You  will  notice,  gentlemen,  that  these  mills  are  not  interested  in  the 
production  of  news  paper,  but  only  in  the  production  of  the  high-clai?s 
coated  or  glazed  paper,  to  w^hich  I  first  referred.  There  has  been 
some  apparent  endeavor  before  your  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
various  gentlemen  to  w^hom  I  have  listened  to  get  into  the  class  of 
those  who  are  speaking  for  the  consumers;  and  while  there  has  been 
some  doubt  throw^n  on  the  status  of  everybody  who  has  yet  advanced 
that  claim,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  I,  at  any  rate,  appear  for  the 
consumer,  and  the  consumer  only,  to  wnt,  the.«?e  numerous  and  impor- 
tant manufacturing  corporations  who  depend  very  largely  on  the  use 
of  this  casein  as  tne  essential  element  m  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods.  The  importance  of  this  article — casein — ^^^11  be  shown  by  a 
very  few  figures.  The  Champion  International  Company,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  consumes  in  the  course  of  the  year  about  1,700.000 
pounds;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  consume  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,500,000  pounds;  and  the  West  Vir^nia  Paper  Company, 
being  the  third  of  the  three  companies  for  which  I  particularly  ap- 
pear, has  a  consumption  of  about  600,000  pounds,  making  an  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  by  these  three  con- 
sumers alone.  The  ruling  rate  for  that  article  is  about  8  cents  a 
pound,  and  our  three  mills  therefore  invast  per  annum  in  that  one 
article  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  their  product  about  $800,000. 
The  duty  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  impose  upon  this  article, 
and  concerning  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  a  moment^  later,  is 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  assuming  that  the  8  cents 
per  pound  is  a  price  which  covers  the  duty,  it  follows  that  the  duty 
would  be  about  IJ  cents  a  pound;  and  applied  to  the  consumption  of 
these  three  mills  alone,  it  shows  that  in  duties,  if  this  article  were  sub- 
ject to  duty,  they  would  pay  about  $50,000.  I  have  said  that  you 
would  not  find  it  in  the  tariff  except  under  another  name.  Beginning 
as  far  back,  I  think,  as  1899,  there  w^as  an  attempt  made,  nominally, 
at  any  rate,  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  im- 
pose upon  the  importation  of  this  article  a  duty,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  right  to  impose  that  duty 
has  been  contested  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  since  this  week  began  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  has  determined — ^at  any 
rate  for  that  jurisdiction — that  the  duty  can  not  be  imposed,  on  the 
ground  that  "  casein  "  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  another  name  for 
"  lactarene,"  which  is  on  the  free  list,  being  the  only  article  named  in 
section  594. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  casein  to  continue  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  object  of  our  appearance  is 
this,  to  make  sure  that  the  committee  understand  the  desire  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping 
this  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  (iRioGs.  What  do  you  make  out  of  casein? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  will  answer  that  in  a  moment.  More  than  that, 
we  desire  that  the  word  casein,  as  such,  shall  be  inserted  in  connection 
with  lactarene.     I  think  the  real  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  add  the 
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words  "or  casein"  after  "  lactarene,"  because  I  think  the  result  of 
the  litigation  thus  far  shows  that  "  casein  "  is  merely  another  name 
for  ''  lactarene."    I  think  you  asked  me  what  we  made  out  of  casein  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiat  is  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  What  is  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  a  product  of  milk,  as  I  said.  It  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  world  but  skim  milk  which  has  been  soured,  dried, 
pulverized,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  glazed  paper,  or  rather  for  use  in  glazing  paper  which  has  al- 
ready been  manufactured,  but  is  also  used  in  contectionery,  and  as 
glue  stock,  and  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  in  some  cases,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  other  minor  articles.  I  do  not  recall  now  just  what. 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear  as  to  casein  being  nondutiable 
under  the  present  law,  I  would  like  to  name  the  cases  m  which  that 
has  been  determined.  The  first  case  was  that  of  the  Merchants'  Dis- 
patch Transportation  Company  v.  The  United  States  (121  Fed.  Rep., 
443).  The  second  case  was  that  of  the  Ducas  Company  o.  The  United 
States  (143  Fed.  Rep.,  362).  The  next  case  was  that  of  the  United 
States  ?'.  Brownell  (159  Fed.  Rep.,  219)  ;  and  that  is  the  case  which 
has  during  the  current  week  l)een  sustained  in  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  It  is  clearly  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  now  that  under  the  term  *' lactarene  "  casein  is  admitted  free 
of  duty? 

Mr.  BuRDEiTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  So  that  there  is  no  question  or  controversy  about 
that  now? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  No,  sir ;  except  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  renew  the  decision  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  It  is  suggested  in  a  memorandum  that  I  have 
here  that  "  lactarene  "  be  dropped  and  "  casein  "  substituted. 

Mr.  Bfrdette.  I  think  that  would  be  of  doubtful  propriety, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  be  proper,  because 
lactarene  is  a  substance  that  has  l)een  known  by  the  trade  since  1848. 
A  Scotchman  invented  what  one  of  the  encyclopedias  says  he  very 
inaptly  termed  "  lactarene."  It  appears  that  that  commodity  under 
that  name  got  into  use  in  the  United  States  and  continued  to  be 
known  by  that  name  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time.  There 
were  certain  difficulties  in  the  use  of  lactarene  at  that  time  which  are 
not  at  present  known — for  instance,  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  fat — but  finally  there  was  organized  in  this  country  a 
company  known  as  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  and,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  make  out  from  the  record  which  is  open  to  us  in  this  con- 
nection, that  company  pretty  nearly  coined  this  word  "  casein." 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  this  article  and  what  is  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  have  no  fibres;  but  I  am 
proposing  to  show  directly  that  the  production  in  this  country  is  not 
only  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  but 
the  conditions  are  such  that  its  supply  can  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  know  how  many  factories  there  are  mak- 
ing it? 
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Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  independent  factories. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  There  are  practically  no  independent  factories. 
This  Casein  Company  of  America  and  one  other  concern  have,  as  I 
am  informed  and  believe,  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  furnishing  of 
casein  in  this  country,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  I  think  is  of  wme 
consequence  in  this  connection.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  brief  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  appellant,  v.  Brownell,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  New  York,  in  which  there  is  this  statement,  which 
I  think  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  the  statement  being  made  bv 
the  Government: 

It  is  submitted  tliat  this  fact  alone,  to  wit»  that  both  of  these  hirge  oonipani*^ 
(and  the  only  companies  practically  euj^aged  In  the  business)  are  known  as 
**  casein  '*  compMnicH,  and  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  which  :s 
actually  and  commercially  at  all  times  and  under  aU  circumstances  called 
"  casein  "  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  In  its  contention  herein. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  reason  that  they  control  the  product,  or  is  it  a 
patented  product? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  patented,  too.  That  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  I  shall  also  refer  directly.  The  Casein  Company  of  America 
holds  quite  a  number  of  patents,  and  they  have  used  the  ownersliip 
of  those  patents  now  for  many  years  in  connection  with  this  litiga- 
tion, attempting  to  impose  a  duty  upon  this  article  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  nondutiable,  to  exclude  from  the  market  practically  every- 
body but  themselves.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  said  very 
much  about  that  if  my  attention  had  not  been  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Casein'  Company  of 
America  is  trying  to  drive  out  lactarene? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  No,  sir;  it  is  trying  to  control  the  market  for  casein, 
because  casein  is  the  only  article  that  anybody  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in.  I  doubt  whether  lactarene  is  of  commercial  interest  to  any- 
body, but  lactarene  in  the  form  of  casein  is  of  large  interest. 

I  wniit  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact.  This  Casein  Com- 
pany of  America — and  I  am  finding  no  fault  with  it,  in  a  way — ^ba- 
the nionojioly  of  this  business  in  this  country,  and  to  all  intents  ami 
purposes  we  are  dependent  for  the  production  of  our  article  upon  its 
furnishing  us  casein  at  this  moment;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  we  therefore  perhaps  put  ourselves  in  some  po- 
sition of  peril  to  be  here  advocating  the  putting  of  this  article  on  the 
free  list ;  and  yet  the  importance  of  it  is  so  great  to  those  in  this 
industry — maniifacturing  paper — that  we  desire  to  do  this.  In  1894 
an  extraordinary  incident  happened  in  connection  with  this  litigation. 
The  Casein  Company  of  America  was  itself  conducting  a  case  before 
the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  in  New  York,  testing 
the  dutiability  of  the  article,  and  as  the  appraisers  say  in  their  de- 
cision, which  is  public  property,  of  course,  after  the  board  had  come 
to  a  decision  that  the  article  was  not  dutiable  and  that  the  protest 
was  to  be  sustained,  they  received  a  request  from  this  very  company, 
the  complainant  or  the  protest  ant  in  that  case,  asking  that  they  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  their  protest,  and  they  say  significantly  in  this 
decision,  "  We  are  unable  to  state  the  reason  wW  this  extraordinary 
request  was  made  at  this  extraordinary  time  "—--I  am  not  undertaking 
to  quote  the  exact  language — "but  it  is  binding  upon  us;  and,  al- 
though we  have  decided  that  this  is  not  subject  to  duty,  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  protest  is  allowed,  although  we  do  not  confirm  the 
action  of  the  collector  in  imposing  the  duty." 

The  largo  territory  from  which  skim  milk,  from  which  casein  is 
manufactured,  is  to  be  obtained  outside  of  this  country,  is  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  according  to  our  information  and  belief  this  casein 
company  of  America  prior  to  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
protest,  which  I  have  referred  to,  had  made  arrangements  to  control 
a  large  part  of  the  product  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves  they  violated  that  contract,  and  a  suit  is 
pending  now  for  a  large  amount  of  money  as  damages  for  the  breach 
of  that  contract.  It  appears  from  the  record  in  this  Brownell  suit, 
which  has  been  decided  m  New  York,  that  the  breach  of  that  contract 
occurred  apparently  just  after  the  withdrawal  of  this  protest,  which 
makes  ordinary  men,  of  course,  conclude  that  having  lost  the  control 
for  one  reason  or  another  of  the  South  American  product,  and  being 
confined  by  their  own  act  to  the  casein  which  they  coul<i  obtain  in 
America,  this  company  changed  front  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
duty,  and  instead  of  persistently  attempting,  to  resist  it,  they  have 
been  since  then  persistently  attempting  to  have  it  put  on. 

Mr.  Hill.  Suppose  the  name  "  casein  "  was  added  to  "  lactarene," 
would  that  cover  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  think  it  would;  not  on  the  dutiable  list,  but  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  I  think  instead  of  changing  the  name  entirely,  you 
might  say  "  lactarene  "  or  "  casein."' 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  Brownell  case  is  now  pending,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BrRDETTE.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  that  it  is  pending 
when  there  has  been  a  decision  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New 
York  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  was  decided  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Burdette.  Now,  you  see  the  way  that  that  decision  leaves  us. 
Every  one  of  these  decisions  has  been  made  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  by  three  different  judges,  and  finally  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  and  there  are  cases  of  the  same  kind  pending  in  Boston, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York  is  not  going  to  bind 
any  other  circuit  court  that  does  not  want  to  be  bound  by  it;  and 
therefore  this  (juestion  ought  to  be  put  at  rest,  and  the  only  way  to 
put  it  at  rest  is  to  make  the  statute  so  plain  that  on  the  face  of  it 
nobody  can  misunderstand  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  other  title  by  which  the  casein  product  can 
be  mixed  up  so  that  there  would  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  language? 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  think  not.  I  will  refer  presently  to  the  fact  that 
in  section  468  of  the  free  list  you  will  find  "albumen,"  in  section  572 
you  will  find  "  glue  stock,"  and  in  section  495  "  lactarene." 

All  th&se  articles  are  of  similar  character  and  fit  for  similar  use; 
and,  as  I  believe  the  Board  of  Appraisers  said  in  this  Brownell 
case,  the  fact  that  all  things  of  this  class  seem  to  have  been  put  into 
this  free  list  shows  the  intention  of  Congress  at  the  time  the  act  of 
1897  was  passed  to  make  this  whole  class  of  goods  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Under  what  paragraph  did  the  Government 
contend  that  casein  is  dutiable  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  under  "  nonenumerated  manufactures."  ac- 
tion 6.  On  the  start  it  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  act.  As 
long  ago  as  1870  this  lactarene  was  put  on  the  free  list,  and  it  ha? 
been  continued  on  the  free  list  in  every  tariff  act  since  that  time:  and 
in  connection  with  the  fact  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  these 
other  similar  articles  are  also  on  the  free  list,  this  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  confirms  the  propasition.  a- 
matter  of  law,  that  that  article  is  now  and  was  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  on  the  free  list. 

Therefore  this,  it  seem  to  me,  throws  the  burden  upon  anybody 
who  proposes  to  put  it  back,  or  to  put  it  into  the  dutiable  articles. 
Another  gentleman  is  registered  here,  whom  I  do  not  have  the  pleads- 
ure  of  knowing,  and  whom  I  thought  might  perhaps  appear  in  favor 
of  putting  the  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  ana  I  was  anxious  to  know 
what  he  would  say,  but  he  did  not  respond  when  his  name  was  called: 
so  I  am  not  aware  that  at  this  moment  there  is  anybody  advocating 
that  course  of  action. 

Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  few  moments 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  How  mi\ny  moments  more? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  should  say  that  I  could  easily  close  in  five  minute^. 

The  Chair:vian.  We  will  give  you  that  much  more  time. 

Mr.  BrRDETTE.  If  the  committee  thinks  I  have  said  enough  already, 
I  am  not  particular  about  continuing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  wanted  to  state  one  or  two  independent  reasons 
why  this  should  be  kept  upon  the  fi-ee  list.  That  is,  upon  the  theory 
that  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  on  the  free  list  now  may  not  be  regarded 
by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  as  a  reason  for  leaving  it  there. 

The  domestic  supply  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  paper  manufacturers  alone  of  this  country.  We 
would  not  complain  of  this  monopoly  to  which  I  have  referred  if  it 
would  supply  our  demand;  but  it  not  only  will  not  do  that,  but  it 
requires  us  to  contract  that  we  will  not  buy  this  article  from  anybody 
else.  And  curiously  enough  this  contract  is  required  at  a  time  of 
year  when  the  supply  of  casein  is  at  the  very  lowest,  to  wit,  the  month 
of  November.  It  will  not  guarantee  to  supply  our  needs,  and  it  will 
not  even  contract  to  furnish  all  that  we  will  agree  to  consume,  and 
heretofore,  at  any  rate,  it  has  required  us  to  contract  that  we  will  not 
buy  this  article  from  anybody  else. 

in  this  connection  I  have  some  letters  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
make  a  part  of  the  record,  and  short  extracts  from  which  I  beg  leave 
to  read. 

The  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  of  New  York,  are  the  agents  for 
the  sale  of  this  casein — I  have  selected  several  letters,  so  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  anv  particular  year — and  in  a  letter  dated  December  27. 
1907,  addressed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Champion-International  Com- 
pany, they  say : 

The  sitrntion  ns  to  further  shiimientK  is  reaUy  very  serious.  The  Casein 
Company  have  not  ononfrh  casein  on  hand  to  take  care  of  present  require- 
ments or  the  re<pilrenients  early  next  year  of  those  who  have  l>een  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  inipossll)le  for  them  to  pet  casein  enough  to  supply  their  custom- 
ers' requirements  at  any  price,  and  they  refuse  to  ccmimlt  themselves  to  more 
than  what  they  have  on  hand  and  actually  In  sipht.  They  are  obliged  to  put 
all  of  their  customers  on  short  rations,  and  the  very  best  that  we  could  suc- 
ceed In  doing  with  them  this  morning  was  to  offer  you  tw^o  cars  per  month 
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for  next  j'oar,  of  30,000  pounds  each,  at  7^  cents  iier  iK>i]ud  for  the  January  ship- 
ment and  S  cents  for  the  remainhig  months  of  the  year,  with  the  guaranty 
that  if  they  re<\nce  this  price  to  any  of  their  customers  during  the  year  yon 
are  to  get  the  benelit  of  it,  this  offer  to  be  open  for  immediate  acceptance  only, 
because  if  not  required  they  have  a  dozen  places  to  put  it. 

They  are  actually  obliged,  as  we  state,  to  curtail  all  of  their  customers. 
This  situation  is  brought  about  by  the  absolute  dearth  of  millc  and  the  imi)os- 
sibillty  to  rely  upon  any  increase  of  supply  until  the  early  spring  months. 
They  agree  that  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  further  supply  of  casein  they  will 
offer  It  to  their  customers  of  the  past  in  equal  proportions. 

The  purpose  of  reading  that  letter  and  the  extracts  from  one  or 
two  other  letters  is  to  show  that  according  to  their  own  statement 
the  reason  they  can  not  supply  this  imperative  demand  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  is  because  they  can  not  themselves  get  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  price  will  they  charge  for  it? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  Eight  cents  a  pound.  We  think  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  it  for  not  over  6i  cents  a  pound ;  and  we  could  buy  it  for 
not  over  i)\  cents  a  pound,  provided  we  could  get  it  from  abroad  with- 
out the  duty,  which  would  mean  to  the  three  mills  which  I  particu- 
larly represent  a  saving  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Casein  Manufacturing  Company  itself, 
dated  October  31,  1908,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Champion- 
International  Company,  in  which  it  is  said: 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  that  we  discussed  during  the  Inter- 
view we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  you  here  last  week,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  best  figure  for  1009  business  will  be  8  cents  i)er  pound, 
freight  paid.     Conditions  make  it  lmi)ossible  for  us  to  name  any  lower  figure. 

In  a  letter  from  their  agents,  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  dated 
November  12,  1908,  this  language  is  used: 

We  believe  that  you  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  closing  your  casein  contract 
at  once.  There  positively  is  not  casein  enough  to  go  aroundl  W(»  have  had 
this  proven  to  us  absolutely.  We  could  sell  twice  as  much  casein  as  w»»  have 
to  sell,  and  your  holding  back,  we  think,  will  be  harmful  all  around. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  submit  a  letter  from  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  one 
of  my  clients,  who  have  an  investment  of  about  $8,000,000  in  their 
mills  in  Maine;  and  this  I  offer  as  evidence.  Mr.  Warren  was  not 
able  to  come  here  with  me.     [Reading:] 

In  re  casein. 

Boston.  November  /7,  1908, 
G.  F.  Russell,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib:  During  the  year  1007  we  used  about  1,400,000  pounds  of  casein. 
Of  this  amount  the  Casein  Company  supplied  us  700,000  pounds.  We  should 
Uke  to  have  obtained  more  from  the  Casein  Company  Uut  could  not  do  so. 

For  the  year  1908  we  were  able  to  contract  with  the  Casein  Company  for 
400,000  pounds,  delivered  in  the  eleven  months  succeeding  February  1.  We 
shall  have  used  about  1,000,000  jwunds,  on  the  present  basis  of  use,  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1908.  Of  this  balance  the  Casein  Company  has  given  us  a  limited 
extra  quantity,  amounting  to  300,000  i)ounds. 

For  the  year  1909  they  offer  us  only  the  quantity  contracted  for  in  1908,  viz, 
400,000  pounds.  Our  present  use  is  at  the  rate  of  100,000  iwnnds  a  month,  or 
about  1,200,000  pounds  a  year.  Our  capacity,  when  we  run  full,  is  1,500,000 
pounds. 

Up  to  date  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  increase  in  the  quantity  offered, 
although  we  have  requested  a  larger  offer.  We  know  where  we  can  obtain 
about  300,000  pounds  of  the  deficit,  but  no  more,  leaving  800,000  pounds  to  be 
supplied  If  business  enables  us  to  run  to  our  full  capacity. 
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You  are  at  liberty  to  present  these  facts  to  the  committee  of  the  House  which 
Is  considering  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  feel  strongly  that  casein  should  he  left  uixm  the  free  list,  where  it  now 
is,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  quantity  pi*oduced  in  this  comitry  is 
insufflcieut  to  meet  the  demand  for  paper  makers*  uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  said  I  could  get  through  in  five  minutes  I 
forgot  that  I  had  these  letters. 

Mr.  Hill.  Wliere  do  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  get  that  surplus  supply— 
that  800,000  pounds? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  They  pick  it  up  by  traveling  around  throughout  the 
wilds  of  Maine,  and  they  get  the  dairies  there  to  put  a  part  of  their 
skim  milk  into  casein.  The  only  escape  of  these  paper  manufac- 
turers to-day  from  this  control  of  the  market  is  either  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Argentine  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  from  that  country,  or 
else  to  scour  this  country  from  end  to  end,  to  see  if  they  can  not  srei 
an  independent  supply  irom  the  creameries. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  only  328,000  pounds  imported  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BuRDETi^E.  The  importation  has  practically  ceased,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  and  second,  the  attitude 
of  this  Casein  Company  in  discouraging  the  use  of  foreign  casein, 
not  only  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  by  this  threatened  liti- 
gation on  their  products.  I  am  going  to  say  a  word,  if  it  please  the 
committee,  in  a  moment,  about  that  very  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burdette,  have  you  answered  Mr.  Hill's  ques- 
tion? ■ 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  thought  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Mr.  Mayer,  do 
you  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes ;  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  have  not  finished,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief,  of  course;  but  your  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Bltu)ette.  T  have  not  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  can  not  go  on  longer,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  people  here  who  are  just  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  consume  time,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  who  have  not  been 
heard  at  all. 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  have  waited  here  two  days,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  say  nothing  except  what  would  be  of  service  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JTJIIUS  H.  MAYER. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  554 
Broome  street,  who  are  the  persons  that  have  heretofore  imported 
lacterene.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  will  only  say  the  things 
which  I  imagine  to  be  relevant. 

In  the  first  place,  we  desire  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  word? 
"  or  casein  "  or  "  and  casein  "  be  added  to  the  word  "  lacterene  "  in 
594. 

The  reason  we  are  urgent  upon  the  proposition  is  this:  We  have 
gone  through  this  long  series  of  litigations,  comprising  four  different 
kinds  of  cases,  the  last  of  which,  as  Mr.  Burdette  stated,  was  decided 
in  our  favor  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  United 
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States  V,  Brownell,  on  Monday  last.  I  had  charge  of  that  appeal  in 
that  court  and  argued  it. 

We  have  been  so  persistently  pursued  by  the  Government,  and, 
really,  I  think,  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  and  to  request  that  you  "give  us  that  additional  name, 
so  that  once  and  for  all  in  every  district  throughout  the  United  States 
it  will  be  settled. 

Secondly,  in  answer  to  the  (juestion  of  Representative  Hill,  I  may 
say  that  there  has  been  practical  protection  to  the  Casein  Company 
for  the  last  fifteen  months  or  so,  during  this  Brownell  litigation,  so 
that  we  could  not  bring  this  stuff  in.  It  involves  an  arrangement 
with  the  creameries,  and  through  the  creameries  with  the  farmers, 
naturally,  ahead  of  the  milk  season,  which,  by  the  way,  is  just  begin- 
ning in  Argentina,  and  will  continue  until  February  or  so,  and  we 
simply  could  not  make  our  arrangements  ahead  with  two  propositions 
in  front  of  us — one  the  patent  proposition,  which  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  fight  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of,  and  the  other  the 
duty  situation. 

We  are  interested  in  prices.  The  Cai=;ein  Company  is  now  selling 
at  8  cents  a  pound,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they 
can  sell  at  6|  cents  a  pound  and  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 
We  were  not  taking  chances  on  bringing  this  in  with  the  duty  added, 
and  making  a  profit  at  G^  cents  a  pound,  and  then,  when  we  got  our 
arrangements  made,  of  having  the  Casein  Company  cut  under  us, 
when  we  would  find  ourselves  with  this  supply  on  hand,  and  be  in 
difficulties;  but  what  we  desire  to  say  is  that,  now  that  this  litigation 
is  ended,  if  Congress  will  keep  this  where  it  is,  we  are  prepared  to 
assist  in  giving  to  these  paper  mills  the  product  they  want. 

I  desire,  if  I  can,  to  impress  upon  the  committee  this  proposition, 
that  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  paper  mills  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  American  product  that  can  be  produced,  as  well  as  ouV 
Argentine  product;  and  I  think  the  record  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  the  facts  themselves  indicate  that  this  Casein  Company 
of  America,  which  we  rather  imagine  would  be  here,  is  in  complete 
control  as  it  now  stands,  at  both  ends — both  of  the  creameries  and  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  sell — because  with  the  farmers  and  the 
creamery  people  they  can  control  their  output.  As  Mr.  Bnrdette 
says,  the  mills  have  not  got  now,  and  have  not  for  a  long  time  had, 
anywhere  near  what  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  with  their  control 
at  that  end,  and  with  the  market  in  their  grasp,  as  it  has  been,  they 
could  make  their  price  to  the  paper  people. 

While  I  realize  that  I  represent  the  importer,  and  while  the  im- 
porter desires  to  bring  this  m  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  yet 
to  the  consumer  the  situation  is  such  that  he  will  be  well  taken  care 
of,  and  the  producer  will  not  be  hurt  because  of  the  great  demand. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  (and  of  course  I  can  give  the  committee  the 
name  of  the  mill  if  they  desire,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  put  it  on 
the  record)  that  right  at  this  minute  we  can  sell  3,000  tons  of  this 
product  to  some  of  the  mills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burdette. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  a  patented  article? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Well,  no.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  claims. 
There  is  a  patent  claimed  for  what  they  call  the  sulphuric  pressed 
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casein.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid 
You  see,  briefly,  this  is  the  situation :  The  skim  milk  of  the  farmer 
may  either  be  self-soured,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by  acid.  Then  it 
becomes  dry  curd  in  bulk,  and  then  that  dry  curd  is  granulated,  and 
that  is  what  it  called  casein.  The  casein  people,  I  believe,  claim  that 
they  have  a  patent  on  the  sulphuric  pressed  casein.  We  think  it  is 
not  patentable,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Then  we  have  another  proposition,  and  that  is  that  bj  the  apphca- 
tion  of  formaldehyde,  w  hich  is  a  preservative,  and  which  has  water- 
proofing qualities,  they  have  created  a  patent  situation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  this  casein  company  invent  this?  Did  it  start 
the  making  of  this  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Oh,  no.  Casein,  chemically,  has  been  known  to  science 
for  fiftv-odd  years. 

Mr.  (jAiNES.  But  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Commercially  lactarene  has  been  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  1870.  About  1900,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  business  by  a  man  named  Hall,  they  began  in  a  larger 
way  than  ever  had  been  done  before  the  casein  business  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  (jaines.  The  paper  mills  which  make  paper  out  of  wood  pulp 
use  this  in  order  to  make  the  other  product  which  is  known  as  *'  sur- 
face-coated paper,"  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Not  as  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Burdette  would  be  better 
acquainted  with  that  than  I.  This  is  a  binder  that  is  used  by  the 
surface-coating  paper-mill  people  in  connection  with  putting  their 
^laze  on.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it.  It  is  merely  a  binder.  Speak- 
ing tentatively,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gluey  substance,  something 
to  hold  together  the  glaze,  and  so  on.     That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Gaines  It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  making  of  surface- 
coated  paper,  which  is  dutiable? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper.  Then  there  would  not  be  such  a  demand  in  tnis  coun- 
try for  the  casein,  would  there? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  so.  I  should  imagine  that 
this  thing  would  go  on  just  the  same.  It  is  only  for  the  glazed 
paper,  Mr.  Gaines. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  it  is  glazed  paper,  but  it  is  the  sort 
of  paper  that  is  made  out  of  wood  pulp,  and  it  is  the  glaze  that  makes 
the  surface-coated  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mayer  (after  speaking  to  a  gentleman  present).  Yes;  that  is 
correct.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  paper-making  end  of  the 
thing,  but  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  a  paper  manufacturer,  is  here,  and 
doubtless  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

That,  briefly,  is  our  situation.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  unless  somebody  desires  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suggest  that  you  print  a  copy  of  your  brief  in 
the  Brownell  case  in  connection  with  your  statement  here.  That 
is  quite  instructive  upon  all  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
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(The  brief  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 


United   States   of   America,   appellant,   against  W.    M.    Brownell, 

appellee.     No.  4586. 


BRIEF  FOR  APPELLEE. 

This  is  an  appeal  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  of 
Piatt,  J.,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  which  board  had  reversed  the  action  of  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  and  sustained  a  protest  of  the  importers. 

Statement, 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  by  virtue  of  section  6  of  the 
tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  decided  to  assess  a  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  the  importation  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  this 
controversy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  nonenumerated  manufactured 
article  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Government  claimed  that  the  product  of  milk  here  under  con- 
sideration was  not  "  lactarene  "  and  therefore  admissible  free  of  duty 
under  para^aph  594  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but "  casein,"  a  different 
article,  havmg  a  different  commercial  designation  from  "lactarene." 

The  importer  was  successful  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers and  the  court  below,  and  a  volume  of  testimony  was  taken 
upon  certain  facts  deemed  relevant  to  the  issues. 

The  theory  of  the  Government  was  that  when  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  passed  "  lactarene "  had  di'opped  into  commercial  obscurity ; 
that  it  was  a  useless  commodity ;  that  it  contained  a  large  percentage 
of  butter  fat,  from  which  a  rancid  odor  resulted,  which  made  it  prac- 
tically of  no  value  for  the  commercial  purposes  to  which  it  is  claimed 
"  casein  "  is  now  applied. 

The  Government  thus  urges  that  "  casein  "  is  a  different  article 
from  "  lactarene." 

The  appellee  insists  that  "  lactarene  "  has  long  been  commercially 
known  under  that  name  and  is  the  same  product  as  "  casein; "  that 
"  casein  "  was  not  commercially  known  n^'hen  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  enacted;  that  since  said  date,  although  the  use  of  this  product  of 
milk  has  been  more  extensive,  it  has  always  remained  precisely  the 
same  product;  that  the  use  of  the  name  "casein  "  commercially  has 
been  merely  an  arbitrary  selection  by  a  single  domestic  corporation, 
used  by  it  since  the  late  fall  of  1904,  under  circumstances  to  be  fully 
hereinafter  discussed;  that  there  is  no  butyric  acid  odor  in  "lacta- 
rene; "  that  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  even  if  greater  heretofore 
than  now  (as  the  Government  contends),  has  not  been  detrimental  to 
the  main  uses  of  this  product,  and  has  neither  changed  the  product 
nor  its  name. 

POINTS. 

I.  It  is  submitted  that  this  court  will  not  disturb  a  finding  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  unless  such  finding  is  wholly  without 
evidence  or  clearly  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 
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Gabriel  &  Schall  agaiyist  United  States,  123  Fed.  Bep.,296;  Belcher 
V,  United  States,  91  Fed.  Rep.,  975 ;  In  re  Kursheedt,  49  Fed.  Rep., 
633;  In  re  Herrman,  56  Fed.  Rep.,  477;  In  re  Blankenstevn,  56  Fed. 
ReD.,477. 

In  the  case  at  bar  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  on  practically 
every  essential  fact  necessary  for  the  determinations,  both  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  court  below. 

Therefore,  under  the  authority  of  the  cases  above  cited,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  odor,  use  of  name,  actual  use 
of  lactarene,  and  the  like,  have  been  determined  by  the  tribunals 
below  in  favor  of  the  appellee  in  such  manner  that  they  can  not  b<* 
disturbed  unless  the  court  should  say  that  these  determinations  were 
wholly  without  evidence  or  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 

That  the  findings  were  amply  supported  by  the  evidence  will  be 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  record. 

In  1848  Robert  Thomson  Pattison,  a  Scotch  printer,  first  used  the 
word  "  lactarine."  The  terms  ''  albumen  "  and  "  casein  "  were  verj' 
much  older  as  technical  chemical  terms,  and,  as  said  by  Hay,  general 
appraiser,  "  are  practically  as  old  as  the  application  or  the  science  of 
chemistry  to  milk ''  (folio  3Gc) ;  or  as  expressed  in  Spon's  Encyclo- 
pedia (p.  1304),  "It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  in  an  English  patent 
lor  the  use  of  '  casein '  as  a  mordant,  it  received  the  utterly  needless 
and  tnu^cientifie  name  of  '  lactarine '  and  '  to  which  the  trad^  still 
clin</'-^  (folio  333).  Pattison  described  what  he  termed  his  inven- 
tion in  British  patent  specifications  No.  12316  (Exhibit  A). 

^Vliile  Exhibit  A  was  not  formally  marked  in  evidence  it  was 
marked  for  identification  (folios  252-253) ;  was  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  testimony ;  was  treated  before  Mr.  Howell,  as  officer  of  the 
court  to  take  testimony,  as  an  exhibit  (folio  1182) ;  was  considered  by 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  their  decision 
(folio  36c),  and  by  Piatt,  J.  (folios  1218-1220),  and  is  regarded  by 
the  United  States  attorney  at  page  5  of  his  brief  as  an  exhibit 
Prior  to  engagement  of  present  counsel  for  the  appellee,  it  seems  that 
a  great  number  of  the  exhibits  were  lost  or  mislaid  through  no  fault 
of  appellee,  and,  among  these,  the  original  certified  copy  of  the  Pat- 
tison specification.  Upon  the  argument  we  shall  ask  leave  of  the 
court  to  submit  for  its  inspection  what  is  apparently  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  Pattison  specification  printed  in  1869. 

Pattison  said :  "  My  improved  preparation  or  material  for  fixing 
paint  or  pigment  colors  on  woven  fabrics  is  made  or  extracted  from 
milk  *  *  *  "  and,  while  he  preferred  buttermilk,  he  said  that  this 
preparation  or  material"  can  also  be  made  either  from  sweet  milk — 
that  is,  milk  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  cow — or  from 
what  is  generally  termed  skimmed  milk — that  is,  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  extracted  in  whole  or  in  part "  (folio  255)  and  "  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  preparation  or  material  might  be 
obtained  or  extracted  from  milk  by  other  means  or  processes  than 
those  "  described  in  his  specification,  and  that  "  the  preparation  or 
material  when  produced  is  capable  of  being  mixed  or  combined  with 
paint  or  pigment  colors  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  proportions, 
as  well  as  applied  for  different  purposes^  (Italics  ours.)  To  this 
material,  Pattison  said,  "I  give  the  name  of  'lactarine;'"  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  he  foresaw  that  lactarene  could  be  used  for  pur- 
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poses  in  addition  to  the  fixing  of  paint  or  pigment  colors  on  woven 
fabrics. 

In  other  worcTs,  what  Pattison  did  was  to  select  a  commercial  name, 
"  lactarine,"  for  the  product  well  known  to  chemists  as  "  casein." 

This  product  must  have  been  known  to  the  commercial  world  and 
to  Congress  in  1870,  for  in  section  22  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 1870, 
it  is  referred  to  as  follows:  "Albumen  and  lactarine." 

The  testimony  does  not  disclose  to  what  extent  lactarene  was  used 
at  that  time,  but  that  it  was  a  product  of  known  use  is  demonstrated 
by  its  mention  in  the  tariff  act  as  well  as  in  the  various  authorities 
referred  to  in  this  brief  under  the  heading  "  Literature." 

Again,  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883  (Stat.  L.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  514, 
sec.  2503),  it  was  referred  to  as  follows:  "Albumen  in  any  form  or 
condition;  lactarine." 

In  1889  Max  De  Jonge  was  connected  with  the  business  of  his 
father,  Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co.,  at  a  factory  in  Staten  Island,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated  papers  (folio  540). 

De  Jonge  was  an  absolutely  disinterested  witness  (folio  612).  He 
had  been  prepared  b^  a  technical  education  for  his  father's  business 
(folios  541-542),  which  he  entered  in  1883,  and  the  technical  manager 
of  which  he  was  for  six  years  prior  to  1893  (folios  540-544  and  545). 

In  pursuit  of  his  investigations  as  chemist  and  technical  manager 
of  this  business  he  obtained  a  cask  of  lactarene  containing  437  pounds 
from  Stein,  Hirsch  &  Co.  in  March,  1889  (folio  553),  and  a  cask  of 
236  pounds  from  the  Morningstar  Company  in  June  of  the  same  year 
(folio  596).  According  to  the  records  which  he  could  find,  looking 
up  his  mill  stock  books  (folios  549-550),  he  was  able  to  refer  to  three 
specific  purchases  in  1889,  as  follows :  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds  net,  March  6,  1889;  412  pounds  net,  March  20,  1889;  and 
236  pounds  net,  June  3,  1889  (folios  595-596).  This  was  by  no 
means  the  total  extent  of  his  use,  for  he  purchased  lactarene  and 
casein  from  1889  to  1895,  inclusive  (folio  557),  and  since  that  time 
has  used  the  same  article  for  the  same  purposes  as  he  did  in  1889 
(folios  557  and  558). 

Possessed  of  a  degree  of  business  genius  and  foresight  and  believ- 
ing that  this  product  would  be  useful  in  the  surface-coating  paper 
business,  he  consulted  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  then  connected  with  the 
health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  afterwards  health  com- 
missioner, and  conceded  by  the  Government  to  be  a  qualified  expert 
(folios  785-786),  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  lactarene  coula  be 
furnished  to  him  from  domestic  sources  (folios  561  et  seq.).  As  De 
Jonge  said :  "  I  applied  to  him  to  have  lactarene  or  casein  — one  and 
the  same  thing — prepared  in  this  country  "  (folio  561). 

Doctor  Lederle  was  a  chemist  who  had  taken  lectures  under  Doctor 
Chandler,  and  was  familiar  with  casein  in  1883  and  1884  (folio  789). 
Both  Doctor  Chandler  and  Doctor  Lederle  were  chemists,  and  Doctor 
Chandler,  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  often  referred  to  "  casein " 
(folios  789-790).  Both  of  these  men  being  chemists  were  evidently 
familiar  with  "  casein  "  as  known  in  chemistry,  but  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  neither  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  "  casein  "  under 
that  name  as  a  commercial  commoditv.  When  Doctor  Lederle  ex- 
amined "  a  number  of  samples  of  this  lactarene,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  "  found  that  they  were  casein  "  (folios  791-792).  In  other 
words,  the  product  of  milk  then  known  to  chemists  under  the  scientific 
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name  of  "casein"  was  commercially  known  as  "lactarene/'  in  preciiiely 
the  same  way,  to  illustrate,  as  Doctor  Chandler  said  in  speaking  of 
muriatic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  that  they  were  two  name^  for  the 
same  article,  "  muriatic  acid,  the  old  commercial  name,"  and  "  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  scientific  name"  (folios  (1157-1158),  or  as 
Doctor  Lederle  said,  "  We  used  hydrochloric  acid — commonly  called 
muriatic  acid  "  (folio  795). 

Acting  for  De  Jonge,  Doctor  Lederle  made  arrangements  with  the 
Howell  Creamery  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  De  Jonge  with  this 
product  (folios  792  to  795). 

Until  the  employment  of  the  mechanical  separator,  milk  had  been 
separated  by  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  nonmechanical  process.  About 
1890  an  improvement  in  the  De  Laval  separator  was  introduced  by 
means  of  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  claimed  that  a  greater 
amount  of  fat  was  extracted  from  milk  than  previously  (folio  275). 
Howell  skimmed  milk  in  1889  and  1890  by  a  separator — just  which 
of  the  many  varieties  of  separator  does  not  appear.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  skimmed  milk  down  to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  lactarene  down  to  a  per  cent  and  a  half,  while 
4  per  cent  was  the  highest  that  he  found  in  lactarene  or  casein  (folio 
798). 

In  1894  Congress  enacted  another  tariff  act  and  continued  "lac- 
tarene" on  the  free  list  (par.  529).  Clearly  Congre^ss  still  regarded 
"  lactarene  "  as  the  commercial  name  for  the  product  which  chemists 
knew  as  ''  casein,"  and  made  no  change  notwithstanding  the  fact 
(doubtless  well  known)  that  the  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
separator  were  giving  a  larger  yield  of  butter  to  the  farmer  and  de- 
creasing the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  skim.  Obviously  Con- 
gress took  the  view  of  the  witnesses  for  the  appellee  that  the 
purpose  of  the  separator  was  to  increase  the  product  of  butter, 
thereby  increasing  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rator was  not  invented  with  lactarene  or  casein  in  mind.  It 
is  true  that  Doctor  Lederle,  as  a  chemist,  in  his  arrangements  on 
behalf  of  De  Jonge  with  the  Howell  Creamery,  spoke  of  the  product 
as  "  casein,"  as  he  naturally  would  from  the  chemist's  standpomt,  but 
De  Jonge  did  not  spread  the  name  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a 
commercial  name,  for  believing  that  the  Howell  production  was  the 
first  in  this  country  he  "  kept  it  as  secret  as  possible,"  for  he  desired 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  that  production  to  his  own  particular 
firm  (folio  560). 

Between  1894  and  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  nothing  had 
occurred  to  change  the  situation,  and,  therefore,  when  "  lactarene  " 
was  continued  on  the  free  list  by  virtue  of  paragraph  594  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  it  was  still  the  commercial  name  for  the  product  in  ques- 
tion. "  Casein  "  was  not  the  commercial  name,  but  merely  a  scientific 
name  known  to  chemists. 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  government  wit- 
nesses, Barnett,  Schwerin,  Dreyfuss,  and  Chandler,  all  insisted  that 
"  casein  "  could  not  be  commercially  made  and  marketed  prior  to 
1897  because  the  mechanical  separators  had  not  been  sufficiently 
improved  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  in  skimmed  milk  to  a  per 
cent  so  small  that  what  they  termed  "  casein  "  could  be  commercially 
manufactured   and   used. 
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The  government  chemist,  Russell  W.  Moore,  was  called  for  cross- 
examination  as  to  his  report,  Exhibit  19  (folios  1098-1099).  Doctor 
Moore  had  been  the  chemist  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Com- 
mission, and  in  that  capacity  made  frequent  reports  in  regard  to 
milk  and  its  products.  In  liis  report  about  the  year  1890  (to  use 
his  own  language)  "  I  made  a  statement  practically  that  lactarene 
and  casein  are  the  same  tiling ^  as  I  remember  it"  (folios  1103-1104; 
see  Sixth  Annual  Report  Sew  York  State  Dairy  Commission,  p. 
505).  No  attempt  whatever  was  made  by  the  Grovernment  to  have 
Doctor  Moore  say  that  the  three  samples  referred  to  in  Exhibit  19 
were  not  "  lactarene,"  and  obviously  Doctor  Moore  could  not  so  testify 
imless  he  desired  to  contradict  his  impartial  investigation  made  many 
years  before  as  an  official  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  June  18,  1897,  the  appellee,  Bro^vnell,  entered  the  employ  of 
one  W.  A.  Hall.  His  duties  were  to  instruct  creameries  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crude  casein  (folio  51)  in  the  Eastern  States,  north  of  .the 
Potomac  and  south  of  Canada  (folio  52).  From  the  time  that 
Brownell  became  familiar  with  casein  (which  presumably  was  from 
the  date  of  his  employment  with  Hall),  the  article  was  sold  as  ''  lac- 
tarene "  (folio  1017),  and  *•  casein  "  and  "lactarene"  were  used  as 
interchangeable  terms.  Hall  had  an  agent  in  (Tcrmany  named  Mars- 
mann.  Marsmann  advertised  in  the  Papier  Zeitung  of  November 
3,  1898,  published  at  Berlin  (folio  731),  as  follows:  ^'Casein  Lac- 
tarene for  playing  cards^  colored  papers^  chromo  papers,  artificial 
papers,  and  wall  papers-'^  (folio  703). 

The  Government  urges  that  the  use  of  the  terms  "  lactarene  "  and 
"  casein "  synonymously,  or  interchangeably  in  this  advertisement 
does  not  affect  the  commercial  designation  in  this  country.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  of  the  advertisement.  The  point  is  that  Hall,  an 
American,  engaged  in  this  business  in  1898,  a  year  after  the  passage 
of  the*  tariff  act,  was  advertising  this  material  through  his  a/s^nt  by 
these  synonymous  names  of  "  casein  '"  and  "  lactarene,"  and  indicating 
thereby  what  he,  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  United  States,  re- 
garded to  be  the  coiTect  name  of  this  material,  a  significant  piece 
of  testimonv,  because,  as  the  record  shows.  Hall's  business  was  sub- 
sequently absorbed  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America.  It  further 
appears'by  Brownell's  testimony  that  m  this  same  year  of  1898  the 
product  was  shipped  to  John  Anderson,  Glasgow,  and  Spicer  Broth- 
ers, Liverpool,  as  "  lactarene,"  from  a  factory  Brownell  was  then 
running  for  Hall  in  Greenwich  street.  New  York  City  (folioj?  1185  to 
1187). 

In  1899  some  goods  were  imported  by  Merchants'  Despatch  Trans- 
portation Company  as  "  casein  "  and  held  to  be  dutiable.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  appeal,  these  goods  were  held  to  be  on  the  free 
list  as  albumen  in  Merchants^  Despatch  Transportation  Company 
against  United  States:  121  Fed  Rep,,  il3. 

The  point  is  that  whetlier  these  goods  were  albumen  or  not,  as  yet 
"  casein  "  was  not  recognized  as  a  commercial  commodity  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  '*  lactarene." 

In  1900  the  Casein  Company  of  America  was  formed.  How  the 
word  "  casein  "  was  selected  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany does  not  appear. 

Schwerin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Casein  Com- 
pany, testified  that  the  product  was  bought  from  the  creameries  not 
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as  "  casein  "  but  as  dried  curd,  although  sold  as  "  casein ;  •'  but  no- 
where is  an  exact  date  set  when  the  word  "  casein  "  was  used  by  thi? 
company  to  the  exclusion  of  "  lactarene  "  (fol.  429). 

As  late  as  1904  the  Casein  Company  of  America  protested  affain>i 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  New 
York  upon  merchandise  entered  as  "  casein."  The  record  clearly 
establishes  that  this  merchandise  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  this  litigation  (fols.  722,  723,  et  seq^-  940  et  seq.). 
It  came  from  the  Wester  Concern  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  The 
case  is  reported  as  No.  3988,  T.  D.,  in  the  pamphlet  of  l)ec^nber  8. 
1904,  at  page  23.  Hay,  general  appraiser,  writing,  said,  among  other 
things,  "  The  protestant  contends  m  its  protest  that  this  commodity 
should  have  been  classified  under  naragraph  468  *  *  *  or  under 
paragraph  572  *  *  *  or  unaer  pardgraph  694  ^  lactarent.^' 
*  *  *  The  board  of  appraisers  would  nave  sustained  the  p^ote^^t 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  case  was  taken 
up  by  the  board  for  decision  counsel  for  the  protestants  sent  to  the 
boara  a  letter  formally  abandoning  the  protest  (see  opinion  of  Hau, 
G.  A.).  The  protest  was  therefore  overruled  without  aflirming  the 
action  of  the  collector.  No  reason  was  given  to  the  appraisers  for 
abandoning  this  case,  but  the  record  shows  that  just  about  the  time 
this  case  was  abandoned,  November  29,  1904,  the  contract  with  the 
Wester  Concern  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  broken  (fol.  72^\). 
Here,  then,  is  a  practical  construction  showing  the  view  held  by  tlie 
Casein  Company  of  America  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1904,  and  the  Casein 
Company  of  America  seems,  from  the  record,  to  be  practically  th»- 
only  concern  engaged  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  casein  and  sj 
prominently  interested  in  this  litigation  as  to  call  from  Mr.  Hay  tlie 
expression,  "  What  has  the  Casein  Company  of  America  got  to  do 
with  it?     They  are  not  a  party  to  this  litigation  "  (fol.  1004). , 

Not  long  after,  another  case  was  made  entitled  B.  P.  Dimas  Com- 
pany V.  Uriited  States,  and  decided  adversely  to  the  Government  on 
January  18,  1900,  and  reported  in  14S  Fed.  Kev.,  362.  So  that  what 
has  happened  (and  the  record  will  bear  out  tnis  statement)  is  that 
one  concern,  to  wit:  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  only  since 
November,  1904,  has  been  seeking  to  create  by  its  own  acts  a  new  com- 
mercial name  for  what  has  always  been  known  as  "  lactarene," 

The  next  question  therefore  is  whether,  as  claimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  reason  of  the  work  of  the  mechanical  separator,  the 
product  marketed  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America  at  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  is  a  different  conmiodity  with  a  differ- 
ent commercial  designation  than  "  lactarene." 

II.  Lactarene  and  casein  are  identical  in  origin  and  composition. 
Prior  to  1897  the  commercial  name  was  "lactarene;"  and  "casein.*" 
if  a  commercial  name  since  that  date,  has  been  so  used  by  one  con- 
cern only  and  then  only  in  its  sales  and  not  in  its  purchases  and  is  an 
interchangeable  or  synonymous  name  with  "  lactarene." 

The  literature  upon  this  subject  either  uses  the  name  "  casein  "  a> 
the  scientific  term  m  chemistry,  or  uses  "  casein  "  and  "  lactarene  "  as 
the  identical  substance.  The  subject  is  mentioned  in  books  on  chem- 
istry, practical  books  relating  to  dyeing  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  and  dic- 
tionaries.   From  the  record  the  following  have  been  collated : 
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Literature. 

Fehlings  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie.  "  Lactarene.  Under  this 
name  an  impure  casein  has  been  introduced  in  commerce  as  a  substi- 
tute for  albumen"  (folio  122). 

Webster's  Dictionary.  "Lactarene.  A  preparation  of  the  casein 
of  milk  used  by  calico  printers  "  (folio  124). 

Handbook  or  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
"  Under  the  name  of  lactarene,  casein  is  employed  as  a  mordant  for 
fixing  pi^ent  colors,  for  instance,  ultra-marine"  (folios  155,  156). 

The  rrmting  of  Cotton  Fabrics,  by  Antonius  Sansone.  "  Casein  or 
lactarene,  *  *  *  the  commercial  article  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  yellowish  white  powder  is  obtained  from  skimmed  milk  by  precipi- 
tation with  weak  acids,  then  filtering  and  washing  until  Jree  frpm 
acid  and  drying"  (folios  156-158). 

Glue,  Gelatin,  Isinglass,  Cements,  and  Paste,  by  F.  Davidowsky 
(folio  168).  After  describing  the  process  he  says:  "  *  *  *  In 
this  manner  8.5  per  cent  of  moist,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  dry  casein  is 
obtained  which  is  brought  into  commerce  as  technical  casein  or 
lactarene"  (folios  173-174). 

Century  Dictionary.  "Lactarene.  The  commercial  name  for  a 
preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk  used  by  calico  printers  like  albu- 
men "  (folio  214). 

Spons  Encyclopedia.    "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  an  English 

f)atent  for  the  use  of  casein  as  a  mordant,  it  received  the  utterly  need- 
ess  and  unscientific  name  of  *  lactarene,'  to  which  the  trade  still 
clings'  (folio  333). 

"De  Appreturmittel/'  published  in  Vienna  and  Leipzig  in  1886 
(folio  821).  "The  dry  casein  (lactarin  or  lacterin)  brought  into 
commerce,  for  these  purposes  obtained  by  simply  drying  well-washed 
curd,  as  well  as  the  lactarene  extract  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
alkali,  has  formed  for  ^ears  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  which, 
however,  is  at  present  little  sought  (folio  822) ;  also  '  By  the  name 
casein  extract,  lactarene  is  designated  a  product  offered  in  the  trade 
which  is  produced  by  the  drying  of  the  casein  obtained  from  the 
milk'"  {folio  %22et8eq.). 

"Das  Casein,"  bv  Robert  Scherer,  published  in  1905  (folio  825). 
*'  Casein  is  the  cura  separated  from  milk  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or 
an  acid — lactic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic.  *  ♦  ♦  Othet* 
names  for  the  same  material — stuff — are  albumenate  and  lactarene  " 
(folio  869). 

"  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  1890."  "  The  prepara- 
tion of  casein  known  as  lactarene,  etc."  (folios  872-873). 

"Encyclopedia  Americana,"  1904.  "Lactarene.  The  casein  of 
milk  is  commercially  prepared  by  freeing  it  from  fat,  precipitated  by 
an  acid,  thoroughly  purified,  dried  and  powdered"  (folio  1224). 

The  United  States  attorney  in  point  third  of  his  brief  asserts  that 
•'  the  commodity  was  never  known  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  as  '  lactarene ;' "  in  point  fourth,  "  The  commodity  in  ques- 
tion has  always  been  known  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
as  '  casein ;' "  and  in  point  fifth,  "  The  term  '  lactarene '  is  a  foreign 
term  and  has  not  been  employed  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  to  designate  casein." 
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It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  word  "^  casein ''  was  not 
attempted  to  be  commercially  nsed  seriously  imtil  after  the  Casein 
Company  of  America  had  withdrawn  its  protest  in  November,  liM4. 
Up  to  that  date  such  of  the  product  as  came  into  this  country  wa-^ 
known  only  as  "  lactarene."  (See  De  Jonge  and  Lederle  Test.,  syipra, 
and  tariff  acts.)  These  assertions  by  the  United  States  attorney  were 
based,  in  the  main,  upon  the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  Casein 
Company. 

Maurice  Barnett,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  Casein  Com- 
pany, testified  that  he  fii*st  became  familiar  with  casein  in  1809  (folio 
99).'  He  is  admittedly  not  an  expert  (folio  187),  and  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  prior  to  1899,  was  derived  entirely  from  literature  on  the 
question,  and  nearly  every  author  to  which  he  refers  supports  appel- 
lee's contention  (folio  119  et  seq,).  He  stated  that  he  first  b«*iiine 
acquainted  with  the  term  ''lactarene"  in  1904  (folios  148-150),  an 
admission  that  in  seeking  to  get  "  casein ''  in  on  the  free  list  as  **  lac- 
tarene "  his  company  regarded  the  two  names  as  identifying  the  same 
product.  Briefly  stated,  Barnett's  testimony  amounts  to  nothing  nion* 
than  that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  sold  the  product  to  its 
customers  as  "casein''  (folio  145). 

Lorenz  K.  Schwerin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Casein 
Company  of  America  and  its  subsidiary  companies  (folio  891),  states 
that  the  Casein  Company  is  the  holding  company  owning  the  stock  oi 
various  other  companies  (folios  391-893),  and  that  he  (Schwerin) 
was  in  business  but  nine  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  taking  the 
testimony  in  March,  1900  (folio  394).  The  only  knowledge  Schwerin 
had  of  ''  lactarene "  was  acquired  principally  during  the  hearin*: 
before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  (folio  434). 

It  may  be  again  remarked  in  passing,  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  1904  the  company  of  which  these  men  were  officers  prior  to  that 
date  protested  against  duty  being  levied  on  casein  and  insisted  that 
its  importation  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  ''lactarene."  (No. 
3988,  T.D.) 

Doctor  Chandler  based  much  of  his  testimony  upon  a  specimen  of 
lactarene  twenty  years  old,  but  failed  to  state  where  he  obtained  this 
specimen  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  made.  He  has  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  use  of  either  lacta- 
rene or  casein,  and  his  testimony  is  that  of  a  chemist  only.  He  ad- 
mitted (folios  351-352)  that  he  had  made  but  one  analysis  of  lacta- 
rene, and  that  was,  after  he  was  retained  as  an  expert  in  this  case,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  twenty-year-old  specimen  of 
unknown  origin. 

George  R.  Remington,  employed  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Coni- 
])aiiy,  testified  merely  to  the  various  improvements  which  have  Iveii 
made  in  the  mechanical  separator  (folios  272  et  fieq,). 

The  foregoing  constitutes  all  of  the  Government's  witnesses  with 
the  exco]:)tion  of  Drey  fuss,  whose  testimony  will  be  considered  in 
another  connection,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  had  what 
amounted  to  either  knowledge  or  experience  of  this  whole  subjein 
(»xcejit  such  as  Barnett  and  Schwerin  claimed  they  gained  as  officer^ 
of  the  Casein  Company,  and,  in  Schwerin's  case,  as  general  manager 
of  the  Quaker  City  Chemical  Company  (folio  395). 

Against  their  interested  testimony'  stands  the  testimom^  alivady 
referred  to  of  De  Jonge  and  Doctor  t^derle  (not  only  a  great  expert, 
but  having  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts).    In  addition,  James  Den- 
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vir,  foreman  of  the  coating  room  of  the  Falulah  Paper  Company,  of 
Fitchburff,  Mass.  (folio  684),  absolutely  a  disinterested  witness,  and 
connected  with  that  company  since  1892  (folio  685),  testified  that  he 
first  used  lactarene  about  1894  (folio  686),  in  the  surface  coating  of 
paper  (folio  687),  and  that  lactarene  and  casein  were  identical  com- 
modities performing  the  same  functions,  to  wit :  "  Binding  on  of  paper 
and  allowing  it  to  spread  "  (folio  687). 

Juan  E.  Wester,  producer  of  lactarene  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
testified  that  his  company  formerly  supplied  the  Casein  Company  of 
America  with  lactarene  (folio  721)  under  a  three-year  contract,  which 
was  broken  in  November,  1904  (folios  722,  723),  and,  since  the  breach 
of  that  contract,  that  his  (Wester's)  coilcern  has  been  supplying  the 
same  commodity  to  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  the  importers  m  this  case 
with  whom  the  appellee  is  employed  (folio  723). 

His  testimony  amply  justifies  tne  inference  that  the  importation  in 
controversy  is  the  same  commodity  as  the  importation  which  the 
Casein  Company  of  America  insisted,  among  other  things,  in  decision 
No.  3988  G.  A.,  came  under  paragraph  594  as  "  lactarene."  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  abandonment  of  the  protest  and  the 
breaking  of  the  Wester  contract  occurred  at  about  the  same  time. 

Harry  S.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  Casein  Companv  of  America  for  four  years,  1901  to 
1905  (folio  972),  in  charge  of  laboratories  for  that  company  at  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  (folio  934),  testified  that  he  perfected  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Wester  concern  and  Casein  Company  (folios  940,  941 
et  seq,). 

In  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  contention  of  the  Government  that 
*'  casein  "  was  another  substance  from  "  lactarene,"  the  witnesses  for 
the  Government  were  not  only  strongly  contradicted,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  narrow  down  their  claim  to  the  proposition  tliat  the  sole  dif- 
ference was  in  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Besido.s,  the  Government 
was  unable  to  show  at  what  particuhir  percentage  ''  lactarene  "  be- 
comes "  casein,"  and  rice  rersa. 

The  testimony  of  Barnett  and  Schwerin  that  tests  were  always 
made  for  butter  fat,  and  that,  if  there  was  over  li  per  cent  the  prod- 
uct had  a  bad  odor  and  was  not  merchantable  was  flatly  disputed  by 
De  Jonge  (folio  576  et  seq.).  Doctor  Lederle  (folios  816,  817),  Den- 
vir  (folio  689),  Hopkins  (folio  957),  and  Brownell  (folio  1028). 

The  testimony  ox  Hopkins  is  espccinlly  significant  because  he  is  a 
disinterested  witness  and  specifically  denied  Schwerin's  testimony 
that  the  chief  object  of  testnig  casein  was  to  detect  the  presence  of 
butter  fat  (folios  957-959)  and  affirmatively  stated  that  the  cause  of 
odor  is  decomposition  and  not  butter  fat  (folios  974  to  979).  and  that 
the  commercially  pure  material  would  contain  butter  fat  (folio  979). 

In  fact,  the  testimony  for  the  importers  is  that  the  tests  are  made 
for  solubility  and  strength,  and  not  for  percentage  of  butter  fat 
(folios  687,  688). 

But,  even  on  the  government's  theory  of  the  distinction  between 
"  casein  "  and  "  lactarene,"  what  is  the  standard  by  which  one  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other? 

Doctor  Chandler,  having  distinguished  "  casein  "  from  "  lactarene  " 
solelv  by  the  test  of  percentage  of  butter  fat  (folio  365)  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  can  not  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them : 
"  They  might  almost  overlap.     A  very  bad  casein  might  deserve  the 
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name  of  lactarene"  (folio  373).  Asked  for  his  best  opinion  as  a 
chemical  expert,  he  said :  "  I  can  not  fix  any  figure  for  that.  *  *  * 
You  can  not  fix  a  limit  any  more  than  when  a  boy  becomes  a  man  " 
(folio  374). 

For  the  Government,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Dreyfuss,  the  chemist,  with 
Muralo  Company  (folio  222),  testified  that  casein  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cold-water  paint  (folio  224),  and  for  that  partkuhr 
("  our  ")  purpose  worthless  if  there  is  more  than  1  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  (folio  225).  Dreyfuss  was  evidently  not  well  informed  generally 
on  the  subject,  for  he  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  casein 
prepared  from  buttermilk  ai^d  from  skimmed  milk,  as  if  tlie  skimine*J 
milk  was  the  later  method,  but  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fact  that  Pattison,  in  his  original  patent,  had  asserted  tha[ 
lactarene  could  be  made  from  slcimmed  milk  as  well  as  buttermilk 
(folios  252-257). 

It  may  be  that  Dreyfuss  is  correct  as  to  the  needs  of  the  cold-water- 
paint  business — but  one  instance  of  a  new  application  of  lactarene  or 
casein.  But  thereby  Dreyfuss  can  not  establish  a  standard.  Stand- 
ards must  be  establfshed  by  some  general  use  and  not  by  a  particular 
instance  of  a  particular  use. 

It  seems  that  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Muralo  Companj'^  Drey- 
fuss rejected  several  carloads  of  casein  shipped  by  the  Casein  Com- 
Eany  of  America,  and  the  last  rejection  maae  by  him  was  as  late  a> 
December,  1905,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  casein  was  excessive  in 
butter  fats  (folios  225-228).  Presumably  this  casein  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  general  way  as  the  rest  of  the  casein  put  out  by  this 
company,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that,  while  experts  may  testify 
as  to  some  particular  percentage  obtained  under  specially  advan- 
tageous and  prepared  conditions,  yet  this  product  for  commercial 
purposes,  turned  out  day  by  day  at  a  creamery  on  a  full  day's  run, 
necessarily  varies  in  percentage'  (folios  288  et  seq.^  797  et  seg.^  725 
et  seq..  989  et  seq.).  It  is  also  to  be  inferred  that  when  the  Casein 
Company  made  this  shipment,  knowing  as  it  did  that  the  goods  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentage  of  butter  fat,  that  it  regarded  it  as 
"  casein  "  or  "  lactarene,"  quite  irrespective  of  its  butter- fat  contents, 
for  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Casein  Company  did  not  mean  de- 
liberately to  lose  its  customer  by  deceiving  it.  In  fact,  Schwerhi 
testified  that  this  same  merchandise  rejected  by  the  Muralo  Company 
on  account  of  the  "  excessive  fat "  was  "  our  commercial  casein  se- 
lected—helped select"  (folio  440). 

"  Q.  That  is  what  you  put  on  the  market  as  commercial  casein,  is 
it?— A.  Yes,  sir."     (Folio  441.) 

Why  then  is  the  Muralo  shipment  called  "  commercial  casein  " 
when  anything  above  either  a  mere  trace  of  butter  fat,  as  per  Chand- 
ler (folio  354) ,  or  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  as  per  Drevfuss  (folio  225), 
Barnett  (folios  201-202),  and  Schwerin  (folio  403),  constitutes  the 
article  "  lactarene  "  and  not ''  casein?  " 

It  is  significant  that  the  Government,  which  seems  so  anxious  to 
make  a  case  on  this  its  fourth  attempt,  was  not  able  to  present  a  sin- 
gle witness  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers,  or  in  any 
industry  where  this  material  was  used  as  a  j?lue  for  veneer  in  wootl- 
working,  or  as  a  size  for  silk.  Its  only  practical  man  (if  such  he  may 
be  called)  was  the  chemist  of  one  cold-water  paint  factory.    And  it 
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is  evident  that  the  standard  of  1  per  cent  sought  to  be  established  by 
Bamett  and  Schwerin  was  based  entirely  on  the  Muralo  shipment 
testimony  of  Dreyfuss,  for  nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  inci- 
dent or  specific  experience  that  these  men,  or  the  Casein  Company 
had  with  any  industry  other  than  the  Muralo  cold-water  paint  indus- 
try, as  establishing,  in  a  definite  way,  whether  or  not  percentage  of 
butter  fat  made  any  difference,  and  if  so,  what  percentage. 

III. — The  standard.  In  view  of  the  testimony  of  the  government 
witnesses,  when  does  "  casein  "  cease  to  be  "  casein  "  and  become  "  lac- 
tarene  "  or  vice  versa  f  If  it  depends  exclusively  upon  percentages, 
then  is  a  "  casein  "  containing  upward  of  1  per  cent  butter  fat  no 
longer  "  casein  "  but  "  lactarene  "  according  to  the  Dreyfu&s  stand- 
ard? Of  the  three  samples  in  Exhibit  19  two  contained  butter  fat 
slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  third  somewhat  under  1  per 
cent.    Are  two  of  these  samples  "  lactarene  "  and  one  "  casein  ?  " 

Then,  when  did  the  use  of  the  separator  make  "  lactarene  "  not 
"  lactarene,"  or  make  "  lactarene  "  "  casein?  "  Was  it  in  1890?  Was 
it  in  1905?  Was  it  later?  If  there  shall  be  further  improvements 
in  separators,  so  that  butter  fat  shall  be  absolutely  and  completely 
eliminated  from  skimmed  milk,  will  that  make  what  the  Government 
now  call  "  casein  "  something  else  ?  When  Schwerin  testified  that  he 
bought  the  product  from  the  creameries  as  "  dried  curd  "  and  sold  it 
as  "casein"  (fol.  429),  at  what  point  did  the  product  cease  to  be 
"  dried  curd,"  and  when  did  it  become  "  casein,"  or  vice  versa?  When 
the  Casein  Company  received  back  the  rejected  Muralo  shipment,  did 
it  treat  it  as  "  casem  "  or  "  lactarene?  "  Bamett  seemed  to  think  it 
was  "  casein."  He  called  it  such  (fol.  203)  and  according  to  him  it 
contained  2.4  per  cent  of  butter  fat  (fol.  204).  When  Doctor  Lederle 
answered  the  question  of  General  Appraiser  Hay  he  struck  the  key 
note  of  the  controversy  and  pointed  out  the  specious  character  of  the 
government  cleaim :  "  Q.  Is  there  any  standard  which  you^  as  a  chenh- 
ist^  would  apply  that  would  determine  what  quantities  of  impurities 
cause  the  commiodity  to  cease  to  he  casein?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of,^^ 

Doctor  Lederle  and  other  witnesses  have  made  it  clear  that  the  per- 
centage of  butter  fat  has  not  changed  the  commercial  designation  of 
the  product  {fols.  816  et  seq.)^  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  separa- 
tor was  that  its  use  made  more  money  for  the  makers  of  cream  {fol. 
896)  because  they  get  more  butter  out  of  it  (fol.  924),  and  he  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Professor  Farrington  in  his  book  (fols.  924-930) 
to  the  effect  that  samples  of  skimmed  milk  containing  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  are  very  rare,  and  that,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  few  separators  will  deliver  a  skimmed  milk  contain- 
ing under  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  fat  when  a  sample  is  taken  from 
a  whole  day's  rim.  In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  and 
never  was  a  standard,  because  in  actual  practice  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  to  be  found  in  skimmed  milk  necessarily  vanes.  As  Rem- 
ington said,  "  It  can  vary  from  one  one-hundredth  up  to  five  or  six 
tenths"   (fol.  288). 

Natural  indigo  contained  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  impurities. 
When  it  was  supplanted  by  the  synthetic  product,  these  impurities 
naturally  disappeared,  but  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  did  not 
for  that  reason  deny  free  entry  to  the  synthetic  article  as  indigo. 
(G.  A.  4398;  T.D.  20925.) 
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The  opinion  of  the  board  is  well  worth  perusal  for  its  able  discus- 
sion of  that  elusive  thing — the  standard  of  purity — and  is  convinc- 
ing upon  the  point  that  an  article  is  not  a  different  article  because  it 
has  been  possible  to  decrease  the  impurities — conceding,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  that  over  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  an  impurity 
m  the  product  under  consideration  in  this  litigation.  (See  also 
Camphor  case,  G.  A.  5243;  T.  D.  24101.) 

I V .  The  fact  that  other  uses  have  been  found  for  an  article  since 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  does  not  change  the  article  itself  nor 
its  tariff  nomenclature.  The  fact  that  the  principal  use  of  this 
product  in  this  country  now  is  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers 
does  not  change  the  article  itself,  and,  besides,  the  testimony  i« 
clear  that  lactarene  was  used  for  that  purpose  by  De  Jonge  and 
Denvir  prior  to  1897.  Wlien  the  United  States  attorney  says  in  hL< 
point  seventh  that  lactarene  was  never  intended  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers,  he  forgets  that  Pattison. 
in  his  original  specifications,  said  that  it  might  be  "  applied  for  differ- 
ent purposes;  "  and  he  omits  to  call  attention  to  the  De  Jonge  and 
Denvir  uses  in  this  connection  prior  to  1897  (fols.  180  et  seq.;  22S 
et  seq,). 

The  fundamental  idea  which  Pattison  had  as  to  the  function  of 
lactarene  was  that  it  was  a  glue -like  substance  which  could  be  used 
for  fixing  pigments  or  paints  to  fabrics,  but  that  did  not  preclude 
an  extension  of  that  use  as  a  glue-like  mordant  or  binder  for  fixing 
pigments  or  paints  to  other  substances. 

Magone  v,  Wiederer,  159  U.  S.,  555. 

Point  V.  Economic  questions  involved.  Under  the  heading  of 
"  Tariff'  History,"  the  government  brief  indulges  in  considerable 
speculation  as  to  what  might  have  happened.  It  is  idle  to  speculate* 
as  to  that  or  as  to  what  the  learned  United  States  attorney  calls  the 
''  economic  questions  involved." 

We  find  nowhere  in  the  record  any  testimony  as  to  the  price  of 
skimmed  milk  in  this  country  or  in  South  America,  or  as  to  the  total 
domestic  product  or  its  yearly  production.  It  is  true  that  we  see  a 
good  deal,  in  the  record  and  the  government  brief,  of  the  Caj=ein 
Company  of  America.  We  are  not  enlightened  as  to  how  this  com- 
pany selected  the  name  "  casein  "  only  as  recently  as  1900  and  of 
which  the  c^overnnient  brief  makes  so  much.  We  have  never  heard 
of  the  ("asein  Company  of  South  America. 

No  one  rej)resentin<r  the  fanning  interests  and  not  a  single  farm  or 
dairy  expert  (so  far  as  the  record  discloses)  appeared,  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  United  States  attorney  seem  entirely  irrelevant,  and 
should  be  addressed,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  legislative  body  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  deal  with  these  subjects.  It  might  be  represented, 
on  behalf  of  the  appellee,  to  that  body,  that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who 
is  likely  to  lose,  but  the  Casein  Company  of  America  which  is  likely 
to  gain  in  view  of  its  control  of  the  domestic  production.  It  might 
be  shown  that  great  authorities  on  agriculture  have  advised  the 
farmei's  to  use  their  skimmtHl  milk  for  feeding  purposes  as  the  most 
vahiable  and  lucrative  method  of  utilizing  that  by-product — a  coui-j-c 
which  many  of  them  have  been  pursuing.  It  might  be  repi'esented 
that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  has  the  surface  coating  paper 
and  other  industries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  creamery  on  the  other 
in  its  grasp  both  as  to  supply  of  product  and  price  therefor.     And 
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it  might  be  urged  that  this  is  not  a  domestic  industry  which  needs 
protection.  Many  other  things  might  be  shown  before  a  committee 
of  Congress,  but  the  court,  as  we  understand,  will  not  pay  heed  to  the 
observations  of  the  learned  United  States  attorney  or  ourselves  on 
the  so-called  "  economic  questions." 

We  stand  solely  upon  the  record  in  this  case  as  developed  after 
elaborate  hearings,  and  many  attempts  of  the  Government  to  defeat 
the  importers  who  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  tribunals 
below ;  for  the  record  shows  that  "  lactarene  "  is  "  casein,"  and  "  case- 
in "  is  "  lactarene,"  and  identical  when  the  tariff  act  of  1897  be- 
came law,  and  that  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Casein  Company  of 
America  since  then  can  make  it  anything  else. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  decision  of  Piatt,  J.,  in  the 
court  below  be  affirmed. 

Mayer  &  Gilbert, 
Attorneys  for  Appellee^ 
J^i  Exchange  Place^  New  York  City. 

Julius  M.  Mayer, 

A.  S.  Gilbert, 

Of  Counsel, 

October,  1908. 


The  Chairaian.  We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  coffee,  and 
we  will  first  hear  Mr.  Larrinaga. 

STATEMEirr   OF  HON.   TUUO   LABBINAOA,   RESIDENT   COMMIS- 
SIONEB  FROM  PORTO  RICO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  there  are  four  or  five  names  on  the 
list  on  the  subject  of  coffee.  I  suppose  they  are  all  in  favor  of  a 
duty,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  arranged  so  that  two  can  be  heard? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  the  most  directly  inter- 
ested  

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  arnmgo  that  you  will  oblige  the  com- 
mittee very  much. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  arranging  it  so  that 
a  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  who  has  traveled  over  5,000  miles  to  come 
here  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  myself,  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes,  will  address  you. 

Your  committee  knows  very  well  that  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  put  a  duty  of  5  cents  on 
every  pound  of  foreign  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States.  I 
did  it  because  it  was  the  desire  of  all  my  constituents.  They  felt  that 
if  everything  that  they  used  in  Porto  Kico  was  taxed  for  protection, 
that  they  had  a  kind  of  a  right  to  have  their  main  staple  protected 
also.  I  am  going  to  read  only  half  a  dozen  small  pages  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  it  will  be  kind  enough  to  hear  me  very  briefly,  in  which  I 
think  I  have  put  the  main  arguments.  T  have  tried  to  be  as  brief 
a^  possible. 

Coffee  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  main  production  of  Porto  Rico 
and  its  greatest  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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Coffee  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  poor  man's  crop.  Any  poor  man  that 
has  1  acre  of  land  can  plant  coffee  in  it  and  get  ready  cash  for  its 
crop  as  soon  as  the  berry  can  be  picked  from  the  tree  by  selling  it  to 
his  nearest  neighbor,  who  has  a  small  plant  to  prepare  it  for  market, 
or  can  himself  dry  it,  in  the  berry,  and  sell  it  in  that  state  in  the 
market. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  sugar  or  even  tobacco,  which  require  lar^ 
capital,  yield  only  one  crop,  and  then  disappear,  w^hile  the  poor  man's 
acre  of  coffee  when  once  bearing  fruit  is  a  permanent  source  of  income 
to  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  poor  man  plants  his  acre  of  coffee 
makes  it  very  easy  for  him  to  wait  from  five  to  seven  years  for  a  full 
bearing  of  the  trees.  He  plants  bananas  in  the  same*^  land  prepared 
for  conee.  The  bananas,  or  plantains,  grow  very  rapidly.  The  plan- 
tain is  a  larger  sort  of  banana.  It  is  not  as  sweet  as  the  bananas 
you  use,  but  is  a  larger  variety,  that  is  eaten  before  ripening.  It 
is  roasted  and  used  for  bread  by  the  poor  classes. 

The  bananas  (or  plantains)  grow  very  rapidly  (in  a  few  months) 
and  shade  the  coffee  trees  when  they  are  young,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  food  for  him  and  his  family,  while  uie  shade  trees  and  the 
coffee  trees  have  time  to  grow. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  sugar  and  tobacco  production  has 
largely  increased. 

The  coffee  crop  in  Porto  Eico  previous  to  1898  had  reached 
60,000,000  pounds,  with  .a  vahie  of  $16,000,000.  To-day  it  has  been 
reduced  to  35,000,000  pounds  with  a  value  of  only  $4,500,000. 

The  causes  of  this  reduction  are  various. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  great  cyclone  of  1889  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  coffee,  but  this  is  not  altogether  true.  The  cyclone  ruined 
some  of  the  plantations  entirely;  but  in  a  great  many  of  them  the 
damages  were  not  beyond  repair  if  capital  had  been  available.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  necessary  money  all  damage 
could  have  been  repaired  and  a  full  crop  restored  in  three  years. 
Had  coffee  not  lost  its  market  and  its  price  fallen  from  30  to  7  cents 
per  pound,  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  money  lenders  of  all 
kinds  would  have  furnished  the  coffee  planters  with  the  money  nec- 
essary to  rebuild  their  plants  and  stores  blown  down  by  the  cyclone, 
and  also  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  tree.  This  has  been  proven 
by  experience  in  previous  cases.  In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  with 
which  the  coffee  planters  had  to  contend,  it  has  been  holding  its  own 
for  nine  years,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would  some  day  come  to 
his  assistance  and  protect  it  in  the  same  way  that  it  protects  every- 
thing produced  under  the  American  flag. 

Coffee  in  Porto  Rico  is  produced  in  the  mountains.  The  higher 
the  ground  the  better  the  production.  Sugar  or  tobacco  can  not  be 
produced  in  the  mountains  where  coffee  is  grown.  Oranges  and  all 
citrus  fruit  will  grow  very  well,  but  it  wifl  be  a  material  impossi- 
bility to  pick  and  transport  oranges  from  such  broken  and  precipi- 
tous ground  at  anything  like  a  marketable  price,  and  even  then  it 
would  require  a  large  sum  of  money  to  chop  down  and  remove  the 
shade  and  coffee  trees  and  plant  orange  trees,  which  would  take  from 
seven  to  eight  years  to  bear  a  full  crop.  Even  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished— if  it  were  possible  to  economically  cultivate  oranges  in  the 
mountains  (which  we  deny) — it  would  be  unwise  to  eliminate  a  staple 
product  whose  merits,  like  the  Habana  tobacco,  depend  upon  special 
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climatic  and  local  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substi- 
tute for  it  another  crop,  like  oranges,  that  is  produced  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Tropics  and  the  Temperate  Zone.  Much  more  absurd 
would  it  be  to  undertake  such  a  change  to-day  when  we  have  come 
to  form  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  coffee-consuming 
nation  of  the  world,  for,  except  the  Dutch,  the  American  people  use 
the  largest  amount  of  coffee  per  capita  (llf  pounds)  per  year  and 
a  total  of  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  every  year. 

Porto  Rico  coffee  is  sold  to-day  to  the  coffee-drinking  nations  of 
the  world — France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Cuba. 

Porto  Rican  coffee  brings  the  highest  price  in  those  nations,  but 
the  money  remains  there.  WTiile  coffee  sells  in  New  York  for  $10  a 
quintal,  or  10  cents  a  pound,  it  sells  for  28  cents  or  30  cents  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  for  35  cents,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  freights,  in 
spite  of  the  12J  cents  duty  per  pound  that  our  coffee  pays  there  as 
a  minimum,  it  is  more  profitable  to  send  it  to  those  countries  than  to 
send  it  to  New  York  in  American  bottoms  and  free  of  duty.  And 
this  happens  in  a  country  where  the  total  coffee  (often  sold  for  26 
cents  and  upward  per  pound  under  the  assumed  names  of  Mocha  and 
Java)  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  whole  production  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico. 

The  coffee  planter  has  always  been  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
protection  from  Congress,  and  in  years  past  he  has  been  producing 
coffee  at  a  loss.  But  it  is  the  working  class,  the  field  laborer,  that 
has  suffered  the  most  and  who  is  still  suffering  severely.  The  laborer 
in  the  coffee  plantations  only  gets  30  cents  a  day,  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  some  of  the  most  afflicted  districts  when  they  were 
not  allowed  to  work  all  day,  and  one  only  got  15  cents  for  a  half  day. 
These  are  the  real  facts  that  can  be  easily  proven.  Many  of  the  small 
farmers  who  had  a  little  farm  of  their  own,  which  enabled  them  to 
live  in  comfort,  supporting  their  families,  are  to-day  mere  peons 
(field  laborers)  gettmg  a  salary  of  30  cents  a  day.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  the  number  of  small  farms  sold  by  the. insular  government  to 
pay  a  few  dollars  taxes  were  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  number 
has  been  increasing. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  duty  of  no  less  than  6  cents  per  pound — 
Europe  puts  12^  cents — should  be  put  on  all  foreign  coffee  coming 
into  the  United  States,  and  this  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Because,  after  all,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  hav- 
ing coffee  free  of  duty  at  all.  tVhen  in  1873  Congress  placed  coffee  in 
the  free  list,  Brazil,  who  furnished  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee 
used  in  the  United  States,  placed  an  export  duty  on  their  bean. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day  American  consumers  have  paid  the 
treasury  of  three  States  of  Brazil  the  sum  of  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that  export  duty?    Is  it  continued? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Five  francs  per  bag,  and  an  additional  1  franc,  I 
believe,  if  the  crop  goes  beyond  9,000  bags,  which  it  has  done  for  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  pounds  of  coffee  are  there  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  One  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  132  pounds. 

I  have  stated  the  first  reason. 
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Second.  Because  it  is  just  and  fair  that  Porto  Rico,  which  to-day 
contributes  her  share  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  products  and 
of  nearly  all  the  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  is  willing  to 
shoulder  her  share  of  the  high  domestic  prices,  should  also  have  tier 
share  of  protection  and  have  her  main  staple  protected. 

One  or  two  examples  will  suflBce  to  prove  the  above  assertion. 
When  a  Porto  Rican  planter  in  our  large  coffee  plantation  has  to  re- 
place his  boiler,  or  any  part  of  his  machinery,  he  can  no  longer  buy 
it  in  England,  Belgium,  or  France,  as  he  did  before.  To-day  he  order> 
it  from  the  American  manufacturer,  to  whom  he  has  to  pay  a  much 
higher  price  than  our  neighbors  from  Santa  Cruz  or  any  of  the  other 
foreign  islands  have  to  pay  at  the  same  factory,  because  the  American 
manufacturer  has  to  lower  his  price  for  them  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Europeans,  or  his  customer  will  not  buy  of  him.  This  is  equaUy 
true  of  all  other  articles  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  you  pay  a  higher  price  in  Porto  Rico  for 
machinery  than  they  pay  in  the  other  foreign  islands.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  ? 

Mr,  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Machinery  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  pay  more  than  they  do  in  Jamaica,  for  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Griggs,  let  us  hear  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  higher  for  machinen' 
in  Porto  Rico  than  they  pay  for  the  same  machinery  manufacture<i 
by  the  same  corporation  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  manufactured  by  the  same  corporation, 
by  the  same  factory.  We  have  to  pay  a  higher  price.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  can  be  proven  by  any  number  of  affidavits  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  might  desire  to  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  only  the  additional  freight,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LARRiNA(iA.  The  additional  freight:  and  the  man  would  go  to 
England  and  get  it  there  if  he  does  not  get  a  profit. 

ilr.  Hill.  Yon  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  property  Iwuglit 
in  England  and  the  same  thing  bought  in  the  United  States?^ 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes.  sir.    I  will  explain  to  you  gentlemen  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  did  not  understand  that,  Mr  Griggs,  did  you? 

Mr.  (TKi(i(;s.  Yes;  you  liave  got  it  wrong,  if  I  can  get  him  to 
understand  me.  Do  you  niean  to  say  that  American  manufactured 
goods  soil  lower  on  American  soil  than  they  do  on  foreign  soil? 

Mr.  LARinNA(;A.  Not  lower  on  American  soil.  We  call  Porto  Rico 
American  soil. 

Mr.  (Jkkkjs.  Then  you  say  they  sell  higher? 

Mr.  Larhina(}a.  Tliey  sell  higher  in  Porto  Rico  than  they  sell  in 
any  of  the  neighboring  islands. 

^Ir.  Grku.s.  With  the  same  freight  rates? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  my  friend? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir:  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  American  machinery  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Anything,  from  a  boiler  to  a  bolt. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  buy  a  sewing  machine,  made  in  the  United 
States,  cheaper  in  Jamaica  than  in  Porto  Rico? 
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Mr.  Larrinaqa.  You  could  not  buy  it  in  America.  I  meant  in 
England.  The  Jamaicans  will  buy  cheaper  from  the  American 
manufacturer  than  the  Porto  Ricans."^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  is  true  of  all  machinery  that  is 
sold,  of  all  kinds,  or  what? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  say  that  there  might 
not  be  some  peculiar  piece  of  machinery  that  did  not  come  under  that; 
but  I  say  that  as  a  rule  all  American  manufactures  sell  higlier  in 
Porto  Rico  than  in  the  neighboring  islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  do  you  not  ouy  it  in  the  neighboring  islands 
and  ship  it  to  Porto  Rico,  then  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  could  go  there  and  buy  it,  but  then  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  duty  coming  into  Porto  Rico,  sir.  We  know  that? 
[Laughter.]  That  would  be  a  very  poor  bargain.  We  know  better 
in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  What  machinery  do  you  know  about?  I  would 
like  to  know  wliat  the  fact  is.  What  sort  of  machinery  do  you  know 
about  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Boilers,  for  instance.     I  know  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  else? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Any  other  machinery.  Coffee  huUers,  that  we 
use  for  the  coffee ;  sugar  mills,  and  all  sugar  and  coffee  machinery. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  buy  a  harvester  cheaper  ?  You  do  not  use 
them  there,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Very  few  people  use  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  some  people  have  them,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  used.  We  do  not  grow  anything  that  has  to  be 
cut  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Will  you  name  some  ma- 
chinery, and  the  maker  of  it,  which  is  sold  more  cheaply  in  the  other 
islands  than  it  is  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  told  the  gentleman  of  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  for  the  makers. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  made  them? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  The  factories,  here  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  I  believe  every  factory,  because  if  there  was  one 
that  did  not  our  Porto  Rico  people  wojild  go  to  it  surely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  think  so.  But  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  spe- 
cific machine,  and  who  makes  it  and  sells  it  at  a  cheaper  price  to  the 
other  islands  than  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  state  that,  but  I  can 
furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  (taines.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  IjONcjwortii.  And  also  how  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griqqs.  These  factories  do  not  export  themselves,  do  they  ?  Do 
they  not  export  through  houses  like  Peabody  &  Co.,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  They  have  agents  there  who  take  the  orders  and 
send  here.    That  is  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  busincvss. 

Mr.  Griqqs.  That  is  the  way  you  buy  these  things,  from  the  import- 
ing agent  of  the  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Ordinarily,  because  many  a  time  a  man  who  wants 
to  replace  his  boiler  goes  to  his  banking  house  and  gives  the  order. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  right.    I  am  glad  you  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  rural  population  of  Porto  Rico  lives  mainly 
on  rice  that  we  have  for  several  years  past  been  buying  from  the 
Louisiana  and  Texas  planters.  We  buy  of  them  over  1,000,000  bags, 
or  "  pockets,"  as  they  call  them.  We  have  been  paying  to  those  planters 
every  year  about  $2,500,000  more  than  we  would  have  to  pay  to  Japan, 
British  India,  or  Spain  if  it  were  not  for  the  protective  tariff.  With 
a  protective  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  coffee,  Porto  Rico 
planters  will  receive  a  benefit  of  about  $1,500,000.  Of  course  this  will 
eventually  increase  under  the  stimulus  of  protection,  but  will  surely 
never  double.    I  make  that  assertion.   Of  course  we  can  not  telL 

The  main  arguments  used  against  a  protective  tariff  on  coffee  are: 

First,  that  Congress  should  never  tax  the  poor  man's  breakfast 
table. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  that  from  every  American  I  have  heard 
speak  on  the  subject ;  but  when  I  saw  that  everything  on  the  break- 
fast table  of  the  poor  man  was  taxed,  beginning  with  the  sugar  that 
he  puts  in  his  coffee,  in  his  pie,  in  his  cake,  and  in  his  candy,  from  the 
top  of  his  head  to  his  shoes,  I  could  not  find  what  difference  it  made 
to  the  poor  num  whether  you  tax  him  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
whether  you  take  his  money  from  one  pocket  or  from  the  other. 
After  a  while  I  thought  there  might  be  some  secret  reason,  some  re- 
ligious roiison,  and  so  I  went  and  looked  over  the  ten  commandments 
to  see  if  tlioro  was  anything  stated  about  not  putting  a  duty  on  coffee. 
I  could  not  find  anything  about  it.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  tell  nie,  if  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table  is  taxed  in 
everything  he  uses,  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  you  tax  his 
coffee. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  The  Republican  party  did  not  make  the  ten  com- 
mandments, but  they  did  make  the  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  Republican  party  made  the  tariff  law,  and 
they  made  many  other  good  things.    I  am  for  tariff,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  talk  like  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  Larkinaoa.  I  believe  if  the  poor  man  had  $2  taken  from  all 
his  other  taxes  for  every  dollar  that  is  taken  from  his  coffee  here  he 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  done. 

The  main  argument  used  against  a  protective  tariff  on  coffee  is, 
first,  that  Congress  should  never  tax  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table. 
It  is  really  astonishing  to  hear  such  weak  argument  repeated  even 
by  intelligent  people,  and  this  is  simply  because  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  it  for  a  single  minute. 

The  poor  inaii  who,  in  the  end,  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  protective 
tariff,  has  his  breakfast  table  taxed  oy  the  duty  he  pays  on  the  sugar 
he  uses  in  his  colFee,  in  his  cakes,  in  his  pie,  an^  he  also  has  his  break- 
fast taxed  on  tlie  beef  he  eats,  and,  in  sliort,  in  everything  he  uses  on 
his  breakfast  table.  Why  should  his  coffee  not  be  taxed?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  him  whether  you  get  his  money  through  coffee 
or  sugar,  his  shoes  or  his  shirt. 

When  Congress  placed  coffee  in  the  free  list  it  acted  rightly  and 
wisely.  Congress  could  not  foresee  what  other  nations  were  to  profit 
by  that  measure  to  tax  the  American  people.  Congress  was  framing 
a  protective  tariff  and  coffee  was  not  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  States.  But  at  the  present  time  things  have  chan^ged  very  , 
materially,  and  coffee  is  produced  in  all  the  outlying  territories  of 
the  United  States.  In  putting  a  tax  on  coffee  Congress  will  not  only 
get  a  revenue  for  its  own  Treasury,  but  part  of  it  will  be  taken  from 
Brazil.  A  tax  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  will  only  represent  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  cent  for  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  poor  man.  The  aver- 
age consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  we  have  said,  is  II5 
pounds  per  capita  per  year,  so  that  the  workingman  who  on  an  aver- 
age gets  $470  a  year  is  taxed  only  58  cents  for  his  coffee.  Five  cents 
on  every  pound  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  will  repre- 
sent a  revenue  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  every  year.  If  this 
money  is  wanted  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  then  Congress  should 
not  hesitate  in  putting  on  the  duty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  revenue 
is  not  wanted  to-day  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  then  Con- 
gress should  take  off  some  of  the  duties  from  raw  material  and  pro- 
tect the  manufacturers  and  the  people  who  use  their  products. 

The  other  argument  always  presented  against  a  duty  on  coffee  is 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  80,000,000  people  to  protect  1,000,000. 
This  argument  is  still  weaker  than  the  other  one.  In  the  first  place, 
Porto  Rico  is  not  asking  simply  for  a  bounty  for  itself,  but  for  a  pro- 
tective dutv  for  all  coffee  produced  in  the  American  territory — the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  that  may  take  to  producing  coffee.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  1,000,000  against  80,000,00,  but  8,000,000  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  measure.  In  the  second  place,  the  case  with  coffee  is  the 
same  as  with  all  other  protected  products.  Are  there  any  of  the  pro- 
tected products  or  manufactured  products  produced  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States?  Does  the  whole  of  the  United  States  produce 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  chicory,  or  wheat?  Are  watches,  shoes,  etc., 
manufactured  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ?  Are  not  steam  fire  en- 
gines protected  by  the  tariff?  And  yet  they  are  manufactured  in 
only  two  or  three  places  in  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  believe  the  argument  does  not  hold  good  at  all. 
This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  United  States;  this  is  the  case  in  every 
large  country.  One  part  produces  wheat,  another  produces  corn, 
another  raises  sheep  and  produces  wool,  etc.  This  is  a  general  case. 
So  that  the  argument  of  the  80,000,000  against  the  8,000,000  does  not 
hold  good  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Larrinaga  finish  reading  his  paper.  Read 
the  rest  of  your  paper  first,  Mr.  Larrinaga. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  it  will  interest 
you  to  the  point*of  putting  a  tariff  on  coffee. 

Without  an  effective  protection  coffee  production  is  bound  to  dis- 
appear from  Porto  Rico  within  a  few  years.  ^Vhere  will  our  300,000 
people  of  the  mountains  go  for  a  living  during  the  long  period  of 
that  process?  Will  thev  migrate  again  to  Hawaii,  to  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  and  to  Peru,  as  ^id  many  thousands  during  1900  and  1901  ? 
Will  the  United  States,  who  for  years  has  been  offering  a  piece  of 
bread  to  the  hungry  and  a  home  to  the  homeless  of  all  nations,  appear 
in  turn  as  a  country  who  has  to  send  her  own  children  to  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  that  bread  ?  Are  those  300,000  peasants  of  the  mountains, 
our  peaceful,  hard-working,  law-abiding  citizens,  of  pure  Caucasian 
race,  to  be  left  to  starve?    Are  they  going  to  look  back  with  regret  to 
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,  the  good  old  days  when  they  lived  happily  and  in  plenty  with  their 
families/ never  dreaming  that  a  day  was  to  come  when  they  would 
have  to  leave  behind  them  everything  that  is  dear  to  them  or  see  their 
loved  ones  perish  for  the  lack  of  all  means  of  subsistence  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  reading? 

Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Yes ;  I  have  finished  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ask  your  question,  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  that  in  the  purchase  of  rice  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  you  had  had  to  pay  an  extra  price.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  this:  Is  rice  from  those  States  or  from  the  United  States 
sold  in  Porto  Rico  at  any  higher  rate  than  it  is  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not 
answer  that.    All  I  know  is  this 

Mr.  Randell.  They  charge  the  same  price  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the 
other  islands. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  rice,  but  I 
know  this,  that  if  we  could  get  that  rice  from  Japan,  British  India, 
or  Spain  we  would  be  paying  2^  cents  less  per  pound,  and  as  we  buy 
over  1,000,000  bags  every  year  we  are  paying  very  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  in  protection  to  that  rice.  We  are  willing  to  share 
that  burden ;  but  tne  poor  man  who  raises  the  coffee  and  who  works 
in  the  coffee  fields  and  who  gets  30  cents  a  day  lives  almost  exclu- 
sively on  rice,  and  I  want  his  product  to  be  protected  the  same  as  the 
food  that  he  lives  on  is  protected.    That  is  our  contention. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coffee  did  you  ever  produce  in  Porto 
Rico  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Larrina(ja.  How  much  could  we  ever  produce? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  j^ou  ever  produce? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Sixty  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  that  coffee 
and  lay  it  down  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  To  lav  it  down  in  New  York,  it  would  cost  now 
from  $10  to  $11. 

The  Chairman.  About  $11.    Eleven  cents  a  pound,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  less  than  it  cost  you  ten  years  ago,  is  it 
not ;  and  less  than  it  cost  six  or  eight  years  ago? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  it  cost  less  to  produce  it. 
It  costs  to-day,  to  produce  it,  about  $10,  but  I  am  calculating  the 
freight,  and  putting  on  a  dollar  more.  I  am  not  a  merchant  myself, 
but  I  know  it  costs  in  the  neighborhod  of  $10  to  produce  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  would  take  another  dollar  to 
get  it  into  New  York.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  sell  it  before  Porto  Rico  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States^ 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  sold  it  to  France  and  to  Spain,  Italy,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Cuba,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell  it  now? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  sell  it  to  the  same  countries,  because  they  are 
used  to  it,  and  they  will  pay  a  very  high  price,  which  makes  up  for  the 
higher  freights  and  for  the  tarifi'of  lU  cents  that  we  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  the  whole  crop? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  they  take  our  whole  crop.  We  do  not  sell  in 
New  York  the  one-hundredth  part  of  it.  The  sale  is  very  insignifi- 
cant there. 

The  Chairman.  How  higli  a  price  do  you  get  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  In  France  we  get  from  28  to  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  get  that  in  order  to  pay 
30  cents  a  day  to  the  people  on  the  coffee  plantations? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay 
13i  cents  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  to  pay  the  freight  there? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  And  a  higher  freight. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  reduces  it  down  to  about  16 J  cents? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  It  would  take  all  that  from  our  price;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  about  16  or  17 
cents  in  order  to  live  at  30  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  the  coffee  that  is  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  imported  here  at  about  8  cents  a  pound  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  From  Brazil,  mainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  importation  averages  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  have  been  years  when  it  averaged  4  and 
5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  before  the  Brazilian  Government 
went  into  the  coffee  business  and  bought  up  the  crop  and  sold  it  at 
their  own  price,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  do  not  think  that  is  working  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  reported.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so 
or  not,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  have  taken  it  on  themselves  to 
take  care  of  the  crop  and  of  the  price.  With  a  duty  of  5  cents  you 
say  you  could  increase  the  production? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Very  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  should  think  it  will  be  three  times  larger,  or 
three  or  four  times  larger,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Three  or  four  times  as  much  as  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr..  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  now? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Sixty  million  pounds. 

The  ChxVirman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  made  an  error.  I  should  have  said  three  or  four 
times  more  than  we  ever  produced — 60,000,000  pounds.  We  are  pro- 
ducing only  35,000,000  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  producing  now? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Thirty-five  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  produce  60,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  annexation? 
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Mr.  Labrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  extent  of  your  production  thwi 
would  be  200,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  >ou  think  that  would  be  about  the  limit! 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  You  can  not  tell,  because  protection-^ 

The  Chairman.'  The  sugar  business  has  grown,  has  it  not,  since  it 
has  been  protected  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  many  tons  are  now  sent  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  About  250,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  some  compensation  out  of  that, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  have  gotten  some,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  send  other  products  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  are  still  living,  on  that  and  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  other  products  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  gotten  large  benefit  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  have  it  on  fruit  under  the  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  up  how  much  benefit  you  have 
gotten  this  last  year  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  rather  large  sum. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much    rice  do   you  buy   from  the    United 
States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  About  1,000,000  bags.    This  year  it  will  go  beyond 
1,000,000  bags. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  bag,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  About  100,000,000  pounds,  roughly? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  Louisiana  rice?    Do 
you  pay  more  than  you  do  for  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  pay  about  $2,  and  sometimes  even  as  high  as 
$2.50,  $2.25,  and  $2.30. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  the  duty? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  all  your  rice  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  from  Louisiana,  and  we  are  beginning  to  get 
some  from  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  it  all  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  everjrthing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  with  a  cent  a  pound  on  coffee  one 
billion  of  exports  would  make  $10,000,000  a  year  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Five  cents? 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  would  make  $10,000,000  a  year  in  rev- 
enue.   Five  cents  would  make  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No;  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.     We 
never  raised  a  million 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.     I  say  a  million  pounds  imported  into 
the  United  States  would  produce  that  revenue. 
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Mr.  Larkinaga.  Oh,  a  million  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Labrinaga.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  a  pound  would  make  $10,000,000  of 
revenue  and  5  cents  a  pound  would  make  $50,000,000  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea, 
economically,  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrikaga.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  much  coffee 
is  produced  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  will  some  other  gentleman 
speak  of  that? 

Mr.  Labrinaga.  I  know  about  it,  but  I  would  rather  give  the 
chance  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Louisson. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  why  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to 

fit  Porto  Rican  coffee  here  ?  The  best  coffee  I  ever  drank  came  from 
orto  Rico,  and  I  have  been  to  every  grocery  store  in  Washington 
endeavoring  to  get  some,  and  they  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  It  is  not  our  fault.  I  do  not  want  to  present  here 
the  small  bickerings  of  the  colonial  government.  Four  years  ago 
the  legislature  appropriated  $12,500  for  an  agent  in  New  York,  but 
through  some  influence  the  job  was  given  to  a  man  who  failed  entirely. 
He  spent  four  years  there  and  did  nothing.  You  can  get  a  pound  of 
the  coffee  in  5few  York  City  sometimes,  but  the  sale  every  year 
amounts  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars — twenty  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  coffee  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  all  goes  to  these  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  It  aU  goes  to  Cuba,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Austro-Hungary,  because  our  coffee  is  appreciated  there,  and  they 
will  pay  any  price  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  people  certainly  would  here,  if  it  were 
demonstrated  to  them.    It  is  a  superior  coffee. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  spent  a  few  thousand  dollars"  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  coffee  in  the  Unitea  States,  you  would  probably  get  more  out 
of  it  than  by  a  duty  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  spent  $50,000  and  failed  to  sell  one  pound. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  asked  me  once  the  same  question — 
where  he  could  get  a  pound  of  the  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  in  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  this :  How 
much  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  that  the  innocent  and  credulous  con- 
sumer buys  comes  from  Java  and  Arabia? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  believe  about  one-fifth  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  where  does  the  rest  of  it  come  from — from 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  ^Vhile  visiting  Brazil,  on  the  large  plateaus  of 
Brazil  where  their  factories  are,  I  noticed  on  every  plantation  one  big 
machine,  made  in  the  United  States — and  they  buy  very  few  things 
from  here — marked  "  Mocha  coffee."    So  they  make  it  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  a  long  way  from  Arabia. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  it  is  right  out  on  the  Sao  Paulo. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  T^Tiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Alongside  of 
your  requesting  this  duty,  could  not  something  rational  be  done  to 
point  out  to  the  people  that  four-fifths  of  the  coffee  which  they  buy 
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as  superior  Java  and  Mocha  does  not  come  from  Java  or  Arabia 
at  all,  and  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  is  just  as  good  as  the  imitation 
Java  and  Mocha  and  a  good  deal  better? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  that  is  true  in  theory. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  But  the  proposition  of  changing  the  habits  of  a 
people  is  so  difficult^ — experience  has  shown  that  it  is  such  a  hard 
and  difficult  task — that  I  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  a  good  many  years  to  undeceive  the  people. 

Mr.  BouTELLr.  You  think  they  would  prefer  going  on  being  de- 
ceived about  their  Java  and  Mocha  coffee? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  consumer  does  not ;  it  is  the  man  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.  I  have  a  little  paper  there  that  I  could 
read — it  is  not  any  bigger  than  that — ^by  which  I  could  demonstrate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  a  coffee  bought  in  New  York  at 
12  cents  a  pound  is  sold  in  New  York  for  28;  and  you  will  see  there 
that  while  the  producer  gets  a  dollar  or  two  per  quintal,  or  a  cent  or 
two  per  pound,  to  make  his  living,  there  is  the  jobber  and  there  is 
the  roaster  who  gets  2  cents,  and  the  other  gets  3  cents,  and  the  other 
gets  5  cents,  and  so  on.  "It  goes  through  about  eight  or  ten  hands, 
and  everybody  gets  about  three,  four,  or  five  times  more  than  the 
producer ;  and  the  coffee  is  sold  for  25  or  28  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  consumer  gets  roasted  every  time?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  he  gets  roasted  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Larrinaga,  that  if  you 
would  make  a  market  for  your  coffee  in  New  York  by  proper  adver- 
tisement you  would  get  more  for  it  than  you  get  in  France.  You 
would  be  able  to  sell  your  entire  200,000,000  pounds  there,  if  you  ciin 
raise  any  such  amount,  and  do  a  good  deal  better  than  you  would 
with  this  tariff.  I  have  an  experience  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Boutell's.  Every  time  I  ask  a  Porto  Rican  where  I  can  buy  some 
Porto  Rican  coffee  he  takes  that  as  a  hint  that  I  want  him  to  send  nie 
some,  and  he  will  send  me  20  or  30  pounds  of  coffee.  I  got  tired  of 
having  people  do  that,  because  I  thought  that  they  thought  I  was 
begging  for  their  coffee.  I  was  trying  to  buy  it,  but  I  could  not  find 
any  place  where  I  could  buy  it. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  would  be  willing,  in  the  name  of  my  constitu- 
ents, to  make  a  bargain  with  anybody,  instead  of  having  the  5  cents 
protective  duty,  to  give  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  getting  to 
that  end,  to  teach  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  prefer  our  coffee 
to  any  other  coffee.  I  would  make  that  proposition.  It  would  take 
a  good  many  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  good  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  there  any  more 
reason  why  the  sugar  of  Hawaii  should  have  a  tariff  to  protect  it 
than  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  have  not  found  one;  and  I  have  been  looking 
for  it,  as  I  told  you,  even  in  the  sacred  book. 

Mr!  Underwood.  They  both  go  on  the  breakfast  table  together? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  both  capable  of  producing  a  revenue 
to  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  duty  on  sugar  commenced 
with  a  duty  for  revenue  years  ago,  and  thjat  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
all  parties  in  the  United  States  to  put  a  tariff  duty  on  sugar  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  under  that  there  has  grown  up  the  cane 
sugar  industry  in  the  southern  States  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
the  northern  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  rice. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  primary  object  was  a  revenue  out  of 
sugar;  that  we  had  a  revenue  duty  upon  coffee  at  one  time  in  the 
United  States  that  lasted  a  good  many  years,  and  no  industry  grew  up 
out  of  it,  because  we  had  no  possessions  in  the  tropical  clime  at  that 
time,  and  could  not  produce  it? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  duty  was  dropped  a  good  many  years 
ago ;  and  that  that  is  the  distinction  between  the  sugar  duty  and  the 
coffee  duty,  and  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  And  the  reason  for  it,  at  that  time.  But  now  that 
there  are  so  many  territories  of  the  United  States  producing  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  protest 
in  the  name  of  my  constituents  about  protection  on  everything  else. 
We  have  protested  on  no  protection  on  our  main  staples. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  are  you  going  to  educate  the  people  to  prepare  and 
use  Porto  Rican  coffee  under  a  tariff  if  you  can  not  do  it  under  free 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Because  of  this:  The  minute  we  get  protection, 
we  will  have  $5  per  quintal — that  is,  that  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
bounty  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  'WTiere  from?  ^Mio  is  going  to  buy  it  and  pay  the 
additional  amount,  if  they  will  not  buy  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  Brazilian  Government  will  have  to  withdraw 
the  1  cent  altogether.  We  will  be  that  margin  ahead  of  them. 
When  they  could  not  sell  coffee  at  $8  we  could  sell  it  at  $13. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  whom  would  you  Fell  it  at  $13  ? 

Mr.  L!arrinaga.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  it  is  impossible  to  educate  them  to  prepare  it 
and  use  it  under  a  reduced  price,  however? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible ;  I  say  it  is  a  long 
task.  We  are  selling  ahead  of  Brazil  to-day;  we  are  selling  to-day 
at  13  cents  a  pound  when  they  are  selling  at  only  8.  If  we  get  $5 
ahead  of  them  they  can  not  compete;  they  will  be  out  of  the  race, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  take  ours. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  mean  you  can  not  compete  with  the  Brazilian 
coffee  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir;  not  on  equal  terms.  We  have  cheap 
labor;  we  have  labor  for  30  cents  a  day,  and  yet  they  nay  only  about 
15  cents;  so  they  have  even  cheaper  labor.  Our  people  are  starving 
at  30-cent  wages,  and  yet  they  get  their  labor  cheaper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Their  labor  costs  15  cents? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  their  labor  costs  15  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understood  you— I  want  to  understand  you  clearly, 
and  you  said  you  wanted  to  be  understood  clearly — you  are  a  pro- 
tectionist on  coffee  and  a  free  trader  on  sugar  and  rice? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  protectionist  all  through.  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks  that  I  am  willing  to  shoulder  that  protective 
tax  on  rice,  because  the  man  that  produces  the  coffee  feeds  on  rice; 
but  I  believe  it  is  fair  that  what  he  produces  should  be  protected 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  want  to  equalize  it  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  1  do  not  ask  even  that  much.  That  5  cents  would 
represent  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  our  people;  and  yet  we  are 

Jayine  two  and  a  half  million  more.    I  want  a  '^  souare  deal,"  as  the 
'resident  puts  it.    If  you  want  to  take  off  the  tariff,  take  it  off  from 
everything  else;  then 'we  will  not  ask  for  any  protection  on  coffee 
at  all. 
Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  good  position  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  other  gentleman  whom  you  desire  to 
have  heard,  Mr.  Larrinaga  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Mr.  Louisson,  from  Hawaii,  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  archipelago. 

STATEMENT  OF  HER.  ABRAHAM  L.  LOUISSON,  OF  HAWAH. 

Mr.  LoTTissoN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  erentlemen,  I  have  come  5,0'^o 
miles  to  present  this  case  here,  ancf  I  got  in  last  night  at  1*2 
o'clock.  The  statement  that  I  present  to  you  I  have  worked  on  for 
many  years.  It  relates  to  the  industry  as  it  is  to-day  and  a.s  it  will 
be  under  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  other  phases  of  the  coffee  indus- 
try, and  some  of  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  I  there- 
fore crave  your  kind  indulgence  for  a  little  while. 

In  presentinjr  my  plea  for  protection  to  coffee  grown  under  the 
American  flag  it  will  oe  my  endeavor  to  array  in  a  concise  and  brief 
manner  such  facts  and  statements  relating  to  this  product  so  as  to 
unfold  before  you  the  possibilities  that  await  us  in  our  insular  terri- 
tories when  protection  becomes  a  reality. 

Present  status  of  Ameruran  coffee  industry. 

The  American  coffee  industry  to-day  is  a  weak  and  struggling  in- 
fant, when  we  view  its  present  dimensions,  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  production  at  present  in  these  mentioned  territories  is  about 
as  follows: 

Poands. 

Porto  Rico 40,000.000 

Hawaii,  about 8,000,000 

The  PhiUppines  (for  homo  consumption,  7,000  piculs  of  133i  pounds 

each;  none  for  oxi)ort) 030,000 

Total 48, 930.  CKW 

We  shall  now  examine  the  past  status  of  the  industry  in  order 
named,  in  each  territory,  and  thus  endeavor  to  get  a  line  on  future 
growth  and  possibilitie^s  when  protection  is  assured. 
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Present  status  of  Porto  Rican  industry. 

In  ordier  to  substantiate  in  authentic  manner  the  facts  of  the  Porto 
Rican  coffee  industry,  I  submit  herewith  some  of  the  statements  by 
ex-Governor  Beekman  Winthrop,  of  Porto  Rico,  which  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Review  of  January,  1906,  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Census  of  Porto  Rico  for  1899  gives  the  number  of  coffee 
plantations  ftt  21,693.  and  the  entire  area  planted  as  193,031  cuerdas  (a  cnerda 
being  practically  equivalent  to  an  acre),  thus  making  an  average  of  only  9  acres 
per  plantation. 

The  extent  of  the  coffee  plantations  at  that  time  was  also  surprising. 

According  to  the  same  census,  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  acreage  of 
the  island  was  planted  to  coffee.  To  the  small  owner  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  is  comparatively  easy.  But  little  capital  is  required,  provided  the 
planter  cnn  wait  the  necessary  five  or  six  years  for  the  trees  to  reach  maturity. 
Expensive  implements  are  not  necessary,  and  the  laborer,  with  the  aid  of  his 
family,  can  readily  cultivate  3  or  4  acres,  at  the  same  time  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  year  to  work  on  the  larger  plantations.  Moreover,  conditions  of  labor  on 
the  coffee  plantations  among  the  hills  under  the  shade  trees  are  healthier  than 
hi  the  sugar-cane  fields  on  the  coast,  where  there  is  no  protection  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Another  reason  of  the  Importance  of  the  Industry  to  Porto  Rico  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Interior,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Island,  Is  moun- 
tainous, and  therefore  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  although  not  suited  for 
sugar-cane,  cocoanuts,  or  sea-island  cotton. 

Thus  no  other  crop  can  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Upon  it  depends  the 
future  prosperity  or  poverty  cf  a  very  great  section  of  the  country. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  peon,  or  day  laborer,  in  the  coffee  regions  la 
very  poor — indeed,  distressingly  so;  his  house  is  badly  constructed  and  his 
clothes  are  scanty. 

Tropical  fruits,  especially  the  plantain,  grow  readily,  and  with  but  little 
labor  a  crrp  of  potatoes  or  Indian  corn,  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
can  be  cultivated.  Not  a  very  cheerful  picture  certainly,  but  one  which  points 
to  the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  coffee  industry. 

He  further  says: 

The  greatest  production  was,  in  round  numbers,  59.000,000  pounds.  And  that 
same  can  be  increased  several  times  through  protection. 

Thus,  three  or  four  times  this  amount  would  give  us  a  crop  of 
117,000,000  to  230,000,000  pounds  when  amply  aided  by  tariff  pro- 
tection in  American  markets. 

From  the  magazine  The  World  of  To-day,  in  an  article  by  C.  H. 
Forbes-Lindsay,  we  clean  further  facts  on  the  industrial  past  of 
Porto  Rican  coffee.    He  says: 

The  most  remarkable  changes  have  taken  plate  in  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  Island  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  first  period,  under  Spanish  rule,  coffee  was  by  far  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  Porto  Rico.  It  represented  a  value  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  other  shipments  combined.  T^pon  annexation  the  protected  markets  of 
Spain  and  Quba  were  closed  to  the  Porto  Uican  planter,  and  the  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  for  this  product  a  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
have  failed.  The  trtal  value  of  coffee  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  was 
$4,693,004,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $12,222,000  in  1897. 

Planters  are  unanimous  in  their  ophiion  that  the  sahaticui  ut  tlio  industry 
depends  uiM>n  securing  the  markets  of  the  Inited  States,  or  in  some  form  of 
protection. 

Protection  of  Spanish  market, 

Spain  has  an  import  duty  of  12^  cents  a  pound  on  the  product, 
and  Porto  Rico  evidently  received  this  amount  of  protection  in  the 
home  country.    This  is  something  worth  while. 
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The  Hawaiian  coffee  industry. 

In  Hawaii  coffee  is  a  minor  industry  and  its  importance  as  vet  is 
not  very  great  or  significant.  The  present  output  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  bulk  of  it  is  produced  in 
the  Kona  district,  on  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  has  strug- 
gled along  in  a  haphazard  way  for  many  years  past  However,  the 
entire  group  is  suited  to  its  culture,  with  conditions  created  that  are 
demanded  m  its  cultivation,  namely,  wind-breaks  and  shade  trees. 

Sugar  HawaiVs  present  mainstay. 

At  present  sugar  is  the  mainstay^  of  Hawaii,  the  production  of 
which  for  the  year  1908  will  exceed  500,000  tons. 

A  short  review  of  the  sugar  industry  proves  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly what  protection  accomplishes,  and  has  accomplished,  to- 
ward the  building  up  of  an  industry* 

Prior  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876  with  the  United  States 
Hawaii  produced  about  9,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  The  planta- 
tions were  small  and  scattered  about  the  group  in  various  localities. 
All  parties  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  prior  to  1876  were  more 
or  less  bankrupt  and  the  ownei'ship  of  estates  was  constantly  chang- 
ing hands.  No  progress  as  regards  a  healthy  growth  and  expansion 
could  be  discerned.  The  financial  results  at  that  period  proved  up 
mostly  in  losses.  But,  lo  and  behold !  what  a  lightning  transforma- 
tion ensued  when  Hawaiian  sugars  were  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    The  ke}'  to  the  solution,  of  course,  was  tariff  protection. 

Coffee  possibilities  equally  as  great  in  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  offers  as  great  opportunities  in  coffee  as  have  been  offered 
in  sugar,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  vital,  and  urgent  that  this 
product  receive  the  same  exact  treatment  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
sugar,  as  well  as  practically  all  of  your  mainland  productions. 

Hawaii  has  an  area  of  6,449  square  miles,  whilst  Porto  Rico  figurej^ 
3,600  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  the  former. 

Taking  Porto  Rico  as  the  basis  of  computation,  Hawaii's  output 
under  favorable  and  maximum  conditions — which  would  accrue 
through  protection — should  be  double  that  of  Porto  Rico,  or  say  from 
200,000.000  to  350,000,000  pounds.  With  all  of  the  available"^  coffee 
area  under  cultivation,  the  crops  would  vary  from  year  to  vear,  as 
coffee,  like  other  fniit-bearing  trees,  would  yield  light  and  heavy 
crops,  no  trees  l)eing  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  maximum  crop 
yearly.  Like  other  producing  trees  or  bushes,  they  take  qn  a  period 
of  rest  and  recuperation. 

Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  combined  should  be  able  to  supply  about 
one-half  of  the  deniand  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  former  director  of  the  federal  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Hawaii,  contributes,  in  an  article  on  agricultural  experiment 
work  to  ex-Governor  Carter's  annual  report,  some  impressive  re- 
marks under  the  subhead  of  "Coffee  investigations,"  of  which  the 
following  are  excerpts: 

There  are  ,"^00,000  acros  of  land  iu  Hnwaii  available  for  the  prmluctlon  of 
this  crop.    There  Is  no  other  Industry  comparable  with  the  coflfee  industry  for 
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the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  European  citizen  population.  The  coffee 
belt  is  the  most  salubrious  in  the  islands,  and  the  whole  industry  is  one  to 
which  white  men  would  readily  turn  their  attention,  provided  the  National 
Government  would  give  this  industry  the  same  protection  that  is  afforded  to 
sugar  and  other  crops. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  highly  probable  we  may  have  500,000 
acres  suited  to  its  culture,  since  protection,  if  ample,  would  develop 
unthought-of  stretches  of  country  and  also  divert  lands  growing  other 
crops  to  coffee  if  its  cultivation  assures  better  financial  returns. 

Mr.  Smith  further  remarks: 

A  duty  of  5  cents  a  iK>und  would  lead  to  the  investment  of  $100,000,000  of 
outside  capital  In  Hawaii  during  the  next  Ave  years. 

Coffee^  tJie  infallible  Americanizing  agent  for  Hawaii, 

President  Roosevelt  has  always  expressed  himself  most  emphatic- 
ally on  the  desirability  of  Americanizing  Hawaii. 

Any  student  of  oriental  affairs  will  clearly  discern  in  Hawaii  the 
one  outpost — the  buffer  territory,  so  to  speak — that  should  act  as  the 
defense  of  our  western  slope.  By  affixing  to  the  soil  a  permanent 
Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  ana  Latin  population,  the  make-up  of  future 
American  citizens,  we  strengthen  at  once  the  political  status  of  our 
country.  "WTien  the  cultivator  of  comparatively  small  areas  of  land 
can  live  and  thrive  out  of  the  results  of  a  paying  crop,  he  becomes  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  commonwealth  and  nation. 

The  present  population  of  Hawaii  is  small,  figuring  about  165,000, 
whilst  Porto  Rico,  with  about  half  the  area,  contains  1,000,000. 

As  heretofore  stated,  coffee  is  the  industry  of  the  small  man,  and 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  its  agricultural  features  make  it  the  most 
attractive  industrj'  in  tropical  zones,  its  power  as  an  agent  to  popu- 
late and  Americanize  Hawaii  can  not  be  controverted. 

• 
Unwaii  the  malta  of  the  Par-ific. 

Furthemiore,  as  the  United  States  has  appropriated  millions  of 
dollars  for  fortifying  Pearl  Harbor  to  make  Hawaii  the  Malta  of  the 
Pacific,  the  manning  of  these  fortifications  in  times  of  trouble  must 
come  from  a  yoemanry  that  has  grown  up  on  Hawaiian  soil,  who  have 
homes  thereon  and  are  deeply  attached  to  it. 

Henceforth  in  protection  to  coffee  lies  the  consummation  of  this 
problem.  This  phase  of  the  coffee  issue  in  itself  should  warrant  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Confess. 


'e»* 


Philippine  coffee  induMry. 

The  Philippine  coffee  industry  is  to-day  a  minimum  factor  in  the 
commerce  oi  that  territory,  the  930,000  pounds  now  being  raised  an- 
nually not  even  sufficing' for  local  consumption.  The  largest  pro- 
duction obtained  was  in  1883,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  16,- 
805,201  pounds.  From  then  on  it  gradually  declined,  till  now  it  is 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  make  some  preliminary  explanations  of  the 
failure  and  decline  of  the  industry  before  citing  future  possibilities, 
so  that  you  may  intelligently  comprehend  the  chief  causes  of  its  decay, 
can  be  established  in  the  Philippines  on  a  scale  of  such  importance 
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0116  is  that  the  trees  were  attacked  bv  various  pests,  and  the  secondary 
and  more  important  one  being  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  product  the 
world  over. 

From  the  literature  I  have  read  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippine 
coffee  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries,  coupled  with  my 
experience  in  its  culture,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry 
can  be  established  in  the  Philippines  on  a  scale  of  such  importance 
that  its  former  output  of  17,000,000  pounds  will  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison. 

Must  adopt  shade  (ndture. 

The  secret  of  coffee  culture  that  will  last  and  prevail  against  all 
manner  of  pests  is  a  shade  culture.  The  Philippine  culture  was  an 
open  one  (no  shade  trees  interspersed  in  the  fields),  the  same  error  as 
prevailed  in  Ceylon,  where  it  succumbed  to  leaf  disease  {Himiha 
viiHtatrix).  Trees  exposed  to  the  continued  rays  of  tlie  sun  overbear 
when  young,  also  suffer  in  dry  spells,  which  tends  to  sap  the  vitality 
of  the  plant,  so  that  under  adverse  conditions  it  easily  falls  a  prey 
to  disease  and  decay. 

Coffee,  when  judiciously  shaded,  is  the  most  vigorous  of  tropical 
plants,  and  no  amount  of  abu<e  in  the  way  of  rough  treiitment  in  the 
picking  season,  stripping  of  leaves,  etc.,  through  careless  handling, 
can  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  The  power  of  recuperation  is  mar- 
velous. 

To  enter  into  detail  as  regards  culture  of  shade  would  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Let  nie  quote  you  some  authentic  remarks  by  the  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  of  Now  York,  April.  1007,  number,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  shade  culture. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  mention€4,  in  his  travels  the  world  over 
on  coffee  investigations,  w^liilst  in  India  met  a  Mr.  Boyd,  of  the  Santa- 
verre  estate,  a  planter  of  long  experience.     lie  says : 

There  spoms  but  little  doubt  tbnt  ooft'eo  has  lastod  as  long  as  It  hns  in  Iiirlia 
owiiiff  to  tlK»  greit  care  exonistHl  in  its  cultivation  by  the  solentlflo  planter. 
Mr.  Hoyd  dpclaitnl  tl)at  coftVM*  in  (\\vlon  would  never  have  fiiicciinibed  to  leaf 
disease  liad  it  l>oeii  jriown  under  shade.  One  hjis  only  to  see  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  trcHs  at  Santa vcire  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  argnniont. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  tlie  coffee-leaf  disease  has  been  transmitted 
to  Java,  India,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  and  other  tropical  sec- 
tions, yet  this  plant  lives,  flourishes,  and  produces  abundant  crops  in 
spite  of  this  blight  and  others. 

In  Porto  Rico  they  have  a  pest  termed  the  leaf  miner,  yet  it  is  due 
to  shade  culture,  as  adopted  there,  that  the  pest  becomes  practically 
harmless  to  the  culture  and  existence  of  the  plant. 

In  Mexico,  all  through  Central  America,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Colombia.  Venezuela,  Peru,  Java,  and  many  other  countries, 
shade  is  universally  adopted  and  adhered  to.  Without  it  coffee  would 
succumb  quickly  under  any  adverse  conditions  should  they  arise. 

These  foregoing  facts  I  consider  absolutely  essential  to  lay  before 
you  so  that  any  and  every  layman  not  understanding  th  *  primary  and 
Cvssential  features  necessary  to  successful  and  what  one  may  term 
scientific  cultivation  can  come  to  some  perception  of  what  an  immense 
future  the  product  has  in  the  Philippines  when  protected  by  a  tariff 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
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Philippine  possibilities  imTnense. 

The  opportunities  in  the  Philippines  are  so  great  that  even  if  we 
did  not  possess  Hawaii  or  Porto  Kico  the  areas  suitable  for  its  culti- 
vation are  so  astounding  and  superb  that  from  this  standpoint  alone 
the  question  deserves  weighty  consideration. 

The  Philippines  have  an  area  of  122,000  square  miles,  or,  in  other 
words,  77,680,000  acres. 

Within  its  confines  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  where,  as  formerly  stated,  the  product  will  thrive 
successfully  when  a  shade  system  is  adopted. 

In  confirmation  of  my  assertions  as  to  the  Philippine  possibilities, 
I  beg  to  submit  herewith  some  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Tea  and- 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  June,  1907,  number. 

The  editor  received  his  information  first  hand  from  Mr.  William  S. 
Lyon,  the  efficient  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Manila.    He  says: 

While  in  Mpnlla  I  l>ad  a  very  Illuminative  talk  with  Mr.  Wra.  S.  Lyon.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  Cobu,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  Palawan. 
He  informed  me  ttfat  he  had  seen  enough  scattered  but  thrifty  and  heavily 
laden  trees  in  the  districts  trnverswl  to  mal?e  him  feel  sure  that  the  area  was 
thoroughly  suited  to  its  successful  cultivation,  and  wjis  double  that  of  the  whole 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  of  Brazil.  The  area  cultl\ated  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  (which  produces  seven-tenths  of  the  world's  supply),  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  island  of  Cebu,  while  Mindanao  alone,  without  impinging  ujkiii 
her  mountain  heights  nor  trenching  upon  a  single  hectare  of  irrigable  paddy 
lands,  has  enough  suitable  territory  for  coffee  to  furnish  every  pound  of  the 
world's  consumption. 

Besides  these  mentioned  islands,  just  think  of  the  area  in  this 
archipelago  of  numerous  islands. 
lie  says  further : 

The  leaf  disease,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of  tlie  industry, 
can  be  easily  combnteil  by  scientific  means.  The  same  disease  attacked  the 
Indian  coffee  plantations  about  the  same  time,  yet  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  trees  are  still  in  bearing.    The  reason  of  their  presi^rvation  is  shade  culture. 

Continuing,  he  remarks: 

Undoubtedly  a  tarilT  on  coffee  will  work  wonders  for  the  Philippine  coffee 
Industry.  Therefore,  if  the  American  Government  would  offi^r  inducements  to 
Americj  n  capital  to  Invest  here  the  successful  cultivation  of  coffee  would  be 
resumed  under  the  direction  of  American  planters  working  along  scientific  lines.' 

Further  evidence.  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Haskin,  an  eastern  newspapei* 
correspondent  who  visited  the  Philippines  in  1905,  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  of  their  rCvSources : 

P.  C.  Advertiser,  Honolulu. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Philippines,  being  neighbors  of  .Java,  sliould 
have  a  great  coflee  zone.  It  is  claimed  that  in  fully  two-fifths  of  the  area  of 
the  archii)elago  the  facilities  for  coffee  raising  are  ideal.  What  this  means 
may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  single  State  of  Saa 
Paulo,  Brazil,  furnishes  thr^»-fouith8  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee,  and  thiB 
district  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  Philippines,  which  Is  capable  of 
producing  a  better  grade.  Seeing  that  the  United  States  is  the  leading  coffee- 
coasuming  nation  of  the  world,  here  is  a  chance  to  make  ourseh-es  independent 
of  Brazil,  who  sells  us  an  Inferior  article,  does  not  appreciate  our  patronage, 
and  begrudges  every  dollar  she  spends  with  us. 

Philippine  congressional  visit 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  when  the  Taft  congressional  party 
visited  the  Philippines — and  I  knew  that  you  were  there,  Mr.  Chaiir- 
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man,  I  believe,  at  the  time — in  order  to  ascertain  at  headquarters  the 
industrial  needs  of  those  islands,  these  facts  on  coffee  did  not  become 
known;  and  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that  the  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

To  begin  with,  the  influential  commercial  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  undoubtedly  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  stronger  and 
more  successful  industries,  such  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  in  order 
to  gain  tariff  concessions  tor  the  latter  two  these  interests  were  cer- 
tainly not  goin^  to  forward  or  push  the  claims  of  coffee,  which  in 
the  nature  of  thmgs  would  weaken  their  own  demands. 
•  Cofffee  is  a  weak,  struggling  product  in  the  hands  of  small  growers, 
who  have  but  little  energy  or  influence  to  present  their  possibilities, 
or  who  know  what  future  prospects  are  in  store  for  them  if  proper 
legislation  is  accorded.  Consequently,  this  matter  has  never  come  to 
light  as  it  should  have.  The  authentic  facts,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  the  agricultural  department  at  Manila,  and  the  information 
gleaned  by  Mr.  Haskin,  certainly  place  a  convincing  and  illuminative 
picture  before  us. 

Coffee  does  not  compete  with  mainland  sugar  or  tobacco. 

Another  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  Philippines,  is  that  coffee  does  not  and  can  never 
come  into  agricultural  competition  with  any  mainland-grown 
product. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  mainland  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  do 
not  relish  competition  in  their  own  products  from  Philippine  sources. 

But  coffee  is  coffee,  it  is  neither  sugar  nor  tobacco,  and  no  matter 
how  great  its  future  development  and  expansion  becomes  it  can 
never  do  the  latter  two  any  harm.  In  consequence  a  great  share  of 
their  future  prosperity  should  rest  on  coffee,  thus  offering  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  aiding  them.  ^Vhen  coffee  is  once  placed 
in  the  column  of  protected  products,  millions  upon  millions  of  capital 
will  embark  in  the  culture,  and  not  all  forces,  energy,  and  attention 
will  drift  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  even  under  absolute  free  trade  con- 
cessions to  the  latter  two  products. 

With  the  foregoing  review  of  the  possibilities  of  this  product  in 
our  insular  territories  closed,  kindly  let  me  present  some  otner  phases 
that  concern  this  product. 

European  coffee  dxitiea-. 

Practically  all  European  countries  impose  an  import  duty  on 
coffee,  and  1  herewith  submit  the  amounts  levied : 

Cents  per  pound. 

Sweden  Imposes  a  duty  of \\ 

Great   Britain 3 

Crcrniany .* A\ 

Norway . —    6  A 

Greece 6i 

Austria-Hungary 6f 

Portugal 61 

Srmin 12i 

Italy 13* 

France 13| 

These  figures  give  you  some  idea  how  the  product  is  dealt  with  in 
Europe.  , 
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Minimum,  duty  should  he  6  cents. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  the  American  coffee  industry  should 
receive  a  protection  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound. 

Comparison  with  some  other  protected  products. 

If  we  compare  this  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  with  what  mainland 
industries  receive  we  find  it  modest  and  moderate,  as  for  example: 

Tobacco,  common,  unstemmed,  duty  35  cents  a  pound;  cost  of 
production  approximately  10  cents  a  pound,  thus  showing  350  per 
cent  on  cost  of  production. 

Tobacco,  wrappers,  duty  $1.85  a  pound;  cost  of  production  ap- 
proximately 35  cents  a  pound,  showing  over  500  per  cent  on  cost  of 
production. 

Wool,  unscoured,  duty  11  to  12  cents  a  pound ;  cost  of  production 
from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound,  or,  say,  about  200  per  cent  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Wines,  dry  California,  duty  50  cents  a  gallon;  cost  of  production 
approximately  12  cents  a  gallon,  making  a  duty  exceeding  400  per 
cent  on  cost  of  production. 

Rice,  duty  2  cents  a  pound.  It  is  claimed  this  product  can  be 
raised  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  below  3  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
make  the  duty  about  70  per  cent  on  cost  of  production. 

The  foregoing:  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  ones  we 
have  in  the  tariff  schedules.  Five  cents  on  coffee  would  barely  be 
50  per  cent  on  cost,  and  if  we  were  to  demand  eaual  favors,  you  can 
readily  imagine  what  I  should  ask  for.  I  should  then  petition  for 
something  lS:e  20  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

'^Hawaiian  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  production  in  Hawaii  is,  according  to  my  experience, 
from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  including  incidentals,  such  as  snipping, 
commissions,  insurance,  etc.,  excluding  interest  on  investment.  Ivp 
two  years  successively  are  identically  the  same,  and  it  varies  according 
to  crops,  seasons,  labor  conditions,  etc. 

Our  cost  of  help  overruns  that  of  Brazil  and  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  paid  in  Mexico,  all  through  Central  America,  Java,  and 
India,  as  well  as  other  coffee-producing  countries.  The  latest  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  in  Mexico  the  agricultural  laborer  receives 
from  40  to  50  cents  Mexican  silver  a  day  or  20  to  25  cents  a  day 
gold,  equal  to  $5.20  a  month  gold  for  twenty-six  working  days.  In 
all  probability  wages  are  on  a  par  with  Mexico  all  through  Central 
America. 

We  pay  a  wage  rate  of  $20  gold  a  month,  and  same  is  rising.  If 
Hawaii  is  to  be  Americanized  and  white  European  labor  in  time  siibr 
stituted  for  Asiatic  labor,  then  the  cost  of  production  will  increase 
accordingly. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  which  the  American  producer  is  confronted, 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  incoming  white  settlers,  who  are  to  be  the 
builders  of  the  American  tropical  commonwealth,  to  live  or  even 
exist  under  such  unfair  and  uneven  competition  in  a  market*  that 
should  be  ours  by  a  kindred  bond  or  by  political  or  economic  ties? 
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Cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries. 

,  The  large  Brazilian  coffee  planters  are  able  to  produce  coffee, 
"laia  down  m  New  York  and  European  markets,  for  5|  cents  a  pound, 
including  export  duties.  Mexico,  as  well  as  other  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  also  our  competitors,  can  produce  about  as 
cheaply  as  Brazil,  nevertheless  not  exceeding  in  the  maximum  6J 
.cents  a  pound  under  less  favorable  auspices,  and  this  including  ex- 
port taxes  imposed  by  the  respective  governments,  as  well  as  all  trans- 
portation charges  to  the  country  of  exportation  and  sale. 

If  these  co^e-producing  countries  should  ever  decide  to  remove 
the  export  duties  on  our  imposing  duties  c^i  them  to  protect  the 
American  product,  then  their  cost  of  production  will  be  correspond- 
ingly lower.  Hence,  our  minimum  rate  should  never  be  less  than  5 
cents.  It  is  a  fact,  conceded  by  producers  of  various  products,  that 
the  tariff  never  protects  to  the  full  at  such  periods  when  the  markets 
are  facing  excessive  production. 

Removal  of  duty  a  mistake. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  that  existed  up  to  May  1,  1872,  was  a 
mistake,  for  no  sooner  did  it  take  place  than  Brazil  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  countries  placed  export  duties  on  the  product 
Immense  revenues  were  transferred  to  foreign  treasuries  that  should 
have  flowed  into  our  own. 

Neither  did  coffee  become  cheaper,  for  in  1871,  with  a  duty  of  3 
cents  a  pound,  we  paid  Brazil  an  average  of  9 J  cents  a  pound  for  her 
coffee,  making  the  coffee  cost  the  importer  12f  cents  a  pound.  In 
1872,  with  coffee  on  the  free  list,  we  paid  Brazil  15§  cents  a  pound: 
in  1873,  14t^  cents  a  pound;  19  cents  in  1875,  or  an  avera^  of  15^^ 
cents  a  pound,  clearly  demonstrating  that  coffee  got  dearer  instead  of 
cheaper.  • 

Restoration  of  duty  will  not  he  felt. 

The  restoration  of  a  duty  on  coffee  will  not  be  felt  to  such  an 
extent  as  some  wiseacres  and  calamity  howlers  predict,  for  if  we 
take  the  import  cost  of  all  raw  coffees  imported  into  the  Unitofl 
States  for  the  calendar  year  of  1907,  of  which  there  were  940,247,312 
pounds,  we  have  an  import  cost  at  custom-house  of  7.G4  cents  a  pK)und. 
Add  to  this  cost  the  sum  of  5  cents  and  the  result  gives  us  12.64  cents 
a  pound,  which  sum  is  below  the  quotations  of  1872  to  1875  when 
coffee  was  free,  and  also  very  much  below  another  period  of  years, 
from  1887  to  1897,  when  Rio  No.  7,  Brazilian  coffee,  sold  as  follows: 

In  June,  1887,  the  quotation  stood  at  21 J  cents;  in  August,  1890, 
at  19 J  cents;  in  February,  1893,  at  18|  cents,  and  in  January,  1894, 
at  18§  cents. 

During  this  same  period,  1887  to  1897,  the  fluctuations  at  their 
lowest  ebb  show  us  the  following  quotations:  12,  14,  15,  12J,  15J 
cents,  and  only  touched  the  low-water  mark  once  of  lOJ  cents  in 
March,  1888. 

Consumer  never  benefited  from  free  coffee. 

The  consumer  never  practically  realized  the  benefit  of  a  depressed 
coffee  market,  when  importers  and  dealers  were  purchasing  at  low 


figures  in  times  of  sHjrplus  production.  The  retail  grocer  relies  upon 
coffee  and  tea  to  average  up  profit  on  sales,  since  he  is  compelled  to 
sell  very  many  staples  at  cost,  or  a  trifle  above  cost.  His  i)rofite 
on  roasted  conee  are  excessive,  and  he  has  never  found  it  wise  or 
expedient  to  cut  prices  when  surplus  production  affected  the  market 
quotation  of  the  raw  bean.    He  was  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

A  great  portion  of  the  duty  will  have  to  come  out  of  his  inordinate 
profit  on  the  article,  so  that  the  consumer  will  hardly  be  aware  any 
change  has  he&a  made  in  economic  legislation  as  regards  the  pur- 
chasing price  of  this  commodity. 

Brmiluin  trade  relations.  ■     ■ 

A  brief  glance  at  our  tracle  relatioUvS  with  Brazil  reveals  a  most 
one-sided  commercial  arrangement  between  ourselves  and  the  South 
American  country. 

(Extract  from  Harpers  Weekly,  April,  1905 :) 

It  may  be  remembered  that  as  long  ago  as  1871  Congress  repealed  the  duty 
out  of  deference  to  the  protest  against  taxing  the  poor  man's  brealcfast  table. 
The  repeal  did  not  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  consumer  at  all,  for  Brazil  im- 
mediately imposed  an  export  duty  on  the  commodity,  and  thus  transferred  about 
eight  millions  annually  (at  that  period)  from  our  own  Treasury  to  her  own. 
Since  then  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  United  States  has  lost  in  revenue 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  Brazilian  coffee,  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars,  whilst  instead  of  gaining  an  equivalent  through  a  great  increase 
In  our  trade  exports  to  that  country,  Brazil's  trade  balance  against  us  since 
1871  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  |1,328,000,000. 

This  was  up  to  the  year  1905.  Computing  it  now  four  ye^rs  later 
with  an  annual  trade  balance  all  the  wa}^  from  eighty-five  to  ninety 
millions  in  her  favor,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $1,700,000,000. 

Just  imagine  what  the  financial  results  in  our  country  would  be  if 
our  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  leading  commercial  nations 
would  drift  in  this  direction.  Why,  in  a  very  few  years,  with 
enormous  trade  balances  against  us  to  be  settled  in  gold,  we  should 
be  a  poverty-stricken  and  bankrupt  nation. 

Duty  will  force  trading  concessions. 

This  illustration  shows  us  most  clearly  what  benefits  we  should 
derive  by  putting  a  dual  tariff  on  coffee,  namely,  a  minimum  and 
maximum  rate,  so  as  to  force  trading  concessions  from  Brazil  and 
other  countries  dealing  with  us  on  such  a  one-sided  basis.  Place  coffee 
in  the  maximum  schedule  and  grant  them  some  concessions  when  we 
begin  to  have  evidence  that  our  trade  relations  are  becoming  more 
equitable. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  certainly  increase  our  export  trade  into 
large  figures  annually,  thus  benefiting  our  manufacturing  interests 
throughout  the  country,  besides  giving  aid  to  our  insular  territories. 

Cuba  protects  coffee. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  as  to  what 
Cuba  is  doing  to  rehabilitate  her  once  flourishing  coffee  industry. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  sugar  it  was  her  chief  crop.  In  1846  the  output 
exceeded  50,000,000  pounds,  comprising  the  yield  of  2,000  plantations. 
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Low  prices,  due  to  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  competition,  with  sub- 
sequent neglect  of  plantations,  saw  the  decay  of  the  industry  and  the 
substitution  of  the  more  profitable  industry  of  sugar. 

She  has  placed  an  import  duty  of  $18.70  gold  per  100  kilos,  or  8i  ^ 
cents  per  pound,  on  the  product  of  other  countries,  and  to-day  new  * 
groves  are  being  constantly  set  out  and  the  industry  expanding  in 
order  to  supply  her  home  demands  first.    Thus  it  has  become  a  most 
profitable  crop. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent  necessity  oi  how  much  ihe 
American  cotfee  industry  needs  the  fostering  care  of  protection. 

Should  Cuba  become  annexed  to  the  United  States,  we  will  add 
another  territory  to  the  list  capable  of  supplying  us  with  this  product 

A  word  on  protection. 

It  seems  a  superfluity  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  comment  on  the 
wonderful  vitalizing  effect  protection  has  wrought  on  the  industrial 
growth  of  our  nation.  The  result  is  seen  on  every  hand,  in  every 
section  of  the  commonwealth,  North,  South,  East,  and  We^st,  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  country.  Through  its  creative  power  we  have 
become  the  richest  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  tariff  to  protect  is  therefore  clearly  constructive  in  its  opera- 
tions for  the  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  to-day  is  a  larger,  a  broader,  a  greater  United 
States  than  she  was  before  the  Spanish  war,  and  we  see  that  the 
eagle's  wings  have  stretched  out  beyond  the  seas  to  tropical  skies 
and  lands  where  the  grand  and  uplifting  power  of  our  flag,  if  tnie 
to  traditions,  should  elevate  these  our  tropical  people  to  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization.  The  basis  of  such  a  realization  must  be 
founded  on  a  material  prosperity  emanating  from  the  industries  of 
the  soil. 

This  means  that  a  new  group  of  industries,  especially  tropical  ones, 
will  seek  protection  in  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States. 

In  studying  over  the  tariff  schedules  I  hardly  perceive  any  in- 
dustry of  the  mainland  that  does  not  enjoy  some  degree  of  protection, 
in  fact,  the  rate  of  protection  seems  exceedingly  high  in  instance^, 
amounting  practically  from  80  to  400  per  cent  on  cost  of  production. 

A  rondjnstment  in  some  lines  is  es.sential  to  establish  a  just  and  fair 
equilibrium,  especially  when  some  have  no  aid  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. 

One  often  hears  the  phrase,  antiquated  and  worn  out,  and  with  no 
basis  of  justification,  that  "It  would  not  do  to  tax  the  poor  man  or 
the  consumer."  But  let  us  stop  to  consider  and  analyze  this  deceptive 
phrase. 

The  poor  man,  and  in  fact  the  consumer,  is  everybody.  In  fact, 
everyi)t)(]y  in  our  country,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  in  life,  directly 
or  indirectly,  has  his  existence,  his  livelihood,  and  what  not,  by  the 
pros|)erity  of  protected  industries  of  the  community  about  him,  yea, 
of  his  State  and  nation. 

Since  this  is  indisputable  and  he  can  not  gainsay  it,  then  why 
should  he,  the  consumer,  or,  in  short,  everybody,  refuse  the  identical 
aid,  the  identical  medium  of  salvation  to  his  kinsmen,  or,  better 
stated,  those  tropical  sections  of  the  national  domain  which  now  hail 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  their  national  emblem  ? 
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If  the  consumer,  who  practically  exists  through  protection,  can 
not  see  the  justice  of  this  claim  and  argument,  then  why  not  suggest 
to  him,  whoever  he  may  be  or  wherever  he  may  be,  the  following : 

T^t  us  bflve  free  trade  in  aU  things — In  yours  and  mine! 

If  protection,  then  protection  in  all  things — in  yours  and  mine! 

If  I  understand  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  we  live 
under,  which  vouchsafes  inherently  to  every  industry  and  every  indi- 
vidual an  equal  chance  for  happiness,  life,  and  existence,  then  I,  as  an 
American  citizen,  plead  for  protection  to  the  American  coffee  industry 
that  exists  and  that  desires  to  grow  and  expand  in  our  tropical  do- 
main, namely,  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Grant  us 
all  the  blessings  that  our  flag  bestows. 

I  should  like  to  present  here  an  affidavit  on  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  Just  file  that.    Do  not  stop  to  read  it. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  5,  1908. 

I,  R.  N.  Overend,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say  that  I  have  resided  in  Central  America  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  namely,  from  1892  to  1898,  and  that  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  on  the  coffee  plan- 
tations and  estates,  as  I  was  engaged  as  general  superintendent  of 
several  branches  of  work  on  the  coffee  fincas. 

In  Guatemala  the  laborer  receives  3  reales,  or  37^  cents  Guatemala 
money,  a  day,  equal  to  about  10  cents  American  money  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange. 

In  Mexico  the  rate  of  wages  for  field  hands  is  from  40  to  50  cents 
Mexican  silver  a  day,  or  equivalent  to  20  and  25  cents  ffold. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  Costa  Rico  and  San  Salvador  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Mexico.  The  coffee  growers  of  this  entire  region  re- 
iceive  immense  advantages,  as  they  grow  their  product  for  silver  and 
sell  for  gold  in  American  and  European  markets,  which,  when  con- 
verted into  their  respective  currency,  signifies  abundant  and  cheap 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lowest  standard  of  wages. 

R.  M.  Overend. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1908,  be- 
fore me. 

[L.  S.]  J.  M.  MONSARRAT, 

Notary  Public  for  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 

Territory  of  Hawaii, 

Mr.  LouissoN.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  would  like  to  ask  me 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it,  since  I  am  a  grower 
myself.    I  have  had  eleven  years'  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  can  develop  the 
coffee  industry  in  Hawaii  if  you  have  an  opportunity? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  it  would  grow  so  fast  that  it  would  surprise 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  1  have  lived  in  Hawaii  since  I  was 
a  child.    I  know  the  country  from  one  end  to  another.    I  know  the 
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history  of  the  islands,  economical  and  industrial.  Our  sugar  indus- 
try never  went  ahead  until  we  got  a  reciprocity  treaty.  My  father 
came  to  the  islands  in  186f>.  If  we  ever  get  protection  on  coffee,  it  is 
going  to  go  ahead  with  gigantic  strides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  what  I  mean ;  it  is  a  practical  proposition: 
How  many  acres  of  coffee  land  have  you  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  we  have  300  acre,s  easily  available  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Underwooi>.  Do  you  mean  300  aci-es? 

Mr.  Louissox.  Three  hundred  thousand  acres;  maybe  500,000  acres. 

Mr.  TJnderww^d.  How  much  coffee  could  you  grow  to  an  acre  if  it 
"were  developed  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I^t  us  take  the  medium  estimate,  because  some  years 
'Crops  are  heavv  and  other  years  they  are  light.  At  the  rate  of,  say. 
600  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  300,000  acres  you  would  have  180,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  you  could  produce  that  much  in 
Hawaii,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes,  sir;  maybe  more  in  twenty -five  years  if  it  was 
kept  on.  Sugar  has  had  it  for  thirty-five  years,  and  from  9,000  toa^^ 
it  has  gone  up  to  a  production  of  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  coffee  crop  which  you  have  amount  to 
anything  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LorissoN.  This  year  it  will  be  4,000,000  poimds.  The  crop  is 
larger  this  year  than  last,  but  it  is  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  plant  a  tree  and  de- 
velop the  industry  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  It  takes  from  four  to  five  years  in  Hawaii  for  the 
trees  to  mature — that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  full  bearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  Louisson.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  Japanese  are  there? 

Mr.  liOuisaoN.  Pretty  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  Chinese? 

Mr.  LouisaoN.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  10,000 — ^ten  or  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nearly  all  the  Japanese  you  have  out  there  are  men, 
:are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  a  great  many  women. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  men  and  women? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  there  are  75,000  Japanese  in  the  islands.    I 
•should  say — you  know  I  have  not  been  making  a  study  of  the  statis- 
tics on  population. 
'    Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  have  come  here  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  On  coffee;  not  on  citizens;  on  coffee. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  come  here  to  enlighten  this  committee  about 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  want  some  information  from  you. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Japanese  men  and  women  in 
those  islands? 

Mr.  LouiseoN.  Four  to  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  about  the  Chinese? 
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Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  very  few  women  among  them.  The  Chi- 
nese, you  know,  never  make  a  habit  of  having 

Mr.  Clark.  You  need  not  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  very  few — very  few  Chinese  women. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  white  people  does  that  leave  out  there  i 

Mr.  LouissoN.  How  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  With  white  people  we  include,  of  course,  all  Euro- 
peans who  are  whites.    Oh^  I  should  judge  about  15,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness, except  in  running  plantations? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  The  Portuguese  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  they 
are  whites. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  and  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  find  something  else  to  do? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  The  managers  of  all  the  plantations  are  white  men, 
and  the  ovei*seers. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  all  this  wage  that  you  have  been  talking  about 
goes  to  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  At  present;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  always  will,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  It  will  not  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  It  would  have  been  worse  than 
that  at  this  very  minute  if  Congress  had  passed  the  bill  that  Mr. 
Hayes  had  up  here,  to  suspend  the  contract-labor  laws  for  a  cAi^ain 
number  of  years  so  as  to  let  some  more  in,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  suppose  you  people  know  about  as  much  about  that 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  know  about  that,  too? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes;  certainly^  certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  coffee? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  Japanese  on  my 
plantation  there,  and  no  other  labor.  I  can  not  help  myself.  I  pay 
my  men  from  nineteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  gold. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  not  what  I  was  asking  you.  I  asked  you 
what  was  the  labor  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  cofltee  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  An  acre  of  coffee  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  an  acre  of  coffee  trees.  You  know  what  the  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  is,  do  you  not? 

.    Mr.  LouissoN.  Oh,  do  you  mean  to  plant  the  trees  and  wait  until 
they  come  into  bearing? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not  mean  any  such  thing.  I  mean  what  is 
the  labor  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  coffee  and  harvesting  it  and 
getting  it  where  you  sell  it  there  or  where  you  gather  it  together  ? 

Mr.  LouiasoN.  What  do  you  want  to  know — the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct? 

The  Chairman.  The  annual  cost.  He  does  not  mean  setting  out 
the  plants,  but  the  annual  cost. 

Mr.  LouisaoN.  Well,  that  is  a  puzzle.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
getting  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  will  it  cost  you  to  take  care  of  an  acre  of 
coffee  trees  next  year? 

Mr.  Louissox.  An  acre  of  coffee  trees? 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  harvest  the  crop  and  ^t  it  to  the  place  where 
they  concentrate  it  for  the  purpose  of  shipping? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  You  see,  my  old  trees  cost  me  less  than  my  young 
trees,  because  they  cover  the  ground  better,  and  the  weeds  do  not 
grow. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute;  take  an  acre  that  is  already  in  bearing. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  All  right.     You  want  the  labor  cost  per  month? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  cost  for  twelve  months.  It  takes  twelve 
jnonths  to  raise  a  crop  of  coflFee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes;  it  is  from  year  to  year.  Well,  I  know  what 
the  coffee  costs  me  laid  down  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr,  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  get  it  prepared  to  send 
to  San  Francisco?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Oh !     From  10  to  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  How  many  pounds  are 
there  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  About  600,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  count  in  that  10  or  12  cents? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  count  the  hoeing  of  my  fields,  the  picking,  the 
conveying  to  the  mill,  the  milling,  the  teaming  to  the  landing,  the 
freight  to  the  port  of  shipment 

Mr.  Clark.  And  interest  on  the  money? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  have  never  gotten  any  interest 
on  my  money  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  you  10  or  12  cents  to  get  it  to  San  Francisco, 
and  you  sell  it  for  10  or  11  after  you  get  it  there? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Eleven  years;  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  started 
in? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  We  put  in  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  money  have  you  got  left? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  have  got  it  all  in  there  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  thing  worth  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  could  not  sell  it  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhy  do  you  not  get  out,  then  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  can  not  get  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  No ;  I  can  not.  I  am  like  the  man  that  had  the  bear 
by  the  tail ;  I  have  got  to  hold  on.  I  am  holding  on  until  something 
better  comes  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing :  You  talk  about  how  much  coffee 

.  they  can  raise  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  extent  of  land  in 

the  Philippine  Islands.    Do  you  not  know  that  ten-elevenths  of  the 

land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  fit  for  no  agricultural  purpose  under 

heaven,  and  never  can  be  made  fit  for  it? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Have  you  been  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  there  is  a  man,  sitting  over  there  (referring 
to  Mr.  Hill),  that  has  been  in  the  Philippines,  and  knows  more  about 
them  than  anybody  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ijouisson.  I  think  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon,  who 
is  a  federal  ofiicial  there,  should  carry  some  weight. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  the  statement  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut  ought  to  carry  some  weight,  too. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Certainly  it  does;  but  this  man  happens  to  be  an 
agriculturist. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  is  this  one. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  ten- 
elevenths  of  the  entire  Philippine  Archipelago  is  of  no  earthly  ac- 
count for  any  agricultural  purpose? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  the  United  States  will  put  a 
tariff  on  coffee,  and  I  had  my  money  to-day,  I  would  go  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  raise  coffee. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  LomssoN.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  know  something  of  the  Philip- 
pines— I  have  read  something  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think,  do  you,  that  the  entire  American  people 
ought  to  be  taxed  $50,000,000  a  year  to  build  up  the  coffee  industry 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  Philippines* 

Mr.  LouissoN.  My  dear  sir,  I  will  answer  that  question  with  this 
article  that  I  cut  out  yesterday,  and  which  is  opportune  at  this  point; 
so  I  will  bring  it  in  here.  I  quote  Mr.  Herman  Sielcken,  the  coffee 
king  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  whole  article. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  No;  I  will  just  read  the  last  part  of  it.    He  says: 

Wben  roasted  coffee  is  selUng  from  15  to  40  cents  a  pound,  and  the  green 
bean  from  6  to  10  cents,  why  should  a  buyer  break  his  neck  In  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  future  holds  in  store?  He  can  buy  his  coffee,  roast  it,  and  make 
money. 

The  roaster  makes  it  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Well,  I  say— — 

Mr.  Clark.  That  quotation  is  no  answer  to  it.  Do  you  think  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  taxed  $50,000,000  a  year  on  coffee 
in  order  to  set  those  fellows  over  in  the  Philippines  to  raising  coffee? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  It  is  my  opinion,  my  dear  sir,  that  they  will  never 
feel  this  tax. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not  asked  you  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it. 
I  asked  you  why  you  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter,  sir,  and  I  can  not  answer  that 
question.* 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Barry  Mohun,  of  Washington,  for  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  BAEEY  MOHTJN,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  MoHiTX.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  know 
that  you  are  tired,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  five  minutes,  as  you 
have  stated,  unless  I  am  interrupted  by  questions.  I  represent  busi- 
ness men  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  the  business  of  removing  the 
shell  from  coffee. 

I  appear  before  you  simply  to  advocate  a  differential  on  coffee  in 
the  shell  (or  in  the  perganiino,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  event  that  the 
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conimittee  concludes  to  place  a  duty  on  coffee  at  all.  We  ask  this 
differential  because  the  cost  of  shelling  coffee  in  this  country  is  more 
than  double  the  cost  in  Central  America.  Here  it  costs  25  c«nts  a 
hundred  pounds  to  shell  coffee  and  in  Central  America  it  costs  from 
10  to  12  cents.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  loss  in  weight  of  about 
20  per  cent.  That  is,  1  pound  of  clean  coffee  befoi-e  it  is  removed 
from  the  shell  weighs  H  pounds  in  the  shell.  If  the  committee,  for 
example,  should  determine  to  report  to  Cimgress  a  duty,  say,  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  clean  coffee,  we  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
that  a  duty  of  2  centos  a  pound  upon  coffee  in  the  shell  should  be  im- 
posed— that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  one-third. 

As  a  further  reason,  I  submit  that  the  difference  would  leaxi  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  importation  of  coffee  in  the  shell,  and  that  is 
desirable,  because,  as  probably  each  member  of  the  committee  is 
aware,  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against  when  coffee  is  sent 
here  in  the  bean.  The  poorer  grades  come  to  the  United  States  and 
the  better  grades  are  sent  to  Europe.  If  it  is  sent  in  here  in  the  shell, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  best  grade  of  coffee.  Not  only 
would  sending  it  in  in  the  shell  increase  the  amount  of  American 
labor  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  coffee,  but  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
better  grade  of  coffee  coming  to  this  country. 

In  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  there  is  invested  in  ccmcems 
which  are  engaged  in  removing  the  shell  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  a  struggling  industry  there,  although 
the  amount  so  invested  in  New  York  is  larger. 

I  present  herewith  a  schedule,  which  I  will  ask  to  be  incorporated 
in  my  remarks,  and  shall  not  read,  except  to  say  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  one  year  there  wQi'e  294,050  bags  imported,  of  which  50,000 
bags  were  conee  in  the  shell.  The  proportion  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  of  coffee  in  the  shell  is  probably  the  same. 

I  think  that  if  the  committee  concludes  to  recommend  a  duty  on 
coffee  at  all  the  proposition  to  have  a  differential  in  favor  of  coffee  in 
the  shell  is  certainly  I'easonable. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  some  questions. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mohun  is  as  follows:) 

ImpvrtatiotiM  of  coffer  into  the  portu  of  .Yrir  York,  Han  FranviHCo,  and  Sac 
Orleans  during  the  year  J 907, 

The  importation  into  these  three  ports  represents  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  importation  into  the  United  States. 


Bags. 

6,260,244 
1,684,506 
•294,050 

PouadB. 

706.443,114 
230,204,214 
38,412.508 

VahM. 

New  York  ._. 

$55,675.S43 
17,115,074 

New  Orleans 

San  FrancisQa . . _ 

4.40e.38( 

Total 

7.288.802 

974,059.921 

77.198.308 

•  Of  which  50,000  bajrs  was  coffee  In  the  shell. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Cholwell  on  the  subject  of 
tea. 

(Another  gentleman  arose  and  requested  that  he  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  coliee.) 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  coffee  pretty  fully,  and  we  will  now 
hear  from  these  other  industries.  If  we  have  any  time  left  between 
now  and  midnight,  we  will  hear  you ;  otherwise  you  can  file  a  brief. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  tea. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  0.  C.  CHOLWEIL. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  explain  the 
reason  why  I  am  here,  in  the  first  place.  I  am  in  the  tea  business.  I 
ain  a  tea  iJroker,  and  my  business  is,  as  a  tea  broker,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  markets  where  the  teas  are  grown  and  where  they  are  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  amendment  to  the  tariflf  law  do  you  desire? 

Mr.  Cholmt:ll.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  correct  what  we  consider  an 
injustice. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  desire  an  amendment,  then?    Proceed. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  bring  teas  to  the  New  York  market,  and  dis- 
tribute them  around  the  country.  A  number  of  our  customers  are 
complaining  about  the  Canadian  merchants  being  able  to  deliver  tea 
to  their  customers  on  the  border,  whereas  they  can  not  ship  into 
Canada,  because  the  Canadian  government  charges  us  10  per  cent 
on  all  goods  shipped  into  Canada,  while  Canada  is  allowed  to  ship 
them  into  this  country  without  any  charge  at  all.  That  seems  to  be 
an  injustice;  and  our  customers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
here  on  the  border,  have  made  these  complaints,  and  requested  me  to 
come  here  and  see  if  this  thing  can  not  be  remedied.  We  have  a  very 
strict  law  as  regards  inspection  of  tea  in  this  country,  and  Canada  has 
none.  Canada  imports  about  26,000,000  pounds  of  tea.  She  ships  to 
this  country  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  does  she  ship  ? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  To  be  exact,  we  shipped  last  year  to  Canada  115,000 
pounds  of  tea,  which  were  presumably  teas  that  were  rejected,  that 
could  not  pass  under  the  government  inspection,  and  were  sent  to 
Canada  to  get  rid  of  them ;  because  we  had  to  export  them,  under  the 
law,  or  have  them  destroyed.  What  we  object  to  is  the  injustice  of 
their  being  allowed  to  send  10  per  cent  of  their  tea  free  into  this  coun- 
try without  our  customers  having  an  opportunity  to  do  any  business 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  every  Canadian  exportation  of  tea  into  this 
country  inspected? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  It  is  supposed  to  be ;  yes,  sir.  All  we  can  tell  you — 
these  are  the  government  figures — is  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
exported  2,453,424  pounds  that  we  know  is  inspectea.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  by  our  friends  here  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  St.  Paul, 
on  the  border,  that  there  are  teas  being  shipped  across  all  the  while 
in  small  lots,  and  some  of  them  claim  that  there  is  as  much  more  as 
2,000,000  pounds  that  is  sent  over  that  is  never  inspected.  It  is 
shipped  over  in  small  lots — one  package,  two  packages,  etc.  Take 
Detroit;  take  St.  Paul;  take  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — ^tne  people  on  the  bor- 
der get  their  teas  from  Canada.  Naturally,  that  is  not  inspected. 
They  could  not  do  it  They  could  not  have  a  custom-house  at  every 
point. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  to  put  in  tJie  tariff  law  to  cure 
that? 
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Mr.  Cholwbll.  The  only  thing  that  we  want  to  do  is  to  do  away 
with  what  it  seems  to  us  is  the  injustice  of  having  them  have  the 
benefit  of  our  market  when  we  can  not  get  the  benefit  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Hill.  Suppose  there  was  a  maximum  and  minimum  duty,  the 
maximum  being  whatever  the  committee  saw  fit  to  fix,  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  being  free  trade,  as  it  is  now,  subject  to  equal  consideration 
being  given  by  one  country  to  the  other — ^would  not  that  relieve  your 
trouble? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Most  decidedly;  and  that  js  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  shipping  more  to  the 
countries  of  Europe — Great  Britain  and  other  countries — ^than  you  are 
now  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  ship  more  in  a  day  to  them  than  we  do  to 
Canada  in  a  year.  We  ship  more  to  England — we  have  been  ship- 
ping to  England,  and  even  to  Italy  and  to  Marseille — ^we  ship  more 
there  in  a  day  than  the  whole  United  States  sends  to  Canada  in 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  charge  us  a  duty  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes ;  on  everything  that  goes  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  everything  that  goes  there;  and  they  are  themselves 
receiving  it  and  shipping  it  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes;  but  they  receive  it  under  different  conditions. 
Not  onlv  do  they  have  lower-grade  teas,  but  they  have  cheaper  freight 
rates.    Everything  is  brought  in  English  bottoms,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill!  Then  you  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  to  be  put  on  tea, 
but  you  wish  simply  to  have  such  an  arrangement  as  will  make  an 
equitable  trade  between  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That  is  all  we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  selling  over  there  as  they  sell  to  our  people  here. 
We  do  not  ask  for  anything  but  justice.  As  a  number  of  people  said, 
when  they  decided  to  let  them  go  to  Washington  rather  than  me, 
"  The  facts  are  facts,  and  the  figures  show  everything.  There  is  no 
argiiment  to  be  brought  up."    It  seems  to  be  an  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  \  ou  want  them  to  treat  us  as  well  as  we  treat 
them? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Most  decidedly;  that  is  all  we  want.  What  we 
want  is  fair  play.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  here  on  this  thing- 
Mr.  Hill.  The  letters  are  all  along  the  whole  border,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Chol- 
well? ^ 

Mr.  Boutell.  Does  the  ultimate  consumer  or  purchaser  or  user  of 
tea  now  get  just  what  these  teas  are  labeled? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Wln^,  yes,  sir ;  they  always  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  trade  names  by  which  tea  is  labeled,  where 
the  buyer  does  not  understand  them. 

Mr.  Boi^TELL.  Take  Formosa  Oolong,  for  example. 

Mr.  Choiavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  broad  a  name  is  that?    What  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Cholavell.  It  covers  the  teas  that  come  from  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  there  is  not  any  tea  exploited  on  the  market  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Oolong  except  what  is  from  Formosa? 
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Mr.  Cholwell.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  is  Fuchau  Oolong.  That  comes 
iProm  Fuchau,  China.    That  is  an  entirely  different  kina  of  tea. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  Formosa  ? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  It  has  a  different  flavor  and  different  character- 
istics.   It  is  different  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  it  with  the  Souchong? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That,  sir,  is  a  Chinese  tea.  That  is  an  English 
breakfast  tea.  "  Souchong  "  is  hardly  a  trade  name.  You  woula  not 
know  it  in  this  country.  It  is  sold  here  as  Congou  tea,  and  also  known 
as  "  English  breakfast  "  tea.  But  they  are  entirely  different  teas — ^just 
as  different  in  appearance  and  taste  and  flavor  and  everything  else  as 
they  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  it  with  the  Orange  Pekoe  and  gunpowder? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  The  Orange  Pekoe  tea  is  hardly  a  tea.  That  is 
more  of  a  manufactured  leaf  that  is  used  for  flavoring  purposes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  see  very  little  of  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  make  a  blend  of  tea  for  my  own  use,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  I  am  getting.  I  use  a  little  Formosa  Oolong,  a  little 
Souchong,  a  little  Orange  Pekoe,  and  a  little  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  You  nave  got  quite  a  combination. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  the  best  blend  of  tea  I  have  ever  tried. 

Mr.  CnoLA\TiLL.  I  think  you  have  got  a  good  job  in  blending  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  the  blend  for  you. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  let  anybody  make  it;  I  want  to  see  it 
weighed,  and  know  that  I  am  getting  what  I  ask  for. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  that  you  should  get  the 
very  best.  There  is  a  standard  law  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  anybody  getting  poor  tea  here. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Take  two  very  high- 

Ericed  and  very  delicately  favored  teas,  the  Avon  Grove  and  the 
►arjeeling. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Those  are  Indian  teas. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Does  that  express  a  kind,  or  a  mere  variety  ? 

Mr.  Cholavell.  The  Darjeeling  tea  comes  from  a  certain  section 
of  country  in  India,  Darjeeling,  where  the  dark  Indian  tea  comes 
from. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  we  actually  get  that  when  we  pay  for  that  tea? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  tea  is  very  little  sold  in  this 
country,  in  this  market.  Probably  not  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
amount  that  is  produced  is  sold  here.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of  a 
very  coarse  flavor.     Our  people  have  been  educated  to  a  mild  tea. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  it  with  the  Avon  Grove? 

Mr.  Cholavell.  That  is  another  Indian  tea.  You  know,  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  estates  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  a  highly  flavored  Indian  tea. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That  Indian  Ceylon  tea  was  not  known  here  at  all 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

'Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  not  anything,  then,  in  the  jobbing  or  han- 
dling of  tea  that  corresponds  with  this  fraud  on  the  purchaser  in  the 
way  of  selling  Brazil  coffee  for  "  old  Government  Java  ?  " 

Mr.  Cholwell.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  fraud.  Tea  is  cheap 
enough  and  good  enough;  there  is  n©  need  or  reason  at  all  for  any 
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fraud.    All  we  a^k  in  this  country  is  simply  what  would  seem  to  be 
justice  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  B.  BAHXS. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  do  not  think  I  have  come  to  stay  very  long,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been  invited  by  the  tea  merchants 
to  take  this  subject  up,  to  see  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 

fle.  I  wrote  several  letters,  and  I  received  replies  from  those  thai 
had  written  to,  covering  the  territory  between  Minnesota  and  Maine. 
I  appreciate  the  honor  granted  me  to  appear  before  you  to  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  trade  and  the  tea  trade. 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  you  on  two  heads :  Firstly,  the  great  injustiw 
which  w^e  to-day  are  obliged  to  submit  to  by  being  deprived  of  doin^ 
business  in  Canada  on  the  same  basis  that  the  Canadians  do  busino^* 
in  this  country.  All  the  merchants  in  the  States  adjoining  Caniula 
have  had  at  times  a  large  Canadian  and  Dominion  trade,  \vhich  they 
have  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  because  of  the  duty  which 
they  exact  from  us  of  10  per  cent;  and  yet  the  Canadians  come  into 
our  territory  and  do  business  free  of  duty.  Not  only  do  they  sell 
their  bulk  teas  and  deliver  them  readily,  but  it  is  a  safe  statement  to 
make  that  they  are  not  properly  examined,  because  they  can  not 
have  them  examined  and  delivered  within  a  day  or  two  in  our  border 
States.  Thev  also  pack  their  teas  in  packages  of  a  fraction  of  a 
pound  at  a  lower  basis  that  we  do,  and  sell  them  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cholwell  has  made  clear  to  you  the  facts  of  the  case — ^that 
Canada  has  discriminated  against  us;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  If 
not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  part  of  our  commercial  business  that  I  believe  needs 
your  attention,  and  that  is  that  the  forei^  traders  in  tea  are  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  United  States  and  ship  tea  into  this  country  in 
packages  like  what  I  will  show  you  without  a  dutv  on  the  package, 
whereas  the  merchants  of  the  States  are  obliged  to  pay,  as  you 
know,  a  duty  on  the  tea  and  a  duty  on  the  lithograph  work.  The 
enamel  work  on  a  can  like  that  [producing  can]  is  something  tliat 
amounts  to  considerable. 

Now,  here  is  a  can  [producing  another  can].  I  make  this  state- 
ment disregarding  ourselves.  I  ain  wnth  a  concern  that  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  business  throughout  the  world,  which  other 
people  are  not.  There  is  a  package  that  is  packed  in  Ceylon.  That 
package  I  can  buy  for  much  less  than  we  can  pack  it  here,  and  still 
we  are  philanthropic  enough  to  be  willing  to  show  it  up  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  lead  package,  together  with  a  lithograpli 
label,  which  we  buy  at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  can  pack  it  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Banks,  taking  that  first  tin  package,  if  you  bonjrhi 
that  package  abroad  and  sliipped  it  here  and  shipped  the  tea  in  bulk 
and  packed  it  here,  what  would  be  your  rate  of  duty  on  the  package? 

Mr.  Banks.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  foreign  packer  that  packs  it  abroad  gets  it  in 
free? 
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Mr.  Banks.  It  comes  in  free.  In  making  the  deal  for  this  tea,  I 
told  the  shipper  that  it  must  say  there  that  it  was  tea,  and  he  must 
not  ship  it  unless  it  did  say  that. 

Here  is  a  package  that  is  made  in  London,  and  it  doesn't  say  tea, 
but  it  is  shipped  in  here  with  tea. 

Here  is  something  that  is  quite  a  curio.^  This  is  coming  in  in  large 
quantities  [indicating  another  fancy  package]. 

There  is  a  package  that  comes  from  Russia,  made  by  Russian  labor. 
It  contains  tea,  and  there  is  no  duty  on  the  package. 

That  is  an  unjust  position  that  we  are  placed  in,  because  these  Rus- 
sians that  come  here  have  firms  in  their  own  country  and  are  able  by 
this  method  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  entirely  different  from 
what  we  would  be  in  if  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  business. 

There  is  the  sugar  pot,  on  the  same  line,  filled  with  tea  [indicating 
another  package],  coming  in  without  paying  any  duty.  If  we  im- 
ported that — ^that  is,  the  metal,  the  glass,  or  whatever  it  may  be — we 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  what  does  that  last  package  cost  to  import,  laid 
down  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  without  the  tea  in  it.  - 

Mr.  Banks.  No,  I  could  not  say.  This  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored,  to  appear  before  you  here  to-day,  was  rather  sud- 
den, and  I  merely  sent  out  and  got  these  different  packages  in  order 
to  show  them  to  you,  and  I  simply  know  that  they  come  in  in  this 
way.  They  are  prizes.  Our  salesmen  have  told  us  that  packages 
coming  in  m  this  way  keep  them  from  doing  business. 

Here  is  another  I  would  like  to  show  you  [exhibiting  another 
package].  That  is  glass  work  [indicating].  You  can  see  these  and 
see  the  style  of  work.    It  shows  the  class  of  work  that  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tea  is  in  these  packages,  how  do  you  find  out 
how  much  tea  is  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  do  not  weigh  them* 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  keep  an  account  of  how  much  tea  comes  in  in 
this  way,  even  if  they  don't  weight  it. 

Mr.  Banks.  Here  is  another  package  [exhibiting  another  package], 
to  let  you  see  how  they  come  in. 

Here  is  another  package.  I  don't  know  what  that  was.  Here  is 
something  else.  That  is  shipped  in  large  quantities.  We  are  obliged 
to  pay  35  per  cent  in  buying  that  litho^aph  work  and  shipping  it 
to  this  country.  Individually  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  because  we  Iiv6 
on  different  lines  of  life  from  what  other  people  do,  for  the  welfare 
of  general  business. 

To  let  you  see  that  we  are  not  unable  to  produce  something  here 
in  America,  there  is  something  of  our  own  make  [exhibiting  another 
package].    That  is  a  product  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  contention  about  this  is  that  these  come  in  as 

Erizes,  as  it  were,  for  them  to  buy  that  kind  of  tea,  and  they  don't 
ave  to  pay  any  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  right.    They  should  pay  a  tariff. 
Mr.  Pou.  Why  does  it  not  pay  a  tariff  f   That  is  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  something  that  the  revenue  department 
should  look  after? 
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Mr.  Banks.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  Suppose  they  brought  them  in  and  there  was  not  any  tea 
in  those  boxes. 

Mr.  Banks.  Then  they  would  have  to  pay  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  duty  on  boxes  and  barrels  and  other 
articles  containing  oranges?   ' 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  tell  me  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  duty  on  ginger  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  formerly.  I  wrote  a 
similar  request  to  many  of  the  merchants  I  knew,  and  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  any  letters.  It  is  a  universal  verdict  The  appeal 
has  been  made,  and  their  indorsements  are  these,  which  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  you,  and*if  you  wish  to  hear  the  letters  from  any 
of  them  I  will  be  glad  to  read  them,  although  I  know  you  have  beai 
very  patient  with  us,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  "You  can  take 
my  word  for  it  that  they  say  it  is  discrimination  against  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  print  those  letters  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  read  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  these  letters  and  who  they  are. 

I  have  letters  here  from — 

O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co.,  importers  of  coffees,  teas,  and  spices,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Milliken,  Tomlinson  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Eldridge  &  Higgins  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Weddle  Tea  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  M.  &  R.  Tompkins,  wholesale  gi'ocers  and  jobbers  of  teas, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Race  &  Kingsley,  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Prentis  &  Co.,  importers  and  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Lane  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  Colbum  Company,  importers  and  manufacturers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John  C.  Siegfried  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Davidson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  C.  Cholwell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co.,  importers  and  jobbers,  teas,  coffees,  spices, 
flavoring  extracts.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co.,  importers  of  coffees,  teas,  and  spices,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Whitkop  &  Holmes  Company,  importers  and  jobbers  of  teas, 
coffees,  baking  powder,  spices,  cocoa,  flavoring  extracts,  fine  groceries, 
etc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  Hoover,  wholesale  grocer,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Crouse  Grocery  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Delano,  Potter  &  Co.,  importers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eppens- Smith  Company,  importers  and  jobbers,  coffees  and  teas, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrus-Robinson  Company,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  G.  B.  Farrington  Company,  importers  of  teas  and  coffees,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Frederick  C.  Small  &  Co.,  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  choice  teas, 
coffees,  and  molasses,  Boston,  Mass. 

Andrus-Robinson  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Mahoney  &  Sons,  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Squires,  Sherry  &  Galusha,  wholesale  grocers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Russell  &  Co.,  importers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Fisher  &  Co.,  importers  teas,  coffees,  spices.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  importers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale 
grocers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boomhower  Grocery  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries  and 
provisions  and  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y, 

Hall  &  Loudon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  the  admission  of  these  packages  free  been  called 
to  the  atttention  of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  It  has,  and  that  letter  from  Mr.  Morrison,  your 
friend — and  he  sends  his  kindest  regards  to  you — stated  that  they 
misconstrued  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  says  that  they  are  unable 
to  prove  this,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  when  they  did  they  took  a 
package  like  that  [indicating].  But  if  they  take  a  package  like  this 
[indicating]  and  make  the  case  they  would  be  likely  to  win  on  the  case. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  would  be  only  a  step  further  than  this  to  put  dia- 
monds and  rubies  in  boxes  like  these  and  bring  them  in  free  of  duty, 

Mr.  Banks.  Surely. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  something  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  that  would  cover  this. 

Mr.  Banks.  There  should  be,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  could  not 
do  it.    That  is  why  we  appeal  to  you. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know  that  I  can  tell  you, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Please  let  me  see  that  glass  package? 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  the  law  is  such  that  anything  that  has  a  pound  of 
tea  in  it  can  come  in  free  of  duty,  it  is  very  evident  that  is  a  way  to 
violate  the  intention  of  the  act,  and  that  would  lead  to  wholesale 
smuggling. 

Mr.  Banks.  We  will  leave  these  samples. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  practical  administra- 
tion. Are  all  the  teas  that  are  brought  into  the  United  States  brought 
in  in  packages  carefully  wrapped  nke  that? 

Mr.  Banks.  No;  the  regular  half  chests  come  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  tariff  on  tea,  and  when  these  fancy  pack- 
ages you  have  here  come  in  how  do  the  customs  officers  pass  them  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  claim  they  have  a  right  to  pass  them,  the  law 
being  as  it  is.  They  claim  the  law  permits  them  to  let  that  tea  come 
in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  package  coming  in,  but 
how  does  the  customs  officer  find  out  that  it  is  not  loaded  up  with 
stuff  that  there  is  a  tariff  on? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  open  the  package. 
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Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  open  one  package  oat  of  & 
hundred,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  yes.  We  could  not  get  one  of  these  in  witboat  its 
being  opened  up  [indicating], 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  it  is  done  ?  Do  they  not  ship  in  a 
large  number  of  packages,  say  a  thousand  packages^  and  do  the  cus- 
toms officers  not  reach  down  and  pick  up  one  at  random  and  examine 
it,  and  if  that  is  all  right,  then  they  pass  the  thousand  packages? 

Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  no.    They  do  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  strict  about  the  inspection. 
'    Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  yes.    They  are  very  strict,  indeed.     We  have  our 
own  warehouses,  and  when  we  send  the  sample  up  they  send  in  in- 
vestigator down  to  see  whether  it  did  come  out  of  that,  and  they  go 
up  to  the  package  and  examine  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  heaviest  importer  of  these  prize-package 
teas? 

Mr.  Banks.  The  heaviest  shipper  is  the  right  way   to  put  that 
question. 
*.   Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  I  mean.    Who  is  the  heaviest  shipper? 

Mr.  Banks.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  the  statistics. 
There  is  Mr.  Larkin,  who  says  he  is  the  kins — ^who  claims  he  is  the 
king  of  the  tea  trade;  then  there  is  Lipton,  who,  because  of  his  adver- 
tisement in  yachting,  thinks  he  is  in  the  lead;  and  then  there  is 
Tetler,  who  thinks  he  is  at  the  head.  They  send  packages  over  on  t 
tin  with  a  thin  piece  of  paper,  and  the  value  that  they  give  is  the 
poorest  value  given  in  the  statements,  and  the  reason  is  that  tbej 
are  subsidized  by  the  box  that  the  tea  comes  in.  The  India  and  the 
Ceylon  people  have  subsidized  different  grades  and  kinds  of  teas 
to  be  introduced  in  this  way ;  teas  which  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
labor — 12  cents  a  day — in  order  to  get  it  in.  I  do  not  say  but  what 
I  would  take  it.  I  do  not  say  but  what  we  have  sold  India  teas,  and 
•we  expect  to  sell  India  tea,  but  we  are  willing  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lipton  the  originator  of  this  package  business? 
•    Mr.  Banks.  I  could  not  say  who  the  originator  was. 

Mr.  Poir.  I)o  you  know  how  much  that  glass  sells  for,  together 
with  the  tea  that  is  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  No;  I  do  not.  I  got  all  these  together  hastily,  in  order 
to  show  them  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  present  for  yoor  consideraticm  the  require- 
ments of  my  appeal  to  meet  two  distmct  necessities,  which  are  dii^- 
criminations  against  our  national  progress. 

Firstly.  The  Canadian  government  have  now  enacted  and  enforce 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  tea  shipped  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  a  prohibitive  tariff  cm  their  part 
against  our  merchants  trading  with  them,  whereas  they  have  full 
privileges  with  their  cheap  labor  advantages  of  entering  the  United 
States  at  will,  and  are  granted  full  privileges  of  our  commercial 
houses  in  selling  their  teas  under  their  own  trade-marks,  in  packages 
or  in  bulk,  duty  free.  This  advantage  gives  them  what  they  deny  to 
us,  and  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  merchants  on  the  northern  ^border  of 
bur  States  in  bulk  teas,  and  through  the  entire  United  States  on  their 
package  teas,  because  of  the  advantage  they  have  of  a  low  wage  rate 
Tor  labor  in  packing  the  small  packages  together  with  an  entrance  into 
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this  country  of  the  packages  which  should  pay  a  protective  duty  adds 
an  inestimable  advantage  to  them. 

Secondly.  We  appeal  to  your  honored  body  for  an  eiiactra«it  of  a 
law  which  will  cover  a  specific  duty  on  all  teas  shipped  from  a  coun- 
try other  than  from  its  native  growth  which  exacts  a  duty  from  the 
.United  States  shipments,  together  with  a  duty  on  all  packages  of  5 
pounds  and  under  from  any  country,  because  it  is  a  discrimination 
against  American  capital  and  labor  to  permit  teas  in  the  denomina- 
tions mentioned  to  come  into  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  India, 
Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  and  Russia  without  a  tax  at  least  on  such 
covers,  and  also  it  places  all  importers,  jobbers,  packers,  or  teas  in 
this  country  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  against  which  we  look  and 
hope  for  your  protection. 

Mr.  Banks  submitted  the  following  letters : 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
The  Ways  atul  Meaais  Covimittee^  Washington^  D.  C\ 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  consideration  pf  the  tariff  question,  we  trust 
that  you  will  consider  the  situation  in  regard  to  duty  on  teas  going 
from  this  country  into  Canada,  while  the  Canadians  are  able  to  ship 
teas  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  result  is,  tb«it  we  come  into 
competition  with  Canadian  firms  in  all  the  northern  portion  of  this 
State,  and  are  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  side  of  the 
border,  as  we  could  easily  do  except  for  the  duty. 
.  It  seems  to  us  ^at  a  discriminating  duty  should  be  levied  on  all 
teas  entering  this  country  from  Canada,  to  i)roteet  the  American 
dealers  in  their  own  territory.  I  am  writing  this  not  as  a  single  firm 
but  as  representing  all  wholesale  dealers  in  teas  in  central  and 
northern  New  York  State. 
Yours,  very  trulv, 

O.  V.  Tracy  A  Co., 
Bv  C.  S.  Tii.\cY. 


PoRTi*ANi>,  Me.,  November  16^  1908, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

NeAv  York,  X,  1\ 

Dear  Sir:  About  two  years  ago  we  entered  a  protest  with  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  discrimination  on  tea  and 
coffee  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  government. 

We  have  a  large  package  tea  busmess,  and  undertook  at  one  time 
to  do  some  business  across  the  border  in  New  Brunswick,  but  we  were 
handicapped  by  a  10  per  cent  duty  levied  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  at  home,  in  this  State  particularly,  along 
the  border,  we  are  met  with  competition  from  a  large  tea  house  located 
at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  selling  package  teas  to  our  trade;  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  this  competition  if  we  had  an  equal  chance 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  territory;  but  our  Government  offers 
no  protection  and  allows  these  Canadians  to  come  over  and  sell  their 
package  teas  in  competition  with  us. 

We  employ  a  large  force  of  labor  and  pay  a  big  tax  bill;  these 
Canadians  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  at  St.  John, 
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and,  we  presume,  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  and  their  goveniment 
protects  them  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

We  have  other  competition  from  a  Canadian  house  packing  tea 
under  the  brand,  "Salada; "  this  brand,  however,  does  not  have  an 
extensive  sale  in  this  city,  but  we  understand  it  has  a  large  sale  in 
other  localities,  and  the  same  condition  of  affairs  allows  them  to  come 
into  our  market  and  push  their  goods  without  a  farthing  of  duty  and 
in  competition  with  our  merchants,  while  the  latter  are  practically 
barred  from  the  Canadian  market. 

We  understand  you  are  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  Washington  at  an  early  date,  and  we  want,  with  others,  to 
enter  our  protest  against  this  state  of  affairs. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MiLLIKEN,  TOMLINSON   Co., 

A.  T.  Laughlix,  President. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  November  16^  1908, 
Cominittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  This  company,  representing  10  wholesale  grocery 
houses  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  wishes  to  protest  to  your  committee, 
through  a  representative  appointed  for  that  purpose,  against  the  in- 
justice of  permitting  the  Canadian  ^vemment  tQ  sell  their  teas  in 
our  border  States,  and  which  are  ultimately  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States,  without  paying  to  the  Government  the  duty,  as  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Canadian 
government  in  shipping  teas  into  Canada. 

These  Canadian  snippers  pay  nothing  to  our  Government  and  in 
return  derive  all  the  benefits  of  our  Government  without  paying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  Government  in  the  conducting  of  their  tea 
business. 

We  think  the  injustice  to  be  so  apparent  as  to  appeal  to  you  with- 
out the  furnishing  of  further  reasons,  many  of  which  could  be  cited, 
such  as  that  of  the  employment  of  labor,  etc. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Eldridge  &  Higgins  Co., 
Charles  C.  Hiqoins,  President. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908, 
Mr.  CiiAS.  Banks, 

Care  of  B,  Fischer  <f*  Co.^  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  you  are  appointed  to  take  up  a  matter 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  regarding 
the  unfairness  in  ways  of  competition  whereby  teas  shipped  to  Can- 
ada have  to  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  whereas  teas  imported  from 
Canada  come  in  free,  which  is  injurious  to  the  interest  of  American 
merchants,  especially  along  the  border  line. 

We  furthermore  protest  at  the  unfair  conditions  existing  whereby 
teas  are  imported  from  foreign  coimtries  packed  in  lead-ioil  pack- 
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ages,  decorated  tins,  and  fancy  package^  without  payuieiit  of  any 
duty,  and  furthermore,  packed  by  labor  at  wage<  such  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

Decorated  tins  when  imported  empty  for  purposes  of  filling  with 
tea  here  entail  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  wheretis  if  imported  containing 
tea  from  foreign  countries  are  admitted  duty  free. 
With  kind  regards,  yours,  faithfully. 

Weddle  Tea  Company, 
Hakoij)  Weddle. 


Newark,  X.  J..  Noremhrr  16,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fii<cher  c&  Co,,  New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  at  hand,  and  in  answer  we  thor- 
oughly indorse  your  endeavors  for  a  fair  competition  with  the  Cana- 
dian government.  It  hardly  looks  fair  that  they  shall  put  their  pack- 
age tea  in  our  territory  free  w^hile  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  sell  in 
their  territory.  We  therefore  indorse  your  actions  in  this  matter  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  better  condition. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co., 
F.  W.  Hannobs. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Norember  16, 1908. 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Ca7'e  of  B.  Fischer  ct*  Co.,  New  Yot'l\  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  November  13  and  are 
in  full  accord  with  your  views.  tNTiile  we  have  not  looked  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly,  if  as  you  say  the  Canadians  are  emjoying 
the  privilege  of  not  paying  any  duty  whereas  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  Canadian  government  for  shipments  we  make  we  certainly  con- 
sider it  unfair  competition. 

We  trust  that  you  will  meet  with  success  in  yonr  endeavors  to  meet 
the  conditions. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  M.  &  R.  Tompkins. 


BuFFAiX),  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  d'  Co., 

371  Greenwich  street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  Canadian  tea  dealers  selling  package  and 
other  teas  in  our  market,  would  state  that  they  are  doing  so  to  quite 
a  large  extent,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Government  is  justified 
in  allowing  them  to  do  so  while  the  Canadian  authorities  exact  a  duty 
where  w^e  attempt  to  sell  goods  in  their  market. 

We  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  done 
away  with  and  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in  so  impressing  the 
meinbers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Race  &  Kinsley. 
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New  York,  November  17, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representath'es^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  admissiai 
of  teas  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  as  the  Canadians  impose  a  10  per 
cent  duty  against  teas  coming  from  the  United  States. 

We  also  want  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  admission  of  teas 
from  any  country  in  packages  of  1  pound  and  under,  packed  in  lead, 
tin,  lacquer,  glass,  cardboard,  or  paper,  as  the  cost  of  foreign  material 
and  labor  is  «o  much  below  ours  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  teas  packed  in  the  United  States  in  American  material 
and  by  American  labor. 

Respectfully,  Austin,  Nichous  &  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <&  Co.,, 

375  Greenwich  street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  you  will  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  on  Wednesday ,  Novem- 
ber 18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling 
package  teas  to  our  border  state  customers. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  with  you  in  protesting  against 
this  practice,  for  the  reason  that  this  sort  of  competition  is  unfair 
to  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  we  are  pre- 
vented from  selling  teas  on  the  Canadian  border  by  a  Canadian  autv 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

We  trust  that  your  protest  will  be  favorably  considered  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  eliminate  this  unjust  competition  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  I.  Prentiss  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  16. 190S, 
Messrs.  B.  Fischer  &  Co., 

New  York  City, 
Gentle^ien  :  Tn  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  Mr.  Banks,  asking  our 
experience  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  teas  by  Canadians  in  the  United 
States  against  our  houses,  we  have  to  report  that  it  has  been  a  serious 
detriment  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  salesmen  report  that  Cana- 
dians all  along  the  line,  from  Maine  to  Detroit,  are  selling  our  people, 
owing  to  the  iiict  that  the  duty  which  formerly  existed  against  Cana- 
dian and  English  teas  was  repealed  some  years  ago,  whilst  the  Cana- 
dians have  carefully  retained  their  duty  against  us,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  their  territory  and  sell  goods  which  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  has  been  a  great  injustice 
to  the  tea  trade  of  our  country. 

We  have  constantly  recommended  the  reimposition  of  the  dutr 
against  Canada  and  England,  although  we  are  oppc^ed  very  decid- 
edly to  any  duty  on  teas  from  China  and  the  East. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co. 
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Philadelphia,  November  16. 1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  K.  Banks, 

Care  of  Messrs,  B,  Fischer  <&  Go.^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Banks  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  in  reference  to  dis- 
crimination duties  on  teas  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  having  this  matter  adjusted,  as  it  is 
unfair  for  the  Canadians  to  have  the  selling  advantage  which  is 
theirs  at  the  present  time.  This  not  alone  applies  to  teas  in  original 
package,  but  it  gives  them  a  still  further  advantage  on  teas  in  pack- 
ages, and  we  know  that  Canadian  firms  are  offering  and  selling  large 
<juantities  of  package  goods  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

When  packed  in  tins  or  lead  foil  they  have  a  still  further  advan- 
tage over  American  packers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  duty  is  not  col- 
lected on  these  styles  of  packages.  In  other  words,  lead  foil  and 
tin  both  pay  a  tariff  when  entering  this  country,  whereas  the  packing 
cost  is  lessened  in  Canada  by  reason  of  a  lower  cost  for  manuiactured 
tins  and  leaf  foil. 

We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  give  you  further  assistance  in  this 
matter  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

Yours,  sincerely.  The  A.  Colbtjrn  Co., 

Wm.  West,  President. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  13^  1908. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means., 
*     House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  firm,  having  sold  teas  along  the  Canadian  border  for 
several  years,  finds,  with  other  firms  in  the  United  States  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  tea  trade,  that  we  are  severely  and  unjustly  handicapped 
by  Canadian  competitors*  shipping  teas  to  the  trade  in  this  country 
with  the  benefit  or  entering  them  free  of  any  duty,  while  firms  in  the 
United  States  wishing  to  do  business  in  Canada  are  confronted  with 
a  prohibitive  duty  of  10  per  cent.  The  utter  unfairness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  very  apparent,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  equalize 
matters  by  putting  us  in  a  position  to  meet  this  competition  by  affix- 
ing a  duty  on  any  and  all  teas  entering  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada of  10  per  cent  in  retaliation. 

We  are  merely  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  because  it  affects  their  business,  and  this  protest  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  throughout  the  United  States 
with  whom  we  do  business. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Siegfried  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Banks, 

Delegate^  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  this  pleasure  of  indorsing  you  in  your  pro- 
test re  Canadian  trade  in  our  State  before  the  above  said  committee. 

I  trust  you  will  also  not  omit  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
great  injustice  that  is  being  done  the  tea  merchants  of  this  country 
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by  allowing  to  enter  free  the  large  quantity  of  fancy  decorated  tins 
containing  tea  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  ai-e  absolutely  unable  to  produce  a 
similar  tin  on  the  same  basis,  and  combined  with  the  underpaid 
English  labor  we  are  in  a  like  position. 

The  cost  of  female  labor  in  this  country  for  tea  packing  costs  from 
$5  to  $10  per  week,  as  against  the  underpaid  price  of  5  to  7  shillings 
sterling  per  week  in  England,  or  equivalent  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

The  writer,  who  has  just  recently  returned  from  one  of  his  many 
visits  to  that  country,  had  once  again  the  opportunity  to  see  the  said 
goods  packed  for  this  coveted  American  trade,  and  reports  conditions 
exactly  the  same. 

The  packers'  faces  and  looks,  combined  with  the  dirty,  unhealthy 
condition  of  their  jDersons,  is,  to  say  the  least,  enough  to  make  the 
humblest  of  our  east-side  aliens  discontinue  drinking  tea  forever,  were 
they  only  allowed  to  see  the  conditions  under  w^hich  said  goods  are 
packed. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  protest,  believ^e  me. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Archibald  Davidson. 


New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  cfe  Go,^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  your  conversation,  I  take  pleasure  in 
handing  you  w^hat  may  be  regarded  as  safe  calculations  based  on 
actual  costs  and  figures  for  teas  packed  in  London  in  fancy  decorated 
tins  for  this  country. 

The  cost  of  similar  tins  from  the  American  Can  Company  are  as 
follows :  ^ 

One  pound,  8  cents,  against  London  cost  £8  per  1,000  in  25,000  lots; 
one-half  pound,  10^  cents,  against  liondon  cost  105s.;   one- fourth 

{)ound,  —  cents,  against  London  cost  75s. ;  and  the  cost  of  material  and 
abor  in  this  country  you  know^  practically  as  much  about  as  I  do. 
Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  require, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  faithfully, 

Archibald  Davidson. 
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Xew  York. 

Very  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  of  Canada  is  shipped 
to  this  country.  They  have  the  benefit  of  rates  in  freight  that  we 
can  not  get  under  the  freight  laws  as  they  now  exist  in  this  country. 

Tea  imported  into  this  country  in  tin  packages : 

Duty  on  tirus. — Sheet  tin,  1^  cents  per  pound.  Cans,  tin  or  other 
metal,  45  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  1^  cents. 

Tea  imported  into  this  country  in  lead  packages : 

Duty  on  lead, — At  least  2^  cents  per  pound.  Metal  foil,  45  per 
cent. 

Geo.  C.  Cholwell  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  H^  1908, 
Col.  C.  R.  Banks, 

C(tre  of  MeHsrs.  B,  Fischer  cfc  Co,^ 

New  York  City,  N,  Y, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  13,  1908, 
stating  that  you  expect  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, at  Washington  D.  C.,  Wednesday,  November  18,  to  protest 
against  allowing  Canadians  to  ship  teas  acrOvSS  the  border  into  the 
United  States  duty  free,  whereas  the  Canadian  government  have 
placed  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  teas  entering  the  Dominion  from  the 
United  States. 

We  wish  to  indorse  the  protest,  and  will  say  that  we  have  received 
numerous  complaints  from  our  salesmen,  who  sell  along  the  border, 
of  unfair  competition. 

We  believe  the  main  reason  of  this  complaint  to  be  that  the  Cana- 
dian government  will  admit  poorer  or  trashier  teas  than  the  United 
States  Government  will  allow  to  enter,  and  because  of  their  being 
shipped  in  small  lots  they  fail  to  come  under  the  eye  of  the  United 
States  Government  inspector. 

Hoping  that  your  protest  Avil  aid  in  remedying  the  present  situa- 
tion, I  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co., 

Arthitr  F.  Tripp. 


SyRACirsE,  N.  Y.,  Nocemher  J 4, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Banks, 

Care  of  B,  Fischer  d*  Co,, 

371-375  Greenwich  street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  13th  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  teas  entering 
Canada  from  this  country  at  hand. 

In  reply  we  would  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  us,  as  in  towns  near  the  Canadian  border  we  come  into 
direct  competition  with  teas  sold  on  this  side  of  the  line  by  Canadian 
firms,  and  on  account  of  the  duty  we  are  unable  to  compete  with 
them  on  their  own  side  of  the  border.  We  think  in  justice  to  the 
American  dealers  the  duty  in  Canada  should  be  done  away  with  or  a 
corresponding  duty  should  be  placed  on  all  teas  entering  this  country 
from  Canada. 
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We  trust  that  your  committee  will  be  able  to  impress  the  justice  of 
this  view  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  will  gladly  do  any- 
thing that  we  can  to  help  the  matter  along. 

Very  truly,  yours,  -    O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co. 


Boston,  November  IJ^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  a  long-standing 
abuse. 

As  we  understand  it,  at  the  time  our  duty  on  teas  from  Canada  was 
removed,  Canada  officials  had  given  assurance  that  like  action  would 
be  taken  by  their  government.  This  not  having  been  done,  the  one- 
sided business  to  which  you  refer  has  developed.  If  that  duty  could 
be  reimposed,  unfair  competition,  brought  about  by  action  of  our 
Government,  would  disappear. 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  to  reestablish 
equal  conditions. 

Yours,  truly,  Williams  &  Hall, 

By  E.  E.  Williams. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 190S. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  recent  date  received  this  a.  m.  In  reply  to 
same  will  say  we  heartily  indorse  any  action  you  may  take  to  stop 
the  Canadian  competition. 

We  consider  this  trade  unfair  competition,  and  it  is  working  great 
hardship  among  all  tea  dealers  along  the  border. 

We  are  ready  to  assist  vou  in  any  way  that  is  in  our  power,  and 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  endeavor. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Witkop  &  Holmes  Company. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  November  i^,  190S. 
C.  R.  Banks,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  November  13  is  at  hand,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  surprise  to  us  to  learn  that  Canadians  are  selling 
package  teas  in  our  country  without  paying  duties,  when  Americans 
are  required  to  pay  10  per  cent  duties  providing  they  wish  to  sell  in 
Canada. 

As  the  expenses  of  every  wholesale  grocer  and  dealer  in  teas  are 
quite  extensive  and  all  are  required  to  pay  duties  toward  the  support 
of  our  Government  in  taxes,  etc.,  we  certainly  protest  quite  strongly 
against  any  such  method.  We  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  will  devise  some  way  of  either  preventing 
them  from  selling  goods  in  this  country  under  such  unfair  circum- 
stances, or  that  there  may  be  laws  enacted  to  compel  the  Canadians  to 
pay  the  same  percentage  of  duties  as  we  are  required  to  pay  when  we 
sell  in  their  country. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  Hower, 

Wholesale  Grocer, 
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Stracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  i^  1908, 
B.  Fisher  &  Co., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  iindei'stand  that  you  are  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  on  November  18.    We 
wish  to  add  our  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling 
tea  to  our  border  state  trade  and  who  are  selling  package  teas  to  a 
great  many  States,  and  we  understand  not  paying  the  United  States 
Government  a  duty.     We  believe  that  the   Canadian  government 
charges  us  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  when  we  ship  goods  over 
the  border.     We  think  this  an  unfair  competition  that  they  should 
enjov  benefits  of  our  Government  without  paying  taxes. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  unfairness  may  be  corrected. 
Very  respectfully, 

Crouse  Grocery  Co., 
George  N.  Crouse. 


Boston,  Novemher  H,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <£  Co.,  Gveemrlch  Street,  Nevj  York. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  you  have  been  delegated  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  custom  now 
prevailing  where  Canadian  merchants  have  the  privilege  of  flooding 
our  New  England  States,  and  in  fact  the  whole  country,  with  teas 
packed  in  Canada,  without  paying  our  Government  any  duty,  whereas 
if  we  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  any  goods  in  the  Canadian  terri- 
tory we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  Canadian  government  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price,  a  duty  so  large  that  it  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive. 

This  certainly  is  unfair  competition,  and  is  every  year  injuring  our 
business  more  and  more,  as  we  have  a  large  trade  with  merchants  on 
the  border  line,  and  we  want  to  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  a 
continuance  of  the  present  conditions,  and  heartily  indorse  your 
endeavors  to  show  these  conditions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  effect  a  change.  • 

Very  truly,  yours,  Delano,  Potter  &  Co. 

Xeav  York.  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  Messrs.  B.  Fischer  <&  Co.. 

376  Greenwich  Street.  City. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  voice  our  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Canadians,  who,  because  of  no  duty  on  tea  to  our  country, 
are  able  to  compete  with  us  in  the  border  States,  while  we,  because  of 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  a  pound  on  teas  to  Canada,  are  prohibited  from 
selling  teas  in  that  country. 

We  believe  if  our  Government  can  not  succeed  in  having  the  duty 
on  tea,  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  removed,  that  a 
like  duty  should  be  placed  on  teas  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
Yours,  truly, 

Eppens,  Smith  Company, 
J.  A.  Eppens,  Vice-President. 
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[Teleffram.] 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  Norenhber  10. 
C.  It.  Banks, 

Care  B.  FUrhrr  d-  Co.,  Xev^  York: 
AVe   protest    most    emphatically   against   the    unfair    and    vicious 
competition  of  Canadian  tea  brokers  permitted  and  encouraged  under 
the  present  laws.     This  advantage  is  rapidly  demoralizing  the  tea 
trade  for  northern  jobbers,  and  we  indorse  heartily  your  efforts. 

Andrtt8-Robins<.)n  0>. 


New  York,  XoremJ)er  16,  Km. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

New  Fark  City. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inform  you,  as  a  delegate  for  the  tea  trade  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington,  No- 
vember 18,  11)08,  that  we  most  vigorously  protest  against  the  unfair 
competition  with  Canadian  merchants  who  are  selling  tea  in  our  bor- 
der States  and  are  permitted  to  enter  it  from  Canadian  ports  without 
duty,  thereby  enabling  them  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks  with  our 
customers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  10  per 
cent  duty  on  all  shipments  that  we  undertake  to  make  to  Canadian 
dealers  from  our  American  ports. 

We  trust  it  will  be  fully  understood  by  our  legal  representatives  at 
Washington  that  this  is  ''jug-handle"  legislation  and  militates 
against  the  enterprise  and  industries  of  the  United  States.  It  also  en- 
courages competitors  who  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  support  of  our  Government  or  the  employ- 
ment of  our  citizens  in  the  labor  necessary  to  conduct  its  various 
branches. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

The  G.  B.  Farrixgton  Co.. 
D.  C.  Johnson,  PreKuIent. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
C.  R.  Banks,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  this  unfair  competition. 
The  Union  Blend  people  firm,  Harry  W.  de  Forest,  St.  John,  X.  B.. 
have  flooded  Massachusetts  with  their  cheap  package  goods,  under- 
selling and  doing  large  advertising.  We  can  imderstand  now  how 
they  can  afford  to  do  this — the  cheap  help  and  no  duty.  Wish  you 
could  stop  this  trade  at  once. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Fredk.  C.  Small  &  Co. 


Malone,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  JOOS. 
Mr.  C.  K.  Banks. 

Care  B.  F'hscJier  d*  /"<>..  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  for  some  reason  only 
came  to  hand  yesterday.     As  the  matter  to  which  vou  refer  interest*^ 
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US  SO  vitally,  we  were  in  doubt  whether  a  letter  addressed  you  to-day 
would  reach  you  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  by  you  November  17  at 
Washington.  For  this  reason  we  have  wired  you  to-day,  protesting 
against  the  present  laws  which  encourage  the  vicious  competition  of 
Canadian  tea  brokers  and  importers,  who  have  no  legitimate  basis  for 
selling  or  standards  of  grades.  Located  as  we  are  in  the  extreme 
northern  tier  of  counties,  we  feel  this  competition  keenly,  and  are 
heartily  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  in  our  power  to 
advance  the  mutual  interests  of  all  jobbers  and  importers  selling  tea 
in  this  section. ' 

Yours,  truly,  Howard, 

And rus- Robinson  Company, 


BuFFAix),  X.  Y.,  Xoremher  10,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir  :  You  have  my  heartv  indorsement  in  the  protest  against 
the  Canadian  government  for  selling  teas  in  the  United  States  with- 
out paying  duty  to  our  Government,  as  they  require  us  to  do.  Wish- 
ing you  every  success  in  your  endeavor  to  have  justice  done  in  this 
matter,  and  with  very  best  wishes,  I  renuiin. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

D.   Ma  hanky's   Sons. 


[Telejrmm.l 

St.  Pail,  Minn.,  Xovemher  16, 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B,  Fixcher  d'  Co,,  371  to  375  Grceiurich  street^ 

New  York  City, 
Large  quantities  Canadian  tea  sold  this  territory.     Will  indorse 
any  movement  placing  us  on  equal  basis.     Would  like  Canadian  duty 
removed. 

Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly. 


fTelejcram.] 

St.  Pafl,  Minx.,  Novemher  16, 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B,  Fischer  A  Co,,  371  Greourich  Street,  New  York  City, 
We  would  like  to  be  let  into  Canadian  markets  on  even  terms,  but 
if  can't,  will  indorse  any  movement  which  will  keep  Canadian  tea 
merchants  out  of  our  territory. 

(triogs  Cooper  &  Co. 


ITelejjram.l 

St.  Pail,  Minn.,  Novemher  16, 
C.  R.  Banks, 

371  Greenwich  Street,  Nev^  York. 
Unfair  conditions  existing  between  States  and  Canada  on  tea  seri- 
ously injures  our  business. 

J.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
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Troy,  X.  Y.,  November  i^,  1'^^- 
C.  R.  Banks, 

New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  a  strong  protest  is  to  be 
made  of  the  matter  of  the  Canadian  tariff  on  teas-  In  a  large  pan 
of  our  territory  the  Canadians  have  been  flooding  tlie  trade  with  tejLs 
as  this  country  has  no  tariff  on  these  goods,  while  we  are  cut  off  from 
selling  tea  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  tariff.  It  is  a  very  bad  state 
of  affairs  for  American  firms  in  the  tea  business^  and  should  be 
remedied  at  once,  in  some  way.  All  the  package  teas  are  put  up  bv 
Canadian  labor,  which  pays  no  taxes  to  this  Government,  lliey 
have  full  swing  in  the  United  States  selling  goods,  while  no  Ameri- 
can firm  can  compete  against  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound. 
Yours,  truly. 

Squires,  Sherry  &  Galusha. 


November  16,  19(^. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

371-^76  Greenwich  street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  put  ourselvc- 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  a  retaliatory  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  bulk 
teas  coming  from  Canada. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  a  dutv  on  all  packet  teas  from  any  foi- 
eign  country,  sufficient  to  protect  tkose  who  put  up  such  packets  bt^iv 
from  the  competition  of  cheap  labor  of  other  countries. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RVSSELL  &  Co. 


Xew  York,  November  17^  1906. 
Hon.  Chas.  R.  Banks. 

Dear  Sir  :  Hearing  that  you  have  undertaken  to  represent  the  tea 
trade,  in  the  matter  of  a  duty  on  teas  in  packages  imported  into  thi? 
country,  and  not  packed  at  Jhe  original  port  of  shipment,  we  wish  to 
express  ourselves  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  duty  and  aim 
in  favor  of  a  duty  on  all  teas  imported  from  Canada  as  long  as  there 
is  a  duty  there  on  all  teas  coming  from  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Thorn  &  Creoo. 


New  York,  November  13, 1908. 
Gexh^emen  :  The  writer  has  been  delegated  to  appear  before  tbt^ 
Ways  and  Means  Coimnittee,  at  Washington,  Wednesday,  November 
18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling  tea 
in  our  border  State  trade  and  are  advancing  their  interests  now  all 
over  the  States  with  package  teas  and  not  paying  our  Grovemment  a 
duty,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the-  Canadian  government  when  we 
ship  there,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price,  and  I  ask  you  to  write 
me  at  once  your  protest  and  state  your  knowledge  of  there  being 
unfair  competition,  they  enjoj^ing  the  benefits  of  our  Government 
without  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  our  Government  in  the  con- 
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ducting  of  their  business  or  employing  our  citizens'  labor  in  packing 
the  tea. 

Your  reply  will  have  to  be  received  here  by  Tuesday,  November  17, 
to  be  used  tne  following  day  at  Washington.  In  the  event  of  your 
not  being  able  to  address  me  by  mail,  kindly  wire  your  indorsement 
of  my  endeavors  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  C.  R.  Banks. 


New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <&  Co.^ 

No.  371-375  Greenwich  Street^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  you  have  been  delegated  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  Washington,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  18,  in  regard  to  a  protest  against  Canadian  tea  mer- 
chants who  have  been  selling  teas  in  the  northern  border  of  our 
State.  We  have  always  felt  tnat  the  sale  of  tea  in  this  territory  by 
the  Canadian  merchants  was  unjust  to  us  and  trust  that  you  will  enter 
our  name  in  protest  against  the  Canadian  merchants  coming  here  and 
selling  tea  to  our  trade  when  they  in  turn  charge  a  10  per  cent  duty  on 
any  teas  that  we  might  sell  in  Canada.  We  consider  such  competition 
to  be  not  only  unfair,  but  unjust.  Canada  merchants  are  closer  to 
our  trade  in  the  North,  consequently  their  freight  rates  are  less. 
They  can  lay  down  teas  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  for  less 
money  than  we  can,  consequently  we  can  not  compete  with  them,  and 
if  they  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of  selling  tea  in  our  country  without 
paying  taxes  for  tne  support  of  our  Government  we  should  certainly 
have  the  same  privilege  of  going  into  their  country. 

If  they  will  not  allow  us  to  sell  our  tea  in  their  country  without 
charging  us  a  10  per  cent  duty,  they  should  certainly  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  same  amount  for  the  privilege  of  getting  their  business  in 
our  territory.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  this  matter,  and 
we  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  see  the  injustice 
and  do  something  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Cana- 
dians in  selling  tea  in  a  territory  which  justly  belongs  to  us.  If 
something  is  not  done,  it  will  drive  merchants  of  our  standing  out  of 
the  tea  business  all  along  the  northern  border. 
We  remain,  respectfully,  vours, 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co. 
W.  H.  Sinclair. 


Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  November  i^,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

371  Greenwich  Street^  New  York  City. 
De-\r  Sir  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest,  and  ask  you  to  present  it 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington,  against, 
allowing  the  Canadians  to  come  into  the  State  of  New  York  and  sell 
their  package  teas  without  paying  any  duty.  Here  along  the  frontier 
we  find  this  competition  very  sharp,  and  while  we  are  obliged  to  meet 
the  competition  that  is  incident  to  the  trade  from  those  who  pay  their 
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share  of  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  we  do  not  think  it  i> 
fair  that  the  Canadians  should  be  permitted  to  come  here  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  our  trade  without  paying  something  to  the  Grovemment 
for  its  support.  We  strongly  urge  that  Congress  will  take  this  matter 
up  and  make  provisions  at  least  that  they  can  not  have  the  advantag^e 
over  people  who  do  business  here  and  pay  the  taxes. 
Yours,  truly, 

BooMHowER  Grocery  Co. 

A.  D.  BooMHOWER,  Pre^d^nt. 


New  York,  November  17. 190S. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Banks,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  voice  our  protest  against  the  unfair- 
ness of  Canadian  competition  in  bulk  and  packet  teas. 

Either  the  American  should  be  protected  by  a  retaliatory  duty  or 
the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  removed. 

Trusting  that  good  result  will  follow  your  presentation  of  the^ 
conditions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Hall  &  Loitwx. 


November  18,  190^). 
To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasi^ry, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  trade  in  tea  packed  in  tin,  lead,  and  other 
unusual  coverings  in  denominations  of  5  pounds  and  under  is  grow- 
ing to  large  proportions  in  this  country.  The  trade. in  same  is  in  a 
very  large  degree  controlled  by  foreign  firms  and  corporations,  again;>t 
which  Government  has  imposed  no  discrimination,  except  as  implied 
in  paragraph  .548  of  the  Dnigley  tariff  act,  which  is  not  m  force. 

My  understanding  of  said  paragraph  is  that  it  is  in  the  discretio/] 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  coverings 
equal  in  amount  at  least  to  the  duty  we  must  pay  on  lead,  etc.,  and 
the  value  of  the  labor  employed  in  packing,  etc.,  in  addition  which 
would  otherwise  be  enjoyed  by  American  labor. 

I  am  strong  in  the  belief,  and  in  which  I  am  safe  to  say  all  jobbers 
in  teas  agree,  that  it  is  unjust  to  permit  packers  of  teas  in  Canada 
to  ship  teas  in  a  large  wav  to  this  country,  the  tea  free  of  duty,  hs 
well  as  the  lead,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  packed. 

It  is  a  discrimination  against  American  capital  and  labor  to  j>ermit 
teas,  in  the  denominations  mentioned,  into  this  country  from  Great 
Britain,  India,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  China  without  a  tax  at  least  on 
such  coverings,  and  also  it  places  all  importers,  jobbers,  and  packers 
of  teas  in  this  country  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  against  which  they 
look  and  hope  for  protection. 

This  comnninication  is  not  official,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  receive 
consideration.     It  is  suggested  by  my  interest  in  tea,  as  well  as  in  the 

feneral  welfare  of  the  business,  but  should  the  exigency  arise  (which 
hope  it  will)  my  firm  will,  I  believe,  strongly  advocate  such  meas- 
ures as  will  result  in  justice  to  all  parties  in  interest. 
I  am,  honorable  sir. 

Very  rr^si)ectfully,  R.  C.  Morrisox, 

Manager  Tea  Department. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wmhington^  November  21^  1905. 
E.  C.  Morrison, 

Manager  Tea  Department^  Reid^  Murdock  <&  Co. 

{Ini^orporated) ^  Lake  and  Market  Streets^  Chicago^  III, 
Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  calling  attention 
to  the  large  importations  of  tea  imported  in  5-pound  packages  and 
under,  inclosed  in  what  are  claimed  by  you  to  be  unusual  coverings, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  this  department  may  find  a  way  of 
assessing  duties  thereon,  in  order  to  protect  domestic  interests,  I  have 
to  infonn  you  that  tea  being  free  of  duty  the  usual  and  necessary 
coverings  containing  such  tea  are  likewise  exempt.  It  is  provided, 
however,  under  No.  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10, 
1890,  that  ''  if  there  be  used  for  coverings  or  holding  imported 
merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article  or  form 
designed  for  use  otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of 
such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  upon  such  material  or  article  at  the  rate  to  which  the 
same  would  be  subject  if  separately  imported."  The  (|uestion  as  to 
whether  a  covering  is  an  unusual  one  is  strictly  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  determined  by  commercial  usage.  The  department  has  heretofore 
contested  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  courts,  but  without  succes§. 
If  you  have  any  particular  cases  in  mind,  and  can  prove  by  competent 
trade  testimony  that  such  coverings  are  unusual,  within  the  meaning 
of  No.  19,  I  would  advise  you  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Chicago. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

.1  ssistan  t  Secretary, 


Chicago,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B,  Fischer  cfe  Co.^  371  Greenwich  street^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  AVe  have  your  favor  having  relation  to  free  admission 
of  teas  to  this  country  from  Canada. 

As  the  inclosed  copies  of  letters  to  and  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  show,  we  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  injustice,  and  are  still 
strong  in  that  opinion,  and  we  endeavored  to  interest  Mr.  Thomas 
Pheamn,  of  your  city,  who  was  then  president  of  the  National  Tea 
Association,  in  the  cause. 

The  writer,  on  receipt  of  the  Treasury's  reply,  saw  that  he  had 
overreached  himself  in  the  assertion  that  the  coverings  were  unusual. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  correct,  inasmuch  as  packages  of  1  pound  and  under 
were  an  innovation  conceived  in  Lonoon,  and  the  subsequent  success 
was  made  possible  by  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  benefit  result- 
ant, however,  should  be  enjoyed  by  American  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  move- 
ment, and  we  are  very  hopeful  your  presentment  of  the  cause  before 
the  Ways  and  Means'  Committee  will  be  successful. 

You  will  kindly  commend  the  writer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  of  the  Ways 
iind  Means  Committee,  who  has  on  a  few  occasions  listened  to  tJie 
appeals  of  a  committee  of  which  he  was  a  part  on  matters  pertaining 
to  tea. 

Yours,  truly,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

R.  C.  Morrison. 
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STATEMENT  OF  S.  LOCKE  BBEATTX,  PEESIDEITC  OF  THE  SICE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

Mr.  Breaux.  The  present  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  as  tollows: 

Rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  commercially  known  as  Na 

12  wire  sieve,  per  pouud eents__  t 

Rice,  cleaned do 2 

Rice,  flour  and  rice  meal do i 

Rice,  ground  or  granulated do \ 

Rice,  Hawaiian,  broken Free. 

Rice,  hull  ashes,  as  unenumerated  manufactured  articles per  cent—  10 

Japan,  as  unclean centB_.  U 

Rice   may   be  cleaned   in   bonded   warehouse,   act   March   24,    1874,   in 

force cents—  i 

Rice  patne,  per  pound do 2 

Taken  from  general  tariff  law  now  in  operation,  enacted  by  act  of 
Congress  July  24,  1897,  has  made  possible  its  development  in  the 
coastal  territory  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  its  further  development 
now  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  north  Louisiana,  and  m  the 
prairie  belt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Where  twenty  years  ago  were 
cattle  ranges  and  open  prairie  lands,  a  wild  and  undeveloped  terri- 
tory, is  to-day  a  section  of  farms,  cities,  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, all  of  which  have  come  about  through  the  development  of  the 
rice  industry. 

There  are  estimated  farm  lands  one  and  one-half  million  acres,  of 
which  650,000  are  in  actual  cultivation. 

There  are  canal  and  pumping  plants,  157;  added  to  which  are 
estimated  500  farms  irrigated  by  wells ;  acreage  prior  to  tariff,  none 
of  record ;  acreage  1908,  655,600 ;  rice  mills,  74. 

Added  to  this  value  is  work  stock,  implements,  and  improvement?. 
Further,  there  have  grown  up  cities,  of  which  Crowlev,  Gueydan,  and 
Jennings  are  types  in  Louisiana,  and  Bay  City,  EI  Tampo,  Eagle 
Lake,  Ganado,  and  Markham  are  types  in  Texas,  these  cities  being 
exclusively  rice  towns. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  an  aggregate  investment,  due  entirelv  to 
rice  of,  say,  $200,000,000. 

Illustrating  that  point,  we  will  take  the  parish  assessments  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana : 


Parish  assessments — State  of  Louisiana, 


Parish. 

'        1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1906. 

Anjulia 

$1,900,000 

6,700,0(X) 

670,000 

4,600,000 

1,800,000 

$4,000,000 
10,000.000 
950,000 
4,700,000 
S.000.000 

$7,.W.0«' 
84  700  i"*^) 

Calc'Hsien 

11,800,000 

C'uinpron 

__ _ '       .wo.ooo 

l^OO^l^X) 
9.500.(M) 
6,000. t>OU 

St.  Larulry 

Vermilion _. 

_ ■     3,0fJ0,000 

-     -                                   '        800  000 

0,020,000 

18,970,000 

22.660.000 

67,«J0,lX)C' 

Above  show  enhancement  in  value  in  typical  rice  parishes,  due 
almost  entirely  to  advance  in  rice  culture.' 

The  $-200,000,000  value  is  all  dependent  upon  the  culture  of  rice, 
that  brings  to  the  farmer  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually 
for  his  product,  and  in  the  turnover,  from  the  time  the  product  leaved 
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the  farm  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer,  a  further  profit  of  $20,000,000 
goes  to  the  middlemen — that  is,  the  transportation  lines,  rice  mills, 
and  distributers  generally. 

We  contend  that  in  the  case  of  an  industry  so  vast  as  this,  contrib- 
uting so  largely  to  the  material  welfare,  in  a  broad  sense  applying 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  ask  the  American  agriculturist,  and 
from  him  on  up  through  the  different  variations  of  labor  who  handle 
rice,  to  ask  them  to  put  their  industry  on  a  basis  where  they  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  rice  of  the  Asiatic  countries  is  to  invite  and  bring 
about  annihilation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  rice  produced  in  British  India  and  in 
Burmah  is  on  a  family  basis — that  is,  there  is  no  wage  paid — and 
after  the  needs  of  the  family  are  taken  out  in  rice  whatever  surplus 
there  is  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
foreign  bottoms  going  to  the  Orient  and  returning  to  the  Continent 
or  to  this  country  will  bring  rice  at  an  incredibly  low  rate  of  freight, 
putting  it  into  our  seaports  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
That  is  shown  by  the  official  records  that  I  would  like  to  have  go  into 
the  record,  showing  a  quotation  from  an  English  firm. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing rice  in  the  United  States,  we  submit  a  typical  statement  show- 
ing what  it  costs  to  produce  rice. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  farms  farmed  during  the  past  five  years 
by  the  North  American  Land  and  Timber  Company,  of  Lake  Charles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  some  5,000  acres,  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Plowlnp  land,  r>or  aero $2.00 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre .75 

Seeding  and  rolling  and  seed,  per  acre 2.50 

Ix)oking  after  water  and  crop  ninety  days  in  summer,  i)er  acre 1.  80 

Cutting  and  shocking,   per  acre 2.00 

Thrashing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  per  acre 4.00 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  the  cars,  insurance,  storage,  and  ware- 
house, i>er  acre .75 

Cost  to  the  farmer  for  water,  per  acre,  about 5.  50 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery,  and  land,  per  acre 4.00 

Fertilizer 1.  00 

Total 24. 30 

We  further  present  several  statements  just  as  they  come  to  us  from 
the  farmer,  and,  under  average  conditions,  it  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  total  cost  runs  from  $21  to  $30  per  acre. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  to-day  on  the  farm  gets 
$1.50  per  workday,  as  against  $1  per  day  ten  years  ago,  not  to  men- 
tion the  increased  cost  or  feedstuffs,  mules,  farming  implements,  and 
so  forth. 

As  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  per  figures  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  30.6  busnels  per  acre  for  the  past  ten  years,  or  1,377 
pounds  per  acre,  the  equivalent  of  8J  commercial  barrels,  and  as  the 
average  prices  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been,  say,  $3  per  barrel,  or 
$25.50  per  acre,  on  the  plantation,  one  can  see  that  the  margin  of 
profit  is  not  any  greater  than  it  should  be. 
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The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  then- 
United  States  of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  present  tariff  condi- 
tions, in  so  far  as  they  affect  rice.  l)e  not  disturbed. 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  the  committet*,  I  was  here  when  the 
gentleman  from  Italy,  I  believe,  talked  about  Italian  rice,  the  amount 
of  Italian  rice  that  comes  into  this  country.  I  have  not  the  statisiir:^, 
because  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  statistician,  but  as  a  matter  of  trade 
knowledge  I  know  it  is  very  small — it  amounts  to  very  little.  We 
get,  for  instance,  a  certain  amount  of  Valencian  rice  from  Spain  for 
our  Spanish  residents  in  the  ITnited  States.  In  San  Francisco  then* 
are  a  certain  set  of  Chinamen  who  insist  on  getting  rice  imported 
from  their  country. 

So  when  you  specialize  on  rice,  the  different  rices  of  that  kind  in 
the  aggregate  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

A  gentleman  got  up  and  spoke  here  on  the  matter  of  Porto  Rii^-o, 
900,000,000  pounds.  The  Porto  Rican  market,  when  we  first  got  in 
there,  only  took  our  very  cheapest  grade,  rice  that  in  this  country  we 
call  screens  and  second  head  and  the  medium  and  lower  grades,  and 
we  are  selling  to  that  territory  to-day,  and  have  been  straight  alon^. 
c.  i.  f.  to  San  Juan  and  other  points  rice  that  will  not  average  over 
3J  cents  delivered.  So  that  even  if  the  duty  was  removed  so  far  a^ 
they  are  concerned,  there  would  not  be  a  difference  of  2  cents  to  them, 
because  you  can  not  import  the  rice  into  Porto  Rico  or  this  country  for 
less  than — well,  from  2  cents  to  2^  cents.  You  add  the  duty  to' that 
and  you  get  what  it  costs  us.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  brewer's  rice, 
which  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  (luality  of  rice  do  the.y  use  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Breai'x.  They  have  gradually  improved  the  grade  that  they 
take  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  Thej^  have  acquired  a  better  taste  under  the  Amer- 
ican plan  ? 

Mr.  Brkai  X.  Since  we  have  educated  them  up  to  a  better  grade, 
yes. 

Mr.  KouTELL.  The  choice  rice  that  is  grown  in  Louisiana  is  the 
best  rice  that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Breaix.  I  would  not  dare  say  that  before  gentlemen  from  the 
Carolinas  and  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  Well,  I  will  modify  the  question  and  say  the  rice 
produced  in  our  southern  tier  of  States  is  the  best  rice  produced  any- 
where in  the  w  orld,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Breai  X.  Yes,  sir;  both  as  to  what  we  call  the  Honduras  and 
the  screened  head  rice,  that  is  the  best  rice  anywhere. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that  improvement  in  rice  has  been  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  a  protective  system? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Unquestionably,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Boutell.  1  take  it  that  rice  is  not  the  only  article  in  which 
the  good  people  of  I^uisiana  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Breaux.  No ;  we  have  some  sugar  people  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  some  sulphur  there  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes ;  w^e  have  some  sulphur. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  lumber? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes;  we  have  lumber  also. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  the  good  people  of  Louisiana  are  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff',  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy? 
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Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  commercially  they  are,  yes;  although 
politically  they  are  not. 

Mr.  BoLTELL.  I  am  aski^jg  as  to  what  they  are  in  favor  of  commer- 
cially. This  committee  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
This  committee  is  dealing  with  exclusively  commercial,  fiscal,  and 
financial  questions. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Take  it,  then,  as  a  revenue  policy,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  sav  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Historically  Louisiana  was  a  Whig  State,  a  pro- 
tective State? 
-   Mr.  Breaux.  Yes;  and  she  is  now,  in  fact. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  not  only  the  rice  culture,  but  the  sugar  culture 
and  lumber  culture  have  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
protective  tariflF? 

Mr.  Breaux.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  thing  about  the  rice  business  I  have  not  been  able 
to  understand,  and  that  is  why  more  people  in  the  Utiited  States  do 
not  eat  rice. 

Mr.  Breaux.  Well,  from  my  view  point  it  is  becg'Use  the  distribu- 
ting end  of  the  business  has  not  kept  up  with  the  agricultural  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but  I  wondered 
why  the  consumption  had  not  grown  more.     It  is  increasing,  is  it? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Oh,  yes.  I  believe  the  per  capita  consumption  now 
is  probably  between  7  and  8  pounds,  including  what  we  import. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  food  articles  that  we 
can  get,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  whether  there  is  competi- 
tion in  the  prices  of  rice  or  are  the  prices  fixed  by  any  trust  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  There  is  decided  competition,  that  is  the  trouble. 
We  are  free  lances,  and  we  are  cutting  each  other's  throats,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  was  stated  somewhere  that  one  concern  monopolized 
the  business  to  a  large  extent  and  fixed  the  price — something  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Breaux.  No;  I  will  explain  that  to  you,  sir.  The  National 
Rice  Milling  Company,  in  New  Orleans,  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  rice.  They  are  the  largest  distributers  of  rice.  Their  capacity, 
we  will  say,  is  about  5,000  sacks  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  against  the 
next  mill  having  a  capacity  of  probably  2,000  or  2,500.  There  are 
only  two  of  that  size.  Naturally  a  concern  of  that  size  exercises  a 
great  influence  on  prices.  They  are  the  only  concern,  I  believe,  which 
has  buyers  covering  every  section  that  rice  is  raised  in.  For  that 
reason,  of  course,  they  are  often  accused  of  trying  to  control  the  situ- 
ation, and  they  do  to  that  extent ;  but  so  far  as  any  combination  in 
the  sense  of  tliere  being  a  trust  or  a  price  fixed  is  concerned,  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  snows  that  rice  varies  from  2J  up  to  5^,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trust,  or  the  fixing  of  any  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  WTiat  is  the  price  now  ? 
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Mr.  Breaux.  I  got  a  letter  to-day  from  my  firm.  We  sold  some 
Japan  rice  for  $3.50  per  barrel,  and  our  Honduras  at  $3.65. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  price  of  the  rice  raised  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Breaux.  The  average  market  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  state  in  this  pamphlet  it  is  my  belief  at  the  plan- 
tation about  $3  per  barrel.  We  figure  it  on  362  pounds  to  the  barrel, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Government's  figures  of  45  pounds  to  the 
bushel  basket. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  profitable  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  man 
knows  when  he  gets  into  rice,  but  he  never  knows  when  he  gets  out. 

Mr.  Clark,  x  ou  have  to  be  a  good  deal  more  careful  of  your  rice 
crop  than  you  do  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Well,  as  an  agricultural  problem,  for  uistJince,  the 
Mississippi  River  planters  will  start  plowing  in  December  and  break 
up  their  land  sometimes  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter.  And 
in  February  and  March  they  try  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  a  bushel  of  rice — i5  pounds! 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  70  cents.  It  will  average  about  that 
now;  it  has  been  a  little  higher  than  that.  Our  market  this  year 
opened  up  to  about  a  basis  of  $1.10. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  rice  was  advertised  like  postum,  for  instance. 
Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  consumption  of  it  would  be  increased 
tenfold  in  the  next  twenty  years?  / 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Rice  Association  of  America  to  try  and  educate 
the  selling  end  of  the  business,  so  that  the  consumption  of  rice  will 
be  increased. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  profit  to  an  agriculturist 
in  an  acre  of  rice  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  figure  it,  including  interest 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leave  tne  interest  out. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  the  average  man  that  comes  along  and 
makes  $6  or  $8  per  acre  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  that;  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  year's  work  if  he  made  that 
much  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  he  pay  for  that  land? 

Mr.  Breaux.  If  he  is  near  a  railroad  he  pays  from  $50  to  $60  or 
$75  an  acre  for  it;  if  he  goes  out  6  or  7  miles  from  the  railroad  it 
would  cost  him  probably  $25  to  $30  an  acre,  and  if  he  is  12  or  13  miles 
away  from  the  railroad  he  could  get  it  for  $15  to  $18  an  acre,  I  am 
giving  my  idea  of  what  the  general  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  hauling,  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  figured  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  have  good  or  bad  roads  in  the  rice 
country  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  In  our  country  the  roads  are  bad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  you  something  like  75  cents  a  ton,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Breaux.  We  figure  it  on  the  sack  basis  entirely.  Let  us  see; 
I  have  seen  a  time  when  a  team  of  four  mules  could  not  haul  over 
6  sacks  of  rice  to  market  and  could  not  make  over  1  trip  a  day ;  then 
again  I  have  seen  it  where  such  a  team  could  haul  30  sacks.    As  a 
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rule,  however,  the  farmer  accumulates  a  quantity  of  rice,  and  then 
when  he  is  not  working  at  anything  else  he  hauls  it.  If  you  want  to 
have  rice  hauled  they  cnarge  you  10  cents  a  sack. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  a  man  does  not  make  over  $6  or  $7  an 
acre ! 

Mr.  Bkbaux.  Sometimes  he  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  average  season  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  On  the  average  $6  or  $8  an  acre  would  satisfy  him, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  include  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Clu\rk.  What  part  of  the  rice  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  raised  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  can  not  quote  the  statistics,  but  in  the  month  of 
August  I  figured  that  the  United  States  consumed  about  6,300,000 
bags,  or  that  would  be  6,300,000,000  p)ounds,  and  the  United  States 
makes  about  from  5,000,000  to  5,250,000  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  At  the  rate  the  rice  industry  is  increasing  in  the  South, 
especially  Louisiana  and  Texas,  it  will  not  be  very  many  years  before 
we  can  produce  all  we  use? 

Mr.  Brejaux.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  if  we  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  present  protection,  in  a  very  few  years  we  wUl  be  able 
to  produce  all  the  rice  that  is  consumed  in  the  entire  United  States. 
I  believe  the  more  we  distribute  the  production  of  rice  the  cheaper  we 
will  be  able  to  put  the  rice  to  the  consumer.  That  is,  we  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  fictitious  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  some  time  in  the  sweet  by  and  bye  we  will  be  able  to 
take  the  tariff  off  ahd  still  produce  all  the  rice  that  is  consumed? 

Mr.  Breaux.  When  that  comes,  I  fear  I  will  be  out  of  the  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  P.  McFADDIN,  OF  BEAUMONT,  TEX. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  agree  with  nearljr  everything  my  associate  says, 
but  we  have  one  proposition  that  I  dissent  with  fliem  on,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  brewer's  rice. 

Brewer's  rice  to-day  has  a  tariff  of  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I 
want  to  increase  that  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  the  brewer  is  the  proper 
man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  protection.  I  believe  it  should  go  to 
the  farmer  instead  of  to  the  brewer,  and  for  this  reason :  Germany 
gets  nearly  all  the  Burma  or  India  rice,  because  of  the  mills  in 
Germany,  the  large  polishing  mills  that  finish  the  rice  up  and  put  it 
on  the  market.  Germany  will  not  permit  the  use  of  brewer's  rice  to 
be  made  for  the  brewers  m  Germany,  because  it  comes  in  competition 
with  com  and  barley  of  their  farmers,  if  it  is  raised  in  Germany. 
Consequently,  she  importing  this  great  amount  of  Burma  or  India 
rice,  they  have  a  very  cheap  price  in  the  way  of  brewer's  rice,  and  on 
the  top  of  that  they  have  a  cheaper  freight  rate  from  Germany  to 
St.  Louis  than  we  have  from  Beaumont  to  St.  Louis  or  from  Beau- 
mont to  New  York. 

Now,  they  can  bring  brewer's  rice  into  New  York  for  about  10 
cents  a  hundred,  and  it  costs  us  by  our  coastwise  boats  and  also  by 
rail  30  cents  a  hundred  from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  or  New  Orleans. 
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I  believe  New  Orleans  has  a  35-cent  rate ;  we  have  a  30-cent  rate. 
I  am  a  Texas  man,  and  I  am  talking  particularly  for  Texarf  now. 

In  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  they  bring  it  through 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  ship  it  over  our  railroads  to  St.  Louis  for 
17  cents,  while  it  costs  us  20  cents  to  St.  Louis.  They  go  into  New 
York  on  a  10-cent  rate,  where  it  costs  us  30  cents.  Thereby  they 
have  overshadowed  or  equalized  their  import  duty  by  reason  of 
their  cheap  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  water  rate  from  down  in  Texas  to  New  ^ork 
30  cents? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  foreign  boat,  you  know,  is  allowed 
to  do  any  coastwise  trade.  It  is  something  we  can  not  help.  Anil 
when  we  talk  about  their  shipping  rice  right  through  our  town  to  St. 
Louis,  foreign  rice  from  a  foreign  country,  cheaper  than  we  can,  they 
say  we  can  not  do  anything  about  that,  because  it  is  not  commerce 
in' the  United  States;  It  is  foreign  commerce,  and  they  make  the  rate 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  through  rate,  ocean  and  all  ? 

Mr.  MgFaddik.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  through  rate;  that  is  what  it  is.  but 
the  railroad  gets  its  end  of  it,  the  proportion  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVlien  we  get  that  14-foot  channel  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Gulf,  you  will  l)e  worse  oif  than  you  are  now,  then  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  suspect  we  will,  so  far  as  the  brewers  are  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  the  brewers  need  this  protection.  Then  thev 
had  it  reduced  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  poimd.  We  were  not  raising  much 
rice  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  selling  all  the  rice  we  raised 
without  any  trouble,  and  we  have  not  asked  for  anj^thing.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  asked  for  anything,  and  my  friends,  while 
they  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  get  up  and 
ask  for  it.  I  have  found  out  in  my  life  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  miss  by  not  asking  for  them. 

Mr.  Underw(H)d.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  to  me  between 
brewer's  rice  and  ordinary  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  brewer's  rice  is  the  smallest  rice  we  make; 
it  goes  through  what  we  call  a  No.  12  sieve,  and  only  has  a  25  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  duty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  broken  rice? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes ;  broken  rice.  Not  broken  rice  altogether,  be- 
cause we  have  other  broken  rices,  but  none  as  small  as  that  brewerV 
rice.  The  brewer's  rice  can  only  be  used  for  brewers,  because  it  kind 
of  cakes  up  in  a  mush ;  it  is  like  grit  in  reference  to  corn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  the  slack  of  the  crop  ? 

ilr.  McFaddin.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  the  lowest-grade  rice  we  have,  and 
they  put  that  rice  in  here  for  about  $1.90  to  f  1.92  a  hundred  pound>, 
or  $1.95  a  hundred  pounds.  Of  course  that  reduces  our  rice  to  about 
1^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Brewers'  rice  occupies  about  the  same  status  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rice  we  eat  that  grits  bears  to  hominy? 

ilr.  McFaddin.  Yes:  something  on  the  same  order. 

We  luive,  then,  sc^cond  head,  which  is  half  grain,  three-quarter 
grain,  and  quarter  grain,  and  then  we  have  screenings,  that  come  be- 
tween that  and  the  brewers'  rice,  and  then  the  lowest-grade  rice  we 
have  in  the  brewers'  rice.  Now,  Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  first  place  makes 
his  contracts  over  there  for  a  great  amount  of  this  rice,  and  he  gets 
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a  cheap  rate.  He  also  sends  men  out  in  this  country  and  makes  con- 
tracts. They  send  a  buyer  down  to  our  country  that  buys  for  these 
brewers.  He  represents  that  he  is  a  broker,  and  he  is  to  have  10 
cents  a  sack  off.  The  brewer  ffets  that.  We  have  to  give  that  10 
cents  a  sack  off  as  brokerage.  Now,  if  our  rice  happens  to  be  seedy 
they  say,  "  Oh,  well,  your  rice  is  seedy,"  and  that  knocks  some- 
thing oft. 

If  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  red  rice,  they  give  a  less  price  for 
that  kind  of  rice. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  sell  our  brewers'  rice  this  year  at 
$1.50.  It  went  as  Tow  as  $1.25  and  $1.30  during  1893,  when  we  had 
the  big  crop.  We  are  trying  down  there  to  get  about  $3  a  bag  for 
our  rice  this  year.    I  have  my  doubts  whether  we  will  get  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  For  brewers'  rice? 

Mr,  McFaddin.  No;  for  our  rough  rice;  what  we  call  the  rough 
rice  of  the  farmer.  It  is  going  to  run  from  2J  to  3J.  We  have  sold 
some  rice  as  high  as  3^,  very  choice  rice.    That  is  in  the  rough. 

Our  best  clean  rice  is  bringing  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Our  best 
clean  rices  are  bringing  to-day  about  5  cents  a  pound,  and  from  that 
on  down 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  is  this  brewers'  rice? 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  From  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  polishing  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  In  the  first  place,  our  rice  goes  up  into  the  fourth 
floor  and  it  is  cleaned,  and  then  the  hull  is  taken  off,  and  then  it  goes 
through  what  we  call  our  "•  cones,"  and  we  take  off  the  bran,  and  then 
we  send  it  to  the  brush,  made  out  of  wool,  sheepskins,  and  it  is  run 
around  in  there  and  we  take  off  what  we  call  the  polish.  This  bran 
and  polish  is  used  as  a  by-product,  as  a  feed,  mixing  with  feed,  and 
so  forth.    Most  of  the  by-products  go  to  Germany. 

Mr.  CLAftK.  Do  you  take  it  off  to  make  it  palatable,  or  on  account  of 
making  it  look  better? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Simply  to  please  the  eye.  We  take  off  three-sixths, 
I  claim,  of  the  rice  in  order  to  please  the  eye.  He  does  not  care  about 
his  stomach ;  it  is  the  eye  we  have  to  please.  I  went  into  the  rice  busi- 
ness about  eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  found  the  conditions  this  way 
and  I  have  not  tried  to  change  the  education  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  did  not  run  through  that  polishing  machine, 
would  it  be  white? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  it  would  be  dark;  it  would  be  a  dark,  heavy- 
looking  color,  and  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  thej'  not  been  experimenting  to  see  if  they  could 
make  paper  out  of  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  failure  because  wood  pulp  is 
cheaper.  Wood  pulp  would  have  to  get  to  $17  or  $18  a  ton  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  that.  This  summer  I  was  North,  and  I 
thought  I  would  look  into  the  paper  business  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  in  it,  and  I  went  into  a  pulp  mill  in  Bangor,  and  they  told 
me  they  had  $2,000,000  invested  in  the  plant,  and  they  didn't  know 
whether  they  would  make  any  money  this  year,  and  I  concluded  I  did 
not  want  to  try  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  present  rice  acreage  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  250,000  acres. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  What  was  it,  say,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  very  little.  It  has 
grown  up  within  the  last  twelve  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  entire  industry  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  those  canals  and  mills  and  all  the  industries. 
And  I  will  state  further  that  our  rice  men  are  not  making  any  money. 
We  make  a  little  money  one  year  and  lose  it  the  next  vear. 

I  will  say  further  that  it  takes  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
for  a  man  to  start  out  to  raise  rice  in  the  rice  belt.  Secondly,  it  takes 
a  pretty  strong  farmer  or  somebody  has  to  back  him  to  get  him 
started. 

Our  machinery  is  high,  our  implements  are  high,  our  thrashing 
machines,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  rice  farmers  this  year  that  are  going 
to  lose  money.  Half  the  rice  farmers  in  my  county  and  State  wifl 
lose  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  the  pigeons  eating  the  riee  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  but  the  ducks  and  birds  give  it  Hail  Colum- 
bia. We  have  birds  down  there  by  the  million,  and  I  have  known 
men  to  lose  two  to  three  sacks  to  the  acre  by  reason  of  the  ducks 
and  birds. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  this  quarter  of  a  million  acres  devoted  to  rice 
in  the  past  ten  years  in  Texas  alone,  in  your  opinion  a  rejieal  of  this 
duty  or  diminution  of  the  present  duty  on  rice  would  work  a  great 
injury  to  the  rice  industry? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  it  would  simply  wipe  us  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  plants  would  be  shut  down,  and  the  farms  would  go  back 
to  waste  land. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  would  not  be  injurious;  it  would  be  annihilation, 
you  think  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 

Another  thing:  About  every  five  years  we  have  to  tuAi  out  tliis 
land  on  account  of  red  rice.  We  have  what  we  call  "  red  rice."  No- 
body knows  how  it  comes  or  anything  about  it,  but  it  comes  along 
and  takes  possession  of  our  fields,  and  it  gets  so  red  we  have  to  take 
it  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  has  to  be  plowed  under  in  order 
to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  it  then,  and  they  let  it  come  up  and  graze  it 
off.    That  is  the  onl^y  way  to  do. 

And  then,  the  irrigation  of  this  property,  holding  the  water  on  it 
so  long,  from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  from  about  ninety  to  one  hundred 
days,  that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  soil.  Usually  the  first  three 
crops  that  we  get  off  our  rice  farms  are  the  best,  and  then  it  begins  to 
diminish,  and  not  being  in  the  business  long,  we  are  doing  pretty  well, 
because  we  had  all  new  land,  and  instead  of  raising  8  and  10  sacks 
to  the  acre,  we  have  been  raising  from  10  to  14  sacks  to  the  acre.  But 
now  our  lands  are  deterioratinfr,  and  we  have  to  fertilize,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  several  years  of  fertilization  to  keep  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  you  make  an  acre  on  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  $4  an  acre  would  be  an  average  price  to 
make  on  land,  but  lots  of  farmers  this  year  will  not  make  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  in  a  business  where  you  are  only 
making  $4  an  acre  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Lots  of  the  farmers  won't  make  that  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  average? 
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Mr.  McFaddin.  Four  dollars? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  It  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  on  account  of 
our  lands  being  new  and  the  prices  being  very  good.  Now,  prices 
have  gone  down,  and  the  lands  have  gone  down,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  better  agricultural  business  in  Texas 
than  raising  rice  at  $4  an  acre  profit? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  any  better  than  that  that 
I  know  of.    It  is  very  good,  but  it  is  a  very  risky  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  an  acre  is  very  good,  you  think? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  make  a  great  deal  more  than  that? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  mean  this :  Where  a  man  goes  and  rents  the  land 
and  buys  the  water.  The  majority  of  our  rice  farmers  do  not  own  a 
foot  of  land,  and  won't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  my  question  is,  How  much  do  you  make,  not 
counting  the  rent  of  the  land  ?  What  profits  do  you  maKe  on  the  land 
that  go  toward  paying  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Half  of  my  farmers  this  year  will  make  money 
and  the  other  half  won't.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  they  will 
make 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  on  an  average,  how  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  From  $4  to  $5  an  acre  would  be  a  Big  average  for 
a  farmer  to  make  in  my  country. 

^  Mr.  Randell.  How  much  oi  this  rice  that  you  class  as  brewer's 
rice  do  you  produce  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  6,500,000  bags. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  increase  that  by  putting  screen- 
ings in  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  other  uses  could  you  make  of  that  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Randell.  Could  you  use  it  for  hog  feed  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  We  could  use  it  for  hog  feed  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
or  2  cents  a  pound,  and  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  is  what  you  want  as 
the  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  instead  of  a  quarter.     It  is  a  quarter  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  your  freight  rates,  have  you  tried 
to  get  any  relief  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  My  understanding  is,  this  being  a  foreign  rate 
made  across  the  water,  a  through  rate,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  not  handle  it. 

Mr.  Randell,  You  think  you  are  at  the  mercy,  then,  of  parties 
who  contract  abroad  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  say  they  can  deliver  cheaper  from  foreign 
countries  to  St.  Louis,  and  go  by  rail  from  Galveston,  than  you  can 
send  your  rice  by  rail  from  Galveston  to  St.  Louis? 

Mn  McFaddin.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?     If  not.  that 
closes  the  hearing  on  rice,  and  we  will  next  take  up  the  nursery  stock. 
(Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  McFaddin  filed  the  following  papers:) 

BRIEF  OF  THE  RICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  REPBESEirTE]) 
BT  ITS  PRESIDENT,  S.  LOCKE  BREAIJX,  COVERINa  A  MEMBEB- 
SHIP  OF  1,234  MEMBERS,  EVERT  ONE  OF  WHOM  IS  A  FARMER 
OR  RAISER  OF  RICE. 

The  present  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  industry  of  this 
country 

Duty  on  rice. 

[Taken  from  general  tariff  law  now  In  operation,  enacted  by  act  Of  Congress  July  24,  1S97.] 

Rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve,  commercially  known  as 

No.  12  wire  sieve,  i)er  pound - cents i 

Rice,   cleaned do 2 

Rice,  flour  and  rice  meal do J 

Rice,  ground  or  granulated do i 

Rice,  Hawaiian,  broken.^ Free. 

Rice,  hull  ashes,  as  unenumerated  manufactured  article per  cent--  10 

Japan,  as  uncleaned cents li 

Rice,   may  be   cleaned  in   bonded  warehouse    (act  March   24,   1874,    in 

force)    cents \ 

Rice  patne,  per  pound do 2 

hsLS  made  possible  its  development  in  the  coastal  territory  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  and  its  further  development  now  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  nortn  Louisiana,  and  in  the  prairie  belt  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  Where  twenty  years  ago  were  cattle  ranges  and  open 
prairie  lands,  a  wild  and  undeveloped  territory,  is  to-day  a  section 
of  farms,  cities,  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  all  of  which  have 
come  about  through  the  development  of  the  rice  industry. 

There  are  estimated  farm  lands,  1,500,000  acres;  of  which  650,000 
are  in  actual  cultivation. 

There  are  canal  and  pumping  plants,  157;  added  to  which  are 
estimated  500  farms  irrigated  by  wells;  acreage,  prior  to  tariff,  none 
of  record. 

Tlie  Twelfth  Census  (vol.  0,  part  2,  1899)  gives  us  acreage,  Loui- 
siana, 201,(;85;  Texas,  8,711:  acreage  of  1908,  655,600;  rice  mills,  74. 

Added  to  this  value  is  work,  stock,  implements,  and  improvements. 
Further,  cities,  of  which  Crowley,  Gueydan,  and  Jennings  are  types 
in  Louisiana,  and  Bay  City,  151  Campo,  Eagle  Lake,  Ganado,  and 
Markham  are  types  in  Texas,  these  cities  l>eing  exclusively  rice  town?. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  an  aggregate  investment,  due  entirely  to 
rice,  of,  sav,  $200,000,000.  All  directlv  dependent  upon  the  culture  of 
rice  that  brings  to  the  farmer  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually 
for  his  product,  and  in  the  turnover  from  the  time  that  the  product 
leaves  farm  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer  a  further  amount  of 
$20,000,000  goes  to  the  middle  men — that  is,  the  transportation  lines, 
rice  mills,  jobbers,  and  distributers  generally. 

We  contend  that  an  industry  so  vast  as  this  and  contributing  so 
largely  to  the  material  welfare — in  a  broad  sense — applying:  to  all 
sections  of  the  country — that  to  ask  the  American  agriculturist,  and 
from  him  on  up  through  the  different  variations  of  American  labor 
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who  handle  rice,  to  ask  them  to  put  their  industry  on  a  basis  where 
they  will  have  to  compete  with  the  rice  of  the  Asiatic  countries  is  to 
invite  and  bring  about  annihilation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  rice  produced  in  British  India  and 
Burma  is  on  a  family  basis — that  is,  there  is  no  wage  paid,  and, 
after  the  needs  of  the  family  are  taken  out  in  rice,  that  whatever 
surplus  there  is  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  for  what  it  will 
bring. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
foreign  bottoms  going  to  the  Orient  and  returning  either  to  the  Con- 
tinent or  to  this  country  will  bring  rice  at  an  incredible  rate  of 
freight,  putting  it  into  our  seaports  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

(See  Weeklv  Rice  Report  of  date  October  29,  1908,  last  item,  show- 
ing freights,  Iviarch-April,  loading  at  20  shillings  per  long  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  which  figures  out  about  22  cents.) 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  it  costs  us  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  our  outports  30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds  and  to  the  Pacific 
coast  55  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  raising 
rice  in  these  United  States,  as  against  that  of  the  Asiatic  countries, 
we  submit  statements  from  various  farmers  throughout  the  belt  show- 
ing in  different  sections  what  it  costs  to  make  rice. 

vVe  present  these  papers  just  as  they  come  to  us  from  the  farmer, 
and,  under  average  conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  cost 
runs  from  $21  to  $30  per  acre. 

We  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  to-day  on  farms  gets 
$1.50  average  per  workdav  as  against  $1  per  man  ten  years  ago,  not  to 
mention  increased  cost  or  feedstuffs,  mules,  farming  implements,  etc. 

As  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  per  figures  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  30^%  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past  ten  years,  or  1,37T 
pounds  per  acre,  the  equivalent  of  8^  commercial  barrels,  and  as  the 
average  prices  for  the  past  ten  years  is,  say,  $3  per  barrel,  or  $25.50 
per  acre  on  plantation,  one  can  see  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  any 
greater  than  it  should  be. 

The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  these 
United  States-  of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  present  tariff  con- 
ditions, in  so  far  as  they  affect  rice,  be  not  disturbed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  Locke  Breaux  President^ 
H.  G.  CiiALKLEY,  Director^ 
J.  E.  BRorssARD,  Director^ 

P.  S.  LOVELL, 

Cammittee. 
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GuETDAN,  La,,  November  10^  1908. 


Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La, 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  hand  you  data  of  my  rice  farming  since  I 
began  in  1899,  viz : 


Tear. 

ACTM 

Average 

Oostper 

Price 

planted. 

yield. 

sack. 

■old. 

1899 

SOO 

10 

18.40  ■ 

$3.00 

1900                                                          _  -  -      _      -      ....... 

aoo 

11 

2.50 

S.50 

1901 

850 

0 

2.60 

8.75 

1902                                                                                  . 

'      400 

9 

2.75 

4.00 

2903 . .___._. ....... 

400 

11 

2.25 

5.T3 

X9Q4 . ... ..__.._.._.._.__ 

425 

11 

2.25  1 

1.50 

1906 

SoO 

10 

2.60 

3.00 

1906 

800                  9            2.25  I 

S-50 

2907 _.._.....__ _........ ... . ...-._-....... 

275  '               8            2.40  - 

3.50 

1906                                                           .                                    .      - 

260  I               7            2.00  L 

I  respectfully  submit  the  above  data. 


W.  D.  Spencer. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  14^  1908, 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  itemized  statements 
showing  cost  of  raising  rice,  we  inclose  herewith  two  statements,  one 
from  J.  C.  Reynolds  estimating  the  cost  at  $29  per  acre  and  one  from 
T.  W.  Hughen  estimating  same  at  $24.68. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  N.  McBetnolds. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  13 j  1908. 
Port  Arthur  Rice  Milling  Company, 

City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  yesterday,  the  cost  of  growing 
rice,  based  on  the  average  wages  for  men  and  teams  paid  the  past 
seven  years,  will  approximate  about  as  follows : 

Preparing  the  seed  bed  and  seeding  (exclusive  of  the  seed) $6.65 

Seed,  per  acre S.08 

Harvesting  and  threshing,  and  levee  man 11.20 

Sui^erintendence  and  repairs 3.00 

Hauling  crop  to  market .75 

24. 6S 

At  the  present  rate  of  wages  on  public  work — i.  e.,  $6  for  man,  team, 
and  wagon — these  figures  would  be  too  low,  but  the  above  is  about  the 
average. 

The  land  rent  per  acre  in  this  vicinity  is  two  sacks,  or  360  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  water  rent  is  two  sacks,  or  $6  per  acre. 

In  the  above  I  am  giving  an  average,  approximately.  Somte  years, 
it  is  true,  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  plant 
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for  less  money,  but  we  frequently  have  to  replant ;  as,  for  instance, 
two  years  ago  some  fields  were  replanted  as  many  as  four  times,  and 
there  is  seldom  a  year  that  some  replanting  is  not  necessary. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Thos.  W.  Hughen. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  13^  1908. 
Port  Arthur  Rice  Milling  Company, 

Port  Arthur^  Tex. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  11th  instant,  asking  me  for  esti- 
mate of  actual  cost  of  raising  rice  in  this  section,  beg  leave  to  hand 
you  following  figures,  based  on  seven  years'  consecutive  rice  farming 
m  Jefferson  County,  Tex. : 

Ayerage. 

Land  rent,  per  acre,  per  year $3. 50 

Building  and  maintaining  levees,  per  year 1. 00 

Building  and  maintaining  fences,  per  year ^ .  10 

Plowing,  per  acre,  per  year . 2. 50 

Disking,  per  acre,  per  year .50 

Harrowing,  per  acre,  per  year .50 

Seeding,  per  acre,  per  year .  50 

Seed,  per  acre,  per  year 2. 50 

Watering,  per  acre,  per  year 1, 00 

Water  rent,  per  acre,  per  year 6. 80 

Cutting,  per  acre,  v^v  year 2. 00 

Shocking,  per  acre,  per  year 1.00 

Thrashing,  per  acre,  based  on 4.00 

Rough  rice  sacks,  per  acre,  per  year 1.00 

Hauling  to  mill,  2  cents  per  mile,  per  sack,  10  sacks,  7^  miles 1. 50 

Depreciation  on  $1,500  investment,  stock  and  Implements,  per  acre 1. 00 

29.40 

Trusting  that  above,  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  estimates,  may 
be  of  service,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  C.  Reynolds. 

Qtjeydan,  La.,  November  12^  1908. 
S.  Locke  Breaux,  Esq., 

New  Orleans^  La. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  was  requested  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  me 
to  raise  a  sack  of  rice.    Inclosed  you  should  find  same  as  taken  from 
books.  . 

Land  value,  160  acres,  at  $30  per  acre $4, 800. 00 

House,  barn,  and  necessary  fencing 1,  500. 00 

Irrigating  plant,  complete 3,000.00 

Permanent  investment $9, 300.  00 

Interest  at  8  per  cent 794.00 

Depreciation  at  5  per  cent 465. 00 

Insurance 15.  00 

Total  real  estate  Investment 10,629.00 

6  horses  or  mules $900.00 

Harness  for  above 90.00 

2  lumber  wagons 120.00 
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2  gang  plows $130. 00 

2  disks  35.00 

1  drag  harrow 14.00 

1  walking  plow 14.00 

1  drill 75.00 

Total  horses,  tools,  and  machinery $1,418.00 

Interest  at  8  i)er  cent 113.00 

Depreciation  at  10  i)er  cent 141.80 


255. 


.24 


1 ,673.  24 

Seed  per  acre,  at  $5  per  sack,  two-flfths  sack 2.00 

Feed  i)er  mule  (6),  1  gallon  per  feed,  $80.90  per  year 545.40 

2  men,  at  $30  \)er  month  each ,        720.00 

Irrigating  rice,  at  $2.75  per  acre 440.00 

Empty  sacks,  at  0^  cents  per  sack,  1,440  sacks 144.40 

Twine,  3  jwunds  i)er  acre,  at  10  cents,  160  acres 48.00 

Thrashing  1,440  sacks,  at  30  cents  per  sack 432.00 

Hauling  1,440  sacks  rice,  at  5  cents  each 72. 00 

Insurance  and  warehousing SO.  00 

2,483.80 

Summary  of  cost  of  raising  1  sack  of  rice  on  a  S-sack  average  per  acre. 

Interest  on  permanent  investment  at  8  per  cent $850. 32 

Interest  on  capital  Invested  in  machinery  and  mules 133. 85 

Amount  paid  for  labor,  seeds,  twine,  and  thrashing 2,483.80 

$3,467.i»7 

Cost  of  raising  1  acre  of  rice 21,67 

Cost  of  raising  1  sack  of  rice  on  an  average  yield  of  9  sacks  i)er 

acre 2.40 

Respectfully,  yours,  Worthy  Quereau. 


Pierce,  Tex.,  November  13, 1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Replying  lo  your  favor  of  10th  instant,  regarding 
the  cost  of  making  a  rice  crop  or  crops,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  follow- 
ing, which,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  is  compiled  from  a  thorough  system 
of  bookkeeping.  Some  eight  years  ago  I  planted  the  first  crop  in 
this  section,  close  to  the  town  of  Bay  City.  From  that  year  until  the 
present  time  I  have  increased  my  acreage,  until  at  present  I  have  in 
about  4,000  acres.  Taking  as  a  guide  the  past  four  years  and  on  a 
land  valuation  of  $40  per  acre,  which  is  conservative  seeing  that  land 
is  changing  hands  round  here  at  from  $40  to  $50  cash,  I  hand  j^ou 
the  undermentioned  figures  which  I  hope  will  be  of  service  to* you: 

Per  acre. 

Interest  at  8  \)ev  cent  on  $40  land $3. 20 

Cost  of  breaking  land 2.  Oil 

Cost  of  preparing  and  seeding 2.00 

Cost  of  seed 1.50 

Cost  of  water  rent 6.00 

Cost  of  levee  hand 1.00 

Cost  of  cutting 2.00 

Cost  of  shocking .75 

Cost  of  twine .25 

Cost  of  sacks 1.00 

Cost  of  thrashing 3.50 

Cost  of  hauling * 1.00 

Cost  of  warehouse  rent  for  one  month .55 

24.75 
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The  land  during  the  past  four  years  has  averaged  barely  9  sacks  to 
the  acre  per  annum,  the  average  having  been  cut  down  by  the  loss  of 
last  years  crop.  Owing  to  bad  harvest  weather  last  year  we  only 
made  5  sacks  per  acre.  Of  course  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  a 
man  will  lose  one  crop  in  four,  owing  to  bad  weather,  storms,  etc., 
and  I  count  mvself  lucKy  in  not  having  more  rice. 

In  the  last  tour  years  I  have  disposed  of  my  crop  at  prices  varying 
from  $2  to  $4  per  barrel,  but  in  (?very  case  I  have  had  to  hold  my  rice 
for  several  months  before  I  got  my  price.  My  selling  price,  less 
warehouse  charges,  for  four  years  averages  $3.20.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  profits  have  been  $4  per  acre  per  annum,  and,  with  the  in- 
terest on  land,  which  in  my  case  is  a  revenue,  leaves  an  income  of 
about  $7.20  per  acre.  I  have  just  completed  a  large  pumping  plant 
to  water  about  10,000  acres  of  my  own  land,  but,  to  be  candid  with 
you,  if  the  tariff  is  in  any  way  reauced  I  will  never  turn  a  wheel. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  P.  Borden. 


Statement  of  coat  of  cultivating  1,156  acres  of. land  in  rice  for  year  1908.    Land 
has  been  in  cultivation  two  years. 

Land  rent  (1.500  acres  In  aU) .$2,600.00 

Water  rent «.93(;.00 

Wear  and  tear  on  equipment 3,000.00 

Interest  on  money  invested 1,600.00 

lAiboT   - 4.  781.  96 

Seed 2, 000. 00 

Feed   3, 457. 40 

Reimirs  and  additional  equipment 2, 162.  87 

HauUng   1, 170. 47 

Marketing  and  warehouse  expenses 250.00 

Twine 250. 00 

Insurance 444. 30 

SacliS    860. 00 

Fuel 150.00 

Sundries 76.  57 

Superintendents 1,  000. 00 

Total 30,739.-57 

Saclvs  harvested,  8,500. 

Irby,  Smith  &  Ives, 
Per  B.  Irby. 


Statement  of  cost  of  operating  my  farm  of  200  acres,  figured  on  basis  of  S-sack 

yield. 

Plowing  200  acres,  at  $1.25 $250 

Dislslng  and  planting,  at  $2.50 500 

Seed,  80  sacIis,  at  $6 480 

Cutting  and  shocking,  at  $1.50 300 

600  pounds  twine,  at  10  cents 60 

1,600  sacks,  at  10  cents 160 

Pumping  and  coal 500 

Engineer 150 

2  levee  men  at  $1.25  for  ninety  days 225 

Thrashing,  at  30  cents  per  sack 480 

Hauling  rice  to  point  of  shipment 240 

Keeping  harness  and  implements  In  repair,  etc 400 

3,745 
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Collateral  to  above  I  have  an  investment,  on  which  I  have  not 
figured  interest,  as  follows: 

10  mules,  valued  at  $125 $1,250 

Separator  and  engine—^ 2,900 

Pump  and  implements 800 

4,950 
Does  not  own  land. 

George  Bobbins,  Gueydan,  La. 


Statement,  cost  of  operating  my  farm  of  120  acres,  based  on  S-sack  yi^d. 

Labor  preparing  and  seeding  land,  also  labor  through  harvest $550 

Feed 480 

Seed,  48  sacks,  at  $6 288 

Twine 40 

Sacks 96 

Thrashing ^ 288 

Hauling  to  market 135 

1,877 
My  rice  is  irrigated  by  canal  company  at  a  cost  of  one-fifth  of  crop,  or  an 
estimated  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of , 550 

2.427 

Investment : 

Land 6, 000 

5  mules,  at  $150 750 

Implements 345 

7,095 
Owns  his  land. 

J.  P.  Heard, 

GtieydaUj  La^ 


Estimate  of  cost  of  prodttcinff  rice,  crop  based  on  lOsach  yield,  on  1,000  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  Beaumont  irrigating  canal,  in  Jefferson  County,  Te^,, 
farmed  hy  J,  C  Chaney  for  five  years. 

Plowing,  at  $1.50  per  acre $1,500 

Harrowing,  at  $1  per  acre 1,000 

Planting 750 

Fertilizer 1, 000 

Seed 2, 250 

Irrigating  and  levee  repair  work 500 

Binder    twine 350 

Harvesting  and  shocking 2,000 

Thrashing 2, 750 

Sacks _- 1.000 

Hauling  to  warehouse  on  railroad 1,000 

Storage  and  insurance 800 

Irrigation 6, 000 

Wear  and  tear  on  farm  equipment 2, 000 

Interest  on  investment  in  land 3, 000 

Interest  on  Investment  on  farm  equipment 1,000 

Superintendent 1. 000 

27,900 

These  figures  are  based  on  actual  experience  of  five  years  and  on  the  invest- 
ment of  $7,500  in  land  and  $12,000  on  farm  equipment,  it  being  necessary  to 
own  1,500  acres  in  order  to  farm  continuously  an  average  of  1,000. 

John  C.  Chanet. 
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GuEYDAN,  La.,  November  12^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La, 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  Mr.  Mattingly,  herewith  inclose  you 
my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  one  sack  of  rice. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  N.  FoNTz,  G^ueydan,  La. 


} 

The  oo8t  of  producing  one  sack  of  rice  raised  and  delivered  to  railroad  station 
toithin  5  nUles  of  shipping  place,  hased  on  an  average  of  10  hags  per  acre 
on  100  acres. 

Cost  of  team  and  harness  and  4  mules $650. 00 

Ctost  of  1  plow 65.00 

Cost  of  1  disk  harrow 40.00 

Cost  of  1  drag  harrow 18. 00 

Cost  of  1  drill 85.00 

Cost  of  1  wagon 60.00 

Cost  of  1  binder 180. 00 

Cost  of  1  land  roller 20. 00 

Cost  of  1  levee  pusher 15. 00 

1, 133. 00 

Interest  on  investment,  at  8  per  cent 90. 64 

Feed  for  team  one  year 400. 00 

1  hired  man  and  board 340.00 

For  plowing  100  acres 125.00 

To  prepare  and  plant  and  levee 200. 00 

Seed  for  planting 150. 00 

To  cut  and  shock 225.00 

Twine 30. 00 

Bags 90. 00 

Thashlng  and  delivering 300. 00 

Sundries -: 50. 00 

For  watering  crop 500. 00 

Expense  of  1,000  bags 2, 500. 64 

Elxpense  of  1  bag +2.  50 

J.  N.  FouTz,  Gueydan^  Im. 


Welsh,  La.,  Novemher  H^  1908. 
H.  G.  Chalklet, 

Lake  Charles^  La. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  vou  are  to  be  one  of  the 
committee  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  make  a  showing  why  the  present  tariff  on  our 
staple  croj) — rice — should  not  be  reduced  in  the  proposed  new  tariff 
bill.  Your  position  as  manager  of  large  canal  interests,  as  well  as 
land  interests,  especially  qualify  you  to  act  in  this  matter,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  for  your  success. 

In  reference  to  the  expense  of  making  a  rice  crop,  I  herewith  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  such  expense,  and  from  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  in  rice  farming,  both  on  canal  and  well  irrigating,  feel 
that  it  is  conservative  in  every  item . 
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Per  a-  r»-. 

Cost  of  plowing $1.2r> 

Cost  of  prepariijjr  the  liiud  for  seedlnia: !.'*> 

Cost  of  stHHliiig,  on  basis  of  $4.50  i^er  barrel  for  seetl 2. !!.'» 

Cost  of  drilling  and  dragging !.•►► 

Cost  of  fertilizer l-<"» 

Cost  of  cntting 1..0«) 

Cost  of  shoclving .^iil 

Cost  of  twine ..'.'> 

Machine  hire  for  thrashing .Su 

Labor  for  thrashing 3.2u 

Sacks  for  thrashing .>"> 

Hauling  rice  to  warehouse l.'y* 

Warehouse  charges .  ^^ 

Irrigating,  average  either  well  or  canal 5.  «H> 

21.40 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  this  locality  will  not  exceed  7i  bags  per  acre. 
Very  truly,  L.  E.  Robinson. 

We,  the  undersigned  rice  farmers  of  Welsh,  most  of  us  with  long 
personal  experience  in  growing  rice,  have  carefully  read  the  above 
statement  as  to  the  cost  of  making  a  crop  of  rice,  and  certif}^  that  it 
is  conservative  and  well  within  the  actual  cost  of  making  a  crop,  with 
many  instances  and  seasons  when  the  expense  is  much  above. 

G.  W.  Patterson  (300  acres). 
Patterson  Bros.  (300  acres), 
PerE.  R.  Patterson,  Manager. 

Pail  W.  Daniels  (1,200  acres). 

E.  M.  Ci^rk  (5,000  acres). 
A.  F.  Day  (300  acres). 

W.  T.  Hutchison  (1,500  acres). 

F.  A.  Arcenaux  (900  acres). 
H.  E.  Wesson. 

A.  T.  Jones  (500  acres). 

G.  M.  Hammil  (200  acres). 


Cmt  of  raising  an  acre  of  rive  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  Iai, 

Seed  rice,  SO  pounds,  at  3i  cents  i)er  ix)imd ^2.  Oi) 

Plowiiij?   land 1.  2r> 

DislvinK,  haiTowinjr,  and  planting 2.  (JO 

Fortllizor 1.  Of> 

Repairs  to  levees  and  ditching .  ."iO 

Removing  weeds  and  grass .  .V> 

Flooding  and  attendance 5. <l<> 

Cntting,   shocking,  and  twine 2.  U\ 

Thn^shing.  basis  of  0  sacks  per  acre,  30  cents 2.70 

Sacking  (enii)ty  sacks),  at  10  cents  i)er  sack .1*0 

Hauling  to  warehouse,  basis  9  sacks,  at  12  cents  per  sack l.Ov 

Warehouse  charges  and  Insurance.  1  month .4r> 

20.4?^ 
Xotp:, — Se<»ding  on  a  considerable  i)er  cent  has  often  to  be  reiieated, 
Some  planters  replow  land. 

When  reseeding  has  to  be  done  add  $1.25  per  acre  for  disking,  harrow- 
ing, and  planting,  and  for  seed  add  $2.00  per  acre;  total,  $3.85. 
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Interest  and  depreciation  cts  taVulated  *h€low. 

Average  cost  of  a  modem  10-inch  well,  with  pit,  pump,  and  belt.    $2, 000^ 
Engine  and  boiler,  40  horsepower,  with  fittings  to  run  same  and 
flood  200  acres 1,200^ 

Total . 3, 20a 

Interest  on  above  investment,  at  6  per  cent $192. 00 

Deterioration  on  well  and  pump  (natural  life  three  or 
foar  years),  25  per  cent  per  annum 500.00 

Deterioration  and  repairs  on  engine  and  boiler,  belt- 
ing, and  fittings,  12  per  cent 144.00 

Interest  on  220  acres  of  land  (20  acres  t>eing  used  for 
farmyard  and  garden  and  pasture),  at  $30  per  acre, 
at  6  per  cent 306. 00 

Interest  on  value  of  8  mules,  at  $1,400,  at  6  per  cent..  84.T)9 

Deterioration  and  loss  from  disease,  20  per  cent  per 
annum    • 280. 00 

Implement  ft  and  tools. 

2  gang  plows,  at  $65i- $130 

2  disks,  at  $32  each 64 

2  harrows,  at  $20  each 40 

1  roller 40 

3  wagons,  at  $60 180 

1  binder 175 

Miscellaneous  tools 75 

4  sets  double  harness,  at  $30 120 

824 

Interest  on  above  investment,  at  6  per  cent 44.44 

Deterioration,  25  per  cent  per  annum 206. 00 

Divided  by  "200  acres 1, 851. 44  making  $^.20 

Total  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  rice 29.68 

Natural  life  of  a  binder  cutting  rice  in  mud,  three  to  four  years,  and  repairs 
very  heavy,  canvas*  costtog  per  set  $13.25,  usuaUy  having  to  be  renewed  twice  in 
a  season. 

Natural  life  of  a  gang  plow,  four  years,  and  a  heavy  repair  bill. 


Lake  Charuds,  La*,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

President  Ri^e  Association  of  America^ 

New  Orleans  J  La. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  favor  of  Nov^nber  13,  relative  to  the 
cost  of  raising  rice  in  southwest  Louisiana,  I  send  you  the  following, 
taken  from  our  books,  covering  a  period  for  the  past  five  years: 

The  raising  of  rice  in  southwest  Louisiana  is  carried  on  on  flat 
prairie  lands,  which  are  located  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  for  irrigating  the  rice  in  the  case  of  streams  from  12 
to  30  feet.  The  outlay  in  the  way  of  machinery  for  pumping  the 
water  on  to  the  rice  and  also  for  constructing  the  necessary  canals, 
etc.,  is  very  heavy. 

The  writer  has  had  charge  of  irrigating  rice  farms  and  the  opera- 
tion of  rice  canals  since  1896,  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  charge  of 
three  irrigating  canals,  which,  during  the  present  year,  irrigated 
over  13,000  acres. 
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In  one  case  the  water  is  raised  12  feet,  in  another  it  is  raised  U 
feet,  and  in  the  third  case  the  water  is  raised  first  16  feet,  a  second 
time  8  feet,  and  a  third  time  5  feet.  This  last  case  necessitates  three 
different  pumping  plants. 

The  actual  cost,  leaving  out  the  interest  on  investment,  for  water- 
ing an  acre  of  land  during  the  past  year  has  been  $2,  $2.55,  and  $3.30 
per  acre. 

In  the  case  where  the  water  is  lifted  three  times,  this  canal  has  a 
capacity  for  irri^ting  10,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of  machinery,  irri- 
gating ditches,  rights  of  way,  buildings,  etc.,  was  $213,786,  making 
an  initial  outlay  of  about  $21.37  per  acre.    - 

In  the  case  oi  the  14-foot  lift  canal,  which  has  a  capacity  for  irri- 
gating 9,000  acl*es,  the  cost  of  machinerj%  etc.,  was  $100,000,  or  a  little 
over  $11  per  acre. 

In  the  case  of  the  12-foot  lift,  which  has  a  capacity  of  4,000  acres, 
the  cost  of  canals,  etc.,  was  just  under  $40,000,  or  $10  per  acre. 

A  large  amount  of  rice  is  irrigated  in  this  section  from  deep  wells, 
and  the  writer  has  had  charge  of  one  well  farm,  including  the  entire 
farming  and  watering  operations. 

This  farm  has  averaged  for  three  years  on  the  100  acres  irrigated 
as  follows: 

Labor,  putting  in  crop,  pumping  water  from  the  well,  seed  fer- 
tilizer, fud,  and  all  harvesting  costs,  $2,058.27. 

The  capital  invested,  including  land  at  $10  per  acre,  also  the  cost 
of  well,  engine  pump,  farm  building,  fences,  etc.,  was  $5,075.73. 

Interest  on  this  amount  at  10  per  cent  is  $507.57.  This  added  to 
the  cost  of  labor,  mentioned  above,  makes  a  total  cost  for  one  year  of 
$2,565.84. 

The  average  yield  for  three  years  on  this  farm  was  791  sacks  of  rice 
per  year,  which  averaged  $3,254.06  a  year,  which,  after  deducting  cost 
of  labor  mentioned  alxive,  leaves  a  profit  of  $488.22. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  farms  farmed  during  the  past  five  years 
by  the  Iu)rth  American  Land  and  Timber  Company,  of  Lake  Charles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  some  5,000  acres,  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  land,  per  acre $2.00 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre .75 

Seeding  and  rolling  and  seed,  per  acre 2.50 

Looking  after  water  and  crop  90  days  in  snminer,  per  acre 1.80 

Cutting  and  shocking,  per  acre 2.00 

Thrashing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  per  acre 4.00 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  the  cars,  insurance,  storage,  and  ware- 
house, per  acre .75 

Cost  to  the  farmer  for  water,  per  acre,  about 6.50 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery,  and  land,  per  acre 4.00 

Fertilizer 1.00 

Total 24.80 

I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  G.  CnALKiiBY, 

Manager. 
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Beaumont,  Tex.,  Novemher  16^  1908. 
Hon,  Jno.  Chaney, 

Beaumont^  Tex. 
Dear  Sir:  Conforming  with  your  request,  I  inclose  you  itemized 
list  of  expenses  incident  to  growing  rice  crop  of  300  acres  on  my  farm, 
as  follows: 

Plowing $450 

Preparing  land  for  seed 600 

Seed 750 

Seeding 300 

Irrigating  (fuel  and  labor) 660 

Repairs  on  plant 75 

Harvesting 760 

Sacks 270 

Threshing 750 

Hauling  to  boat  and  boating  to  cars 405 

Wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  stock,  10  per  cent 666 

Extra  labor  during  flooding 800 

Interest  on  investment,  land  and  equipment 1,600 

Total 7,575 

Hoping  the  above  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  if  at  any  time  the 
undersigned  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  call  on 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Notjrie. 


Beaumont,  Tex.,  November  16^  1908. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  raising  and  harvesting  100  acres  of  rice : 

Plowing $200 

Disking  and  harrowing 200 

Fertilizer 100 

Seed 200 

Watering  during  flooding  season 75 

Cutting  and  shocking 250 

Twine 36 

Threshing  and  sacks 450 

Water 600 

Interest  on  land  at  value  $40  per  acre 320 

Hauling  to  railroad,  3-mile  average 1 125 

Wear  and  tear  to  equipment 100 

Interest  on  money  invested,  equipment,  and  money  to  put  crop  in  with_—  200 

Total 2,856 

Akers  &  Garner. 


Amelia,  Tex.,  November  16y  1908. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Chaney, 

President  Rice  Farmers^  Association. 
Dear  Sir  :  Following  is  the  estimate  of  expenses  of  raising  a  crop 
of  300  acres  of  rice  at  a  ten-sack  average : 

Plowing $450 

Harrowing 300 

Seeding 750 

Lrevying 300 

Water  rent 1, 800 

liand  rent 900 
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Twine  - 190 

Sacks 300 

Harvesting ToO 

Thrashing T50 

Hauling,  storage,  and  insurance 600 

Wear  of  machinery 300 

Foreman 1, 000 

Total 8, 290 

*  (One-half  of  land  is  owned  by  Mr.  Gallier.) 

Yours,  truly,  R  W.  6aij[4IBl 


Cost  of  producing  rice  on  400  acres,  with  average  pi'oduction  of  10  sacks  per 
acre,  for  the  past  three  years,  on  the  Neches  Canal,  in  Jefferson  County^  Tcm, 

Plowing  400  acres,  at  $1.75  per  acre $700 

Harrowing  and  preparing  ground,  at  $1  per  acre 400 

Planting,  at  50  cents  per  acre 200 

Fertilizing  ground,  at  $1  per  acre. 400 

Seed,  at  $2  per  acre 800 

Irrigating  and  repair  work 200 

Binder  twine • 120 

Harvesting  and  shocking 800 

Sacks,  4,000,  at  10  cents  each 400 

Thrashing  of  4,000  sacks,  ut  30  cents  per  sack 1,200 

Hauling  to  warehouses  on  farm 200 

Hauling  to  warehouses  at  China,  Tex 500 

Storage  and  insurance^ 800 

Irrigation,  at  $6  per  acre 2,400 

Interest  on  investment  in  land 1, 000 

Interest  on  farming  equipment 50O 

Total  cost 11, 200 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  actual  farming  done  by  C.  O. 
Thompson  on  $25  land  owned  and  leased  by  him  in  Jefferson  County, 
Tex.,  the  farm  consisting  of  800  acres,  one-half  being  farmed  each 


Xederland,  Tex.,  November  16 j  1908. 
S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  per  your  request  I  herewith  inclose  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  raising  rice  in  this  State.  Taking  my  books  for  the  last 
ten  years,  this  is  just  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing 1  acre  of  rice.  This  estimate  is  made  on  a  10-sack  per  acre  crop, 
which,  you  know,  is  a  high  average.  I  do  not  make  allowance  for  re- 
seeding  in  case  the  first  planting  doesn't  come.  I  assure  vou  that  us 
farmers  share  with  you  the  worry  over  the  present  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  rice  market.  I  have  raised  a  very  large  crop  and  have 
never  had  an  offer  yet  that  would  leave  me  a  profit  on  my  crop,  so  I 
haven't  sold  a  barrel. 

Hoping  that  the  inclosed  statement  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  you 
in  promoting  the  rice  industry,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Peek. 
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Average  coat  of  produoing  1  acre  of  rice,  based  on  a  lO-aack  average. 

Pl<ming,  preparing,  and  seeding $3.00 

Fertiliaer 1.00 

Seed 2.50 

I^igatlon  and  levee  repair  work ."25 

Binder  twine .  40 

Haryeet  and  locking 2.00 

Thrashing 3.50 

Bice  sacks 1. 00 

Hanling  to  warehouse 1, 00 

Storage  and  insurance .  75 

Irrigation 6.00 

Wear  and  tear  on  teams  and  tools 2.00 

Interest  on  investment,  at  8  ipear  cent  (teams  and  tools) .  80 

Interest  on  Investment  in  land S.00 

Superintending .75 

iMtal . ^.  05 

Average  cost  per  barrel,  allowing  lO^barrel  average,  $2.95. 


HotrsTON,  Tbx.,  November  16^  1908. 
Bice  Ihsioation  AfisociATiON, 

SoustoUj  Tex. 
Gentusmkn:  I  herewith  huid  you  estimated  cost  of  production, 
also  investment,  as  they  oonoem  the  fai*mers  and  ibe  oanal  coBopanies 
of  Texas.    The  figures  are  estimates  gathered  trotti  careful  investi- 
gation. 

Cost  of  production  to  farmer  on  three-fifths  share  to  farm  120  acres  rice. 

InvdBtment : 

6  head  stock,  at  $390 $1,140 

Implements,    wagon 500 

$1, 040 

Annual  expenses:  ■    ■ 

Plowing,  per  acre 2.00 

Disking,  per  acre 1.00 

Phinting,  per  acre 1.00 

Seed,    per   acre 2.50 

Watering,  season,  per  acre 1.26 

Cutting,  shocking,  thrashing,  and  warehousing,  per  acre 8.00 

D^reciatlon : 

Stock,  20  per  cent 2.50 

Iteplemtftits,  80  per  cent 1.25 

19.50 

Oedit  by  outside  w<M'k  wltti  teams,  atx>itt  f  120  per  annum,  or  $1  per 
acre    1. 00 

Net  cost  per  acre 18.60 

The  prices  farmer  must  get  on  yields  of  '6,  8,  and  10  sacks  per  acre  to  pay 
«Kt)C»Bes  (fafmer  renttng  g^ts  three-fiffhs  crop) :  On  total  yield  of  6  sacks  his 
vbare  Is  3:6,  at  a  cost  per  sa^k  of  $6.14.  On  total  yield  of  8  sacks  his  shar^  is 
4<8»  at  a  cost  per  8a<^  of  $8.87.  On  total  yield  of  10  sacks  his  share  is  6, 
at  a  c«8t  per  sack  of  $3.08.  Average  yield  is  about  8  sacks.  Farmer's  invest- 
mcfnt,  $13.50  per  acre. 
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Oo9t  of  production  to  canal  company  (watering  for  one-fifth  crop). 

Per  acre. 
Pud $0. 80 

Office  management  and  superintendence .75 

Labor,  plant,  fields,  warehouses 1.45 

Maintenance  and  repairs  and  depreciation 1.50 

Ten  per  cent  interest  on  Investment 1.65 

Total 6.15 

Price  company  must  get  on  one-fifth  crop:  Total  yield,  6  flacks;  company'B 
share,  1.2;  cost  to  produce,  $5.12  per  sack.  Total  yield,  8  sacks;  company's 
share,  1.6;  cost  to  produce,  $3.84  per  sack.  Total  yield,  10  sacks;  company's 
share,  2;  cost  to  produce,  $3.07  per  sack. 

Canal  company  investment  permanent.  Average  amount  of  investment  by 
canal  company,  per  acre,  about  $16.60. 

Investment  in  rice  business  (278,000  acres  in  rice  in  1908) : 

278,000  acres,  at  $30 $8,300,000 

Canal  investment,  at  $16.50  per  acre 4,787,000 

Farmers'  investment,  at  $13.50  per  acre 8,758,000 

Yours,  truly, 

Burt  H.  Coujks. 


Crowlbt,  La.,  November  12^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

President  Rice  Association  of  America,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sp:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  November  11,  as  to  the 
membership  of  the  Rice  Association  of  America,  the  books  of  the 
association  show  1,234  members. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Frank  Randolph,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  nursery  stock.  We  will  hear 
Mr.  Outerbridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  7.  OITTEKBBIDOE,  KEPKESENTnSTO  HEITET  ft 

LEE,  OF  NEW  TOKE. 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  conmiittee, 
I  will  not  take  very  long. 

Appearing  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  I  represent,  I 
shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  draw  your  attention  to  section  251  of 
Schedule  G,  relative  to  tariff  revision,  as  touching  all  classes  of  bulbs 
and  bulbous  roots,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  whether 
imported  from  Japan,  China,  Bermuda,  France,  Holland,  or  Ger- 
many, which  are  the  principal  markets  of  fjroduction,  and  from 
which  sources  of  supply  are  derived  the  majority  of  bulbs  that  now 
enter  the  United  States  for  consumption  and  for  the  production  of 
blooms  or  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

First.  Lily  bulbs  and  their  product  may  be  correctly  termed  as  an 
article  of  luxury  to  a  CTeater  or  lesser  degree,  and  as  such,  in  our 
opinion,  should  pay  a  duty  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  amount  enters  to  sucn  a  small  degree  in  the  price  of  the  flowers 
to  tiie  consumer  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 

Second.  The  business  in  lily  bulbs  is  largely  done  by  solicitation 
of  orders  from  seedsmen  and  florists  for  a  period^  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  or  from  January  to  June,  at  which  time  advance 
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orders  are  booked  and  orders  placed  abroad  for  the  supply,  which  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  entered  for  consumption  from 
about  June  to  December. 

Third.  With  a  protective  tariff  of  26  to  30  per  cent  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  trade  are  better  pro- 
tected, inasmuch  as  such  a  duty  will  serve  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  importers  and  the  purchasers  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  florists  who 
force  the  bulbs  into  bloom,  from  the  likelihood  of  detrimental  con- 
signments of  cheap  and  inferior  bulbs  being  thrown  upon  this  market, 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  so  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
the  higher  qualities  brought  into  the  country  under  advance  import 
orders. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  either  retain 
the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  grades  and  varie- 
ties of  lily  bulbs,  or  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in  the  tariff  that  the 
rate  be  increased  to  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  as  is  at  present 
assessed  on  all  agricultural  and  garden  seeds. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  domestic  produc- 
tion is? 

Mr.  OuTERBRTOGE.  The  domestic  production  of  bulbs?  There  are 
none  of  these  raised  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  dollars. 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  I  CRU  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  figures  according  to  the  census? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  No;  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  OtTTERBRiDGE.'  A  coutinuauce  of  the  present  duty  at  any  rate; 
The  reason  for  that  is  to  prevent  the  sending  into  this  coimtry  of  the 
residuum  of  this  stock,  any  sort  of  stock  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  paragraph  more  than  protective  on 
some  of  the  articles? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  On  what? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  duty  higher  than  the  protective  rate  on 
some  of  the  articles  imported  here? 

Mr.  OuTERBiuDGE.  It  may  be  higher  tHan  some,  but  the  idea  of  the 
tariff  on  this  is  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  goods  that  are  not 
salable,  not  true  to  name,  mixed  in  any  sort — ^those  they  can  not  sell 
abroad  they  will  send  in  here  if  the  duty  is  lower.  That  is  the  reason 
for  asking  a  continuance  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  none  of  these  things 
named  in  section  251  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  OuTERBRTOGB.  No,  sir.  I  had  reference  to  the  bulbs  imported 
from  the  places  named.  The  bulbs  imported  from  Japan  are  Lonci- 
florum,  Auratum,  Speciosum ;  those  imported  from  Bermuda  are  me 
Harrisii  and  Longiflorum;  those  imported  from  Holland  are  lilies 
and  different  varieties  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  narcissus.  From 
France  there  is  imported  Roman  hyacinths  and  narcissus,  from  Ger- 
many lily  of  the  valley,  and  from  China  Chinese  narcissus.  They 
are  things  that  are  produced  solely  in  those  places  for  bulb  purposes. 
Here  we  produce  them  to  produce  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  are  asking  an  increase  on  ? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDOE.  We  are  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  duty, 
and  if  you  wish  to  raise  it  to  30  per  cent,  5  per  cent  more 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  On  all  the  articles? 
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JSr.  OnHQBHBiDGE.  Oh,  no,  sir;  only  on  these  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  covers  orchids  and  azalns  wnd  hjacmth&  Yon 
do  not  ask  for  «,n  ificrease  in  duty  on  tlrasef 

Mr.  OuTBRBRiDGE.  The  increase  is  adced  on  plants  coming  from  the 
places  named. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law  simply  patting  a  duty  on 
articles  coming  from  certain  oountries. 

Mr.  OuTBRBRiDGB.  Probably  I  did  not  express  mys^  very  ^haady. 

Mar.  Dalsobix.  I  understand  now  ihxt  all  yon  are  mddng  for  is  an 
increase  on  bulbs  and  bnlbous  roots  that  come  from  tsfflrtaJa  plaoes^ 
and  the  character  of  those  bulbs  and  roots  would  indicate  the  plaee 
they  <;orae  fronL    Is  that  jronr  position  ? 

Mr.  OuTBBBRrooE.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Hie  Craisman.  Is  that  what  you  are  addng  aa  increase  on,  or  is 
it  on  rose  plants  also  ? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  On  the  bulbs  and  the  bnlbous  roots. 

Mr.  FoKDiNBT.  Have  ytHi  a  list  of  the  bnlbs  that  yoa  want  an  in- 
crease of  duty  on  ? 

Mr.  OcTTEBBBniOE.  Yes;  I  have  stated  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  PITKUT,  OF  ROCHIBTEE,   W.  T., 
KEPKESENTINO  THE  AMEBICAV  ASSOCXATIOir  OF  NV&SSET- 

MES. 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  appreciating  your  de- 
fim  to  economize  time,  we  have  left  out  of  our  statement  C^res  in 
detail  applying  to  costs,  valuation,  and  volume  of  imports,  trasting 
that  we  mi^ht  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  in  which  that  infonni- 
tion  in  detail  will  be  given. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  printed  at  any  time  before  the  4th  of 
December. 

Mr.  PlTKTN.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can  say  you  can  ring  the  bell  on 
me  in  twelve  minutes. 

ini»  tfommittee  for  which  I  am  speaking  r^resents  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  which  embraces  m  its  membership  the 
nursery  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  the  present  tariff  schedule  nurserymen  are  interested  in 
sections  Nos.  251  and  252.  Section  251  covers  certain  specified  items 
of  plants  and  Dutch  bulbs  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  ask 
that  the  following  items  be  placed  in  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  propagated  in  this  country  and  we  must  depend  on  for- 
eign countries  for  our  supply,  viz :  Bhododendrons,  azealeas,  tulips, 
crocns,  hyacinth,  narcissi,  jonquils,  lilies,  lily  of  the  vaUey. 

'Section  252  provides  for  a  mixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  on 
certain  fruit-tree  and  evergreen  seedling,  for  a  specific  duty  on  rose 
planfts,  and  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  items  not  specially  provided 
for. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  argument,  we  wiiA  to  divide  this  section 
into  three  paragraphs,  to  be  considered  separately,  and  to  ask  for  Hie 
insertion  or  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  removing  certain  items 
from  the  class  "  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  establishing  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  such  items. 
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(a)  We  flsk  that  the  schedule  be  changed  on  the  items  of  fruit  and 
evergreen  seedlings,  to  provide  for  a  straight  specific  duty  instead 
of  the  present  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate;  that  the  evergreen 
seedlings,  as  well  as  fruit-tree  seedlings,  be  covered  by  the  quafifica- 
tton  of  '^  tlu^ee  years  old  or  less." 

We  Ask  that  the  duty  on  myrabolan,  mahaleb,  and  mazzard  seed- 
lings be  $1  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at  present,  50  cents  per 
thonsMEKl  pWts  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  on  pear,  apple, 
^iUAoe,  and  St.  Julien  plum,  $2  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  $1  per  thousand  plants  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  reference  to  the  quotations  in  the  catalogues  of  French  nursery- 
men  from  the  three  principal  French  nursery  sections,  we  find  that 
tike  proposed  change  means  practically  no  difference  in  the  actual  dol- 
lAits  of  duties  paid,  but  simply  a  change  in  form.  For  details  of  valu- 
ations and  oosts  supporting  this  argument  we  will  refer  to  onr  brief 
to  ke  filed  with  your  committee. 

Now,  for  the  reasons  we  are  asking  this  change : 

These  seedlings  are  principally  grown  in  France.  They  are  a  ome- 
year  crop,  like  corn  and  potatoes,  affected  by  weather  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  thea*efore  subject  to  quick  and  violent  fluctuations  in 
prices.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  quantities  imported  are  contracted 
far  from  thi^ee  to  nme  months  in  advance  of  the  actual  delivery  in 
Januaiy  and  February,  at  which  time  the  seedlings  are  dormant  and 
in  proper  condition  for  shipment. 

Under  the  tariff  law  the  market  value  at  port  of  export,  at  time  of 
export  must  govern  the  value  on  which  duty  is  paid ;  and  in  this  case 
this  market  value  is  controlled  by  the  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  <crop 
which  may  be  unsold  at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season.  If  the 
demand  is  heavy  or  die  crop  £ort  by  reason  of  a  poor  growing  sea- 
son, the  prices  go  up.  If,  on  the  contrarv,  a  favorable  season  has 
produced  a  surplus,  the  prices  go  down.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
stable,  steady  market.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  for  the  nurseryman, 
who  is  the  importer  and  who  has  bought  early  in  the  season,  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  his  custom-house  entry. 

If  he  guesses  too  low  and  his  valuations  are  below  those  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  to  whose  schedule  he  does  not  have 
access,  he  becomes  subject  to  heav^^  penalties  and  fines,  although  his 
valuations  may  be  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  much  higher 
than  his  actual  purchase  prices. 

If  valuations  at  time  oi  teport  are  lower  than  his  costs,  he  receives 
no  benefit,  as  his  entry  must  th^i  be  made  at  the  higher  or  cost  price. 

The  present  schedule  means  instability  and  fluctuations  in  cost  to 
the  nurseryman.  The  suggested  change  means  stability  and  prac- 
tically no  ckan^  in  the  actiml  dollars  of  duty  paid. 

As  nurserymen  must  wait  three,  four,  five,  or  more  years  after 
plantiw  before  maturing  and  disposing  of  their  crops,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  stability  in  uiis  matter  is  vitally  important.  A  specific 
duty  will  also  tend  to  lessen  the  impK>rtation  and  planting  of  seed- 
lings of  inferior  size  and  quality,  which  in  most  nursery  'sections  of 
the  United  States  will  not  produce  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  trees, 
and  against  which  the  present  ad  vaiorem  rate  counts  for  nothing, 
and  which,  if  met  witli  a  specific  duty,  would  be  forced  to  find  a 
market  in  other  countries. 
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Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law  verv  few  of  these 
fruit-tree  seedlings  were  grown  in  this  country.  To-day  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  apple  seedlings  planted  are  grown  here,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  the  other  items. 

(6)  On  rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  g^-own  on  their  own  roots, 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2^  cents  each.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be 
increased  to  4  cents  each. 

For  the  reasons :  When  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed  nurserymen 
were  paying  for  labor  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  are 
now  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  for  the  same  labor. 

In  France  and  Holland,  from  whence  roses  and  other  finished  nur- 
sery stock  are  principally  imported,  there  has  been  no  material  increase 
in  wages  during  the  past  ten  years.  Their  average  price  for  nursery 
labor  better  skilled  than  ours  is  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day  of  eleven 
hours  for  men  and  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  for  women,  as 
against  $1.50  to  $2  for  ten  hours'  work  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United 
States. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  rose 
plant  is  labor  it  will  be  conceded  that  4  cents  ^ves  us  but  little  more 
protection  than  2^  cents  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed. 

The  soil,  climate,  and  moisture  conditions  of  Holland  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  turning  out  rose  plants  quickly,  and  the  Hollander 
grows  80,000  to  90,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Here  we  grow  18,000  to 
20,000. 

He  produces  large  roses,  but  the  growth  is  forced.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  pithy  and  the  plants  will  not  succeed  and  do  well  in  our 
drier,  colder  climate,  seldom  surviving  over  a  year.  The  public  does 
not  know  this  and  buvs  the  plants  because  they  are  cheap.  TTius  are 
our  prices  fixed  in  rfolland.  The  additional  duty  will  help  to  con- 
trol the  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  we  come  to  be  importing  them?  Can  we  not 
make  them  grow  over  here? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  We  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  importing  them? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  learned  yesterday  that  Germany  had  established  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  roses  and  other  plants — a  tariff  so  high  that  it 
shut  out  the  Holland  stuff  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  German  rate. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  isn't  any  one  thing  that  has  grown  more  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  the  consumption  of  fruit, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  that  is  a  safe  conclusion. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  nursery  business  has  grown  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  why  they  import  these 
apple  slips  and  buds  and  plums  and  so  on  from  Europe  at  all. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  roses.  The  Holland 
people  grow  these  roses  in  large  quantities  by  cheap  labor.  They 
seek  a  market  in  this  country.  The  thing  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
is  their  practice  in  sending  over  here  in  the  early  spring  and  during 
the  winter  large  Quantities  of  their  surplus  roses,  for  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  nnd  a  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  kind  of  roses? 
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Mr,  Pitkin.  Their  hybrid,  perpetual  roses,  outdoor  roses.  They 
send  them  oyer  here  and  they  are  auctioned  off,  or  lumped  off,  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  don't  know  how  they  can  afford  to  do  it, 
but  they  do  it.  You  can  buy  in  the  department  stores  here  some- 
times three  or  four  plants  for  a  quarter.  We  can  not  afford  to  sell 
them  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Our  nursen^men  have  become  just  as  expert  in  bud- 
dine  and  grafting  as  the  French  or  Hollanders,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  the  average  nursery  laborer  in  this 
country  is  as  expert  as  the  Hollander  or  the  Frenchman,  for  this 
reason:  Agricultural  labor,  as  you  know,  is  the  poorest  paid  of  any 
labor  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  The  nursery  labor  is  on  a  line  with  agricultural  labor; 
we  are  farmers,  that  is  about  all  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true  probably  of  a  sreat  deal  of  the  nursery 
labor,  but  the  men  that  do  this  budding  andgrafting,  working  insicfe 
the  house,  are  better  paid,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  The  budding  is  not  done  inside. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  grafting  is  done  inside,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  expert  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Oh,  we  can  teach  a  man  to  bud  and  graft  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  a  man  working  at  budding  or  grafting  would  get 
more  pay  than  a  man  plowing  corn,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  Have  not  the  American  nursery- 
men built  up  a  large  export  trade? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  trees  and  plants? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pitkin.*  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  ship  them  to  Australia  and  Japan? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  large  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  about  it  is  that  there  is  a  very 
large  nursery  in  my  county,  and  I  imderstood  them  to  tell  me  that 
they  had  been  shipping  to  Japan  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  presume  they  have,  but  not  in  any  large  volume,  ac- 
cording to  my  knowledge. 

If  the  present  duty  on  roses  is  removed  the  rose  growers  in  this 
country  would  quickly  be  driven  out  of  business.  The  Hollanders 
would  naturally  increase  their  prices  by  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
anyway,  and  the  American  rose  buyer  would  not  get  any  benefit. 

We  also  ask  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  after  the  item 
covering  rose  plants,  as  follows : 

Conlfera,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  transplanted  stock,  fifteen  cents  per  foot 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  two  feet  high  or  more,  transplanted,  peonies  and  clematis, 
five  cents  per  plant. 

Deciduous  trees,  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  over,  measured  twelve 
inches  above  the  ground,  five  cents  per  one-fourth  inch  diameter  or  fraction 
thereof. 

I  mi^ht  say  that  those  items  are  now  in  the  list  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent.    This  makes  a  spe- 
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cific  rate  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  a  decrease.  I  do  not  thbk 
it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  net  average  result 

The  reasons  for  this  request  are  our  increased  labor  cost  durinjg 
the  past  ten  years  and  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  as  previously  explained. 

The  nursery  interests  are  largely  employers  of  laborisj^^  men.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  tr^  and  plants  is  made  up  by 
our  labor  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  mere.  How  did  they  come  to  put  the 
St  Julian  plum  b^  name  into  that  section  250  f 

Mr.  Pttkin.  It  is  a  class  of  plum  seedlings  that  at  present  I  think 
are  very  little  used — very  few  of  them  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  question  is 

Mr.  PrrKix.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  How  they  came  to  put  that  plum  by 
name  in  section  252 ;  what  was  the  sense  in  singling  out  that  particu- 
lar plum? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  think  for  the  reason  that  anoliier  class  of  plum  is 
in  the  same  section,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  H.  WASHBTTSK. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a 
few  moments  only. 

I  appear  for  certain  confectionery  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
nuts  who  desire  an  import  rate  of  duty  and  who  think  that  that  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  the  pres- 
ent specific  rate. 

They  have  set  forth  their  views  in  a  memorandum  whidi  I  diall 
pass  up  to  the  clerk,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  two  reasons  upon  which  the  request  is  founded. 

First,  under  a  present  specific  scale  of  duties  imposed  by  paragraph 
269  and  the  following  paragraphs,  importers  pay  not  only  for  tne 
nuts  themselves,  but  they  also  pay  for  the  dirt  and  impurities  which 
those  nuts  contain.  That  has  been  a  subject  of  some  utigation,  as  I 
take  it  this  committee  is  aware,  and  it  seems  to  these  people  more 
equitable  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  substituted.  They  would  then, 
or  course,  pay  a  duty  based  upon  the  value  of  the  nuts  without  ref- 
erence to  the  worthless  material  which  those  nuts  contain. 

Secondly,  they  say  if  reasonable  ad  valorem  duties  were  imposed 
the  work  of  sorting  and  cracking  and  putting  up  nuts  in  bo:ses  would 
be  done  in  this  country,  whereots  now  it  is  iai^ly  done  abroad.  I 
mean  by  that,  as  this  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  specific 
rates  on  unshelkd  nuts,  if  expressed  in  ad  valorem  terms,  is  much 
higher  than  the  specific  rates  on  shelled  nuts  expressed  in  ad  valorem 
terms.  The  result  is  that  the  manufacturing  confectioners  of  the 
country  are  obliged  to  import,  or  find  it  more  profitable  to  impoit, 
Celled  nuts,  whereas  if  those  two  rates  were  equaliased,  more  of  this 
work  of  sorting  and  of  putting  up  for  the  market  would  be  done  in 
this  country. 

Some  illustration  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  free  list 
provides  for  Brazil  nuts.  Those  nuts  come  to  this  country  for  the 
most  part  unshelled,  and  the  work  of  sorting  and  shelling  is  done 
here;  and  I  am  told  by  my  clients  in  Xew  York  that  that  is  a  very 
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substantial  industry  and  affords  employment  to  a  good  many  people^ 
and  if  the  work  were  done  in  general,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it 
would  affbrd  employment  to  thousands  more.  That  is  their  case.  I 
submit  it  upon  the  memorandum  which  I  will  pass  up  and  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  You  want  this  specific  duty,  changing  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  both  shelled  nuts  and  unshelled  nuts? 

Mr.  Washbukn.  Precisely  that,  Mr.  Clark ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  duty  raised,  or  do  you  want  it  lowered 
in  the  end? 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  unequal  now.  For  example,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  think  perhaps  the  figures  of  this:  committee  will 
show,  expressed  in  terms  of  ad  valorem,  the  duty  on  unshelled  nuts 
is  much  higher  than  the  duty  on  shelled  nuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  higher  du^  on  shelled  nuts? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No;  we  do  not.  My  clients  would  prefer  a  some- 
what lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  now  imposed,  but  they  would  prefer 
an  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  are  your  clients? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Manufacturing  confectioners  of  the  country  and 
importers  of  nuts. 

xhis  memorandum  which  I  have  suggested  I  would  file  with  the 
clerk  is  as  follows : 

We  desire  to  speak  for  a  moderate  and  equitable  tariff  on  nuts. 
Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  imnorts  are  practically  raw  materials, 
and  they  nave  become  more  ana  more  a  popular  necessity  far  the 
manufacturing  confectioners  from  Maine  to  Califi^nia.  At  the  time 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  hearings  some  of  the  undersigned  presented  a 
petition  signed  by  manufacturers  representing  the  employment  of 
about  17,000  people  and  the  support  of  probably  60,000.  These  fig- 
ures give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  number  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
reasonable  tariff.  It  concerns  every  manufacturing  confectioner  in 
the  United  States,  all  their  employees  and  their  families,  thousands 
of  retail  confectioners  and  caterers  and  their  employees,  and,  finally, 
millions  of  consumers,  whose  demand  for  imported  varieties  of  nuts, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  creates  a  market. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  upon  nuts  are  all  specific,  and  specific 
lutes  have  in  the  past,  we  believe,  had*  a  preference,  though  ad  valo- 
rem rates  have  sometimes  been  enacted.  There  were  strong  advocates 
of  the  advantages  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  nuts  when  the  present 
act  was  passed,  but  the  matter  was  not  pressed,  partially  through  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufacturers.  We 
now  wish  to  express  a  deciaed  pref ereace  for  ad  valorem  rates.  Sudbi 
rates  seem  to  us  not  only  more  equitable,  but  also  more  truly  protec- 
tive in  character.    Briefl^  stated,  the  reasons  are: 

1.  We  now  pay  a  duty  on  dirt  and  impurities  equivalent  to  the 
specific  duty  on  nuts;  The  percentage  of  dirt  and  other  impurities 
contained  in  nuts  now  varies  between  3  and  6  per  cent,  according  to 
the  sworn  testimony  taken  in  court  proceedings.  Customs  officials 
make  no  allowance  whatever  for  these  impurities,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  exact  quantity  in  each  shipment  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. Under  the  present  specific  system  duty  is  being  regularly 
paid  upon  3  to  6  per  cent  of  impurities  which  are  worse  than  useless, 
and  this,  of  course,  substantially  enhances  the  amount  of  duty  charged 
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upon  the  nuts  per  se.  The  appearance  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
impurities  in  many  varieties  of  imported  nuts  has  been  a  deirelopment 
of  recent  years — since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act,  practically. 
The  adoption  of  an  ad  valorem  scale  would  relieve  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  of  this  burden. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  of  cracking,  picking,  sorting,  etc., 
would  be  done  in  the  United  States  if  the  tariff  on  nuts  was  ad  va- 
lorem. Under  the  present  specific  scale  of  rates  the  importation  of 
nuts  in  the  shell,  for  cracking  and  sorting  purposes,  practically  does 
not  exist.  All  the  labor  which  is  incident  to  preparing  the  nuts  for 
the  American  market  is  performed  abroad.  If  the  duty  were  based 
upon  value^  a  great  part  of  the  labor  required  to  crack^  pick,  select, 
and  condition  the  nuts,  as  well  as  putting  them  up  in  ooxes  with 
fancy  markings  and  brands,  would  be  done  in  this  country.  It  is  no 
exag^ration  to  say  that  this  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  crude 
article  represents  the  labor  of  thousands  of  people.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Brazil  nuts,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  are  cracked 
here.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  distinct  interest"  to  the  wage- 
earner. 

The  difficulty  and  practical  impossibility  of  fixing  an  equitable 
specific  tariff  on  nuts  or  shelled  nuts  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
approximate  cost  of  shelled  nuts  during  the  present  season.  One  of 
the  largest  varieties  imported  is  almonds,  upon  which  the  duty  is 
(par.  269)  6  cents  a  pound  shelled.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents 
wherever  given  are  based,  of  course,  upon  this  specific  rate. 

Jordan  shelled  almonds,  selected  small,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  25 

E3unds  each,  cost  in  bond,  say,  40  cents,  duty  at  6  cents — 15  per  cent, 
arge  selected  Jordans,  43^  cents.  This  is  an  exceptional  season  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  selected  small.  The  difference  in  price 
usually  is  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Alicante  shelled  almonds,  according  to  selection,  packing,  etc.,  cost 
this  season  in  bond  from,  say,  19^  to  24  cents  per  pound.  At  6  cents 
per  pound  on  the  cheaper  packing  the  duty  would  be  about  21  per 
cent,  but  as  above  prices  are  for  selected  and  hand-picked  goods,  for 
which  there  should  be  an  allowance  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  this  would 
bring  the  cost  down  to  18  cents,  and  on  this  basis  the  duty  would  be 
38^  per  cent. 

Valencia  shelled  almonds,  so  called,  ordinarily  cost  an  average  of 
about,  hand  picked,  selected,  and  packed  in  boxes,  19  cents  to  20 
cents;  duty,  20  per  cent.  The  gooas  not  selected  and  in  fancy  pack- 
ing at  18  cents  would  pay  83^  per  cent. 

Fancy-brand  shelled  almonds  cost,  say,  30  cents,  duty  20  per  cent, 
but  Sicilian  and  Italian  shelled  almonds  of  many  varieties,  and 
which  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  imports,  cost  14 
cents  to  15  cents  in  bond.  Taking  the  low  cost  as  value  of  the  ^oods 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  we  have  a  duty  of  nearly  43  per 
cent  on  an  article  of  great  necessity  for  a  large  industry  that  could 
not  and  does  not  use  California  shelled  almonds  at  any  price. 

There  are  some  absurdities  in  the  present  tariff  closely  related  to 
the  almond  paragraph,  to  wit,  shelled  almonds  can  be  imported  from 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  etc.,  into  Germany  and  converted  into  two  dis- 
tinct manufactured  articles — almond  oil,  which  is  free,  and  almond 
meal,  which  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  almond  meal,  freed 
from  the  skin  and  all  refuse  matter  and  invoiced  at  a  low  valuation 
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on  account  of  being  in  a  measure  the  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  ahnond  oil,  pays  only  a  nominal  duty,  as  compared  with  the 
almond  meal  made  here,  on  which  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  is 
paid  on  the  almonds  in  the  rough;  in  other  words,  a  trucKload  of 
shelled  almonds  on  which  we  pay  $660  duty  (this  truckload  repre- 
senting raw  material  for  our  manufacturei*s)  is  converted  abroad 
into  two  manufactured  articles  by  foreign  labor,  and  the  duty  on 
this  converted  truckload  would  amount  to  $100  to  $120. 

Moreover,  almonds  can  be  converted  into  blanched  almonds,  which 
were  formerly  made  in  this  country.  This  process  dex*reases  tlie 
weight  as  to  skins,  dirt,  dust,  etc.,  about  20  per  cent,  thereby  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  truckload  when  manufactured  to  about  $525,  as  the 
blanched  or  manufactured  article  pays  also  only  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariflP  is  on  ''  shelled  almonds  clear,"  and  was  intended 
to  cover,  we  think,  loss  in  weight  on  account  of  the  dirt,  shells,  dust, 
and  other  impurities  and  mixtures  found  in  the  regular  commercial 
shelled  alm(mds,  packed  in  bales  as  cracked  and  not  conditioned 
before  shipment.  But,  as  elsewhere  explained,  the  Government 
claims  that  it  is  not  practical  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  foreign 
matter  in  the  bags,  and  consequently  we  are  obliged  to  pay  6  cents 
pw  pound  on  the  entire  contents  of  the  package,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  paid  on  refuse.  This  injustice,  we  repeat, 
could  be  remedied  by  a  tariflP  on  value,  because  the  j^oods  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  refuse  are  the  cheapest  in  uie  market  from 
which  they  are  imported,  and  on  value  the  duty  would  be  lower  in 
proportion. 

Snelled  walnuts:  These  have  become  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  imported  shell-nut  business.  Up  to  about  twenty-two  years  ago 
a  considerable  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  cracking  the  nuts 
in  this  country.  The  work  was  done  here  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  kernels  were  too  delicate  to  stand  the  voyage  of  importation,  but 
by  proper  drying  and  curing  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  now 
large  quantities  are  importeaand  the  goods  are  used  by  nearly  every 
manuracturing  confectioner  in  the  United  States.  Large  (j^uantities 
are  also  used  by  the  biscuit  manufacturers,  caterers,  and  ice-cream 
interests,  and  in  various  wavs  throughout  the  country. 

Shelled  walnuts  are  mostly  cracked  from  the  various  sorts  of  small 
sizes.  These  varieties  are  not  largely  imported  in  the  shell  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  size,  but  they  are  the  best  shelled  on  account  of 
the  bright  color,  good-keeping,  and  fine-eating  quality  of  the  kernels, 
and  they  have  become  an  article  of  great  importance  to  our  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  and  consumers. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  that  buy,  dutv  paid,  for 
their  own  manufacturing  uses,  shelled  walnuts  to  the  value  of  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  It  is  important  that  this  article  has  be- 
come a  manufacturing  necessity  all  over  the  United  States.  Nuts  of 
all  or  any  kind  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  a  reasonable 
rate  of  mity,  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
rate  of  5  cents  (paragraph  270)  per  pound  as  a  maximum. 

Large  quantities  oi  the  broken  meats  are  imported  and  used  where 
the  size  of  the  pieces  is  not  important  (the  eating  quality  being 
equal),  on  account  of  their  lower  cost,  but  in  this  form  the  duty  is 
5  cents  per  pound,  iust  the  same  as  in  the  hand-picked,  carefully 
selected,  ana  packed  half  walnuts.    The  shelled  nuts  deteriorate 
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faster  than  those  in  the  shell,  but  as  the  nuts  in  the  shell  can  not  be 
imported  and  cracked  here,  on  account  of  specific  duties,  it  is  necessary 
to  import  the  shelled  nuts.  The  labor  of  cracking  and  packing  rq)re- 
sents  probably  about  two  hundred  thousand  days'  work  for  one  per- 
son ;  the  ralue  of  the  cases  made  from  lumber  imported  into  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  shelled  walnuts  are  exportea  is  probaWy  $25,000 
to  $40,000. 

The  tariff  on  Grenoble  half  walnuts,  the  fancy  variety  of  which 
comparatively  few  are  imported,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  is  equivalent 
to  about  22  per  cent;  on  the  other  variety,  largely  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers^ the  rate  of  duty  at  5  cents  ranges  from  32  to  42  per  owit, 
but  as  this  estimate  is  on  a  cost  and  frei^t  basis,  it  is  probably  from 
5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  too  low,  as  compared  with  the  actual  cost  of 
the  goods  at  place  of  production. 

Shelled  filberts,  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  have  become 
a  staple  article  for  our  manufacturers.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty, 
at  5  cents  per  pound,  this  is  equal  to  about  50  per  c^it  on  the  first 
cost.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  ^oods  in  the  sheU,  or  a  low 
specific  rate,  the  shelling  could  be  done  m  this  country,  as  the  nuts, 
Iflce  almonds,  are  shelled  by  machine. 

Pistacchio  nuts,  in  the  shell,  costing  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  pay  1  cent  per  pound  (paragraph  272).  Pistacchio  nuts, 
dielled,  cost  from  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  according  to  variety 
or  season,  and  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent,  equivalent  to,  say,  5  per  cent. 

This  survey  of  market. quotations  shows  that  a  specific  duty  when 
reduced  to  ad  valorem  rates  represents  a  pretty  wide  range  of  diffw- 
ences  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  It  would  seem,  thererbre,  that  a 
moderate  ad  valorem  rate  for  each  variety,  which  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  and  cheaper  grade  used  in  manufacturing  and 
possibly  slightly  increase  the  duty  on  scHne  of  the  higher  grades^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  approach  to  luxury,  would  be  the 
fairest  disposition  of  the  matter.  As  there  are  comparatively  few 
almonds  grown  in  California,  it  would  seem  that  a  flat  ad  valorem 
rate  of  20  per  cent  on  this  grade  of  nuts,  which  is  much  in  d^nand, 
would  meet  the  just  requirements  of  manufacturers,  laborers,  grow- 
ers, and  consumers. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  Hbtob, 

Henry  Heide,  Jr.,  Attorney. 

GODILLOT  &  Co. 

Spencer  Importing  and  Trading  Co., 
Jas.  H.  Spencer,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  R.  BAEKER,  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  am  here  to  request,  first,  a  reasonable  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate;  second,  that  in  this 
new  tariff  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  be  so  simplified  as  to  avoid 
the  constant  litigation  with  the  board  of  appraisers  such  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past  ten  years. 

I  am  not  an  agent  or  commissioner  representing  any  foreign  inter- 
est, but  a  buyer  of  goods  for  my  own  account  and  risk. 

in  considering  this,  do  not  confuse  bulk  cocoa  in  100  or  200  pound 
barrels  and  10-pound  blocks  of  chocolate  in  100-pound  cases,  both  of 
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which  are  used  ahnost  wholly  as  manufacturers'  raw  material,  with 
what  is  generally  or  commonly  known  as  *'  chocolate,"  and  which 
should  not  be  classed,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  head  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  "  chocolate  "  and  bought  by  the  consumer  at  confectioners' 
stores  for  eating  purposes.  The  manufacturing  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late in  this  country  is  done  wholly  by  machinery,  the  best  of  which 
machinery  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  manufacturing  cost  of 
both  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  very  slight  and  should  figure,  I  think, 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  consideration  of  duties  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  labor.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturing  cost  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  is  so  small  that  a  much  less  than  our  previous  duty  affords 
ample  protection  for  labor  engaged.  Anyone  familiar  with  this  in- 
dustry Knows  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  in  need  of  a  high  protective 
tariff.  The  duty  on  cocoa  powder  and  cocoa  butter  is  now  specific, 
and  I  urge  the  making  of  the  chocolate  duty  the  same,  having,  if  ad- 
visable, one  price  as  a  dividing  value,  all  goods  above  such  value 
paying  one  specific  duty,  and  all  goods  below  such  value  paying  a 
smaller  specific  duty. 

The  present  tariff  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  as  a  revenue-producing 
bill  is  a  failure.  As  a  protective  measure  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
increase  in  the  duty  on  cocoa  under  the  present  tariff'  is  150  per  cent 
and  on  manufactured  chocolate  as  high  as  380  per  cent  over  the 
tariff  of  1894,  and  the  tariff  of  1894  was  higher  than  that  o2 
1890.  Under  the  present  rate  imports  have  increased  on  cocoa  pow- 
ders from  550,000  pounds  in  1897  to  1,140,000  pounds  in  1907.  Man- 
ufactured chocolate  has  increased  from  807,000  pounds  in  1897  to 
1,064,000  pounds  in  1907.  This  does  not  include  a  large  importa- 
tion from  Switzerland,  which  is  now  being  forced  on  this  countrj^ 
by  an  association  of  Swiss  manufacturers.  The  success  of  their 
effort  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  they  are  spending  their  appro- 
priation very  largely  over  and  above  the  pronts,  1  should  judge. 
During  this  same  time  the  importation  of  cocoa  beans — and  that  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  the  cocoa  is  made — has  increased  from 
25,000,000  to  92,000,000  pounds. 

I  quote  from  an  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  this  country,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  only  tariff  necessary  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  was  such 
as  would  equalize  the  difference  in  duty  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  on 
tin,  sugar,  and  machinery  used  in  its  production. 

That  is  all,  and  I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  these  changes  were  made  which  you  ask,  would 
it  result  in  any  cheapening  of  these  materials  to  the  people  who  use 
them  or  consume  them  ? 

Mr.  Barker.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  sold  to  the  manufacturing 
confectioners;  they  buy  the  goods.  Whether  their  buying  the  goods 
cheaper  would  cause  them  to  sell  them  cheaper  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  would  be  if  these 
changes  were  made  it  would  give  you  more  profit  and  would  not 
give  the  consumer  any  advantage  at  all? 

Mr.  Barker.  No;  we  would  not  do  that.  We  have  to  meet  com- 
petition. Some  goods  to-day  we  can  not  impoi't  at  all.  You  have  the 
duties  so  high  you  have  barred  them  out  practically  altogether. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  Massachusetts  theory  of  the  tariff,  to  get 
raw  material  in  free  and  then  have  a  good  stiff  tariff  on  the  manu- 
factured products. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  not  my  theory. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  have  increased  very  largeh' 
in  the  hist  five  years  under  the  present  tariff,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Barker.  Of  what? 

The  Chairman.  Chocolates,  for  instance,  manufactured  chocolates, 
viihied  above  15  and  not  above  24  cents. 

Mr.  Barker.  They  began  to  increase  when  the  Swiss  Association  of 
Mjinufncturers  began  to  spend  their  very  large  appropriation  of 
money. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  increased  in  19Q3  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
Goods  valued  above  24  and  not  above  35,  in  1903,  amounted  to  174,000, 
and  in  1007  amounted  to  1,309,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  because  the  Swiss  association  are  spending  a 
very  large  appropriation  of  money  here  to  introduce  their  goods.  But 
if  you  will  refer  to  the  statistics  you  will  see  that  up  to  that  time 
the  growth  of  imports  was  very  slight.  You  can  sell  g:oods  am^^where 
it  you  will  spend  money  enough  behind  them  to  advertise  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  J.  KEITH,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  am  representing  H.  J.  Keith  &  Co.,  at  Boston,  having 
a  branch  office  in  New  York.  I  am  at  72  South  Market  street,  Bos- 
ton, and  105  Hudson  street,  New  York,  is  a  branch  office. 
.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  egg  business  and  to 
raise  in  your  minds  a  question  whether  the  tariff  on  eggs  is  being  con- 
sistently applied  to  eggs  when  broken  out  from  the  shell  and  changed 
in  form  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  and  preservation.  Think- 
ing that  the  subject  may  be  new  in  the  line  of  business  to  you,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  in  my  pocket  some  samples  showing  the 
products  I  especially  wish  to  discuss.    This  first  sample  which  I  show 

?ou  is  the  egg  in  a  dry  form.  The  whole  of  the  egg  consists  of  about 
3  pounds  of  water  and  27  pounds  of  solid  to  each  hundred  pounds 
of  egg  broken  out  of  the  shell.  It  is  well  known  that  eggs  are  fragile 
end  uiat  they  are  perishable,  and  that  the  hen  will  not  lay  the  year 
Tpund;  therefore  eggs  have  to  be  preserved  in  some  manner.  Fur- 
ther th^n  that,  there  are  hens  that  do  not  lay  in  the  city,  so  that  eggs 
have  to  be  transported  to  various  points  as  well  as  preserved.  Four 
months  out  of  the  year  the  hens  lay  more  eggs  than  the  people  con- 
sume. It  is  best  known  to  people  who  keep  hens  how  completely  they 
shut  off  after  a  few  months,  and  to  people  who  sell  them  how  few 
liew  eggs  are  sold  to  people  to  eat.  Eggs  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
question  is  how  they  shall  be  preserved.  .  I  have  here  three  sample 
bottles  which  I  could  not  tell  apart  by  the  looks  of  them;  I  can  only 
tell  them  apart  by  chemical  analysis.  One  bottle  contains  the  whole 
of  the  egs  dried.    Another  contains  the  yolk  as  nearly  pure  as  it  is 

Eracticable  to  get  it  by  hand  separation  from  the  white.    The  third 
ottle  contains  a  mixture  of  the  yolk  and  a  whole  egg,  mixed  before 
drying. 

I  am  not  specially  prepared  for  this  hearing,  an  d  it  is  only  by  acci- 
dent that  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  there  was  to  be  such  a  hearing, 
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but  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  matter  as  best  I  can  under  the 
circumstances. 

Our  business  being  comparatively  new  and  comparativelv  strange, 
perhaps,  I  felt  that  I  had  better  come  here  and  get  some  information. 
I  was  told  I  could  talk  about  the  matter  here  a  little,  and  afterwards 
we  could  submit  a  written  statement  of  our  business  and  the  effect 
upon  it  of  the  application  of  the  tariff  on  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  para^aph? 

Mr.  Keith.  There  is  something  said  about  egg  yolk,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  It  does  not  saj  in  what  form  the  egg  yolk  is.  I  think  a 
ffood  deal  of  whole  egg  is  brought  in  as  being  egg  j^olk.  It  looks  to 
be  egg  yolk.    The  white  does  not  show  up  very  much  in  this  form. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  gives  it  this  way: 

Yolk  of  ejfgs,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem :  albumen,  eggs  or  blood,  3  (»entK  per 
pound;  dried  blood,  when  soluble,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Keith.  Albumen  is  the  solid  portion  or  white  of  the  egg. 
The  white  of  egg  consists  of  about  13.3  per  cent  solid  albumen,  and 
the  rest  is  water.  If  you  should  separate  it  to  get  the  albumen,  you 
dry  7  pounds  down  to  1.  In  its  finished  form  there  is  about  5  per 
cent  01  moisture.  The  finished  product  contains  about  5  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  convert  eggs  into  that 
form? 

Mr.  Keith.  It  costs  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  ^ve  us  any  information.  How 
much  does  it  cost  for  a  given  quantity,  say  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  hun- 
dred dozen,  to  convert  eggs  into  that  form?     How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  mere  drying  would  be  about  one-half  a  cent; 
handling  the  whole  business  would  come  to  about  2  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  it  after  it  is  dried  ?  You  do  not 
pretend  "to  say  that  people  eat  it? 

Mr.  Keith.  They  do.  We  have  sold  a  million  thousand  pounds  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  make  a  good  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  i 

Mr.  Keith.  It  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  what  we  get  at  the  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  That  is  what  you  get.  We  sell  a  great  deal  of  this 
here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  preserved  with  boric  preservatives,  or 
simply  by  taking  the  water  out? 

Mr.  KiiTH.  They  are  preserved  by  taking  the  water  out  and  by 
refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  No  chemicals  are  used? 

Mr.  Keith.  No,  sir.    We  carry  those  at  a  temperature  about  zero. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  25  per  cent  duty  enough  on  that? 

Mr.  Keith.  It  takes  3  dozen  egg^  to  'make  a  pound  of  whole  egg 
dried.  It  reduces  the  price  of  eggs  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  a  dozen. 
We  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  15  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
duty  should  be  specific.    The  duty  on  shell  eggs  is  specific. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  pound  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  half  a  dollar. 
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The  Chairman.  And  how  much  duty  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  15  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent,  if  there  is  a 
consistent  application  of  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs  to  this  prcxliict. 
We  use  3^  pounds  of  it  to  get  1  pound  of  the  dry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Vhat  do  j^ou  call  that  product  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Dried  eggs.  We  use  3^  pounds  of  eggs  to  produce  a 
pound  of  this  product.  1  do  not  think  the  dried  w  hole  eggs  pay 
anything. 

The  CHA1R3IAN.  I  thought  you  said  the  yolk  of  eggs  w^as  referred 
to  in  the  clause  i     That  comes  in  free,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Keith.  There  is  nothing  that  applies  to  the  whole  egg.  so  far 
as  we  can  learn. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much  is  imported? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  know  that.     The  business  is  new. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  hens  invent  this  sort  of  an  egg? 

Mr.  Keith.  Eggs  have  been  dried  in  one  form  or  another  for  quite 
awhile.     The  way  we  dry  them,  however,  is  comparatively  new. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  through  tlie  Sey- 
mour Packing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  industrv  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  half  a  million  pounds,  which  brings  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  There  are  other  concerns,  the  Xational 
Bakers'  Egg  Company,  which  sell  more  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  do  you  make  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Keith.  We  made  last  year,  according  to  the  way  we  keep  our 
books,  about  2  cents  a  pound.  But  we  did  not  make  that,  because  we 
kept  an  account  of  each  department  of  our  business,  and  the  general 
administrative  expense  was  not  charged  up  against  this  department; 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  w^e  did  not  make  very  much  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  product  used  for  baking  purposes? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  pure-food  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  stated  they  were  made  out  of  stale  eggs  brought 
in  from  China. 

Mr.  Keith.  That  is  not  necessarily  so.  You  can  make  this  out  of 
a^^V  egg.  You  can  make  this  out  of  a  fresh  egg  or  out  of  a  stale  egg, 
or  you  can  make  it  out  of  anything  that  is  not  black  or  green  that 
would  give  itself  away  by  its  color. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  saw  in  a  paper  recently  that  they  threw  into  the 
New  York  Harbor  several  dozen  cases  of  Chinese  duck  eggs, 

Mr.  Keith.  Those  are  liquid  eggs,  preserved  with  borics,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  Bouteix.  They  threw  them  into  the  New  York  Harbor,  and 
they  had  a  regular  omelet  then. 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  considerable  expense  as  to  time 
and  money  developing  apparatus  to  enable  us  to  make  this  in  this 
way.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  go  to  China  or  Russia  and  estab- 
lish factories  there  and  then  bring  the  stuff  in  at  very  little  expense 
of  freight  in  barrels.  It  can  be  brought  into  the  country  in  perfect 
condition,  and  you  will  know  a  good  deal  less  about  it  if  produced 
there  than  if  produced  at  home  with  the  pure-food  inspectors  around. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  eggs  does  it  take  to  produce  a  pound 
of  this  product? 

Mr.  Keith.  Three  dozen  to  make  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  sells  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  a  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  With  eggs  at  38  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no :  that  is  about  16  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  use  the  38-cent-a-dozen  eggs? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  able  to  buy  eggs  for  15  cents  a 
dozen? 

Mr.  Bjeith.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  buy  them  for  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Fresh  eggs?  ^ 

Mr.  Keith.  Yesf,  sir.  Our  eggs  are  largely  produced  in  and 
around  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  we  get  them  from  the  small  country 
farmers  out  there,  the  merchants,  and  so  forth.  We  got  them  for  a 
great  deal  less  than  that  last  spring. 

Mr.  D.VLZEI.L.  Some  of  this  product  has  been  imported,  you  say? 

Mr.  Keith.  There  has  been  some  of  it  imported;  yes,  sir.  What 
we  are  afraid  of  is  that  there  is  no  practical  protection  for  us  unless 
the  duty  is  applied. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  there  are  importations  of  this? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  same  general  product,  but  not  identical  with  ours. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  rate  do  they  pay  on  those  importations? 

The  Chairman.  lie  does  not  know,  unless  it  comes  in  under  "  Yolk 
of  effgs." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  ought  to  know  whether  it  pays  any  duty  or  not. 

Mr.  Keith.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  duty  on  whole  egg, 
dried. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  that  been  brought  into  the  countiy  actually  and 
taken  out  of  bond  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  As  I  say,  it  is  different  from  ours,  be- 
cause dried  in  a  ditferent  manner. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Dried  egg  is  brought  into  this  country,  but  it  did 
not  pay  duty  when  brou^t  in? 

Mr.  Keith.  T  do  not  know.  Dried  albumen  is  brought  in,  and 
that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn  from  the  tariff  schedule,  pays  3  cents 
a  pound.  It  should  pay  30  cents,  because  if  the  egg  were  all  white 
it  would  dry  down  twice  as  much  as  it  does  having  the  yolk  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  imported  any  dried  yolk  of  egg? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  specifically  mentioned.  Do  you  ?ay  that 
25  per  cent  duty  is  a  fair  proposition  on  the  dried  yolks  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  schedule,  as  we  find  it  here,  savs  tanner's  yolk 
comes  in  free.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should.  Surely  there  are 
enough  bad  eggs  in  this  country.  There  are  dried  egg  yolks  used 
chie%  by  tanners,  which  come  in  free.  I  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
strue this  word  ''  chiefly,''  whether  they  assume  that  dried  egg  volk 
is  chiefly  used  by  tanners  and  let  it  all  in  free  for  that  reason.  Tfhen 
we  have  dried  egg  yolk  not  enumerated  in  different  schedules,  as  I 
was  informed  in  the  other  room,  bearing  a  duty  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 
I  do  not  know  how^  the  difference  is  applied.  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  in  the  dried  yolk,  the  mixture  of  yolk  and  whole  egg,  and  the 
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dried  whole  egg,  the  only  way  you  can  tell  them  apart  is  by  chemical 
analysis. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  the  statistics  here  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  this  process  of  preserving  these  dried  eggs,  so  they 
can  be  sold  commercially,  without  chemicals?  Is  that  a  secret  or 
patent  process? 

Mr.  Keitii.  The  process  is  not  patented.  There  are  certain  steps  in 
the  process  that  are  patented,  and  there  is  certain  apparatus  that  is 
patented.  The  product  is  not  patented.  The  product  is  old.  There 
have  been  patents  granted  on  eg^-drying  machines  that  have  expired, 
quite  a  good  many,  and  it  is  possible  to  di-y  eggs  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  reason  why  tliese  Chinese  duck  eMs  that 
are  sold  in  such  enormous  quantities  should  not  be  prepared  liKe  this 
and  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  KEtTH.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  No  reason  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  No  reason  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  chemicals  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Without  chemicals  in  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  be  perf  ectlypure  and  sweet  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Perfectly  pure.  VVnether  they  would  be  sweet  or  not 
is  dependent  on  the  way  they  are  handled. 

Mr.  BouTEtx..  I  mean  if  handled  properly. 

Mr.  Keitii.  We  could  put  a  factory  into  China,  and,  given  hen 
eggs,  we  could  produce  eggs  like  that ;  and,  given  duck  eggs,  we  could 
produce  a  corresponding  result  from  duck  eggs. 

Mr.  BoFTELL.  Without  any  chemicals? 

Mr.  Keith.  Without  any  chemicals;  yes,  sir.  We  use  refrigera- 
tion.   That  is  necessarj',  too. 

Mr.  BouTEi.L.  I  should  think  that  might  become  a  profitable  in- 
dustry in  China — to  produce  this  form  of  egg  and  bring  it  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  idea  that  about  the  time  the 
Russian  Jews  and  Chinese,  who  look  with  interest  upon  this,  have 
learned  a  little  more  about  the  matter  they  will  take  hold  of  it  and 
put  factories  into  Russia  and  China  and  become  a  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  then  our  factories  will  close. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  the  duty  raised  on  eggs,  or  on  that 
product  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  want  anything  else.  I  am  asking  nothing 
else  than  that  if  3  dozen  eggs  or  1  dozen  eggs  in  that  form  be^r  a 
tariff  in  that  form,  it  should  bear  the  same  tariff  in  the  other  form. 
If  3  dozen  eggs  in  one  form  bear  a  certain  tariff,  3  dozen  eggs  in 
this  form  should  bear  the  same  tariff. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  That  would  be  2i  cents  more  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  think  it  should  be  specific,  for  the  reason  that  the 
duty  on  shell  eggs  is  specific.  I  can  buy  eggs  in  Boston  at  the  pres- 
ent time  all  the  wav  from  less  than  a  dollar  a  case  of  30  dozen  up 
to  $16  a  case,  depending  on  what  the  eggs  are. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  dollar  a  case  for  30  dozen  eggs? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  Those  would  mostly  go  to  the  tanners.  You 
have  enumerated  a  tanner's  product  in  your  tariff.  You  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  tanner  s  product.     We  sell  a  very  considerable 
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quantity  of  our  dried  eg^s  to  tanners.  We  sell  to  them  eggs  we  could 
not  sell  for  food. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  say  you  bought  fresh  eggs  for  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  this  spring? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  10  or  12  cents  a  dozen,  sir.  I  want  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  is  the  best  poultry  and  egg  State  in  the 
Union.  How  does  it  happen  that  eggs  sell  at  10  and  12  cents  in 
TOT)eka,  Kans.,  when  selling  at  15  or  20  cents  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  If  you  were  m  the  egg  trade,  I  think  you  would  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  expecting  to  buy  them.  The  truth  about  thfe 
thing  is,  is  it  not,  that  you  go  around  and  make  a  contract  with  thel^ 
big  egg  houses  and  get  the  stale  eggs  and  make  them  into  this 
product  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  No,  sir.  We  do  largely  use  in  this  product,  especisiUy 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  egffs  are  being  stored,  eggs  the  shells 
of  which  are  nicked.  Those  shells  are  weakened,  so  i?  they  wetfe 
shipped  in  a  cnse  to  the  city  market  they  would  be  apt  to  break  and 
run  out  and  make  more  or  less  of  a  mess,  and  they  would  get  bad 
before  they  got  to  the  consumer.  We  take  them  when  they  are  freshly 
nicked,  when  they  are  just  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and  we  com- 
plete the  breaking  process  and  inside  of  an  hour  or  so  we  have  those 
eggs  dry.  They  are  just  as  good  as  any  egg.  We  get  a  great  many 
carloads  of  those  eggs  in  Topeka  for  less  than  10  cents  a  dozen.  They 
are  good  eggs ;  there  are  no  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  eggs  at  that  price  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  near  large  manufac- 
turing concerns? 

Mr.  Keith.  We  do  not  have  to.  Our  freight  on  this  product  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  on  the  shell  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  if  you  coulil  buy  eggs  for  that  process 
in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no,  we  could  not;  but  we  do  not  have  to.  Our 
factory  is  somewhere  else.  We  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it 
costs  us  very  little  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  go  where  your  product  is  obtained 
the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Keith.  It  costs  verj*^  little  storage.  Eggs  are  preserved  by 
refrigeration  in  the  shell  and  it  costs  a  lot  to  store  them.  When  we 
have  concentrated  them  here  they  do  not  take  much  room. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Keith.  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  the  principal  factory,  operated  by 
the  Seymour  Packing  Company,  in  which  I  am  a  director. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  HAEEIS,  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  represent  the  National  Bakers'  Egg  Company,  <ff 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  goodness  of  these  eg^.  They  are  generally  used  in 
the  best  bakeries  in  this  country.  They  are  now  being  used  for 
family  consumption.  My  ftmction  with  my  company  is  to  distribute 
eggs,  to  open  up  avenues  of  distribution. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  a  good,  wholesome  article  of 
food? 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely.  There  seemed  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment brought  out  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  I  merely  want  to 
emphasize  that  fact,  that  they  are  absolutely  a  good,  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

On  this  tariff  question  I  can  go  briefly  over  the  ground  Mr.  Keith 
has  covered.  The  tariff  is  5  cents  per  dozen.  If  eggs  in  that  form 
draw  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  dozen,  why  should  not  eggs  in  another 
form  draw  exactly  the  same  pro  rate?  If  they  do  not,  it  is  unfair 
to  the  American  producer  of  dried  eggs,  and  the  Government  is  being 
cheated  out  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  and  my  point  is  that  the 
Government  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  situation  regarding  eggs 
in  other  forms  than  the  shell. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  in  value  is  imported  in  this  form,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  those  figures,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  an  idea  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will  approximate  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  article  like  this 
in  the  books. 

Mr.  Harris.  No.    I  know  it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  article? 

Mr.  Harris.  No;  it  is  not  new.    It  dates  back  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  on  the  market  here? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  has  been  on  the  market  here  in  a  small  way  long 
before  I  knew  anything  about  it,  but  I  know  that  there  has  been  an 
article  called  "  egg  substitute  "  or  various  articles  cAlled  "  egg  sub- 
stitutes." 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  put  it  on  the  schedule 
alongside  of  yolk  of  eggs  at  25  per  cent,  it  would  protect  you  fully. 

Mr.  Harris.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Keith's  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  much  protection  against  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  egg. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  foreigners  were  unable  to  make  a  success  of  this 
nher  working  on  it,  and  it  remained  for  American  brain  and  inge- 
nuity and  capital  to  make  it  a  success.  That  has  taken  place  only  in 
the  last  eight  years. 

I  represent  the  firm  that  has  made  it  a  success.  The  foreigners 
have  awakened  to  that  fact,  and  they  propose  to  copy  our  patents 
which  are  on  file  here  in  Washington,  covering  our  rights  only  in 
this  country;  and  they  propose  to  erect  these  machines  in  foreign 
<;ountries  where  they  can  get  cheap  labor  and  all  that,  as  you  under- 
stand, and  then  they  can  ship  that  product  into  this  country  practi- 
<;ally  without  a  tariff  and  wipe  out  the  American  who  has  been 
responsible  for  its  success.  I  can  not- imagine  a  condition  which  is 
more  unjust  and  unfair  and  un-American  than  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Government  is  interested  in  this  because  of  its  present 
•enormous  size  and  because  of  the  great  possibilities  of  it.  Few  people 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  very  few,  I  may  say,  have  any 
i<lea  of  its  possibilities.  I  want  to  say  it  is  the  logical  solution  of  the 
egg  problem,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  within  twelve  months  I  will 
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have  it  very  firmly  established  in  the  homes  of  just  such  men  as 
yourselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  you  want  is  30  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician.  \Vhat  does  that 
figure  out  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  figures  out  15  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  have  to  convince  the  people  that  you  do  not 
use  rotten  eggs  in  making  this  product  before  you  make  much  of  a 
success  of  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  If  I  make  two  omelets,  one  of  mv  egg  and  one  of  the 
fresh  egg,  costing  5  or  6  cents,  and  you  can  not  tell  the  difference,  then 
you  will  be  convmced. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Harris.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  You  never  can  malte  your 
finished  article  better  than  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made. 
If  an  egg  is  rotten  when  you  start  out  with  it,  it  is  just  as  rotten  when 
you  finish  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  foreign  product  is  unfit  for  food,  we  ought 
to  keep  it  out  and  not  let  people  eat  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  insist  upon  just  one  more  statement,  please.  This 
product  is  the  result  of  Yankee  brains  and  ingenuity  and  patience 
and  persistence,  and  it  ought  to  be  incorporated  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sistency in  the  tariff  and  as  a  matter  of  protection.  That  is  the  sim- 
plest proposition,  I  think,  we  can  present.  Stewart  Edward  White, 
editor  of  "  Outing,"  had  an  analysis  made  of  the  article  and  recom- 
mended it  to  his  campers.  I  may  say,  I  sold  this,  perhaps,  on  an 
average  of  50  cents,  and  sold  pretty  nearly  400,000  pounds  in  the  city  ^ 
of  New  York  this  year  myself.  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  recom- " 
mended  it  to  his  campers,  and  they  came  into  my  place  on  his  recom- 
mendation and  bought  sample  lots  for  $1.25  a  pound,  and  came  back 
again. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  evident  these  gentlemen  will  be  eating 
this  product  before  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  the  pure  food  experts  dropped  down  upon  you? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes;  particularly  on  us.  The  old  egg  question  of 
what  is  a  rotten  egg  and  what  is  not  a  rotten  egg  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. That  is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  our  article.  Ihey  had 
used  rotten  eggs.  You  can  ^o  into  the  east  side  bakeries  of  New 
York  and  the  stench  from  their  kitchens  would  knock  you  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  ought  t^)  be  in  jail. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  ought  to  be.  Now,  if  we  can  preserve  an  egg 
and  save  the  baker  and  consumer  the  cost  of  freight  and  storage,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged.  We  ship 
26  cases  in  1  barrel.  We  save  the  freight  for  the  consumer  on  26 
cases,  and  we  save  the  storage.  It  has  always  worried  egg  users 
and  egg  sellers  how  to  overcome  the  great  expense  of  packing  only 
30  dozen  eggs  in  that  great,  big,  bulky  package.  We  can  taKe  the 
same  30  dozen  eggs  in  two  hands  and  hand  them  to  you  and  save  you 
freight  and  storage  and  that  large  expense.*  The  best  baker  in  this 
town  uses  this  product  in  almost  all  his  output,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  most  economical,  convenient  proposition  that  has  ever 
come  to  his  notice.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  great  success 
by  the  experts  in  the  baking  business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  long  will  it  keep  ? 
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Mr.  ILvRRis.  Commodore  Perry  now  has  some  four  hmidred 
l-poiiii(i  packages  which  I  packed  for  him  for  his  trip ^ 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  keep  as  long  as  Chicago  canned  beef? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  will  keep  a  long  while,  you  know. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  jiroduct  will  keep  a  year,  nicely.  We  have  kept 
some  of  it  for  eighteen  mouths  for  experimental  purposes,  and  most 
successfully,  because  we  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  6  degrees 
above  zero.  Perry's  steAvart  has  2  pounds  of  this  product,  which  he 
will  bring  back  to  me  two  years  hence,  probably,  because  we  are  con- 
h:tantly  exi)enmenting,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  will  be  just  as 
good  as  it  was  the  day  it  went  away. 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  egg  problem.  It  is  jjerfectly  pure,  no 
preservatives  of  any  kind  are  used,  and  we  can  foresee  that  the  indus- 
try Ave  have  l)uilt  up  may  be  destroyed  by  the  foreigner  who  has 
failed  in  it  for  years  and  years,  may  lie  destroyed  with  the  assistance 
of  Uncle  Ham,  and  so  we  liave  come  here  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  proposition  tliat  is  comparatively  new  and  to  ask  nothing  more 
than  a  consistent  tariff. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  H.  SAWYER,  OF  MAIDEN,  MASS. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Goodall  Matting  Com- 
pany, of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  who  weave  matting  for  floors.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  within  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  trying  to 
get  us  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  a  reed  lathing,  the  r^ed  that 
grows  in  the  swamps  in  different  places,  about  as  large  as  your  fin- 
ger. To  weave  this  in  mats  that  can  be  placed  on  the  wall  in  place 
of  wooden  laths  is  their  object.  That  is  done  in  (rermany  and 
Sweden  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  got  a  sample  here.  It  is  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  we  are  trying  this 
experiment.  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  sample  of  the  proposed 
lathing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  wire  lath? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  ordinary  wooden  lath  or  wire  lath,  either  one; 
yes,  sir. 

This  wall  cost  less  and  will  use  up  all  your  waste  land  products,  as 
may  be  determined  from  this  photograph  showing  how  it  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  tested? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes.  sir ;  and  has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
England,  Sweden,  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  have  gone  so  long  without  protec- 
tion, why  you  need  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has  never  been  made  in  this  country.  The  lathings 
they  make  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  would  never  be  used  in  this 
country.  We  have  taken  pains  to  have  some  imported  through  our 
ministers  or  consuls  in  Germany,  and  it  is  so  open  our  masons  would 
not  use  it.  We  have  l)een  working  on  the  matter  about  a  year,  and  we 
have  invented  a  machine  that  will  make  it  as  you  see  it  before  you 
now. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  That  will  keep  better  than  wooden  laths? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Ye^^,  sir:  taking  the  place  of  wooden  laths  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzet.l.  Wliere  does  this  cane  come  from? 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  This  came  from  on  the  Patuxant  River. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  imported? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairt^ian.  Is  there  any  of  this  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir ;  there  never  has  been.  , 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  this? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  not  made  any  yet. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  has  been  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  they  made  it  so  long? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  not  even  bring  it  into  this  country 
when  there  was  none  made  here  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.    We  would  not  use  the  products  they  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  you  would  not  use  theirs? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 

Mr.  Dal^ixl.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Because  as  soon  as  we  commence  to  make  this,  and 
they  see  how  good  it  is,  they  will  copy  our  machines  and  make  it  over 
there  and  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  About  6^  x.ents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Referring  to  the  material  out  of  which  that  is  made, 
where  can  it  be  otowu  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  grown  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  rivers  and 
swamps.  Great  areas  of  it  you  can  see  on  almost  all  the  rivers  as  far 
north  as  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  south  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  As  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  grow  in  the  Central  West? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  largest  fields  we  know  of  is  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  experimenting 
with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  it  grows  naturally.  It  grows  right  in  the 
swamp. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  what  you  call  canebrakes? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.    The  name  of  that  is  Phragmites  communis. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  cut  down  does  it  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  When  it  is  cut  aown  it  comes  up  the  next 
year  just  the  same;  burn  it  over  and  it  comes  up  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  have  invested  in  a  plant  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  loom  would  probably  cost  $200,  and  we  want  to 
run  100  looms.  There  was  something  like  $19,000,000  paid  out  for 
laths  in  1906. 

Thie  Chairman.  How  nnich  could  a  loom  costing  $200  make  in  a 
day? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  could  make  100  yards  in  a  day  on  a  loom. 

Tte. Chairman.  How  manj  people  are  required  to  run  the  l(X)ni? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Two — two  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  loom  have  to  be  run  bv  men  or  women! 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  have  to  be  some  men  around  the  mills,  but  the 
girls  could  feed  the  loom,  poking  it  in  from  each  side. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  bulky  article  for  freight. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  very  light — ^bulky ,  but  light.  They  can 
be  put  on  with  45  per  cent  less  naus,  and  can  be  plastered,  bj-  the 
experiments  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  11 
per  cent  less  plaster,  and  obtain  the  same  result  as  you  would  from 
ordinary  laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  it  long  enough  to  know 
whether  plaster  would  stick  on  any  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  A  building  in  London  that  had  been  plastered  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  taken  down — ^that  is,  the  plastering  was 
taken  off — and  the  lathing  was  so  good  under  it  that  they  imme- 
diately replastered  right  over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true  and  they  can  plaster  in  London  with 
this  European  matting 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Not  matting.  They  use  it  on  reeds  that  they  have 
been  putting  on  without  weaving  so  long  ago  as  that.  The  first  ma- 
chine to  make  this  was  patented  m  Germany  in  1883. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  Germans  and  Englishmen  and  the  rest  of 
them  use  this  stuff  as  it  is  made  over  there,  what  is  the  reason  our 
plasterers  will  not  use  it,  too? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  us.     It  is  too  poor,  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  it  make  a  solid  wall  on  studdmg  16  inches 
apart? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  wires  are  8  inches  apart,  and  every 
16  inches  you  will  nail  right  through  the  wires. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  same  as  you  would  lath  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  makes  good  laths.  The  strength  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  plenty  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  compare  with  lath  in  cost  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Laths  will  cost  10  cents,  where  this  costs  6|  centj=. 
We  shall  probably  sell  that  for  8  cents,  against  lath  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  a  tariff  on,  you  would  put  it  at  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.  We  want  to  use  that  product  which  is  now 
thrown  away.  It  belongs  to  the  farmers,  and  it  costs  them  nothing 
except  the  gathering  of  it.  If  we  can  use  it,  they  can  sell  it  to  us. 
If  we  can  not  use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do  with  it.  They 
never  have  done  anything  with  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  can 
do  anything  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  'What  is  it  called  in  the  commercial  world  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  called  Phragmites  com/munh  reed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wliat  do  you  call  this  product? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  shall  call  that  reed  lathing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  what  duty  do  you  want  on  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  want  3  cents  a  yard.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  new 
product,  and  we  want  it  listed ;  we  want  a  specific  duty  put  on  it,  not 
an  ad  valorem,  but  so  much  a  yard,  because  everybody  knows  what  a 
yard  is.  We  want  3  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  no  more  than  the 
duty  assessed  on  Chinese  matting,  that  costs  5  or  6  cents  to  make,  or 
even  3  cents.  That  matting,  coming  to  this  country  from  Japan  or 
from  China,  pays  3  cents  a  yard  duty  if  it  costs  less  than  10  cents  a 
yard.  This  costs  less  than  10  cents  a  yard.  We  ask  that  this  be  put 
on  the  same  basis,  of  3  cents  a  yard. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  made  at  Kennebunk,  Me.  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  where  you  propose  to  have  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  where  we  propose  to  have  one  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  make  that  cheap  enough  and  enable  us  to  sell  it  we  shall  have 
to  put  our  factories  where  the  stuff  otows.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  large  area  near  Sanduskj',  and  we  shall  have  to  put  a  mill  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  grow  along  the  Kennebec  River? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  The  furthest  we  know  of  is  right 
near  Washington.  I  was  down  yesterday  and  contracted  for  the  first 
carload  of  that  goods  that  ever  was  cut,  and  I  contracted  for  a  thou- 
sand bundles  for  i^^lOO.  I  could  not  quite  make  the  man  see  that  he 
could  do  it  for  that.  I  said,  "  Get  out  a  thousand  bundles,"  and  I 
left  the  $100  there  with  another  party.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  it  costs 
you  more  than  that  to  get  it  out,  I  will  pay  the  difference.-' 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  concludes  the  hearing  to-day.  We 
will  take  a  recess  until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon  at  7.35*o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  Friday,  November  20,  1908.) 


APPENDIX. 

LIVE   STOCK. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  attitude  of  the  market  men  of  the  United  States 
on  prevailing  tariff  on  live  cattle  and  live  stock  to  be  used  for  food 
is  best  expressed  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  Master  Butchers,  held  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  June  8-10,  1908,  and  also  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
same  body  held  at  Cleveland^  Ohio,  August  11-13, 1908 : 

"  Whereas  the  great  scarcity  of  live  cattle,  attributed  to  financial 
conditions,  deprivmg  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  meats;  and 

"Whereas  such  scarcity  has  been  the  means  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  meats ;  and 

"  Whereas  such  scarcity  is  reputed  to  be  owing  to  the  demand  for 
meats  being  greater  than  the  supply ;  and 

"  Whereas  our  National  Government  exacts  a  tariff  on  live  stock, 
shutting  out  our  outside  sources  of  supply :  Therefore,  be  it 

'^Resolved,  That  we,  the  United  Master  Butchers  of  America,  in 
convention  assembled,  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
the  remedies  to  apply,  demand  in  the  name  of  the  great  American 
consuming  public  that  the  Federal  Government  take  immediate  steps 
to  have  the  duty  on  all  live  stock  removed ;  and  it  is  further 

'^Resolved,  Tiiat  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to  ' 
the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  in  addition  that  they  be 
given  greatest  publicity." 

Having  been  delegated  by  both  of  these  associations  to  present  our 
views  on  this  subject  to  your  honorable  body,  and  being  unable  to 
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appear  at  ^our  scheduled  hearing  (under  Schedule  G),  owing  to 
limited  notice,  I  take  this  method  of  presenting  the  sentiments  of  the 
body  of  business  men  best  qualified  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their 
business  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 
[seal.]  D.  J.  Haley, 

Secretary  United  Master  Butchers^  Association  of  America. 


canned  foods. 

64  Pearl  and  34  Water  Streets, 

New  York^  November  16, 19^)8. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meatus  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Sir:  The  undersigned  beg  to  state  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
import  of  the  worl(rs  food  products  and  that  they  are  amongst  the 
largest  distributors  of  these  goods  in  iVmerica.  They  further  beg 
to  state  that  they  have  endeavored  to  have  all  or  most  of  the  importers 
of  food  products  represented  jointly  before  the  committee,  but,  owing 
to  lack  of  time,  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  undersigned  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  fev 
changes  in  the  tariff,  should  a  revision  be  contemplated.  The  pro- 
posed changes  will  undoubtedly  be  heartily  indorsed  by  all  importers 
of  food  products. 

The  undersigned  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  thf 
tariff  rates  in  general,  but  they  beg  to  suggest  some  changes  which 
ought  to  eliminate  the  now  so  frequent  dilferences  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  market  value  of  imported  food  products. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
market  value  of  food  products  which  are  imported  from  some  of  the 
Latin  countries,  like  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
innumerable  protests  are  filed,  which  take  Up  the  time  of  the  board  of 
appraisers. 

Under  the  present  tariff  canned  vegetables,  for  instance,  like  toma- 
toes, tomato  sauce,  peppers,  etc.,  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
while  other  vegetables,  for  instance,  peas  and  mushrooms,  are  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  2J  cents  per  pound  gross  weight.  There  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  certain  vegetables  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
should  pay  ad  valorem  and  others  a  specific  duty.  The  records  will 
show  that  there  is  continued  friction  between  the  appraisers  and  the 
importers  in  regard  to  the  value  of  some  of  these  vegetables,  for  in- 
stance, tomato  sauce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  the  importation  of  which  article? 
is  growing  daily,  and  all  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  market  value  on  these  goods.  The  imdersigned 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  all  vegetables  be  assessed  a  uni- 
form rate  of  specific  duty. 

Certain  kinds  of  fish  in  tins  containing  more  than  70  cubic  inches 
under  the  present  tariff  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  other 
kinds  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  only.  We  respectfully  beg  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  of  this  paragraph  of  the  tariff.  Tne  40  j)er 
cent  clause  refers  to  fish  known  as  anchovies,  sardines,  sprats,  sar- 
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delles,  and  bristlings,  none  of  which  appear  in  American  waters  and 
none  of  which  can  be  produced  here.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
•fish  which  is  imported  under  the  30  per  cent  clause,  for  instance,  fish 
balls,  kippered  and  tomato  herring,  etc.,  can  be  and  are  made  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  under  the  principle  of  protection  of 
home  industry  should  by  rights  paj^  a  higher  duty  than  those  articles 
which  can  not  be  produced  here.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
all  kinds  of  fish,  irrespective  of  their  nature,  be  assessed  the  same 
duty,  and  not  an  ad  valorem  but  a  specific  duty,  so  as  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sibility of  dispute  as  to  the  market  value  of  these  ^oods.  A  specific 
duty  can  be  very  easily  fixed,  as  specific  duty  applies  already  to  fish 
in  tins  containing  less  than  70  cubic  inches. 

Sardines  and  sprats  in  tins  containing  7^  cubic  inches  or  less  under 
the  present  tariff  are  assessed  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  tin.  Larger  cans 
under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  proportionate  higher  duty.  Since  the 
present  tariff  has  been  enacted  there  are  imported  sardines  in  tins 
containing  from  4  to  5  cubic  inches  and  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  which  is  paid  for  a  tin  twice  the  size.  This  seems  unjust, 
because  those  small  tins  containing  between  4  and  5  cubic  inches  are 
used  principally  by  the  poorest  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  being  specially  adapted  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food  for 
luncheon  purposes.  It  would  seem  just  that  those  small  tins  be 
assessed  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  larger  tins. 

Olive  oil  for  machinery  purposes  under  the  present  tariff  does  not 
pay  any  duty,  while  eatable  oils  imported  in  barrels  pay  a  duty  of  40 
cents  per  gallon.  Of  late  there  have  been  before  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers innumerable  cases  where  it  has  been  absolutely  proven  that 
this  cheap  olive  oil  which  is  brought  in  and  entered  as  machinery  oil 
free  of  duty  has  been  and  is  being  used  for  eating  purposes ;  thus  the 
United  States  Government  has  bSen  defrauded  of  a  duty  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  which  should  have  been  paid  on  those  imports,  and  the 
honest  importer  who  has  entered  the  goods  and  paid  the  duty  thereon 
is  unable  to  compete  and  is  virtually  driven  out  of  business.  In 
other  countries  this  very  same  difficulty  has  been  encountered  and 
has  been  obviated  very  successfully  by  a  customs  rule,  that  to  all  oils 
imported  for  machinery  purposes  a  substance  should  be  added  which 
will  make  them  absolute^  inedible.  Some  countries  have  ruled  that 
a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  rosemary  be  added  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  customs  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  while  the 
addition  of  this  oil  of  rosemary  wiU  leave  the  oil  absolutely  fit  for 
machinery  purposes,  it  will  make  it  absolutely  unfit  for  eating  pur- 
poses ;  thus  a  great  deal  of  work  would  be  spared  to  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers and  the  tariff  revenue  on  this  article  would  be  vouchsafed 
and  the  honest  importer  would  be  saved  from  illegitimate  competi- 
tion. 

Beans,  under  the  present  tariff,  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  still  there  is,  for  instance,  one  class  of  beans  called 
"  lupini,"  which,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  assessed  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Another  class  of  beans,  "  lentils,"  under  the  present 
tariff,  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  prices  of  just  those  two  articles 
vary  constantly  and  considerably,  and  there  is  always  friction  between 
the  appraiser  and  the  importer  in  regard  to  their  value.  Would  it 
not  be  just  that  all  these  beans  and  peas  be  assessed  the  regular  spe- 
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cific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  smaller,  if  the  tariff 
committee  should  see  fit? 

Salt  fish  in  barrels,  like  herring,  mackerel,  etc.,  are  assessed  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  net  fish.  To  arrive  at  the  net 
weight  of  the  fish  contained  in  the  packages,  the  weigher  is  obliged 
to  take  the  contents  from  a  certain  percentage  of  packages  on  arrival 
of  each  sliipment.  Some  of  those  fish,  like  Norway  mackerel,  for 
instance,  are  very  expensive,  a  barrel  costing  sometimes  from  $40  to 
$50.  It  very  frequently  happens — ^in  fact  it  is  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence— that  those  packages  weighed  in  the  aforesaid  manner  become 
partly  and  sometimes  totally  worthless,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  weigher  to  replace  the  fish  into  the  packages  in  the  same  condition 
and  put  back  the  brine  which  has  leaked  out  and  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish  to  avoid  these  absolutely 
unnecessary  losses.  Mackerel  are  always  imported  in  barrels  of 
uniform  weight,  200  pounds  of  net  fish  per  barrel.  Norway  herring, 
for  instance,  are  alXvays  imported  in  barrels  containing  100  kilos  or 
220  pounds  of  net  fish.  Scotch  and  Holland  herring  sometimes  van'. 
The  undersigned  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  a  uniform  specific 
rate  of  duty  oe  applied  to  all  those  fish.  Frobably  a  certain  just  per- 
centage of  tare  cx)uld  be  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight 
of  the  packages. 

Trusting  that  these  recommendations  will  be  kindly  received  by 
your  committee,  the  undersigned  beg  to  remain. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

GUSTAVE  PORGES, 

Secretary  of  the  Strohmeyer  (t  Arpe  Company. 


HONEY. 


Harrisbukg,  Pa.,  November  H^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Honorable  Sirs:  At  the  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  held  at  York,  Pa.,  on  November  12  and  13. 
1908,  the  resolutions  committee  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  the  association  directed  the  secretary  to  forward  to  you  at 
once  for  your  most  respectful  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Association  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  continuation  and  further- 
ance of  the  bee-keeping  industry  that  a  duty  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  present  schedule  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  honey  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  tariff  law  to  be  framed  in  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  after  March  4. 

,  Kesolved,  That  as  a  means  of  combating  bee  diseases  it  is  desirable 
that  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  beeswax. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Satterthwait, 
Seeretary'Treasurer  Penn^Voania 

State  Bee  Keepers*  Associafiofi. 
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VJJHBEtBY  STOCK. 

FisHKiLii-oN-HnDaoNf  N.  Y., 

NovewAer  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Seseno  £.  Patms, 

Chmrman  Ways  aaid  Mear^  Committee, 

Bifwe  of  nefreaentative&y  Washingtony  Z>«  (7. 
Dear  Sib  :  As  we  look  for  a  modification  of  the  tariff  in  the  iiear 
future  and  as  you  are  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping 
these  matters,  1  beg  herewith  to  lay  before  you  for  information  ana 
for  such  action  as  may  be  proper  two  letters  from  growers  of  nursery 
stock  and  particularly  roses.  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  Newarli, 
Wayne  CSounty,  N.  i.,  and  the  Lu  Green  &  Son  Company,  Perry, 
Ohio,  request  full  protection  on  the  growth  of  roaes.  The  rose  is  the 
most  important  commercially  of  all  cultivated  flowers. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Benjamin  Hammond, 
Ohmrman  Legislative  Committee,  Society  Am^erican  Florists. 


Newark,  N.  Y.,  N(^vember  12,  1908. 
Mr.  Bbkjamin  Hakkond, 

FishkUl,  N.  Y. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  a  member  of  the  tariff  committtee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  we  would  earnestly  urge  that  you  re^rt  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  as  favoring  an  increase  of 
the  present  duty  upon  imported  rosebushes.  We  thiiuc  that  the  pree* 
ent  duty  of  2^  cents  per  plant  is  hardly  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
American  growers.  The  worst  competition,  of  course,  comes  from 
Holland,  wh«*e,  beai^s  the  advantage  of  labor  costing  about  on^ 
third  what  we  pay,  they  have  a  rich,  always-moist  soil  and  a  hot 
summer  dimate,  a  eombination  producing  rapid,  forced  nowth  al- 
most the  same  as  hothouse  conditions.  Of  course,  rosebuSies  grown 
under  these  conditions  are  soft,  pithy  stuff  and  do  not  succeed  well 
in  our  dryer  climate.  But  they  are  cheap  even  with  the  duty  of  2^ 
c^ts  added  and  in  a  large  measure  they  fix  the  wholesale  price. 

Looking  back  in  our  invoice  book  to  1895  and  1896,  before  the 
Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  find  that  the  present  wholesale 
prices  average  just  about  1  cent  higher  than  then.  This  would  be  an 
mcrease  of  about  15  per  cent,  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  an  increase 
of  fully  40  per  cent  in  labor  cost  and  corresnonding  increases  in  other 
expenses  of  growing.  We  believe  that  a  auty  of  6  cents  per  plant 
would  afford  only  reasonable  protection  to  American  growers. 

From  figures  ootained  at  the  New  York  custom-house  we  learn  that 
there  are  nearly  2,000,000  rosebushes  imported  annually.  We  pre- 
sume that  fully  seven-eighths  come  from  Holland,  and  we  think  some* 
thing  should  be  done  to  prevent  this  country  from  being  flooded 
with  these  Holland  rosebushes,  both  for  the  protection  of  American 
growers  and  because  they  are  not  suited  to  climatic  conditions  here 
and  do  not  give  good  results.  We  hope  you  can  consistently  report 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  preRent  duty. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jackson  &  Pebkiks  Co. 
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Perry,  Lake  Ck^UNxr,  Ohio,  Nocemher  H^  1908. 
Mr.  B.  Hammond, 

Fiakkill,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  some  agitation  relative  to 

removing  the  tariff  from  rosebushes  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This,  we  think,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  American 

producer,  as  it  is  a  hard  enouffh  proposition  now  to  dispose  of  all 

our  products  in  this  line  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  our  opinion  this  duty  should  oe  doubled  to  5  cents  per  plant  in 
place  of  2|  cents  rather  than  reduced  or  removed,  and  we  believe 
we  are  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nursery  people  when  we 
make  this  statement. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  out  in  the  commodity, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  are, 
V  ery  truly, 

L.  Greek  &  Son  CSompant. 


Rochester.  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  revising  of  the  tariff  on  nursery  stock 
we  advocate  as  follows:  We  favor  a  free  list  for  all  seedling  fruit- 
tree  stocks  and  forest  seedlings,  also  on  all  cutting  plant  layers 
and  all  young  plants  which  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  grow  mto 
suitable  size  for  the  amateur  landscape  gardener  and  park  superin- 
tendent to  plant  out  into  a  permanent  place  for  future  profit  or 
effect  in  the  landscape.  These  above  small  plants,  when  imported 
the  usual  sizes,  should  be  treated  as  raw  material,  like  wool  or 
any  other  item,  to  be  worked  up  by  our  own  workmen  into  a  finished 
product. 

We  are,  however,  decidedly  opposed  to  allow  roses,  fruit  and  omt- 
mental  trees,  which  are  grown  to  a  size  to  plant  out  for  permanent 
effect,  to  be  brought  into  the  country  without  a  suflScient  duty  is 
imposed  on  them  to  protect  us  in  our  business.  In  cases  where  such 
plants  do  not  come  into  competition  with  labor  here  we  would  admit 
them  free  of  duty. 

There  are  annually  nearly  2,000,000  roses  imported  into  this  country 
from  Holland,  where  the  wages,  $2.60  per  man  per  week,  come  into 
competition  with  our  $9  per  week  labor.  We  ask  that  the  duty  of 
2^  cents  per  plant  be  increased  to  6  cents  per  plant  to  equalize  the 
situation.  Perhaps  1,000,000  of  above  plants  are  sold  in  department 
stores,  and  here  at  Rochester  we  have  known  three  large  stores  to 
run  each  other  down  to  3  cents  a  plant.  Under  such  circumstances, 
customers  laugh  at  us  when  we  try  to  sell  them  roses  and  flowering 
shrubs  as  they  can  buy  them  at  wholesale  prices.  What  a  howl  would 
go  up  if  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  tailor  business,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  business  was  similarly  affected  as  is  our  business.  Hoping  you 
will  assist  in  giving  us  the  relief  asked  for,  we  remain, 
Yours,  admiringly, 

John  Charlton  &  Sons, 
University  Avenue  Nurseries. 
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Newark,  N.  Y.,  November  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committed  we  would  like 
to  solicit  your  assistance  in  securing  an  increased  duty  upon  imported 
rosebushes.  The  present  duty  is  2|  cents  per  plant,  but  this  duty 
does  not  adequately  protect  American  rose  growers  from  the  compe- 
tition of  European  nurserymen,  especially  those  in  Holland.  The 
writer  was  in  Holland  last  summer  and  had  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate personally  the  conditions  obtaining  there.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  labor,  costing  about  one-third  what  we  have  to  pay 
here,  the  Hollanders  have  a  rich,  always  moist  soil  and  a  hot  summer 
climate,  a  combination  producing  rapid,  forced  growth,  almost  the 
same  as  hothouse  conditions.  Rosebushes  grown  under  these  condi- 
tions are  soft,  pithy  stuff,  which  do  not  succeed  well  in  our  drier 
climate  and  soil.  The  public  does  not  understand  that,  however,  and 
as  the  plants  are  cheap,  even  with  the  duty  of  2^  cents  added,  they 
fix  the  wholesale  prices  in  this  country  to  a  large  measure. 

Looking  back  m  our  invoice  book  to  1895  and  1896,  before  the 
Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  find  the  present  wholesale  prices 
average  just  about  1  cent  higher  than  they  were  then.  This  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent ;  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  an 
increase,  since  1896,  of  fully  40  per  cent  in  labor  cost  and  correspond- 
ing increases  in  other  expenses  of  growing.  We  believe  that  a  dutj 
of  5  cents  per  plant  woula  afford  omy  reasonable  protection  to  Ameri- 
can rose  growers. 

From  figures  obtained  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  we  learn 
that  there  are  nearly  2,000.000  rosebushes  imported  annually.  We 
believe  that  fully  seven-eighths  of  these  come  from  Holland,  and 
they  kill  the  traSe  in  this  country  by  fairly  swamping  the  market 
with  this  inferior  stuff. 

We  hope  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  urge  an  increase  of  the  duty 
to  5  cents  per  plant,  or  at  least  some  increase  over  the  present  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Company. 
Rose  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  16^  1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  G, 

Deak  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  give  hearings  with  reference  to  the  tariff  schedule  on  November 
10  and  December  4,  and  as  we  further  leam  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  present  tariff  of  2^  cents  per  plant 
on  rosebushes,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  petition  your  honorable 
committee  to  leave  this  duty  where  it  is,  or,  if  any  change  is  to  be 
made  in  same,  to  raise  it  to  5  cents  per  plant. 

If  your  honorable  body  would  investigate  the  matter,  you  will  find 
the  chief  competition  to  American-grown  roses  comes  from  Holland, 
growers  who  produce  their  plants  with  cheap  labor,  costing  about 
one-third  of  what  the  American  growers  pay  their  help. 
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In  addition  to  this,  their  plants  are  g^own  in  a  moist  soil,  with 
humid  summer  climate.  This  combination  of  oonditions  produoes 
rapid,  forced  growth,  which  is  tender  and  makee  tha  plant  unfit  for 
American  outdoor  planting. 

^The  reduction  or  ^imination  of  this  tariff  would  fill  the  depart- 
ment  stores  and  such  places  with  cheap  rosebushes  th^t  would  be  ooth 
unsatisfactory  to  the  planter  and  detrimental  to  the  American  rose 
grqwer,  as  the;^  pould  not  sell  their  plants  in  competition  with  the 
cheap  importations  from  Holland. 

Trusting  that  your  hon9rable  committee  will  consider  this  matter, 
and  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  that  it  be  raised  to  5 
cent«  per  plant,  we  be^  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ths  Gbiffxwq  BnoTHaBS  Cokpany, 
C.  M.  GaiFriNQ,  Secretary^ 

Nurserymen, 


Faini»yiui|i,  Ohio,  Nov^mb^r  16,  1908, 
Hon.  Swi^o  £r  Pavnis, 

Chairman  Ways  an4  Meam  Gommitteey  Waahkigto^^  P.  <?. 
Drae  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  favor  any  re- 
duotion  of  dut^  on  budded  roses  wKich  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  competition  with  the  American  stock. 

The  duty  at  present  on  rose  stock  for  budding,  called  ^  manetti,'^ 
which  nurserymen  import  for  budding  purposes,  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  taken  off,  as  they  can  not  be  raised  in  this  country  to  any 
extent*  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

Yoursyvery  truly,  F.  F.  Bbhnabd, 

Fairpart  Nursery, 


(tenbva,  N.  Y,,  November  IJ^  1908, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Pavnc, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Co7fimittee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  in  the  papers  that  your  committee  is  hearing 
expressions  of  opinion  from  manufacturers  and  business  men  regard- 
ing the  proposed  revision  in  the  tariff. 

As  OTowers  and  distributers  of  American  products,  we  desire  to 
urge  that  the  tariff  on  rose  plants  be  increased  rather  than  decreased, 
for  reasons  which  are  plainly  obvious.  Over  1,000,000  rosebushes  are 
imported  annually  from  Holland,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Ameri- 
can growers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  qf  labor  and  the  pro- 
duction of  roses  in  Holland  is  away  below  that  of  the  States.  For 
instance,  Holland  growers  offer  first-class  plants  in  this  country  as 
low  as  $30  per  thousand.  American  OTowers  in  buying  the  natural 
stocks  pay  $10  per  thousand  for  these  laid  down  in  this  country,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  planting,  budding,  and  brinmng  to 
maturity,  which  can  not  be  done  and  meet  the  price  of  our  foreign 
copipetitors. 

We  should  like  also  to  present  to  your  consideration  the  present  duty 
on  fruit  seedlings.  This  we  think  niight  be  decreased  without  injur- 
ing the  trade  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  fruit  seedlings  are  not  sue- 
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cessfuUy  raised  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  apple,  and  the  French 
production  is  superior  to  the  American  in  this  line.  Naturally  the 
cost  of  the  ^eiedlii]^  in  this  country  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  matured  tree  to  the  American  pubUc,  Sind  we  sincerely 
hope  that  in  this  latter  case  the  tariff  will  not  be  increased.  As  said 
before,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  reduction,  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  rosebushes. 
Bespectfully,  yours. 

The  ft.  G.  Chasb  Company, 
O.  G.  CnABE^reasurer^ 

The  Chase  Nurseries. 


Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio, 

Noixemher  i4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Mean^Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  some  agitation  relative  to 

removing  the  tariff  from  rosebushes  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This,  we  think,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter* for  the  American 

producer,  as  it  is  a  hard  enough  proposition  now  to  dispose  of  all 

our  products  in  thia  line  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  our  opinion,  this  duty  should  be  doubled  to  5  cents  per  plant 
instead  of  2^  cents,  rather  than  reduced  or  removed.  And  we  believe 
we  are  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nursery  people  when  we 
make  this  statement. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  out  on  the  commodity, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

L.  Green  A  Son  Company, 

Western  Reserve  Nurseries. 


SEEDS. 

CiiEVEijiND,  Ohio,  November  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We   are  advised   that  your  honorable  committ^ 
intends  to  consider  the  tariff  schedule  of  agricultural  products,  and 
so  forth^  November  18. 

Permit  us  to  ask  that  the  advisability  of  changing  the  duty  qti 
seeds  and  bulbs  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duty  be  considered. 

At  present  the  duty  is  based  on  market  value,  and  as  this  is  chang- 
ing freauently  it  remains  for  some  one  to  say  what  that  value  ife, 
and  if  the  prices  entered  do  not  agree  with  the  prices  decided  upon 
by  the  ai)praisers,  a  penalty  attaches. 

Penalties  imply  attempted  evasions,  if  nothing  worse,  alid  place 
honest  men  in  an  odious  and  unenviable  position. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  list  that  cAn  not  be  Satisfactorily  changed 
without  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  may  take  a  little 
time,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  favorably  consider  thfe 
above  suggestions^ 

Respectfully,  yours,.  A*  C.  KilNbEL,       -  : 

Seeds^  Plants.^  and  Bulbs. 
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FRESH-WATER  FISH. 

Meadyhxe,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  find  letter  from  my  personal  friends  of 
the  Keystone  Fish  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  concerning  a  provision  for 
duty  on  fresh-water  fish  imported  from  Canada.  They  ask  for  a 
specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  one- 
quarter  per  cent  per  pound  and  also  to  eliminate  the  proviso  which 
exempts  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries.  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  give  the  matter  a  close  examination,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
desire  to  do. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C. 


Erdb,  Pa.,  November  IS,  190S. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  .Bates,  M.  C., 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision  relative  to  the  duties  on  fresh-water  fish  im- 
ported from  Canada.  The  present  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  law,  however,  carries  a  proviso  as 
follows:  "Except  the  prod  act  of  American  fisheries."  This  proviso 
has  enabled  some  importers  to  bring  fish  in  free  of  duty,  this  being 
the  case  at  the  port  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  of  which  we  know  positively. 
Very  likely  there  are  others  of  which  we  do  not  know. 

Relative  to  the  justice  of  imposing  a  hiffher  duty  on  fresh-water 
fish,  would  say  the  Canadian  nsh  are  produced,  first,  with  a  much 
lower  labor  cost,  averaging  per  season  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  less  for 
each  tug  operating  with  6  men ;  second,  the  cost  of  the  netting  used 
averaging  about  $500  less  per  tug,  due  to  duty  imposed  on  linen 
thread  in  this  country.  This  cheaper  netting  which  is  used  by  Cana- 
dian fishermen  is  mostly  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
account  of  rebates  allowed  the  manufacturer  on  exported  goods  by 
this  Government  enables  them  to  secure  their  fishing  rigs  at  the  above 
lower  cost  than  tugs  operating  in  American  waters. 

The  average  catch  of  tugs  on  Lake  Erie  per  year's  season  is  from 
100  to  125  tons  of  fish.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty,  one- fourth  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  this  would  mean  from  $500  to  $600  duty  on  each 
tug's  eaten.  The  difference  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  the  duty 
charged,  you  will  note,  is  approximately  from  $1,2(]S  to  $1,500,  the 
duty  merely  offsetting  the  increased  cost  of  netting.  Were  this  dutj 
increased  to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  you  will  readily  see  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  would  be  about  evened  up. 

The  shipping  facilities  and  the  freight  and  express  rates  from 
Canadian  ports  to  the  markets  of  this  country  are  practically  the 
same  as  from  the  ports  on  the  American  side;  conse<^uently  nearly 
all  the  fish  produced  on  the  Canadian  side  come  to  this  country  for 
consumption. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  amounts  to  about  10 
per  cent  on  the  cheaper  grades  and  5  per  cent  on  the  higher  grades 
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of  fish,  while  we  note  that  most  other  American  goods  are  protected 
with  a  duty  of  from  25  to  100  per  cent. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  advocate 
at  least  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  present  rate, 
and  also  eliminate  the  proviso  "  excepting  the  product  of  American 
fisheries." 

Any  further  information  you  may  wish  will  be  gladly  given  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

KIeystonb  Fish  Company, 
A.  J.  Weis,  Treasurer. 


OLIVES. 

New  York,  November  H^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  three  appointed  to 
represent  the  olive  importers  of  the  United  States  before  your  com- 
mittee, I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  pre- 
liminary brief — 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  green  cured  olives  (15  cents  per 
gallon),  being  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  per  gallon 
of  edible  olives  in  the  country  of  origin,  is  excessive. 

That  green  edible  olives,  being  noncompetitive  product,  should  be 
taxed -for  revenue  only. 

That  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  from  15  to  10  cents 
per  gallon  will  enable  the  importers  of  this  commodity  to  so  increase 
the  quantity  of  such  olives  consumed  that  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  increased. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  production  of  olives  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  imported  from  Spain  is  impossible  in  this  countiy, 
because  of  climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  olives  produced  m 
California  are  of  an  entirely  different  character,  containing  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  oil,  being  entirely  different  in  the  texture  of 
the  pulp,  and  furthermore  being  impossible  of  distribution  in  the 
same  channels  as  at  present  are  employed  in  the  distribution  of  Span- 
ish olives,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  fruit  California  olives  will 
not  keep  in  wooden  or  glass  packages,  such  as  are  used  in  the  distri- 
bution of  olives;  aside  from  this,  the  maximum  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  California  authorities,  of  both  ripe  and  green 
cured  olives,  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
Spanish  olives  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  5  per  cent  not  more  than 
a  quarter  are  of  the  green  cured  varietjr. 

The  total  volume  of  the  annual  business  in  Spanish  olives  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $3,000,000.  Of  this  about  $1,200,000  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  olives  themselves,  duty  paid.  Some  $500,000  of 
this  represents  salaries  and  wages,  and  about  $1,000,000  repre^^nts 
bottles,  corks,  metal  caps,  labels,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture which  are  used  in  packing  olives  for  distributing  to  the  con- 
sumers; so  that,  in  order  to  market  $1,200,000  worth  of  olives  from 
Spain,  we  have  to  use  of  American  manufactures  and  labor  about 
$1,500,000  worth.    By  increasing  the  importatiotis  of  olives  we  can 
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increase  the  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures  used  in  the  dintribu- 
tion  of  the  goods,  and  increase  the  facilities  to  the  consumer.  ^ 

From  statistics  available  for  the  past  twelve  years  we  believe  that 
the  average  income  to  this  Government  from  the  duties  an  olives  at 
16  cents  per  gallon  has  been  about  $240,000  per  year.  We  believe  that 
the  incentive  which  a  reduction  in  that  duty  would  ^ve  to  the  busi- 
ness would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  importations  of  Spanish 
olives  to  a  point  where  the  revenue  to  the  'Government  would  exceed 
$240,000  per  annum.  The  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  repre- 
sents 100  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  olives  at  the  point  of  shipment 
of  about  40  per  cent  of  the  olives  imported.  As  the  varieties  repre- 
sented by  this  40  per  cent  of  the  importations  are  the  cheapier  grades 
of  olives,  because  they  are  produced  in  much  larger  guantiti^  than 
the  other  varieties,  they  are  nevertheless  the  most  desirable  olives  to 
eat,  we  firmly  believe  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  materially  stimu- 
late the  consumption. 

We  believe  tnat  investigation  will  substantiate  the  statement^ 
here  made,  and  in  submitting  this  brief  we  ask  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plementing it  with  further  proofs  indorsed  by  the  largest  handler* 
of  food  products  in  this  country. 

Very  respect fitlly,  H.  C.  Nbwgomb, 

Chairman  Olive  OomwyiUee, 


OLIVS  OIU 

Nbw  Yorb:,  November  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patnb,  , 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  domestic  castOe 
Boap,  we  wish  to  petition  you  for  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  regulations  on  olive  oil,  that  we  may  save  this  particular  part  of 
our  own  business  from  absolute  destruction.    At  the  time  the  present 
tariff  was  made  commercial  olive  oils  had  been  selling  as  low  as 
45  cents  a  gallon,  seldom  ranging  as  high  as  56  cents.    Edible  oils 
were  never  imported  at  a  less  cost  than  60  cents,  these  latter  being  only 
the  cheap  grade.    The  tariff,  therefore,  imposed  a  duty  of  40  cents  a 
gallon  on  all  olive  oils  entering  this  market  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  or 
over.    Latterly,  however,  owing  not  only  to  shortage  of  crop,  but  to 
a  very  much  increased  use  of  olive  oil  in  foreign  industries,  the  market 
price  gradually  increased  until  it  became  impossible  to  import  com- 
mercial olive  oil  at  a  cost  of  less  than  60  cents.    It,  therefore,  assumes 
the  tariff  that  was  intended  for  the  edible  grade  and  practically^  takes 
it  out  of  the  manufacturing  grade.    On  the  other  band,  wliile  the 
domestic  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  a  penalty  of  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound  because  of  the  40  cents  per  gallon  duty,  the  foreign  maker  is 
able  to  bring  his  soap  into  the  market  at  an  increase  of  only  1^  cents 
a  pound,  thus  imposing  a  most  unfair  penalty  upon  the  domestic 
industry  and  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  practically  force  it  to  the  wall. 
We  would  respectfully  petition  your  committee  that  a  readjustment 
be  made  on  the  tariff  relating  to  the  olive  oil,  and  also  that  a  duty  of 
7  or  8  cents  a  pound  be  placed  upon  the  imported  castile,  so  that  in  the 
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fnture,  wh^i  our  domestic  industry  is  ccmfronled  with  a  short  crop  or 
a  comer  in  the -oil  market  by  foreign  dealers,  we  may  not  be  subjectiM 
to  the  ijpominy  of  having  to  dose  d9wn  our  plants  while  the  f oreigii 
maker  floods  our  markets  with  his  pibducts. 
Respectfully, 

HAUi  Sl  Rugkbl. 

Wholesale  Druggists, 


New  York^  November  is,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  note  from  the  New  York  papers  that  your  commit- 
tee are  now  considering  articles  affected  by  Schedule  A  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  and  this  schedule,  no  doubt^  contains  the  items  referring  to 
olive  oil  and  yellow  malaga  olive  oil,  both  of  which  are  very  largely 
used  in  manufacturing,  particularly  by  soap  makers.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  having  a  most  difficut  task  to  procure  this  oil  lor  our 
purpose  without  paying  the  arbitrary  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  so  excessive  that  we  ouly  have  two  alternatives — one  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  olive  oil,  or  to  increase  our  prices  to  the  con- 
suming public.  We  desire  to  give  the  public  the  very  best  soap  that 
can  be  made  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  out  in 
paying  40  cents  our  profit  is  entirely  absorbed.  You  are  no  doubi 
familiar  with  this  provision,  which,  as  we  understand,  provides  that 
when  olive  oil  reaches  a  price  of  60  cents  per  gallon  m  Europe,  it 
then  requires  paying  an  import  duty  to  this  country  of  40  cents  p^r 
gallon.  When  the  crops  are  short,  or  for  other  reasons,  you  can 
readily  perceive  that  this  works  a  great  injustice  upon  manufac,- 
turers,  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  logical. 

We  based  our  price  upon  the  yellow  malaga  at  55  cents  per  gallon 
and  now  are  asked  to  pay  from  $1.10  to  |l.25  per  gallon  for  the 
identical  oil.  Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  this  schedule  on  a  more 
fair  basis  either  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  or  raising  the 
arbitrary  price  from  60  cents  to,  say,  80  cents  per  gallon  ? 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration  and  wv 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  same  letter  to  each  membor 
of  the  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saponol  Chemical  Company, 

Per  B.  S.  McKean,  Treas^irer. 


New  Yokk,  Novembei- 1%,  1908. 
Hon.  SfiBENo  E.  Payne, 

Chalnmin  Ways  mid  Meatus  Oommitteey 

Washington,  U.  V.  t 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  pw^ 
teiltion  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  tariff  oh  castile  soap. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  on  castilfe  feoap  is  only  1|  cents  k 
bound.  The  duty  at  present  on  yellow  olive  oil  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  castile  soap  is  40  cents  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  a  tait 
om  the  domestic  soap  of  from  4  to  n  cents  a  pound,  according  io  /the 
method  of  manufacture.  ;       jI 
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The  domestic  manufacturer  is  therefore  unable  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  soap,  and  our  large  business  in  white  castile  soap  is  now 
entirely  wiped  out.  For  certain  purposes  in  the  textile  industry  to 
which  we  cater,  especially  the  manufacture  of  silks,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  pure  white  castile  soap,  so  that  mills  requiring  such 
soap  are  now  buying  the  imported  article,  to  our  great  loss. 

We  earnestly  urge  relief  from  these  ruinous  conditions  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  on  all  castile  soaps  from  1^  cents  a  pound  to  not  less 
than  5  cents  a  pound. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Holbrook  Manufactuhing  CJompakt. 
By  Stanton  M.  Smith. 


PINEAPPLES. 

St.  PAUii,  Minn.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means^       , 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your 
honorable  body  a  proposed  revision  of  paragraph  268  of  the  tariff  law 
of  1897,  tending  to  remove  in  a  measure  the  unjust  discrimination 
now  existing  against  American  growers  and  in  favor  of  Cuban  grow- 
ers of  pineapples  in  the  American  markets.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
this  paragraph  as  follows : 

209.  Pinenpples,  In  barrels  and  other  packages,  twenty  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages;  in  bulk,  twenty  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  American  grower  is  handicapped  from  three  principal  causes; 
First.  An  excess  of  29|  cents  per  crate  in  the  rate  of  transportation 
(G9  cents)  from  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  (the  center  of  the  pineapple  dis- 
trict), to  New  York  (the  distributing  point),  over  the  rate  (39} 
cents)  from  Habana  to  New  York.  Second.  An  excess  of  16  cents  per 
crate  in  the  cost  of  labor  ($1.50  per  day)  over  the  wages  (about  75 
cents  per  day)  paid  Cuban  labor.  Third.  An  extra  expense  of  40 
cents  per  crate  in  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  where  little  or  no  fertilizer  is 
required  on  Cuban  soil. 

The  present  duty  is  7  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  16  cents  per  crate 
(10  by  12  by  33  inches,  or  2.29  cubic  feet),  less  20  per  cent  under  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  act  of  December  17,  1903,  or  12.8  cents  net  per 
crate. 

To  equalize  conditions  between  the  American  grower  and  his  Cuban 
competitor,  taking  into  consideration  the  20  per  cent  reduction  which 
the  latter  enjoys,  the  following  protective  rates  per  cubic  foot  (as 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  present  act)  are  needed  by  the 
American  grower: 

(1)  To  cover  29^  cents  excess  in  transportation,  16  cents  per  cubic 
foot  (16  by  2.29  less  20  per  cent=29.31  cents). 

(2)  To  cover  16  cents  difference  in  labor,  9  cents  per  cubic  foot 
(9  by  2.29  less  20  per  cent=16.47  cents). 

(3)  To  cover  40  couts  extra  cost  of  fertilizer,  22  cents  per  cubic 
foot  (22  by  2.29  less  20  per  cent =40.31  cents). 
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Total  handicap  on  the  American  grower,  47  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  packages. 

These  estimates  are  conservative  and  the  p^roposed  remedial  duty 
of  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  will  only  to  a  limitea  degr^  protect  the 
American  grower  against  the  cheaper  grade  of  pineapples  shipped 
from  Cuba  at  a  profit  under  conditions  against  which  the  American 
producer  can  not  compete. 

My  permanent  address  is  Fourth  and  Broadway,  St  Paul,  and 
while  I  represent  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Plantation  Company 
as  its  vice-president  this  matter  is  of  equal  interest  and  importance 
to  a  lar^e  number  of  investors  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
very  respectfully, 

Norman  Fetter, 
Vice-President  Minnesota  Cooperative  Plantation  Company. 


PEANUTS. 

Cuba  Landing,  Tenn.,  November  P,  1908. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Sims, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sims:  Whereas  the  Tennessee  Peanut  Association 
passed  resolution  in  convention  on  July  31,  1908,  asking  Congress  to 
raise  the  duty  on  foreign-grown  peanuts  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2^ 
cents  a  pound,  we  respectfully  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Tennessee 
Peanut  Association,  to  use  your  influence  in  our  behalf,  as  we  believe 
it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  this  done.  We  are  a  chartered  and 
incorporated  body  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  having 
no  capital  stock;  therefore  we  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  peanut  growers  of  Tennessee,  and  ask  your  support  to  that  end. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Pace, 
Secretary  Tennessee  Peanut  Association, 


SALT. 

New  York,  November  17 j  1908. 
House  of  Representatives^ 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  ;  We  beg  to  protest  at  high  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  Turks  Island  salt,  as  we  think  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  place  such  a  high  duty  on  such  a  commodity. 

This  salt  we  are  selling  at  5  cents  per  bushel  of  80  pounds  at  Turks 
Island  and  to  have  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  we  feel  as  it  is  entirely 
too  much. 

We  leave  this  to  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  and  if  you 
wish  any  further  information,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Mattlage,  of  our 
firm,  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  same. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  kind  consideration,  we  remaiu, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  F.  Mattlaob  &  SoNsi 


m 
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TAPIOCA. 

Nbw  York,  Noi^ember  17^  1908, 
Hon.  dsuiNo  fi.  Patnb, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dbak  Sm:  We  respectfully  request  you  to  retain  on  the  free  list 
sago,  tapioca,  and  cassava  flours,  now  imported  from  the  East  Indie& 
Several  important  industries  depend  on  these  goods  being  on  the  free 
list  The  starch  trust,  known  as  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
panv,  have  used  their  influences  in  both  the  Treasury  Departm^it 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  starch  duty  imposed 
on  the  above  products.  Fortunately  they  were  unsuccessful  in  this. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise,  Collector,  argued  December 
11-12,  1899,  decided  January  22,  1900.  The  decision  conveys  that 
tapioca  flour  is  not  starch  in  the  same  sense  as  cornstarch  is  starch, 
and  that  the  same  must  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 
We  are,  yours,  respectfully. 

The  Abb  Stein  Compaxt. 
H.  Hauston  Hiers. 


TEA. 

Chicago,  November  16. 1908, 
Mr.  William  K.  Patkb, 

CleTk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Our  firm  having  sold  teas  along  the  Canadian  border 
for  several  years  finds,  with  other  firms  in  the  United  States  doing 
business  in  the  tea  trade,  that  we  are  severely  and  unjustly  handi- 
capped by  Canadian  competitors  shipping  teas  to  the  trade  in  this 
country  with  the  benefit  of  entering  them  free  of  duty,  while  firms 
in  the  United  States  wishing  to  do  business  in  Canada  arc  confronted 
with  a  prohibitive  duty  of  10  per  cent.  ^ 

The  utter  unfairness  of  the  situation  is  very  apparent,  and  we 
trust  that  your  committee  will  equalize  matters  by  putting  us  m  a 
position  to  meet  this  competition  by  affixing  a  duty  on  anj  and  aU 
teas  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada  of  10  per  cent  in  retalia- 
tion. We  are  merely  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  of  the  United  States,  l^cause  it  affects  then*  business* 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHir  C.  SlBOFBUBD  A  Oo.  . 
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